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PREFACE. 


T^HESE  two  volumes  are  the  beginning  of  a  work 
which,  if  I  did  not  think  of  before  I  thought  of 
the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  I  certainly 
thought  of  before  the  plan  of  that  work  had  taken 
any  definite  shape.  I  believe  my  thoughts  were 
first  drawn  towards  Sicily,  nearly  fifty  years  back, 
by  a  Pindar  lecture  of  the  late  Isaac  Williams. 
That  gave  me,  and  I  suppose  others,  some  dim 
notion  of  one  side  of  the  story  of  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean island.  The  other  side  was  suggested  to  me 
some  years  later  by  Grally  Knight's  Normans  in 
Sicily.  The  two  sides  were  put  into  their  fitting 
relation  to  one  another  by  a  few  memorable  words 
of  Grote  (chap,  xliii.  vol.  v.  p.  277) ; 

*'  We  are  here  introduced  to  the  first  known  instance  of  that 
series  of  contests  between  the  Phcenicians  and  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
which,  like  the  struggles  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  after  the  Christian  sera,  were 
destined  to  determine  whether  the  island  should  be  a  part  of 
Africa  or  a  part  of  Europe — and  which  were  only  terminated, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  by  the  absorption  of  both  into 
the  vast  bosom  of  Rome." 

Those  words  I  wish  to  have  looked  on  as  the 
text  of  all  that  I  have  since  thought  and  written 
on  Sicilian   history.     They  go  indeed  to  the  root 
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of  the  matter.  They  set  forth  the  oecumenical 
position  of  the  central  island  of  Europe.  They 
set  forth  its  twofold  share  in  that  abiding  strife 
of  West  and  East  which  Herodotus  understood 
so  well.  After  reading  them  I  do  not  think  that 
I  at  any  time  forgot  Sicily  or  the  oecumenical 
aspect  of  Sicily ;  but  the  writing  of  the  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  brought  Sicilian 
history  home  to  me  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
I  better  learned  the  points  both  of  analogy  and 
of  direct  connexion  between  Sicily  and  Britain, 
the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  between  the 
Norman  kings  in  England  and  the  Norman  kings  in 
Sicily.  I  began  to  think  of  treating  Sicilian  history 
specially  from  this  point  of  view.  But  I  gradually 
found,  as  I  have  set  forth  in  the  Introductory 
Chapter,  that  the  later  parts  of  the  story  could  not 
be  rightly  treated  apart  from  the  earlier.  I  thus  find 
myself,  by  several  steps  of  a  backward  process,  pro- 
moted to  be  the  historian  of  Sicily  from  its  earliest 
days  down  to  a  time,  I  trust,  not  earlier  than  the 
death  of  the  great  Sicilian  Emperor. 

These  volumes,  as  some  may  know,  are  not  my 
first  attempts  at  dealing  with  Sicilian  history  and 
topography.  I  have  written  a  good  deal  on  those 
subjects  in  various  periodical  publications,  with  and 
without  my  name,  and  two  of  the  pieces  so  written 
have  been  reprinted  in  my  third  series  of  Historical 
Essays.  I  also  wrote  the  article  "  Sicily "  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  its  original  shape,  though 
I  know  not  how  far  I  have  a  right  to  claim  it  as 
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mine  after  the  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  it  by  a  nameless  reviser  ^  And  I  am 
under  a  very  long  standing  engagement  to  contri- 
bute a  short  History  of  SicUy  to  the  series  called 
the  "  Story  of  the  Nations,"  on  the  express  ground 
that  Sicily  never  was  the  home  of  any  nation,  but 
rather  the  meeting-place  of  many.  I  need  not  say 
that  that  small  work,  when  it  appears,  will  be  quite 
independent  of  this  greater  one,  and  will  appeal  to 
another  class  of  readers.  In  these  lesser  tasks  I 
have  had  forerunners ;  but  I  believe  that  I  am 
the  first  who  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  Sicilian 

^  For  instance,  among  other  things,  I  wrote,  after  my  usual 
fashion,  jfiTorAjyra  and  Ziamarina.  Had  I  heen  told  that  it  was 
wished  that  I  should  write  Corcyra  and  C7amarina,  I  would  gladly 
have  done  so.  But  I  was  startled  when,  in  the  published  volume, 
the  names  appeared  thus,  "  Korkyra  (Corcyra),"  "  Kamarina  (Ca- 
marina)/'  My  censor  seemingly  thought  that  there  were  others 
besides  himself  who  would  be  puzzled  at  the  difference  of  spelling. 
But  he  improved  facts  as  well  as  letters.  In  that  article,  as  in 
these  volumes,  I  compared  Britain  and  Sicily  in  many  points ;  I 
also  compared  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  and  English  settlement 
in  America.  In  this  last  view  I  spoke  of  the  relation  of  the 
thirteen  original  English  colonies  to  "their  mother-country  in 
Britain."  In  the  published  volume  the  words  "  mother-country 
in  Britain  "  were  changed  into  "  mother-country  of  Great  Britain." 
That  is,  I  was  made  to  say  that  "  Great  Britain,"  undoubtedly  the 
mother-country  of  Georgia,  founded  after  the  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  was  also  the  mother-country  of  the  twelve  colonies 
of  England  founded  before  the  Union.  Meanwhile  some  real  cor- 
rections which  I  sent  home  from  Sicily  were  taken  no  notice  of, 
and  the  statements  which  I  wished  to  improve  were  left  as  they 
were  first  written.  All  this  makes  one  curious  to  know  whether 
the  writings  of  chemists  and  metaphysicians  are  improved  in  the 
like  sort  by  the  same  hand. 
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history  as  a  whole  on  anything  like  the  scale 
of  the  present  volumes.  Particular  parts  have 
been  done,  and  well  done;  but  no  one  that  I 
know  of  has  attempted  to  treat  the  whole  story 
in  full  as  a  contribution  to  Universal  History. 
It  is  by  this  standard  that  I  would  ask  that  my 
work  may  be  judged.  Nowhere  do  we  better  learn 
than  in  Sicily  the  folly  of  those  arbitrary  divisions 
which  have  made  the  study  of  history  vain  and 
meaningless.  In  Sicily  at  least  there  is  no  room 
for  an  "Ancient"  school  and  a  "Modem."  It  is 
a  poor  knowledge  of  Gel6n  that  shuts  out  Roger,  a 
poor  knowledge  of  Roger  that  shuts  out  Gel6n.  He 
who  would  tell  the  mighty  tale  as  a  whole  must 
spend  his  days  with  both  alike.  Nowhere  do  we 
better  learn  than  on  the  soil  which  Gel6n  guarded 
against  the  Phoenician  and  which  Roger  won  back 
from  the  Saracen  that  the  strife  in  which  each  played 
hijs  part  is  indeed  "  eternal."  The  "  eternal  Eastern 
question,"  words  uttered  in  sneering  by  one  who 
knew  not  what  he  said,  may  be  taken  as  the  truest 
motto  of  Sicilian  history  through  the  two  thousand 
years  of  which  I  have  taken  on  me  to  tell  the  tale. 

Repeated  visits  to  Sicily  have  made  many  of 
the  places  of  which  I  have  to  speak  as  familiar 
to  me  as  my  own  home  or  my  own  University. 
The  greater  part  of  these  volumes  has  been  either 
written  or  revised,  often  both,  on  or  near  the  spots 
of  which  I  have  had  to  speak.  As  things  now 
stand,  the  history  of  Syracuse  is  best  studied  and 
best  written    in  the  island  of  Ortygia  ;    it  might 
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be  done  better  still,  if  it  were  possible,  on  the 
height  of  Achradina.  Elsewhere  in  Sicily,  the  tale 
becomes  more  living  when  one  can  write  down 
the  legend  of  K6kalos,  the  history  of  Ducetius, 
on  the  evening  of  a  day  spent  on  the  height  of 
Kamikos  or  on  the  shore  of  Kald  Akt6.  And  a 
short  visit  to  Afiica,  with  no  companion  but 
Diod6ros,  has  enabled  me  to  write  my  first  sketch 
of  the  most  daring  campaign  of  Agathokl6s  in 
White  Tunis  itself 

In  turning  from  the  mediaeval  history  of  our  own 
land  to  deal  again,  as  I  did  in  times  past,  with  the 
elder  days  of  Greece,  two  things  have  struck  me 
before  all  others.  The  method  of  study,  the  method 
of  composition,  is  the  same  for  both.  In  this  there 
is  no  gap,  no  difference.  But  in  another  point  the 
work  needed  for  the  two  subjects  differs  widely.  In 
writing  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  I  be- 
lieve I  may  truly  say  that  I  actually  brought  many 
things  to  light.  I  was  constantly  lighting  on  facts, 
often  minute  facts  but  still  illustrative  of  the  story, 
which  had  never  before  found  their  place  in  any 
modem  narrative,  which  had  never  been  made  the 
subject  of  inference  by  any  modem  writer.  No  one, 
at  least  since  Stow,  had  written  the  history  of 
Eadward  the  Confessor  with  the  "  Vita  JEdwardi " 
before  him.  With  such  a  subject  as  the  present  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  the  like  in  any  part. 
There  are  very  few  comers  into  which  the  industry  of 
Grerman  scholars  has  not  peered.  It  is  hard  to  find 
an  absolutely  new  fact,  an  absolutely  new  reference. 
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I  believe  that  I  have  here  and  there  lighted  on 
things  which  had  escaped  the  research  of  Adolf 
Holm ;  but  they  cannot  be  very  many.  To  his 
book  "Greschichte  Siciliens  im  Alterthum"  I  owe 
very  deep  obligations.  In  looking  through  a  page 
of  references,  I  often  find  it  hard  to  say  to  which 
I  have  been  guided  by  him  and  on  which  I  have 
lighted  for  myself.  He  has  certainly  guided  me 
into  some  out-of-the-way  quarters  into  which  I 
should  never  have  found  my  way  alone.  But,  if 
I  have  profited  largely  by  Holm's  researches,  I  have 
always  used  them  independently.  I  have  oft^en  had 
to  difier  fi*om  his  conclusions ;  but  I  trust  that  I 
have  always  differed  from  them  with  the  respect 
due  to  one  from  whom  I  have  learned  much.  And 
in  matters  of  topography  I  owe  a  debt  hardly 
less  great  to  the  endless  publications  of  Julius 
Schubring.  They  are  scattered  up  and  down  count- 
less Grerman  periodicals,  some  of  which  are  hard  to 
get  at.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  collected 
everything  that  he  has  written.  I  have  certainly 
collected  and  used  a  great  many.  But  it  would  have 
been  a  real  gain  to  Sicilian  studies  if  Schubring  s 
scattered  pieces  had  been  long  ago  brought  together 
in  one  or  more  volumes. 

Holm  and  Schubring  are  scholars  of  a  high  order. 
In  studying  or  writing  Sicilian  history,  one  has  them 
at  one's  elbow  as  naturally  as  one's  Thucydides 
and  one's  Diod6ros.  But  there  is  plenty  of  help 
besides.  From  the  most  obscure  Ahhandlung  or 
Programm  or  Dissertation  we  are  sure  to   learn 
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something.  There  is  siu*e  to  be  some  fact,  some 
reference,  some  way  of  putting  something,  which 
one  is  glad  to  come  across.  The  pity  is  that  there 
is  no  way  of  marking  outside  on  which  page  the 
precious  morsel  is  to  be  found.  And  no  man  can 
undertake  to  find  out  every  pamphlet  and  every 
article.  And,  when  one  has  found  what  is  wanted,  it 
is  sometimes  forbidden  to  buy  the  nimiber  that  one 
wants,  imless  one  chooses  to  buy  a  whole  volume  that 
one  does  not  want.  Yet  the  Englishman  is  sure  to 
be  foxmd  fault  with  if  he  misses  the  smallest  scrap 
of  the  whole  "  Litteratur"  of  any  matter.  In  this 
our  High-Dutch  friends  are  sometimes  a  little  un- 
reasonable. I  at  least  feel  that  I  have  written  a 
good  deal,  even  on  matters  of  learning,  which  I  do 
not  expect  anybody  to  have  heard  of  at  Lemgo  or 
even  at  Gottingen.  I  think  I  may  reasonably 
assume  that  a  German  scholar  knows  something  of 
my  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  I  do  not 
blame  him  if  he  has  never  come  across  what  I  have 
written  about  King  Ine  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society. 

But  if  we  learn  much  from  beyond  sea,  we  may 
also  learn  much  in  our  own  island.  For  the  de- 
mocracy of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  for  the  democracy  of 
Athens,  we  have  our  own  Grote  to  our  master. 
And,  from  renewed  experience,  I  can  say  once  more 
that  Thirlwall  is  not  "superseded"  even  by  him. 
And  I  have  hardly  learned  more  from  Holm  and 
Schubring  than  I  have  from  those  most  careful 
and    instructive    articles   on   Sicilian    and    Italian 
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matters  which  were  contributed  by  Sii'  Edward 
Bunbury  to  the  two  Dictionaries  of  Greography  and 
Biography.  In  my  immediate  Sicilian  range,  if  the 
letters  E.  H.  B.  stand  at  the  end  of  an  article  in  those 
Dictionaries,  I  know  that  I  am  on  sure  ground ;  when 
there  are  any  other  letters,  the  work  often  proves 
poor  enough.  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that,  when- 
ever one  would  wish  to  alter  anything  in  an  article 
of  Sir  Edward  Bunbury 's,  it  is  because  something 
fresh  has  been  found  out  since  it  was  written.  It  is 
strange,  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  strange,  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  reference  to  this  admirable  scholar 
in  the  pages  of  any  German  writer. 

In  all  matters  of  plan  and  arrangement,  as  in  all 
matters  of  outward  form,  I  have  tried  to  make  these 
volumes  conform  to  the  method  which  I  followed  in 
writing  the  Norman  Conquest.  Every  man  does 
his  work  best  by  doing  it  in  his  own  way,  and  this 
is  the  way  to  which  I  have  got  used.  And  at  this 
point  I  can  hardly  help  saying  something,  though  I 
have  nothing  to  say  beyond  what  I  said  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  about  the  spelling  of  Greek  names 
in  English.  It  is  unavoidable  that  this  question 
should  be  looked  at  in  different  lights  by  different 
eyes.  For  those  with  whom  Greek  history  and  Greek 
literatiu-e  simply  mean  the  history  and  literature  of 
two  or  three  pet  centuries,  for  those  with  whom 
those  centuries  are  something  to  be  shut  off  from 
the  profane  contact  of  all  other  ages,  something  to  be 
marked  off  in  its  solitude  by  the  mysterious  brand  of 
"  classical,"  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  saves  trouble,  and 
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it  very  likely  looks  prettier,  to  write  all  Greek  names 
Latin  fashion.  But  this  will  not  do  for  those  with 
whom  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  simply  one 
part,  though  surely  the  noblest  part,  of  the  general 
study  of  language,  for  those  with  whom  the  histoiy  of 
Greece  is  simply  one  part,  though  surely  the  most 
instructive  part,  of  the  general  history  of  the 
world.  It  will  not  do  for  those  with  whom  the 
Greek  tongue  and  the  Greek  nation  are  not  things 
which  died  at  some  date  not  exactly  fixed,  but 
things  which  have  never  ceased  to  live,  and  which 
are  still  living  and  acting  in  the  world  of  our  own 
day.  Those  to  whom  things  come  in  this  light  must 
have  a  spelling,  as  they  must  have  a  pronunciation, 
which  will  do  for  aU  ages  of  that  tongue  and  that 
nation.  They  cannot  conform  to  the  unintelligible 
rule  that  Greek  names  down  to  a  certain  unfixed 
point  are  to  be  written  as  if  they  were  Latin,  and 
after  that  unfixed  point  to  be  written  as  if  they  were 
modem  Italian.  They  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
call  a  certain  Greek  island  at  one  stage  Melos  and 
at  another  stage  MilOy  the  later  at  the  risk  of 
causing  a  famous  statue  of  Aphrodite  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  handiwork  of  a  wrestler  of  Krot6n  whose 
name  will  come  in  my  story.  They  must  give 
exactly  the  same  shape  to  the  'OSva-a-eijs  who  came 
to  BpivaKirj  and  to  the  'OSva-aev^  whose  bastion  the 
"  classical "  fanatics  of  Athens,  in  their  strange  eager- 
ness to  wipe  out  the  history  of  their  land,  have  so 
cruelly  swept  away.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to 
write  Greek  names  so  that  they  may  be  palpably 
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seen  to  be  Greek  and  not  Latin.  There  is  no  reason 
for  writing  them  Latin-fashion  rather  than  any 
other  fashion,  except  the  superstition  that  things 
Greek  and  things  Latin  have  some  special  common 
nature  by  virtue  of  which  they  ought  to  be  kept 
apart  from  all  other  things.  But  this  superstition 
is  one  of  those  against  which  all  sound  study  of 
language,  all  sound  study  of  history,  must  for  ever 
strive. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  again  that  this  rule 
does  not  apply  to  really  English  forms  of  Greek 
names,  as  Philip,  Athens,  Corinth.  I  have  some- 
times been  asked  why  I  write  y  and  not  u  for  Greek 
v,  when  it  stands  apart  and  is  not  coupled  with 
another  letter.  Some,  it  seems,  would  have  me 
write  Kwana  and  Ibt^kos.  The  whole  story  is  rather 
too  long  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  Preface ;  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  the  Latins  invented,  and  the  older 
English  adopted,  the  letter  y  for  the  express  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  Greek  sound  of  v  from  the 
Latin  and  English  sound  of  u.  And  among  English 
forms  I  have,  perhaps  weakly — the  Germans  are 
bolder — reckoned  a  few  where  the  Latin  form  is  so 
familiar  that  it  may  pass  for  an  English  form.  And, 
as  I  write  Greek  names  Greek-fashion,  I  write  Sikel 
names  Latin-fashion,  to  point  out  what  the  real 
tongue  of  the  Sikels  was. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  additions  and  corrections 
to  the  first  volume.  This  cannot  be  helped 
when  new  lights  on  minute  points  are  constantly 
pouring   in   at    the   last    moment.     Amid  such    a 
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mass  of  extracts  in  different  languages,  I  have 
done  what  I  could  to  secure  accuracy  of  writing 
and  printing;  but  the  task  is  hard.  My  eyes 
are  not  so  strong  as  they  once  were,  and  a 
wrong  letter  or  accent,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
change  the  look  of  the  word,  easily  escapes  notice, 
even  with  glasses.  In  the  little  Hebrew  that  I 
have  had  to  bring  in,  I  have  tried  hard  to  put 
Resh  and  Daleih  in  their  right  places,  but  I  would 
not  be  siire  that  I  have  always  succeeded.  And, 
as  I  am  afraid  that  other  errors  may  lurk  in  the 
book  which  I  have  not  found  out  for  myself,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  count  no  act  more  friendly  than  to 
tell  me  of  such,  and  to  point  out  any  kind  of  pos- 
sible improvement,  if  only  it  is  done  in  the  spirit  of 
a  friend  and  not  in  that  of  an  unprovoked  enemy. 

In  these  volumes  I  bring  down  the  story  to  the 
beginning  of  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicily.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  book  a  great  deal  is  already  written. 
I  have  done  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  inva- 
sion as  it  seemed  to  me  on  the  spot  with  Thucy- 
dides  and  Grote  ever  at  hand,  and  with  many 
references  to  Holm  and  Schubring.  But  I  have 
still  to  revise  my  account  by  the  help  of  such  other 
lights,  old  and  new,  as  are  to  be  had.  In  the  like 
sort  I  have  done  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion, 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Dionysios,  parts  of 
the  careers  of  Di6n,  Timole6n,  and  Agathokl^s,  a 
good  deal  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  most  of 
the  war  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by 
Marcellus.     Much  of  this  has  been  written  in  Sicily; 
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much  that  was  written  elsewhere  has  been  revised 
there.  Between  Marcellus  and  Maniak^s  I  have 
barely  touched  one  or  two  points ;  but  the  Imperial 
Restoration  of  a.d.  1038,  the  rise  of  the  House  of 
Hauteville,  and  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Count 
Roger,  have  all  been  written.  But  they  all  need 
a  further  revision,  in  which  I  shall  doubtless  be 
helped  by  a  German  and  a  French  history  of  the 
Norman  times,  both  of  which  have  been  published 
since  mine  was  written.  The  Kings  I  have  hardly 
touched. 

And  now  I  have  many  friends  to  thank  for  much 
help  freely  and  kindly  given  in  many  ways.  First 
and  far  above  all  must  come  my  son-in-law  Arthur 
John  Evans,  my  companion  in  so  large  a  part  of  my 
Sicilian  travels,  my  constant  adviser,  here  and 
there,  both  in  his  own  special  departments  of  work 
and  in  many  others.  Next  to  him  I  would  put 
Mr.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
University.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  go  oyer 
Achradina  and  Epipolai,  and  to  spell  out  the  tale 
of  Thucydides  with  him.  And  I  was  well  pleased  to 
look  at  the  Hexapyla  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Dionysian  wall  along  with  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson 
of  Balliol  College.  Nor  must  I  forget  men  of 
Sicily  itself.  Professor  Antonino  Salinas  at  Palermo, 
and  the  Cavaliere  Saverio  Cavallari  at  Syracuse, 
quoted  long  ago  by  Grote,  and  who  is  stiU,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  hearty  and  active.  And,  besides 
companions  in  Sicily,  English  and  Sicilian,  others 
have  given  me  much  precious  help  in  the  way  of 
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suggestions  and  corrections,  in  the  way  of  point- 
ing out  books,  references,  points  of  all  kinds. 
Such  are  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro,  Provost  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  Reader  in  Latin,  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  Reader  in  Foreign  History,  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  and  the  Rev.  North  Pinder. 
And  I  have  specially  to  thank  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Hicks 
for  most  kind  help  in  his  own  special  department  of 
inscriptions.  And  I  owe  much,  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar,  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  scholar  still  young  in 
years,  but  who  is  clearly  destined  to  do  great  things 
for  the  Unity  of  History. 

Oxford : 
November  i*jth,  1890. 
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ADDITIONS   AND  CORRECTIONS. 


p.  2, 1. 9.  So  it  used  to  be  believed.  See  the  articles  Sieilia  and  Sardinia 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography.  Later  measurements  make  Sicily  the  larger. 
See  Holm,  i.  327.  Nissen,  Italische  Landeskunde,  i.  353.  The  difference  is 
of  no  historical  importance. 

p.  26, 1.  9,  for  "  successors  **  read  "  successes  " 
p.  56,  note  2.  for  "  i.  6.  2  *'  read  "  i.  6.  3  ** 
p.  59, 1-  I3i  for  "  Calav^  "  read  "  Calar^  " 

p.  68,  last  line,  for  "  along  the  south  coast  as  far  *'  read  ''  along  the  east 
coast  as  far  as  " 
p.  69, 1.  I,  for  "  Akesimds"  read  **  Akeeinte  *' 
p.  69,  1.  4,  for  **  which  "  read  •*  these  " 

p.  69,  note  2.  There  seems  a  lurking  reference  to  the  derivation  of  Nehrodes 
in  Gratius,  Cynegetica,  525  ; 

^'Poesent  i^tmeas  utinam  se  ferre  per  arces, 
Qui  Indus  Siculis.    quid  tum,  si  turpia  colla 
Aut  tenuis  dorso  ourvatur  spina?  per  illos 
Cantatus  Graiis  Agragas,  victseque  fragosum 
Nebroden  liquere  ferae." 
p.  70,  note  3.     In  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  (51)  there  is  a  reference  to 
Hybla  in  which  it  is  coupled  with  Henna ; 

"  Hybla,  totos  funde  flores,  quotquoi  annus  attulit ; 
Hybla  florum  sume  vestem,  quantus  Enns  campus  est.** 
P*  7^>  1-  5  ^xn  bottom.  There  is  a  passage  in  Gratius,  430,  which  has  been 
thought  (Wernsdorf,  Excursus  vi)  to  refer  to  this  phenomenon ; 
**  Est  in  Trinacria  specus  ingens  rnpe  cavique 
Introsum  reditus;  circum  atrse  moenia  sUvsb 
Alta  premunt,  ruptique  ambustis  £aucibus  amnes, 
Vuloano  condicta  domus,  quam  supter  eunti 
Stagna  sedent  venis  oleoque  madentia  vivo.*' 
But  there  is  really  nothing  like  this  at  Akragas,  and  others   have  more 
reasonably  changed  the  scene  to  ^tna. 

p.  80, 1.  I,  for  **  Am^nanos  "  read  "  Amenanos  " 

p.  80, 1.  f.  "  Ordtos  "  is  hardly  an  allowable  form.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  any  Greek  writer.    See  p.  255,  note  i.     Cf.  p.  83. 

pp.  82-83,  note  2,  dele  "  The  form  ....  dy€iy"    The  derivation  is  not 
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that  of  SerriiUy  but  of  ClaTer  himself.    See  more  on  this  river  at  pp.  540,  541 . 
When  Silins,  xiv.  230,  calls  it 

** ,  .  .  Facilem  superari  gnigite  paroo 
Pantagiam/* 
he  must  have  meant  before  it  got  between  the  rocks. 

p.  84, 1.  I.    I  am  told  that  there  is  really  no  docamentary  anthority  for 
assigning  the  bridge  to  Greorge ;  but  the  tradition,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  river  got  the  name  Ammiraglio,  seems  proof  enough.    Cf.  p.  ai8. 
p.  86,  note  3.     for  "  Qypes  "  read  "  Oypea  " 

p.  loa,  note  2,  for  KvicXwwts  Kal  AataTpuy6p€s  read  Ki^MXwwas  ictd  AaiarpV' 
yovas. 

p.  106, 1.  5.    See  on  the  identification  with  the  peninsula  of  Mylai,  p.  587. 
p.  112,  last  two  lines,  deU  "east**  and  "the  Tdcanic  Calogero  their 
chief" 
p.  1 19,  side-note,  for  «  Sikels  "  read  "  Sikans  *' 
p.  140,  note,  for  "  140  "  read  "  146" 

p.  144, 1.  16,  after  **  Saint  Mark  '*  read  "  perhaps,  and  not  Apollonia,  the 
site  on  San  Fratello,*' 

p.  144,  last  line,  dele  **  perhaps,  and  not  ApoUonia^  the  site  of  San  Fratello ; 
in  either  case  it  was  ** 
p.  145, 1.  4,  dele  "  Saint  *' 
p.  152, 1.  10,  for  "Of"  read  "  Among  " 
p.  176,  L  6  from  bottom,  and  note  2.    See  p.  535. 

p.  187,  note  6.  The  Macedonian  purification  of  the  army  by  passing 
through  the  two  parts  of  a  slain  dog,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Arrian,  but  comes 
in  Q.  Curtius,  x.  9.  12. 

p.  189,  last  line.  This  version  appears  in  the  poem  headed  Pentadii  Tumulus 
Acidis; 

"Aoidis  hsec  cemis  montana  cacumina  busti, 

.^Ek[uor  et  ex  imis  fluminis  ire  jugis. 

Ista  Cydopei  durant  monumenta  furoris; 

Hie  amor,  hie  dolor  est,  Candida  nympha,  tuus. 
Sed  bene,  si  periit,  jaoet  hac  sub  mole  sepultus, 

Nomen  et  exultans  unda  perenne  vehit 
Sic  manet  ille  quidem  neque  mortuus  esse  feretur, 
Vitaque  per  liquidas  cerula  manat  aquas." 
p.  190, 1.  9.    It  will  be  seen  in  vol.  ii.  p.  266  that  the  story,  or  part  of  it,  is 
much  older,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  Bacohylid^,  nephew  of  Simdnidds. 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  the  earlier  versions  Galatds  only  was  mentioned. 
One  may  guess  that  Keltos  and  Illyrioe  were  added  long  after,  when  men  bad 
begun  to  speculate  about  Oalli  and  Celtay  perhaps  after  Illyrioum  had  be- 
come part  of  the  Gaelish  province  of  Caesar.     One  would  like  to  know  whether 
any  form  of  the  story  had  a  place  in  the  poem  of  Philoxenos,  mentioned  in 
p.  191,  note. 

p.  210, 1.  2,  for  "  had  "  read  «  has  " 

p.  213,  note  2.    See  below,  p.  420.    The  dwarf-palm  is  surely  meant, 
p.  227,  note  2.    I  should  not  have  left  out  the  dear  case  of  Ashtoreth- 
worship  on  Akrokorinthos  itself.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  532.     Strabo,  viii.  6.  20. 
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p.  230, 1.  17.  I  have  since  said  something  more  on  this  head  in  an  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Keview  for  September,  1890,  headed  **  Carthage.'' 

p.  263, 1.  12  from  bottom,  for  "  even"  read  "  ever  " 

p.  270,  note.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  552. 

p.  304,  1.  18,  for  '*  he  "  read  *'  we  " 

p.  307, 1. 1 1,  for  '*  Thesprotians  and  Molottians  "  read  "  the  Thesprotian  and 
the  Molottian." 

p.  316,  note  1,  for  "  Strabo,  v.  44  "  read  **  Strabo,  v.  4.  4" 

p.  316,  note  2,  for  "  Strabo,  vi.  22  '*  read  ''Strabo,  vi.  2.  2  " 

p.  326,  note.  Was  he  black,  like  Our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln  ?  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  black  Archagetas  at  the  elder  Megara.  Pans.  L  42.  5  ;  6  filv  8^ 
IlvOtos  KoXoifitvos  Mai  6  A€icaTrj<p6pos  rots  Alyvnrlois  ftAXiora  koiMurt  ^oivoiSf  bv 
^^  'Apx^ry^njv  iirovofid(ov<riv  Alytyrjrucois  ipyois  iarlv  Sfioios,  kfitvov  ik  wwra 
dfiolws  frtwoirjTcu.     Benndorf,  36. 

p.  327,  note  2.  So  also  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Parcsmio* 
graphic  L  72. 

p.  329,  1.  22.  We  know  that  Syracuse,  as  it  stood  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  was  equal  in  sixe  to  Athens  (Thuo.  vii.  28).  The  enlargements  of 
Dionysios  must  have  made  it  much  greater  than  Athens,  unless  we  take  in 
Peiraieus.  By  the  time  that  Hadrian  enlarged  Athens,  Syracuse  had  begun 
to  shrink  up  again. 

P*  335 >  !•  iS>  foi"  ''settlements*'  read  "settlement" 

pp.  340-1.  I  fear  that  I  have  not  in  this  paragraph  described  the  relations 
between  Corinth  and  her  colonies  quite  accurately.  There  is  nothing  to 
change  that  directly  concerns  Sicilian  history,  as  the  contrast  between  Korkyra 
and  Syracuse  holds  good  in  any  case.  But  the  peculiar  position  of  Corinth 
towards  her  colonies  is  interesting  for  the  history  of  Greek  colonization  and  of 
colonization  in  generaL  A  chief  source  of  knowledge  about  them  is  the 
seventh  book  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (C.  Mtiller,  iii.  391 )» who  is  held  to 
represent  Ephoros.  I  infer  that  Korkyra,  after  establishing  its  independ- 
ence, was  brought  under  Corinthian  dominion  under  either  Kypselos  or 
Periandros,  and  won  back  its  independence  after  the  fall  of  their  dynasty. 
That  dynasty  was  the  great  time  of  Corinthian  colonization,  and  the  colonies, 
planted  by  tyrants,  were  naturally  planted  as  dependencies,  largely  ruled  by 
under-tyrants  of  the  ruling  house.  Epidamnos,  I  infer  fi'om  the  whole  story, 
was  a  plantation  of  Periandros  in  his  character  of  lord  both  of  Corinth  and 
Korkyra.  Its  formal  founder  and  part  of  its  citizens  came  from  Corinth ;  after 
the  renewed  independence  of  Korkyra,  it  had  naturally,  from  its  position, 
more  to  do  with  Korkyra  than  with  Corinth. 

p.  350.  L  4,  for  " balk  "  read  "bulk  " 

P*  353*  i^(^  3*  A.  vast  number  of  stories,  conjectures,  and  what  not,  will 
be  found  in  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar,  Nem.  i.  i.     Cf.  also  Polybios,  xii.  \d. 

p.  359,  line  5  from  bottom.  All  the  singular  forms  of  the  name  do  seem  to 
be  late  (see  p.  357,  note  3) ;  yet  one  would  not  be  surprised  if  one  lighted  on 
an  early  form  to  match  the  Homeric  O^/^i?,  Mvin^n;,  and  others. 

p.  366,  note  4,  for  Arproovvra  read  iyvoovvroiv 

p.  380.  The  reference  to  note  3  should  come  in  1.  15  after  the  word 
"Geldn." 
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p.  414,  note  I.  A  forthcoming  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  in  the  Nuniis- 
matio  Chronicle  for  1891,  pp.  9,  10,  has  some  further  matter  about  the  coins  of 
Himera.  The  name  has  a  remarkable  number  of  initial  letters,  H  in  the  older 
spelling,  I  in  the  newer,  as  also  K  (as  mentioned  in  the  note),  Q  (a  form  of  H), 
and  y,  a  rare  form  of  F.  The  figure  of  the  Chimaira  \%hich  appears  in  con- 
nexion with  the  K  spelling  is  connected  with  the  root  "ion  (see  p.  414,  note  a), 
as  applied  to  the  hot  springs.     The  Lykian  Chimaira,  it  appears,  was  a  volcano. 

One  can  only  guess  at  these  things.  I  should  expect  to  find  that  the  name 
of  Himera  had  in  its  origin  nothing  to  do  with  Greek  ififpos  or  i^fjt4pa,  nothing 
to  do  with  Semitic  "ion,  nothing  to  do  with  a  Lykian  Chimaira.  The  Greeks, 
it  is  dear,  played  on  the  name ;  the  Phoenicians  may  have  done  the  same. 
The  chances  are  that  the  real  name  is  Sikan,  and  those  who  have  conquered 
the  Impossible  may  give  us  a  Basque  guess  with  more  likelihood  of  success 
than  any  of  the  others. 

The  point  of  real  importance  is  that  'l/*^pa  and  ijfiipa  came  near  enough  in 
sound  for  the  words  to  be  played  upon. 

p.  421, 1.  5.  The  plant  ciXti^cv,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Vines  and  Mr.  Clements 
Markham,  is  really  wild  celery. 

p.  423,  L  3.    On  these  works  of  Empedokl^s,  see  voL  ii.  p.  353. 

p.  430,  note;  dele  the  last  two  lines.  They  are  true  of  most  of  Pindar*s 
odes,  but  not  of  this  particular  one,  which  must  be  older  than  the  enlargement 
of  Akragas.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  The  words  KoWurra  fiportav  ttoXiojv,  applied 
to  Akragas  before  its  enlargement,  answer  to  the  title  La  MagnificcL,  applied 
to  Girgenti,  now  it  has  again  shrunk  up  within  its  oldest  bounds. 

p.  440,  note.  There  is  another  mention  of  Eknomos  as  Akragantine  in 
Plutarch,  Didn,  36.     But  it  is  Geloan  in  Diod.  xix.  104. 

p.  456,  L  13  from  bottom,  for  "  contemporory  "  read  "  contemporary  " 

p.  457, 1.  I.  We  get  the  wtpip^vra  ircSra  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  309,  210,  and  in 
Plutarch,  Dion,  34,  we  read  of  1)  wpoffKKv(ov9a  vpds  ri/v  AxpCwoKtv  $A\a(r<pa, 
where  dicp6iro\is  means  the  Island. 

p.  460, 1.  5  from  bottom.  There  are  also  two  references  in  Manilius.  In  iv. 
633  he  says ; 

"Trinaeria  Italia  tantnm  pnecisa  reoessit.** 
And  again  in  iv.  787 ; 

"  Insula  Trinacrise  fluitantem  ad  jura  sororem 
Subsequitur  Creten  sub  eoHem  condita  signo, 
Proximaque  Italia  et  tenui  divisa  profiindo 
Ora  paris  sequitur  leges,  nee  sidere  rupta  est.** 
For  "  ad  jura  **  Mr.  Ellis  suggests  ''*  aditura."     We  must  remember  that  Sicily, 
as  conceived  at  any  time  before  D'Anville  (see  p.  53),  had  much  more  the  air 
of  drawing  near  to  or  pointing  to  Crete  than  it  has  in  real  life. 

p.  463, 1.  13,  deU  "  clearly  " 

p.  466, 1. 16.  In  later  editions  I  find  here  the  form  Tptvcuclrj.  The  manuscripts 
seem  to  have  both  forms.  O.  Schneider  (i.  214)  has  a  note;  **Equidem 
putaverim  Tpiyaiciay  poetas  dixisse  ab  ditff  deducentes  nomen  velificantibus  et 
Homerica  insula  eptvcuciij  et  urbe  TptvaKia  quam  memoret  Diod.  xii.  29,  atque 
banc  urbem  hie  quoque  intelligendam  esse  afiSrmat  Toup.**  One  would  be  glad 
to  add  a  new  tact  to  our  very  small  stock  about  the  town  of  Trinakia,  and 
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the  more  80  as  Trinakia  is  distinguished  from  JStna.  But  Meineke  (i6o) 
wants  to  get  rid  of  Aitvtj  and  to  read  aZe  yaLp  'Ipff/,  meaning  seemingly  the 
Liparaian  Hiera  (see  p.  88).     The  whole  passage  is  curious ; 

aZt  ycip  Airvrf, 

aZ(  Sk  TpivaKlt]  "Siteavofv  ^8os,  a^c  Zi  ydraiv 
*lTaXlrjf  fifydXfjv  8c  fioijv  M  K6pvos  dvrtt. 
It  is  comforting  to  find  Italy  spoken  of  as  near  Sicily,  and  not  the  other  way. 
And  we  will  not  correct  'IraXlas  in  a  scholiast  who  says  vrjffos  AyrtKfnf  [al.  ir/>d] 
TTJs  Zi«€Axas  i)  Kvpyoi  iffrl.    Sardd,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the  way ;  but,  as  it  is  no 
longer  the  greatest  of  islands,  it  matters  less. 

p.  471,  1.  6  from  bottom.  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf  (Philologische  XJnter- 
suchungen,  vii.  168)  takes  the  derivation  from  0piva^  for  granted.  "  Thrinakia, 
von  Ofiva^,  heisst  die  gabelformige  InseL"  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why.  H. 
Nissen,  on  the  other  hand  (Italische  Landeskunde,  4),  says,  '*  Auch  der  Name 
der  Heliosinsel  epivcueiij  scheint  misveratanden  aus  Tpivcuepia,  *  Dreispitz,*  eine 
Bezeichnung,  die  Sicilien  frtih  in  der  Schiffertradition  erhalten  haben  mag." 
He  naturally  refers  to  Strabo,  vi.  a,  i.     See  p.  464. 

p.  474, 1.  2,  dele  "  there  quoted  " 

p.  489.  On  Sikel  woi*ds  see  a  note  of  Busolt,  G.  G.  i.  284,  with  the  further 
instances  of  /xoitok  for  mutuum  and  xdpicapov  for  career.  Moitov  comes  from 
the  excellent  authority  of  Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  179,  where  I  ought  to  have  noticed 
it  before ;  **  Si  datum  quod  reddatur,  mutuum,  quod  Siculi  moeton ;  itaque 
scribit  Sophron  moeton  anti  moetu."  Of  these  last  words  there  are  many 
readings,  of  which  *'  moeton  antimo  **  clearly  points  to  the  proverb  (whatever 
it  means)  preserved  by  H^sychios,  seemingly  from  Sdphrdn,  fwirol  Sarrifioi; 
vapoifjua  XtK(\oTr  ^  ycip  xdpa  fioi  t6v  olv6xapiv,  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  pro- 
fessed Uapoifuoypdxpoin 

The  use  of  mutuum  comes  under  the  same  head  as  the  use  of  Sikel  weights 
and  measures.    See  more  in  the  Appendix,  p.  508. 

p.  491, 1.  19,  dele  **  ^K(\ol  and  :Ei«fKol " 

p.  492,  last  line.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Sayce  for  telling  me  how.  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  witnesses  that  there  was  a  J^ovdytka  in  Elaria,  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Kar  himself,  &s  di^XoT  teai  ToUvofta.  xoXovo't  ydp  ol  Kdpts  ffovay  t6v  T<i^ov, 
yikav  dk  t6v  0aat\ia.  1  must  confess  that  I  had  never  looked  out  ^vdytXa, 
But  what  a  leap  to  our  chilly  Sikel  river, 

p.  497, 1.  I.  Dioddros  (xvi.  9)  has  another  casual  reference  to  Minda,  in 
which  he  gives  another  account,  attributing  its  foundation  to  Minds  himself; 

Ata;y KoriwXfvfft  rTjs  "^ Puepaycarrivrji  tU  riiv  dvofia^ofiinjv  Mlvojav  a^rrj  H 

TO  fJL^v  vaX<u6v  inr6  Mivcaos  ticrlffBrj  rod  fiaaiXioas  Kprjr&Vf  icaO*  tv  Kaip6v  (rfrwy 
AoiSoXov  int^tvdiOrj  KoaKd\<f)  r^  fiaatXti  rSnr  XiKavw,  The  other  version  is 
likely  to  preserve  the  more  genuine  tradition.  Dioddros  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  place  in  its  later  character  of  Hdrakleia  or  Has  Melkart,  but  without 
mentioning  the  name.  We  shall  come  to  it  often  in  yet  later  times.  The  coins 
spoken  of  in  the  text  are  specially  important,  as  marking  a  PhoBnician  re- 
action later  than  the  Greek  coins  at  Panormos  mentioned  in  p.  302. 

P'  503*  !•  9  from  bottom,  for  "  Kiiminos  "  read  "  Krimisoe  " 

p.  513)  1.  7  et  seqq.  from  bottom,  read  *'  one  near  to  the  site  of  the  Hyblaian 
Megara,  and  also  known  as  the  Greater  Hybla  ** 
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p.  515,  1.  II  from  bottom.  ytKw^xAfiwfir  might  come  from  H^ychioe  ; 
y4\ay'  air^  i)X(ov. 

p.  519, 1.  9,  for  "  Synaithos  "  read  "  Symaithos  " 

p.  535, 1.  3  from  bottom.  This  of  ooane  depends  on  the  reading  "Martis  " 
or  *'matri8  "  in  the  passage  from  Virgil  quoted  in  p.  517.  I  do  not  presume 
to  judge  of  such  matters ;  but  I  should  be  better  pleased  to  read  '*  Martis/^  as 
helping  me  to  another  chthonian  power. 

P-  530, 1.  6,  for  "  which  "  read  "  whom  " 

p.  535,  line  7  hova  bottom.    Schneider  also  rejects  the  line ;  but  Henna  is 
mentioned,  and  seemingly  with  reference,  though  less  distinctly,  to  D^met^r  and 
Persephond,  in  two  other  places  of  Kallimachos,  but  it  is  the  same  Hymn  (31), 
where  Henna  is  spoken  of  a^  beloved  by  Ddmdt^r  ; 
....  0cd  8'  iwtfialvfTo  x^^ 
octroy  'EXcvafvi,  T/mov^S*  Scop,  6kic6<tov  ^Eyvcf. 
TptomqZ*  (written  many  ways)  will  carry  us  on  to  T^linds  and  his  mysterious 
Up6.,    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,   122.     The   other   place  is  in  a  fragment,  146 
(Schneider,  ii.  413), 

A€7^Ta>  ^€^j,  oi  7ci/»  lyoi  8/xo  "wJ*  dc/8ccy 

yviupa^  ah  ii\v  Aartpiav  Vw*  dfio^aip  ij9rf 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

<pi\Qrripa  dpn  yiLp  ol  XuetkcL  /i^k  "^Earya. 
The  commentator  has  much  to  say  about  7a  and  ydp  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  his  head  to  ask,  what  one  would  have  thought  was  the  root  of 
the  matter,  what  his  author  exactly  meant  by  JUm€\A.  In  a  much  earlier  writer 
XuetX^  ''En^  would  have  meant  "  Henna  of  the  Sikels.**  In  a  much  later 
writer  it  would  mean  simply  "  Henna  in  Sicily."  Which  did  it  mean  in  the 
mouth  of  Kallimachos  ?  Tpivcudtfy  JUKavSfw  tdosj  is  rather  against  his  accuracy 
in  such  matters,  especially  if  he  really  did  mean  the  Sikel  town.  But  the 
main  point  is  that  Kallimachos  does  mention  Henna  in  connexion  with  Dd- 
m§t^r,  though  not  with  the  same  distinctness  as  the  Latin  poets.  It  was  only 
gradually,  during  the  writing  of  this  volume,  that  I  perceived  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  Henna  io  connexion  with  the  goddesses  in  any  early  Greek  writer. 
Had  I  grasped  this  fact  from  the  beginning,  I  might  have  set  it  forth  earlier 
and  more  clearly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kallimachos  is  the  first  extant 
writer  who  mentions  it.  In  so  late  a  writer,  a  contemporary  of  the  second 
Hier^n,  lord  of  Henna  as  well  as  of  Syracuse,  their  mention  is  not  wonderful ;  he 
comes  rather  into  the  same  class  as  the  Latin  writers.  The  holiness  of  Henna 
must  have  been  fully  established  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Sikel  belief  long  before 
his  day.  It  may  even  have  been  established  in  Pindar^s  day,  though  he  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  say  anything  about  it. 

P-  535f  1*  15*  ^  ^0  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem.  i.  ao,  says ;  Ijyow  *€p<rt<p6vtf 
wtpi  Tohs  riji' Afmji  diarplfiovffa  \€tfjutfyas  ijpwAff9rj  mpd  rod  nXoirrovoy.  It  does 
just  come  into  one's  head  whether  the  first  Greek  attempt  to  find  a  place  in 
Sicily  for  the  story  may  not  have  planted  it  by  JStna.  And  we  might  take 
the  passage  frx)m  Karkinos  quoted  in  p.  533  as  looking  the  same  way.  But 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  Pindar,  who  has  much  to  say  about 
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the  goddesses,  mnoh  to  say  aboat  ^tna,  does  not  seem  ever  to  bring  the  two 
together. 

p.  540,  L  10,  for  "  Crinise  "  read  "  Crimise  " 

p.  578,  L  4.  This  seems  to  agree  very  well  with  the  last  announcement 
about  Pheiddn ;  Busolt,  i.  140. 

p.  588,  1.  I,  for  "  Artemisia  "  read  "  Artemision  " 
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jneairemmean  coasts  preemmentiy  along-  those  of  Wrot-ri* 
itself.  It  belongs  to  another  t-lass  from  Cliios  and  Lesboa 
and  Samos,  from  Euboia  and  Korkyra  and  Cretej  even  from 

^  It  has  an  odd  sound  when  Skylax  (13)  tipeake  of  Sicily  ae  if  it  were  ntrt 
part  of  Europe;    xar^  Z\   'P^mJk   Jffri   ^«t*A.ia  f^erof   Aini   r^s  ^p^ivr^s 
dv^xovffa  aT&5ia  i0'  tls  Utkojpid^  dv^  'Pi^-ytW. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Compari- 
son with 
Sardinia 
and 
Cornea. 


Cyprus  whose  fortunes  it  so  largely  reproduced  on  a  greater 
scale.  A  superficial  glance  at  the  map  might  tempt  us  to 
say  that  Sicily  formed  part  of  a  group  of  three  great 
islands  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  A  modem  habit 
leads  us  to  look  on  Sicily^  Sardinia^  and  Corsica^  as  alike 
insular  appendages  to  Italy.  But  such  is  not  the  view  of 
history ;  such  is  not  the  view  even  of  accurate  geogp^phy . 
We  are  indeed  somewhat  surprised  when  we  find  that  of 
the  three  islands  just  spoken  of  Sicily  is  physically  not  the 
greatest,  that  it  is  surpassed  by  Sardinia  in  superficial  area. 
The  two  islands  have  indeed  something  in  common  in  their 
geographical  character.  Sicily^  with  its  solid  mass,  is  among 
islands  what  Asia  Minor  is  among  peninsulas.  Its  shape, 
so  nearly  triangular,  the  nature  of  its  coast,  so  much  less  cut 
up  by  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  much  less  fringed  by  smaller 
islands,  than  the  coast  of  Greece  or  even  the  coast  of 
Italy,  all  help  to  strengthen  the  quasi-contmentsA  character 
which  it  derives  fi*om  its  size.  Sicily  is  an  island;  its 
people  are  or  should  be  islanders ;  but  language  sometimes 
yields  to  facts,  and  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  spoken 
of  and  speaking  of  themselves  as  men  of  the  mainland  ^. 
In  no  other  Mediterranean  island  could  there  be  spots  so 
thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  sea ;  the  inland  parts  of  Sicily 
are  perhaps  more  thoroughly  inland  than  the  inland  parts 
of  Peloponn^sos.  Sardinia  too  is  a  solid  island ;  but  it  is 
less  solid  than  Sicily;  its  shape  does  not  give  it  a  character 
so  nearly  continental.  But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
difference  between  the  two.  In  truth  the  three  islands  do 
not  form  a  group ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  stand  in  close 
relation  to  one  another ;  Sicily  stands  apart  from  both. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  essentially  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean;    Sicily   belongs  neither    to  the   Western 


^  See  the  speech  of  Hermokratds  in  Thucydides  (vii.  21),  where  he  says 
that  the  Athenians  rose  to  their  naval  power,  having  before  been  ijivupvnu 


lome 
one 
or 

le. 


CENTRAL   POSITION   OF   SICILY.  : 

Mediterranean  nor  to  the  Eastern ;   it  parte   and  unites    chap.  i. 
the  two. 

It  is  this  central  position  which  has  given  Sicily  itsSidlynot 
special  historical  character;  it  is  this  which  has  called  of  any 
it  to  be,  before  all  other  lands,  the  meeting-place  of  the  P*^^^ 
nations.  It  is  to  this,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that 
Sicily  owes  its  illustrious  place  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
it  is  this  which  has  made  its  fortunes  so  widely  different 
from  those  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  ^.  It  is  an  island ;  but 
an  island  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  early  times,  was 
far  too  great  to  be  the  home  of  a  single  power  or  even  of  a 
single  people.  No  one  city  like  those  of  Greece,  no  one 
village-league  like  those  of  Italy,  could  make  the  whole 
island  its  possession.  And,  if  its  size  forbade  it  to  be  the 
home  of  a  single  power,  its  position  no  less  forbade  it  to  be 
the  home  of  a  single  nation.  Before  great  dominions  arose, 
Sicily  was,  by  its  own  nature,  a  world  of  its  own ;  it  was  a 
r^ion  large  enough  for  the  life,  the  interests,  the  disputes, 
of  many  powers,  such  as  powers  were  then,  to  find  room 
enough  for  their  full  action  within  its  bounds. 

But  the  special  characteristic  of  Sicily  is  that  it  has  been  Sicily  the 
something  more  than  a  land  cut  up  among  many  powers,  piaoe  of 
It  has  been  a  land  cut  up  among  powers   and  nations,  I^J^  ^^^ 
specially  diverse,  specially  hostile.    Its  geographical  position  nations, 
enabled  it,  it  almost   constrained   it,  to  be,   beyond  all 
other  European  lands,  the  battle-field  of  rival  races  and 
rival  creeds.     It  lay  open  to  settlement  from  every  quarter. 
The  connecting  link  between  Europe  and  Africa  invited 
settlement  both  from  Europe  and  from  Africa ;  the  barrier 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Mediterranean  in- 
vited settlement  from  the  maritime  and  colonizing  powers  of 
both  those  regions.     Above  all,  the  nearness  of  the  island 
to  the  central   peninsula  of   Europe   invited  settlement, 
influence,  conquest,  relations  and  dealings  of  every  kind,  at 
^  See  the  remArks  of  Arnold,  History  of  Borne,  i.  439. 
B  2, 
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CHAP.  I.    the  hands  of  the   successive  masters  of  that  peninsula. 
Itsrelatioii  Being  what  it  was  and  where  it  was,  Sicily  was  destined^ 
^      ^*     as  hy  an  irresistible  fate,  to  supply  a  dwelling-place  and  a 
fighting-place  for  the  chief  powers  of  the  Mediterranean 
world,  above  all  for  those  who,  in  any  age,  were  strong  in 
the  neighbouring  land  of  Italy.     Sicily,  too  great  to  be 
the  possession  of  a  single  king  or  city  or  even  league,  was 
not  merely  to  be,  like  the  Cretan  island  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  peninsula,  the  possession  of  many  owners  of  kindred 
stock.     It  was  to  be  parted  out  and  striven  for  among 
disputants  bound  as   it  were  to  enmity  and  rivalry  on 
every  ground.     This  lot  is  indeed  not  peculiar  to  Sicily ;  it 
is  shared  with  it  by  two  other  of  the  Mediterranean  lands, 
by  a  lesser  island  to  the  East  and  by  a  greater  peninsula 
Coiupari-    to  the  West.     Cyprus  and  Spain  have  both,  no  less  than 
Cyprus  and  Sicily,  been  the  meeting-places  and  the  battle-fields   of 
Spain.        nations.     There  has  therefore  never  at  any  time  been  a 
Cypriot  or  Sicilian  nationality  at  once  united  and  distinct. 
Spain,  in  the  geographical  sense,  still  contains  two  king- 
doms ;  one  might  say  that  it  still  contains  more  than  two 
nations.     In  the  case  of  Sicily  above  all,  the  meeting-place 
of  the  nations,  the  battle-field  of  the  nations,  could  never 
No  Sicilian  become  the  home  and  cradle  of  any  one  nation.     All  the 
anytime,    races  of  Europe  and  of  some  lands  beyond  Europe  have 
played  their  part  in  the  history  of  Sicily.     For  the  very 
reason  that  Sicily  has  found  dwelling-places  for  so  many 
nations,  a  Sicilian  nation  there  has  never  been. 

But  the  fact  that  Sicily  has  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
contending  nations  at  once  distingmshes  it  from  other  lands 
which  have  been,  in  one  age  or  another,  simple  places  of 
battle.  No  one  could  speak  of  Sicily,  no  one  could  speak  of 
Spain  or  Cyprus,  as  Lombardy  and  Belgium  have  in  some 
Wars  for  ages  been  truly  spoken  of,  as  the  cock-pit  of  Europe.  Most 
of  the  wars  which  have  been  waged  on  the  soil  of  Sicily 
or  on  the  waters  that  wash  her  shores  have  been  wars  in 
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which  Sicily  herself  was  more  deeply  concerned  than  any  chap.  i. 
other  land.  One  of  the  greatest  struggles  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  first  war  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Phoenician,  was  emphatically  the  War  for  Sicily^.  And 
the  other  wars  that  Sicily  has  seen  before  and  after  have 
been  in  like  sort  wars  for  Sicily  or  for  some  part  of  Sicily. 
They  have  been  wars  between  nations  or  powers  already 
established  in  the  island,  or  else  wars  between  nations  or 
powers  that  were  seeking  establishment,  dominion,  or  influ- 
ence, on  its  soil.  Some  fought  to  win  lands  from  others; 
some  to  keep  the  lands  which  themselves  or  their  fore- 
fathers had  won.  Some  came  to  conquer,  some  to  deliver ; 
some  came  on  an  errand  in  which  deliverance  and  conquest 
can  hardly  be  dissevered.  But  in  every  strife  Sicily  itself 
was  the  object.  If  there  has  never  been  a  Sicilian  nation, 
it  is  because  Sicily  has  drawn  to  itself  the  men  of  so  many 
nations  that  none  of  them  has  been  able  to  take  and  keep 
the  whole  land  as  its  own  abiding  possession. 

The  greatness  of  Sicily  therefore  has  never  been  strictly  The  great- 
a  native  greatness.  It  has  not  been,  like  the  greatness  of  ^^^  „^,^ 
old  Greece  or  of  old  Italy,  the  greatness  of  an  immemorial  "**^v«» 
people,  the  greatness  of  a  people  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history,  appear  already  in  possession  of  the  land 
which  is  their  historic  seat.  We  cannot  conceive  Greeks 
and  Latins  apart  from  Greece  and  Latium,  or  Greece  and 
Latium  apart  from  Greeks  and  Latins.  Of  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Latium  earlier  than  Greeks  and  Latins  we  can 
say  nothing  for  certain;  and,  though  we  are  used  to 
Greeks  and  Latins  in  lands  far  away  from  Greece  and 
Latium,  yet  we  know  them  only  as  colonists  from  Greece 
and  Latium  who  in  some  soi-t  carry  Greece  and  Latium 
with  them.  The  historical  greatness  of  Sicily  was  assuredly 
not  the  greatness  of  any  people  who  stood  to  the  land  in 
the  relation  in  which  Hellenes  stood  to  Hellas  and  Latins 
*  PolybioB,  i.  13 ;  b  wtfi  SuccXiof  w6\€/ios. 
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CHAP.  I.  to  Latium.  The  land  took  its  name  from  one  part  of  its 
inhabitants ;  but  those  who  gave  it  their  name  were  not 
its  oldest  recorded  inhabitants,  and  assuredly  the  historic 
but  colo-  greatness  of  the  land  was  not  their  work.  The  history  of 
Sicily  up  to  the  Roman  conquest  is  like  the  history  of 
America ;  it  is  the  history  of  a  land  which  became  great 
by  colonization  from  other  lands^  by  colonization  in  the 
strictest  sense  as  opposed  to  national  migration.  Its 
greatness  is  due  to  settlers  from  other  lands  who  kept  up 
in  their  new  homes  some  kind  of  relation  to  the  lands 
from  which  they  set  forth. 
Successive  The  greatness  of  Sicily  was  therefore  essentially  a 
Sicily.  colonial  greatness,  the  greatness  of  communities  which 
did  not  form  whole  nations  but  only  parts  of  nations, 
nations  of  which  other,  and  conmionly  larger,  parts  re- 
mained in  their  elder  homes.  Sicily  was  never  the  land 
of  a  single  nation,  holding  that  one  land  as  its  own  and 
confined  to  the  land  which  was  its  own.  She  was  never 
in  historic  times  the  chief  seat  of  any  nation,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  her  position  in  pre- 
historic times  was  at  all  different.  She  was  at  no  time 
a  land  from  which  men  set  forth  at  all  largely  to  settle 
in  other  lands ;  she  was  at  all  times  a  land  in  which  men 
came  largely  to  settle  from  other  lands.  So  it  was  with 
her  Phoenician,  her  Greek,  her  Roman,  her  Arab,  her 
Sicily  Norman,  and  her  Lombard  settlers.  All  these  nations 
chief aefttof  13^®  settlements  on  Sicilian  soil;  but  Sicily  never  be- 
any  nation,  ^^^g  the  head  seat  of  the  power  of  any  of  them.  Of 
none  of  these  nations  did  the  whole  body  or  the  greater 
part  take  up  its  abode  in  Sicily.  Their  Sicilian  settle- 
ments were  only  offshoots  of  a  stock  whose  main  body 
remained  elsewhere.  There  was  a  day  when  Sicily  con- 
tained the  greatest  city  and  the  mightiest  power  in  the 
Hellenic  world;  but  Sicily  never  became  Hellas;  she 
never  became  the   leading  part  of   Hellas.     Under  the 
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Phoenician  and  the  Arab  the  position  of  Sicily  was  one    chap.  i. 
of  more  or  less  dependence.    From  the  time  when  Carthage  Semitic 
rose  to  power,  the  Phoenician  cities  in   Sicily  were  de-    ^  ^* 
pendencies  of  a  greater  Phoenician  city  elsewhere.     The 
Saracen   lords  of  Sicily,  besides  their  allegiance  to  the 
common  head  of  Islam,  always  acknowledged  some  kind 
of  supremacy  in  African  princes  of  their  own  creed.   Under 
the  Roman  dominion  Sicily  was,  like  other  lands,  a  subject  Roman 
province ;  and  when  Rome  had  grown  into  Romania,  the       ^' 
dream  of  making  Sicily  the  chief  seat  of  Roman  power 
never  came  into  the  head  of  any  man,  save  once  perhaps 
into  the  frenzied  brain  of  an  oppressor  who  had  made  the 
New  and  the  Old  Rome  alike  hateful  to  him  ^.     It  was  Norman 
under  her  Norman  princes  that  Sicily,  as  Sicily,  as  an   *^*^' 
united  whole,  held  her  highest  place.     But  she  was  not 
the  only  seat  of  Norman  power ;  a  dweller  in  the  island 
of  the  Ocean  can  hardly  allow  that  she  was  the  chief. 
And  the  Norman  lord  of  Sicily  was  lord  also  of  lands  on 
the  adjoining  mainland  which  in  the  end  showed  them- 
selves to  be  greater  than  the  island.     The  history  of  SicUy 
then,  with  all  its  greatness  and  its  special  interest,  must 
still  be  set  down  as  in  some  sort  a  secondary  history.     It 
is   a  history  which  exists  mainly  in   its   relation  to   the 
history  of  other  lands.     So  to  be  is  implied  in  the  position 
of  the  island  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations.     The  Compari- 
nations   did   not  go    forth   in   their  full  force   to  meetj^^^^' 

there.     It  was  as  when  North  America  might  be  called  ??^°^\*^ 

^  mstones. 

the  meeting-place  and  the  battle-field  of  France,  Spain, 
and  England.  The  new  France,  the  new  Spain,  the  new 
England,  remained  secondary  to  the  elder  European  homes 
of  the  three  nations.  And  if  in  later  times  we  may  say 
that  North  America  has  become  the  greatest  home  of  the 
English  folk,  it  is  the  greatest  home  only  in  the  sense 

*  We  shall  come  in  due  ooone  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Emperor  Constans 
the  Second  at  Syracuse. 
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CHAP.  I.    in  which  for  a  while  Sicily  contained  the  greatest  power 
of  Hellas. 
Import-  But  if  the  history  of  Sicily  is  in  this  sense  secondary, 

slcHy^in  i^  i*  ^^  chiefly  made  up  of  the  strifes  of  nations  whose 
European  ^hief  scats  wcre  elsewhere,  yet  Sicily  ever  held  a  place 
which  tended  to  make  its  possession  of  the  utmost  weight 
among  the  powers  which  strove  for  it.  It  was  more  than 
a  prize  to  add  to  the  strength  and  fame  of  the  powel* 
which  might  win  it»  The  fate  of  Sicily  touched  the  very 
life  of  the  contending  powers ;  it  touched  the  very  life  of 
all  European  history.  In  the  widest  view  of  the  world's 
history,  Greece  and  Italy  must  count  as  one  whole. 
The  dominion  of  Rome  was  the  form  which  Europe 
Its  place  had  to  take  in  the  feu;e  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  great 
Europe  and  question,  that  in  which  Greece  was  the  earlier  champion 
Africa.  gjj^  Rome  the  later,  was  whether  Sicily  should  be  Euro- 
pean or  African — if  African  be  the  right  word  to  apply 
to  an  Asiatic  power  planted  on  African  soil.  And  in  that 
question  it  turned  on  the  possession  of  Sicily  whether 
Europe  or  Africa  should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  Medi- 
terranean world.  The  Greek  kept  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily  for  Europe  till  the  Roman  was  able  to  secure  the 
whole.  We  can  hardly  conceive  what  would  have  come 
if  Gelon,  Dionysios,  Timole6n,  Agathokles,  and  Pyrrhos — 
tyrants,  kings,  and  deliverers  must  for  once  be  classed 
together — had  all  fought  in  vain,  if,  when  Rome  and 
Carthage  met  face  to  face,  all  Sicily  had  been  Phoenician. 
We  can  better  conceive  what  would  have  come  if  the 
result  of  the  War  for  Sicily  had  been  to  leave  Panormos 
a  Carthaginian  possession  and  Syracuse  a  Carthaginian 
dependency.  To  say  no  more,  with  such  a  starting-point 
in  his  hands,  the  greatest  Hannibal  could  hardly  have 
needed  to  make  his  toilsome  march  across  the  Alps. 
The  early  Sicily  was  thus  a  land  of  many  nations,  but  never  in 
anta.  recorded  times  the  chief  seat  of  any  one  nation.    And  even 
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in   prsehistoric   days   the   two   chief  races  of  the  island,    chap,  i, 

Sikans  and  Sikels,  no  less  than  Phoenicians  and  Greeks.  Sikans  and 

.  SikeLi. 
seem  to  have  been  settlers  from  other  lands,  who  left  kins- 
folk behind  them  in  their  elder  seats.  This  was  nndoubt- 
edly  so  with  those  who  gave  its  abiding  name  to  the 
island.  The  larger  part  of  the  Sikel  people  may  have 
moved  into  the  land  which  through  their  coming  became 
Sikelia;  but  the  whole  nation  did  not  change  its  seats; 
ages  after  there  still  were  Sikels  in  other  lands.  But  we  Migration 
instinctively  draw  a  distinction  between  the  migrations,  ni^^n." 
whole  or  partial,  of  primaeval  and  unrecorded  days  and 
the  colonial  enterprises  of  the  great  colonizing  nations  of 
history.  The  movements,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part, 
whether  of  a  greater  or  a  lesser  part,  of  an  undeveloped 
nation  which  has  as  yet  no  history,  no  defined  place  in  the 
world,  is  something  essentially  different  from  settlements 
systematically  sent  forth  to  other  lands  by  established 
cities  or  kingdoms.  The  former  class  of  migrations  have 
happened  in  all  times  and  places ;  but  they  belong  mainly 
to  the  early  ages  of  a  people.  The  latter  class  are  what  we 
call  colonies  in  the  special  sense,  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
colonies  of  one  age  of  the  world,  the  Spanish  and  English 
colonies  of  another.  It  was  the  settlement  of  colonies  of  Specially 
this  kind  on  its  coasts  which  gave  Sicily  its  special  place  in  character 
history.  The  great  central  island  of  the  Mediterranean  J^^*^^** 
could  not  fail  to  draw  to  itseK  the  eyes  of  the  colonizing 
nations  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  days  when  colonization  in 
the  strict  sense  was  still  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
world's  history.  Sicily  stood  equally  inviting  to  both  the 
great  colonizing  nations  of  that  age,  to  the  men  of  Canaan 
and  to  the  men  of  Hellas.  It  is  their  rivalry,  the  rivalry 
of  the  two  races,  elder  and  younger,  Semitic  and  Aryan, 
which  sought  before  all  things  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 

that  forms  the  main  feature  of  Sicilian  history  for  several  Strife  of 

.   .       Greek  and 

ages.   It  is  around  the  strife  between  Greek  and  Phoenician  Phcenician. 
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CHAP.  L  that  the  interest  of  Sicilian  history,  as  a  contribution  to 
universal  history,  mainly  gathers,  as  long  as  Sicily  had 
any  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  separate  world  of  its  own. 

It  is  the  joint  presence  of  Greek  and  Phcenician  which 
gives  the  elder  Sicilian  history  its  highest  interest  and  its 
deepest  instruction.  But  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Greek, 
not  that  of  the  Phoenician,  which  gives  Sicilian  history  its 
Ilietrae  special  and  abiding  charm.  It  was  the  coming  of  the 
GreX  Greek  which  made  Sicily  all  that  we  understand  by  Sicily. 
Of  a  Sicily  divided  between  Phoenicians  and  Sikels,  of  a 
Sicily  in  which  Phoenicians  held  the  mastery  over  Sikels, 
we  cannot  divine  what  the  fate  might  have  been.  But  we 
know  that  it  could  never  have  been  the  Sicily  which  holds 
so  brilliant  a  place  in  the  world's  history.  The  Roman 
might  still  have  overcome  the  Phoenician,  the  Norman 
might  still  have  overcome  the  Saracen,  but  the  element 
which  in  either  case  was  the  true  life  of  the  island  would 
have  been  lacking.  The  true  Sicily  is  the  Hellenic  Sicily 
and  none  other.  It  is  the  settlements  from  Greece,  the  great 
cities  which  their  founders  planted,  the  mighty  monuments 
which  they  have  left  behind  them,  the  contributions  of 
Sicily  to  the  art,  the  literature,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
common  Hellenic  stock — it  is  the  thrilling  interest  of  the 
internal  stories  of  her  Greek  cities — it  is  the  constant  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  history  of  the  elder  Hellas, 
the  tale  of  attack  by  the  Athenian  and  of  deliverance  by 
the  Corinthian — it  is  all  this  that  gives  Sicily  its  earliest 
right  to  rank  among  the  most  historic  r^ions  of  the  earth. 
Share  of  But  specially  does  the  Greek  side  of  the  land  stand  forth 
theBtrifeof  ^  ^^^  ^^^  g^reat  times  of  struggle  between  races  and  creeds 
^et  and     q^  Sicilian  soil.     The  question  had  to  be  fought  out,  not 

West. 

in  one  age  of  the  world  only,  but  in  two  distinct  groups 
of  ages — the  later  repeating  the  earlier  in  the  most  marked 
of  all  historic  cycles — whether  the  central  island  of  the 
central  sea  should  belong  to  the  West  or  to  the  East,  to  the 
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men  of  Aryan  or  of  Semitic  stock.     And,  as  ever  happens    ohap.  i. 
when  men  of  Semitic  stock  come  on  the  field,  the  strife  of 
races  was  from  the  beginning  made  sharper  by  the  strife  of  Strife  of 
creeds.    Sicily,  as  an  outpost  of  Europe,  had  to  be  guarded  the  begin- 
or  to  be  won,  first  from  the  Phcenician  and  then  from  the  ^^' 
Saracen.      On  no  land  has  the  life  of  the  nations  that 
dwelled  in  it  been  more  thoroughly  for  ages  a  part  of  that 
eternal  strife  whose  abiding  nature  was  better  understood 
by  Herodotus  than  it  has  been  by  some  in  our  own  day. 
On  no  soil  has  the  strife  of  West  and  East,  the  strife  which 
in  its  first  days  took  the  shape  of  the  strife  between  Greek 
and  barbarian,  been  carried  on  more  stoutly.     It  showed 
itself  in  all  its  fulness  as  a  strife  of  creeds  when  it  took  the 
shape  of  the  great  strife  between  Christendom  and  Islam.  Strife  of 
But  it  was  a  strife  of  creeds  long  before.     It  showed  itself  dom  and 
as  such  in  earlier  shapes  ages  before  Christendom  and  Islam  ^^*°^- 
came  into  being.     On  the  soil  of  Sicily  the  faith  of  Christ 
has  been  overshadowed  before  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  faith  of  Mahomet  has  again  died  out  before  the  faith 
of  Christ.     But  in  earlier  days,  before  Aryan  Europe  had 
adopted  that  Semitic  &,ith  which  the  Semitic  man  himself 
despised,  the  creed  of  Aryan  Europe  was  already  worth 
fighting  for,  and  well  was  it  fought  for  on  Sicilian  soil. 
In  days  when  no  purer  light  had  yet  been  given,  it  was 
already  a  crusade  to  strike  a  blow  for  Apoll6n  by  the  shore 
of  Naxos,  for  AthSnfi  on  the  island  of  Ortygia,  against 
the  foul  and  bloody  rites  of  Moloch  and  Ashtoreth.     This 
calling,  as  the  abiding  battle-field  of  East  and  West,  is  the 
highest  aspect  of  Sicilian  history.     And,  among  all  the  Western 
races  of  Sicily,  it  was  before  all  the  Greek  of  Sicily  to  ghipTrthe 
whom  it  fell  to  be  the  champion  of  Europe,  to  be  in  the  ^F^  ^ 
second  struggle  more  than  the  champion  of  Europe,  to  be  the 
champion  of  Christendom.     Rulers  of  Italy,  in  both  ages, 
stepped  in  to  make  the  quarrel  their  own  and  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  it  for  themselves ;  but  it  was  the  Greek,  whether 
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CHAP.  I.  by  blood  or  by  adoption,  who  had  long  done  and  suffered 
before  the  foreign  conqueror  or  deliverer  showed  himself. 
Whoever  it  is  who  comes  to  the  rescue,  it  is  a  Greek  folk, 
at  all  events  a  folk  speaking  the  Greek  tongue,  that  has 
to  be  guarded  or  delivered  in  one  age  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  in  another  from  the  Saracen. 

In  truth  we  may  even  go  further,  and  say  that,  close  as 
the  connexion  between  Sicily  and  Italy  is  for  many  ages  it 
is  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  connexion  between  Sicily 
Connexion  and  Greece.  At  some  stages  of  the  history  the  ties  which 
Italyfaad  ^^^  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  ties  which  unite  Sicily  and 
Sicily.  Italy,  and  the  ties  which  unite  Italy  and  Greece,  seem 
twined  together  into  a  single  cord.  Sicily  and  Italy,  so 
far  as  they  became  Greek  lands,  became  such  in  the  same 
age  and  as  the  fruit  of  one  great  colonizing  impulse. 
Greek  Italy  and  Greek  Sicily  formed  in  some  points  a 
world  together,  a  world  less  than  the  general  world  of 
Hellas,  a  world  greater  than  the  inner  world  of  Sicily. 
And  powers  arose  at  several  periods  which  were  at  home 
alike  in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  lands  beyond  the 
Hadriatic.  Rulers  of  Sicily  set  up  in  distant  ages  a 
dominion  which,  starting  from  Sicily,  stretched  into  both 
the  other  lands.  Tyrants  of  Syracuse  fought,  colonized, 
and  bore  rule,  as  on  both  sides  of  the  Messanian  strait,  so 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ionian  sea.  Bukes  and  king^  of 
Palermo,  borne  by  one  impulse  from  Apulia  into  Sicily  and 
by  another  back  again  from  Sicily  into  Apulia,  did  not  feel 
their  work  done  at  either  stage  till  they  had  shown  them- 
selves east  of  Hadria  and  had  established  a  dominion, 
doomed  to  a  longer  or  shorter  life,  on  Greek  or  Illyrian 
soil.  Here  we  see  the  Greeks  of  the  West  and  the  masters 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  West  stretching  forth  their  hands  by 
a  natural  impulse  to  the  lands  of  the  Greeks  of  the  East. 
So  too  the  Greeks  of  the  East  and  those  who  took  the 
place  of  the  Greeks  of  the  East  not  seldom  stretched  forth 
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their  hands  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  of  the    chap.  i. 
West.     Some  came  to  conquer^  some  to  deliver ;  some  to  Greek  de- 
win  a  home  for  themselves  and  some  to  be  beaten  back  or  i^^^  ^ 
wholly   swept  away.      Most  of  all  does  the  connexion  ^jf  ^  a^ 
between  the  older  Hellenic  land  and  the  newer  Hellenic 
land  in  Greece  and  Italy  stand  forth  in  the  days  when 
Italiot  and  Sikeliot  cities  so  often  cried  to  old  Greece  for 
help^  at  one  stage  against  domestic  tyrants^  at  another 
stage  against  barbarian  invaders.     One  series  of  conquerors 
or  deliverers  is  called  westward  at  the  bidding  of  Syracuse ; 
a  later  series  is  called  at  the  bidding  of  Tarentum.     And 
ages  after^  and  with  ages  between  them,  fresh  deliverers 
came  from  the  still  Greek-speaking  city  which  had  become 
an  Eastern  Rome.     It  was  to  the  Eastern   Rome,   the 
Greek-speaking  Rome^  that  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
ever  clave  till  they  were  cut  off  from  her  dominion  by  the 
arms  of  strangers. 

The  history  of  Sicily  then  is  in  all  its  stages  a  history  Teaching 
of  settlement^  a  history  of  men  who  found  themselves  new  and  Phce- 
homes  in  a  strange  land ;  in  its  early  stages  it  is  before  all  ^]^^^^  °<^1**" 
things  a  history  of  colonization  in  the  strictest  ■  sense. 
And  surely  in  the  whole  history  of  colonization  no  pages 
are  more  instructive  than  those  which  record  the  fates  of 
the  Greek  and  Phcenician  colonies  in  Sicily.  The  strife 
between  Hellas  and  Canaan  was  indeed  a  colonial  strife, 
but  it  was  not  a  colonial  strife  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
two  colonizing  powers  strive  with  each  other  for  a  colonial 
dominion.  It  was  not  as  when  in  the  eighteenth  century 
England  and  France  strove  for  dominion  in  North  America, 
and  when  England  so  largely  annexed  the  colonies  of 
France.  Such  a  strife  as  this  the  strife  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  could  never  be  in  any  stage.  It  never  took  the 
form  of  a  strife  between  rival  powers  disputing  over  distant 
dependencies.  It  was  not  this  even  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  struggle,  when  Greek   Sicily  and  her  helpers  had  to 
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strive  against  Phoenician  enemies  out  of  Sicily.  And  in  the 
beginning,  the  strife,  if  strife  we  can  call  it  in  those  days, 
was  not  a  strife  between  rival  nations  at  a  distance,  but 
between  the  colonies  of  rival  nations  planted  side  by 
side  on  the  same  shore.  .  For  the  colonies  of  Greece  and 
Phoenicia  could  fight  each  one  for  its  own  hand  from  the 
beginning.  Those  were  the  great  days  of  colonization.  No 
other  nations,  till  days  comparatively  modem,  colonized  in 
the  same  fashion  or  to  the  same  extent  as  these  that  first 
showed  the  way.  And  assuredly  none  in  after  times  have 
ever  colonized  with  the  same  wisdom.  The  colonies  of 
Rome  may  be  put  out  of  sight,  as  having  nothing  but  the 
name  in  common  with  the  colonies  of  the  two  great  sea- 
faring nations.  In  truth  much  confusion  has  been  caused 
by  applying  the  name  of  the  Roman  colony  to  something  so 
unlike  it  as  the  settlements  of  the  Phoenician  and  the 
Greek  ^.  Nothing  cotdd  be  wiser  for  its  own  objects 
than  the  policy  which  held  Italy  and  other  lands  under 
Roman  dominion  by  dint  of  Roman  and  Latin  garrisons 
taking  the  form  of  separate  commonwealths.  But  this 
policy  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  objects  with  which 
men  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Hellas  and  the  shores  of 
Canaan  to  settle  in  distant  lands.  They  sailed  forth  in  a 
spirit  which  the  men  who  in  ages  after  sailed  on  the  like 
errand  from  the  shores  of  Spain  and  even  of  England  failed 
to  follow.  They  went  forth  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  Hellas 
and  of  Canaan,  to  plant  Hellas  and  Canaan  on  distant  shores. 
But  they  did  not  go  to  plant  them  in  the  shape  of  extending 
the  dominion  of  the  land  or  city  which  they  left  behind 
them.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  grew  up  from  the 
beginning  as  independent  members  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Phoenician  body,  new  cities  of  the  Greek  and  the  Phoeni- 

^  Modem  languages  have  now  no  words  in  use  to  translate  the  Greek 
AwoiKia,  except  the  derivatives  of  the  Latin  colonia.  But  colonia  comes 
much  nearer  to  K\rjpovxia  than  to  dtroiKla,  The  good  old  word  plantation 
— a  plantation  of  men,  that  is — seems  quite  forgotten. 
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cian  Dame^  younger  sisters  of  the  older  commonwealths  of  chap.  i. 
their  own  people.  Each  owed  to  its  special  mother  city 
the  reverence  of  a  child^  hut  neither  the  submission  of  a 
subject  nor  even  the  lighter  allegiance  of  a  vassal.  Tyre 
was  the  parent  but  not  the  mistress  of  Carthage ;  Corinth 
was  the  parent  but  not  the  mistress  of  Syraciise.  And 
thus,  among  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  the  Greek 
and  Phoenician  colonies,  none  of  them  had  need  of  the 
special  services  of  a  Washington  or  a  Bolivar.  And  thus 
too^  while  the  emancipated  colonies  of  Spain  and  England 
have  well  nigh  cast  aside  the  Spanish  and  the  English 
name^  every  colony  that  set  forth  from  Greece  or  Phoenicia 
ever  clave  to  the  name  of  the  great  folk  of  which  it  re- 
mained no  less  a  member  than  the  cities  of  the  elder  land. 
The  difference  is  perhaps  inherent  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween colonies  which  went  forth  from  single  cities  and 
colonies  which  went  forth  from  great  kingdoms.  The 
superstition  of  abiding  allegiance  to  a  distant  sovereign 
on  the  part  of  his  subjects  settled  in  a  new  land  could 
have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  a  citizen  either  of  Corinth 
or  of  Tyre. 

But  in  the  days  when  the  strife  between  Greek  and  The  elder 
Phoenician  in  Sicily  really  put  on  the  character  of  rivalry  eettle- 
and  more  than  rivalry,  when  each  strove  for  the  utter  de-  ^^^' 
struction  of  the  other,  it  was  no  longer  a  strife  between 
Phoenician  and  Greek  settlements  in  the  island  itself.     It' 
was  only  when  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Sicily  had 
lost  their  original  independence,  when  they  had  become, 
first  dependents  and  then  subjects,  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
learned  what  dangerous  neighbours  the  men  of  Canaan 
could  be.      Both  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  had,  in 
course  of  time,  to  submit  to  masters  of  their  own  stock. 
But  those  masters  were  not  parents  but  brethren.     Gades  Sapremacy 
and  Utica,  Panormos  and  Motya,  once  free  cities  of  the  thage. 
Phoenician  name,  lived  to  find  another  Phoenician  power 
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CHAP.  I.  too  strong  for  them,  and  became  parts  of  a  great  Phce^ 
nieian  dominion.  But  the  power  under  whose  dominion 
they  fell  was  one  which  had  grown  up  alongside  of 
themselves;  they  yielded,  not  to  the  venerable  authority 
of  T3rre  or  Sidon,  but  to  the  youthful  presumption  of 
Carthage,  Hitherto  the  Greek  element  in  Sicily,  though 
far  from  being  everywhere  dominant,  had  been  decidedly 
the  strongest  element.  The  Phoenicians  had  withdrawn 
into  a  comer  of  the  island;  the  elder  nations  at  whose 
cost  both  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  had  settled  were  unable 
to  stand  against  the  new  comers,  and  had  largely  become 
their  subjects,  Carthage  then,  when  the  whole  Phoenician 
power  of  Sicily  and  the  West  was  gathered  into  her  hands, 
was  the  first  barbarian  power  by  which  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  were  really  threatened.  This  is  a  state  of  things 
which,  with  our  modem  notions  of  mother-country  and 
colony,  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  Carthage,  a 
Phoenician  city  in  Africa,  bearing  rule  over  Phoenician 
cities  in  Sicily,  has  the  air  of  a  mother-coimtry  of  the 
modem  type,  bearing  mle  over  dependent  colonies.  It  is 
important  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  Panormos,  Solous, 
and  Motya,  were  not  colonies  of  Carthage,  but  independent 
Phoenician  cities,  colonies  of  the  old  Phoenicia,  which 
another  colony  of  the  old  Phoenicia  had  brought  under 
subjection.  The  nearest  parallel  in  modern  times  would  be 
if  we  could  conceive  Australia  and  New  Zealand  becoming 
dependencies  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Among  the  Greeks  either  of  Sicily  or  of  Italy  there 
was  nothing  exactly  answering  to  this  dominion  over 
kindred  cities  in  another  land.  Whatever  subjection  there 
was  among  them  was  subjection  to  nearer  neighbours. 
Sybaris,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  put  on  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  ruling  cities,  cities  ruling  over  Greek  as  well 
as  barbarian  subjects.  But  the  dominion  of  the  metropolis 
was  no  more  known  among  the  Greeks  than  it  was  among 
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their  enemies.     A  dominion  on  the  part  of  Chalkis  or    chap.  i. 
Corinth  or  Achaia  was  imknown  alike  in  the  peninsula 
which  came  to  call  itself  the  Greater  Hellas,  and  in  the 
yet  greater  island  which  Semitic  rivalry  kept  hack  from 
an  equal  right  to  that  honourable  name. 

This  direct  rivalry  with  neighbours  in  the  same  land.  Relation  of 
neighbours  of  an  utterly  hostile  race  and  creed,  was  the  a„d  ^** 
special    calling    of    the    Greeks    of    Sicily.      The    mere^^*"*^ 
neighbourhood  of  barbarians  was  common  to  them  with  neighboops. 
all  Greeks  beyond   the  bounds   of  old  Hellas,  and   the 
neighbourhood  of  barbarians  commonly  implied  strife  with 
barbarians.     And   distinctly  marked  as  was  the   special 
calling  of  the   Sicilian  Greeks,  a   calling  in  which  the 
Greeks  of  Italy  had  but  a  small  share,  yet  the  position  of 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  that  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy — the 
Sikeliots  and  the  Italiots,  to  use  their  own  names  in  their 
own  tongue — still  had  something  in  common.     There  are 
points  in  which  the  Greeks  of  the  central  island  and  the 
central  peninsida  agree  together,  and  which  supply  a  marked 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Greeks  of  the  old  Greek 
land,  of  the  further  East,  and  of  the  further  West.  Neither  Compari- 
Athens  nor    Miletos    nor    Massalia    had    to   deal  with  q|^J^ 
barbarian  neighbours  of  the  same  kind  either  as  those  who  elsewhere; 
threatened  Tarentum  or  as  those  who  threatened  Syracuse. 
The  cities  of  old  Greece  had  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  no 
barbarian  neighbours  at  all;  their  strife   with  barbarian 
enemies  implied  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  barbarian  had 
invaded  the  land  of  the  other.     And  the  Greek  colonies  in 
other  lands  commonly  found  their  barbarian  neighbours 
either  so  much  weaker  or  so  much  stronger  than  themselves 
as  to  shut  out  that  position  of  rivalry  which  in  different 
ways  marks  the  life  both  of  the  Sikeliots  and  the  Italiots. 
Over   native   tribes    of    inferior    civilization    and   slight 
material  power  the  Greek  colony  could  easily  establish  its 
supremacy.     We  cannot  speak  of  the  Sikel,  hardly  of  the 
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CHAP.  I.  Messapian  ^,  as  the  abiding  rival  of  the  Sicilian  or  Italian 
Greek.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  can  we  speak  of  rivalry, 
where,  as  in  Asia,  the  Greek  stood  face  to  face  with 
with  the  powerful  barbarian  kingdoms.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  waged 
Asia.  ^  ^^  abiding  strife  against  enemies  who  so  easily  became 
their  masters.  After  their  early  struggles,  first  with  the 
Lydian  and  then  with  the  Persian,  they  remain  nearly 
passive,  save  when  the  Athenian,  the  Spartan,  and  the 
Macedonian,  steps  in,  each  in  turn,  as  a  deliverer.  From 
such  subjects  the  Great  King  demanded  submission  and 
tribute,  and  little  more.  Under  Persian  supremacy  the 
Greek  cities  were  neither  destroyed  nor  barbarized;  they 
remained  Greek  cities,  &kllen  from  their  old  independence, 
but  keeping  their  Greek  life  untouched.  The  fall  of  the 
Persian  power  gave  actual  freedom  to  some,  and  transferred 
the  others  to  the  rule  of  masters  of  their  own  speech.  If 
all  in  their  turn  came  under  the  rule  of  one  great  Italian 
city,  we  may  in  their  case  boldly  leap  over  the  ages,  and 
say  that  their  subjection  to  its  rule  was  but  the  first  step 
to  the  transfer  of  its  name  and  power  to  the  European,  and 
even  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporos.  Asia  was  one 
day  to  be  the  true  Romania ;  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune, 
the  true  Emperor  of  the  Romans  was  to  reign  in  Greek 
Nikaia,  and  free  Philadelphia  was  to  hold  out  against  the 
Ottoman,  as  free  Seleukeia  had  held  out  against  the 
Parthian. 
The  The  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily  led  a  more  stirring 

and  the  and  a  more  wearing  life.  Something  that  may  be  truly 
Italians,  called  rivalry  with  the  barbarians  may  be  seen,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sikeliots,  so  in  that  of  the  Italiots  also.  They 
had  both  to  strive  with  barbarian  enemies  who  were  more 
nearly  on  their  own  level  than  the  Gaulish  neighbour  of 
Massalia  and  the  Libyan  neighbour  of  Kyren^,  or  again 

^  Notwithgtanding  one  great  Meeaapian  Tictory  over  Greek  neighboars,  of 
which  we  still  have  to  speak. 
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than  the  great  kingdoms  that  overshadowed  the  Greeks    ohap.  i. 
of  Asia.     In  Italy^  no  less  than  in  Sicily^  the  Greek  had 
to   strive  with  barbarian  commonwealths  whose  physical 
strength^  greater  than  that  of   the  Greeks,  was  guided 
by  a  political  and  military  skill  approaching  to  that  of 
the   Greeks   themselves.      The   Phcenician   rivals   of  the  Political 
Sikeliots^  Asiatics  settled  on  African  ground,  seemed,  by  Carthage. 
their  settlement  in  the  Western   seas,  to  have  been  in 
some  sort  brought  within  the  range  of  Eiiropean  polity. 
The    constitution    of   Carthage  was  by  Aristotle  found 
worthy  of    careful    study;    by  Polybios    it    was    found 
worthy  of  an  elaborate  comparison  with  the  constitutions 
of  Sparta  and  of  Rome.     That  those  three  names  come 
so  close  together  bears   directly  on  the  position  in  the 
world  of  the  Italiot  Greeks,  and  of  the  Sikeliot  Greeks 
also.     The   barbarian  rivals   of  the  Sikeliots  were  utter  Contrast  of 
aliens,  not  only  to  the  fellowship  of  Hellas  but  to  the  dans  and 
fellowship  of  Europe.     Still  they  were  aliens  who  could  ^'^^^^ 
enter  into  equal  rivalry  with  Europeans  and  with  Hel- 
lenes.    But  the  barbarian  rivals  of  the  Italiots  were  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  same  stock  with  themselves.     They  were 
the  valiant  nations  of  central   Italy,  the   kinsmen   and 
forerunners  of  the  Roman;   at  a  later  stage  the  foe  was 
the  Roman  himself.     The  great  strife  of  the  Italiot  in 
short  was  waged  with  the  native  nations  of  Italy.     The 
great   strife  of  the   Sikeliot   was  waged,   not  with   the 
native  nations  of  Sicily,  but  with  rival  colonists  from 
other  lands. 

This  difference  in  the  position  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and 
of  Italy  with  regard  to  the  native  inhabitants  is  deeply  in- 
structive. Up  to  a  certain  stage,  the  relation  is  the  same  in 
both  lands.  In  this  rapid  sketch  I  may  assume  a  doctrine 
which  at  a  later  stage  I  hope  to  examine  more  fully.  This  The  Sikel 
is  the  doctrine  that  the  Greeks  found  the  greater  part  of  developed 
Sicily  in  the  hands  of  Aryan  inhabitants,  near  kinsfolk  of  ^^"^ 
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CHAP.  I.    the  Italian  nations  in  general,  and  not  only  near  kinsfolk 
of  the  Italian  nations  in  general,  but  of  the  same  im- 
mediate  stock  as   the  men  who  fenced   in   the  soaring 
height  of  Tuscnlum  and  the  lowlier  hills  of  the  primsBval 
Rome,     The  Sikel  in  short  I  hold  to  be  an  undeveloped 
Latin.     He  had  lagged  far  behind  his  kinsfolk  in  Italy, 
because  his  land  had  drawn  to  itself  foreign  settlers  from 
the  beginning.     The  national  growth  of  the  elder  nations 
of  Sicily  was  checked  by  the  coming  of  the  Phoenician 
AsBimiia-    and  the  Greek.    When  the  Sikel's  day  of  progress  came, 
Sikels  by    ^t  took  the  shape  of  assimilation  to  the  Greek,  of  gradual 
Greeks.      adoption  into  the  Greek  body.     The  distinction  between 
Sikel  and  Sikeliot,  between  the  folk  of  the  land  and  the 
Greeks  who  had  settled  in  their  land,  the  distinction  so 
strongly  drawn  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  died  out  slowly 
but  surely,    and  was   wholly  forgotten  in  the  days  of 
Early  hel-  Cicero.     So   the  people  of  the  extreme  south  of  Italy, 
in  Southern  Sikels  and  others,  had  so  much   in  common   with  the 
Italy.         Greeks  that  they  could  be  changed  into  assimilated  Greeks 
at  a  far  earlier  time.     The  name  of  Greater  Hellas  set 
forth,    not  only  the  number  and   power  of   the   Greek 
colonies,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  native  nations  had 
accepted  the  Greek  tongue  and  general  Greek  culture  at 
their  hands.     But  the  nations  of  central  Italy  could  not 
Different    be  thus  dealt  with.     Among  them  no  Phoenician  and  no 
oentraST      Greek  could  ever  gain  a  lodgement;   they  were  able  to 
Italy.         develope  for  themselves  after  their  own  fashion,  without 
being  brought  under  the  influence  of  foreign  settlers  in 
their  own  land.     They  were  capable  of  receiving  a  large 
measure  of   Greek  culture  as  something  foreign;    they 
were  never  disposed  to  sink  their  national   life  in  that 
of  Greece.     They  had  reached  far  too  high   a  stage  of 
native  progress  to  become  adopted  children  of  the  HeUenic 
family.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  of  Italy  did  not 
come  across  any  great  Italian  dominion  like  that  of  Lydia 
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or  Persia,  any  power  which  might  indeed  conquer,  but  chap.  i. 
which  let  the  conquered  live  on  as  useful  tribute-paying 
subjects.  And  they  had  not  as  yet  to  deal  with  the  more 
advanced  nations  of  Italy.  The  Roman  and  the  Samnite 
were  not  Hkely  to  be  hellenized,  but  they  were  open  to 
a  certain  form  of  Hellenic  influence ;  the  Roman  in  after 
days  carried  Hellenic  influence  with  him  wherever  he 
carried  his  own  power.  But  when  the  ruder  branches  of  The  Greeks 
the  Sabellian  race,  nations  whom  the  Greek  could  neither  sabellians. 
subdue  nor  assimilate,  pressed  down  into  the  two  peninsulas 
which  the  Greek  had  so  largely  made  his  own,  they  ap- 
peared only  as  destroying  enemies.  As  they  did  not  ask 
for  Greek  masters  or  Greek  teachers,  so  neither  did  they 
ask  for  Greek  subjects.  Just  as  with  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily,  their  object  was  not  merely  to  conquer,  but  to 
root  out.  But  the  objects  sought  by  nations  at  this  stage 
are  seldom  steadily  aimed  at.  A  wasting  attack  may  be 
followed  by  an  interval  of  peace.  One  city  is  overthrown ; 
another  is  merely  weakened ;  another,  it  may  be,  actually 
gains  by  the  losses  of  its  fellows.  The  Greeks  of  Italy 
led  this  kind  of  life  for  a  long  time.  Some  cities  were 
destroyed  or  enslaved;  others  kept  independence  and  pros- 
perity. The  intermediate  state  of  tributaries  or  provincials, 
the  lot  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  under  the  Persian,  their 
own  future  lot  under  the  Roman,  did  not  as  yet  present 
itself. 

Still  the  Italian  foes  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  were  after  DifFerent 
all  kinsmen.  They  were  European*  they  were  Aryan ;  barbarians, 
they  were,  however  little  they  deemed  of  it,  members  of  a 
conmion  household,  sharers  in  a  common  heritage.  The 
Greek  of  Sicily  had,  as  we  have  seen,  to  wage  a  deadlier 
fight  with  utter  aliens.  It  is  important  at  once  to  mark 
this  distinction  in  the  general  history,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
how  utterly  unthought  of  it  was  in  the  minds  of  men  at 
the  time.     The  Lucanian  was  as  ruthless  a  destroyer  as 
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CHAP.  I.  the  Cartliaginian^  and  he  was  far  from  having  reached  the 
same  level  of  culture  and  polity  as  the  Carthaginian.  The 
cry  for  help  that  went  up  from  the  Greeks  of  Italy  to  the 
cities  and  princes  of  old  Greece  was  as  bitter  as  the  cry 
that  went  up  from  Sicily.  And  yet  the  difference  between 
the  kindred  and  the  alien  barbarian  made  itself  felt  even  at 
the  time.  There  is  most  likely  little  truth  of  fact,  but 
there  is  the  deepest  truth  of  moral  sentiment,  in  the  tale 
which  told  that  the  Syracusan  conqueror  made  it  one  of 
the  terms  of  peace  with  defeated  Carthage  that  no  more 
victims  should  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  prince 
who  could  impose  such  a  condition,  the  teller  of  history  or 
legend  who  could  conceive  such  a  condition  as  imposed, 
had  in  him  already  the  spirit  of  a  crusader,  one  might 
almost  say  the  spirit  of  an  apostle.  To  us  at  least,  sur- 
veying the  whole  field  of  history,  the  difference  cannot  fail 
Greece  and  ever  to  be  present.  From  Gel6n  onward  one  calling  is  laid 
^  '  on  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  on  the  men  of  Syracuse  as  the 
foremost  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  on  her  very  enemies  when 
they  seek  to  supplant  her  in  her  power,  and,  with  her 
power,  in  her  duties.  When  Alkibiades  led  the  fleet  of 
Athens  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Segesta  against  Selinous, 
he  might  seem  to  be  the  champion  of  the  barbarian  against 
the  Greek.  But  the  men  of  Segesta,  if  barbarians,  perhaps 
alien  barbarians,  were  not  threatening  barbarians.  They 
were  open  to  Hellenic  culture ;  and,  in  the  wide-spreading 
schemes  of  Athenians,  Syracuse  and  Segesta  alike  were  but 
steps  on  the  road  to  Carthage.  The  Semitic  enemy  was 
Wars  ever  at  the  gates  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  It  takes  off 
Syracuse  somewhat  from  the  shame  of  Dionysios,  it  adds  not  a  little 
^d  Carth-  ^  tijg  gi^^y  ^f  Timoledn,  to  have  been,  though  in  widely 
different  measures,  champions  of  Hellas  against  Canaan. 
We  forgive  Agathokles  half  his  crimes  when  he  boldly 
leads  the  hosts  of  Europe  into  Africa.  We  shut  our  eyes 
to  his  desertion  of  his  own  army,  when  we  remember  that 
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he  at  least  pointed  out  the  way  to  Regulus  and  Scipio  in  chap.  i. 
days  near  to  his  own,  and  to  Sicilian  kings  of  later  times, 
to  Norman  Roger  and  Austrian  Charles.  And  among  the 
long  series  of  princely  deliverers  whom  old  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  sent  forth  to  free  Greek  Italy  from  the 
barbarians  of  Europe,  the  highest  place  belongs  to  that  one 
among  them  who  also  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  deliver 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  from  the  barbarians  of  Afirica.  No  Pyirhos  at 
small  place  in  the  annals  of  European  victory  belongs  anonno . 
to  the  day  when  Pyrrhos,  if  only  for  a  moment,  won 
Panormos  for  Hellas,  when,  before  the  Norman  or  the 
Roman,  the  Epeirot  made  the  Golden  Shell  an  European 
land.  The  two  greatest  days  of  Sikeliot  victory  on 
Sicilian  soil,  the  work  of  the  native  tyrant  and  of  the 
Corinthian  deliverer,  the  day  of  Himera  and  the  day  of 
Krimisos,  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  outdone  by  the  king 
who  came  from  a  more  distant  land,  "from  a  land  less  purely 
Hellenic,  but  who,  as  compared  with  those  against  whom 
he  fought,  might  seem  a  countryman  indeed. 

This  series  of  deliverers  or  conquerors  who,  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  third, 
come  forth  from  Greece  and  the  lands  near  Greece  to 
deliver  or  to  conquer  in  Greek  Italy  and  Sicily  form  a 
marked  feature  in  the  history  of  those  ages.  And,  as  every- 
thing Sicilian  must  have  its  cycle,  we  find  their  counter- 
parts also  in  later  times.  But  their  career  in  Sicily  is  Tendencies 
connected  with  a  feature  in  Sicilian  history  which  again  J^^'^ 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  Italy,  and  which  is  again  a 
natural  result  of  the  geographical  structure  of  the  land. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  divisions  of  races  in  the  island, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disputes  and  wars  between  cities 
of  the  same  race,  we  still  see  in  Sicilian  history  a  certain 
disposition  to  look  on  Sicily  as  a  whole.  This  feeling 
takes  the  form,  sometimes  of  attempts  to  unite  the  whole 
island  under  one  power,  sometimes  of  attempts  to  make  all 
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CHAP.  I. 


Sicilian 
rule  oat  of 
Sicily. 


ItaliAn 
rule  in 
Sicily. 


Inyaders 
and  de- 
liverers 
from  old 
Greece. 


the  independent  powers  of  the  island  follow  a  common 
policy.  This  tendency  is  less  strongly  marked  in  Italy  in 
either  shape.  More  than  one  Syracusan  tyrant  is  spoken 
of,  somewhat  laxly  to  be  sure,  as  master^  or  even  king^  of 
all  Sicily ;  no  such  language  is  ever  used  of  any  Italiot 
ruler.  Sicily  again  was  more  than  once  made  the  centre 
of  a  dominion  out  of  Sicily,  whether  in  Italy  or  in  more 
distant  lands.  This^  to  be  sure^  grew  at  last  into  a  state 
of  things  in  which  a  king  bearing  the  Sicilian  title  held 
Sicily  in  bondage  from  an  Italian  capital.  The  earliest 
foretaste  of  Italian  rule  in  Sicily  was  when  Anaxilas  of 
Rh6gion  reigned  over  Sicilian  Zankl6.  But  for  some 
generations  the  course  of  things  runs  the  other  way. 
Under  the  first  Hierdn  a  close  connexion  grows  up  be- 
tween Sicily  and  southern  Italy.  Under  Dionysios  and 
Agathokles  the  connexion  is  strengthened,  and  is  further 
extended  to  the  western  coasts  of  Greece  and  Illyricum. 
These  strivings  after  Italian  and  East-European  dominion 
from  a  Sicilian  centre^  repeated  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Norman  kings,  are  counterparts  to  the  earlier  and 
the  later  stage  of  intervention  in  Italian  and  Sicilian 
affairs  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ionian  sea.  We  may 
begin  with  the  Athenian  expedition.  Athens  sent  against 
Sicily  a  would-be  conqueror  in  the  person  of  Alkibiades, 
a  striver  after  conquest  against  his  will  in  the  person 
of  Nikias.  The  success  of  that  expedition  might  have 
led  to  the  dominion  of  a  city  of  old  Greece  in  Sicily, 
perhaps  in  Africa.  Presently  old  Greece,  instead  of  in- 
vaders of  Syracuse,  sent  her  champions.  Di6n,  Spartan 
by  adoption,  Timole6n,  Corinthian  by  birth,  came  on  the 
errand  of  deliverance.  Then,  at  the  call  of  Tarentum, 
Sparta  and  Epeiros  sent  forth  a  line  of  princes,  who  come 
haUt  as  deliverers,  half  as  conquerors.  They  sought  doubtless 
to  do  what  they  could  to  deliver  the  Western  Greeks  from 
barbarian  attack,  but  they  further  aimed  at  founding  a 
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Greek    dominion    in    the  West,   to    balance    the   Greek    ohap.  i« 
dominion  which  the   Macedonians  had   founded    in  the 
East.     They  too  have  their  cycle.     They  are  repeated  in  Later 

1   A  •         o  JIT  i»v         conquerors 

a  later  series  or  conquerors  and  deliverers,  some  of  whom  and  de- 
come,  like  them,  from  the  Greek-speaking  lands  of  the  li^®**". 
East.  Belisarius,  George  Maniakes,  Boger  of  Hauteville, 
Peter  and  Frederick  of  Aragon,  perhaps  even  Charles  of 
Bourbon  in  his  own  eyes,  answer  to  the  series  from  Archi- 
damos  to  Pyrrhos,  and  stand  distinguished  from  simple 
conquerors  like  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Charles  of  Anjou. 
And,  last  of  all,  the  imsullied  glory  of  Timoledn  shines 
forth  again  in  the  unsullied  glory  of  Garibaldi.  But  the 
presence  of  foreign  deliverers  in  any  land  does  in  truth 
prove  the  same  sad  truth  as  the  presence  of  conquerors. 
The  cry  for  help  that  brought  the  Spartan  and  the  Epeirot 
to  Italy  and  Sicily  proved  that  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  could  no  longer  keep  their  freedom  for  themselves. 

But  the  history  of  this  time  proves  more  than  this.  Doom  of 
The  failure  of  every  such  deliverer,  whether  to  deliver  or  to  indepen- 
conquer,  showed  that  neither  Greek  independence  nor  Greek  ^ence  and 

^^       '  *^  ^  dominion 

dominion  was  fated  to  abide  in  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  in  the 

lands.     All  schemes,  whether  formed  east  or  west  of  the 

Ionian  sea,  which  dreamed  of  a  great  Greek  dominion  in 

the  Western  lands,  nay  even  all  schemes  which  dreamed 

of  a  Sicily  wholly  freed  from   Semitic  masters   by  the 

sword  of  the  Syraeusan,  the   Corinthian,  or  the  Epeirot, 

were  alike   doomed   to  disappointment.     The  decree  had  MUsdon  of 

gone  forth  which  assigned  to  a  Latin  city  the  successful  ^^^  }^'ew. 

championship  of  Europe  against  Asia  and  the  lordship  of 

the  whole  Mediterranean  world.     That  decree  was  not  to 

be  turned  aside  in  favour  of  any  man  of  Hellenic  birth, 

whether  king  or  tyrant   or  republican    leader.      A   day 

was  indeed   to  come    when  the  very  lands  which  were 

now  striven  for,  Tarentum  and  Syracuse  and  Panormos, 

were  to  form  part   of  the   Empire    of  Greek-speaking 
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CHAP.  I.  princes,  sending  forth  their  bidding  from  a  Greek  city. 
But  that  dominion  was  reserved  for  princes  who,  Greek 
as  thej  might  be  in  speech,  still  held  the  name  and  tra- 
ditions of  Rome.  If  Panormos  and  Syracuse  came  to  do 
suit  and  service  to  Byzantium,  it  was  because  the  city  by 
the  Bosporos  had  put  on  the  name  and  garb  of  the  city  by 
the  Tiber.  The  teaching,  no  less  than  the  ruling,  of  all  the 
Western  lands  was  to  be  the  mission  of  the  great  Latin 
Different  city.  The  succcssors  of  Alexander  in  their  Eastern  range 
Greece^and  helped  on  the  destiny  of  Bome ;  the  like  success  on  the 
^^®  *^  part  of  Pyrrhos  in  the  West  would  have  stood  in  its  way, 
West.  perhaps  checked  it  for  ever.  Greek  dominion  in  Asia 
paved  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Rome,  when  the  day 
for  Rome's  Asiatic  conquests  had  come.  But  a  Greek 
dominion  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  might  have  grown 
into  a  Greek  dominion  over  Latium  and  Etruria,  over  Africa 
and  Spain  and  Gaul.  Such  a  dominion  would  have  stifled 
the  very  life  of  Rome  before  her  place  in  the  world  was 
fully  fixed,  while  she  was  still  only  striving  for  the  first 
rank  among  native  Italian  powers.  The  full  success  even 
of  Dionysios  or  Agathokles,  yet  more  the  full  success 
of  Archidamos  or  Alexander  or  Klefinymos  or  Pyrrhos, 
would  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  world's 
history.  Had  they  done  what  they  sought  to  do,  Rome 
could  not  have  been  what  Rome  was  to  be.  Further  than 
that  it  were  vain  to  speculate. 

The  strife  between  Greek  and  Phoenician  was  left  un- 
finished so  far  as  it  was  a  local  and  national  strife  between 
Greek  and  Phoenician.      The   strife   between  Europe  and 
Africa  was  to  be  decided;  but  it  was  to  be  decided  by 
Relation  of  another  champion  of  Europe.     It  might  seem  a  hard  freak 
deUvCT«M*  of  destiny  which  at  last  called  in  a  barbarian  city  to  do  the 
to  Rome,     ^o^t  at  which  so  many  Greek  commonwealths  and  princes 
had  toiled  in  vain.     When  we  come  to  the  enterprises  of 
the  Spartan  and  Epeirot  princes,  we  feel  at  once  that  the 
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area  of  our  tale  is  widened.     We  step  out  of  the  narrower    chap.  i. 

world  of  Hellas,  wherever  Hellas  may  be  planted^  into 

the  broader  world  in  which  Hellas,  Rome,  and  Carthage 

all  play  their  parts.     We  step  in  short  from  the  world  of 

Thucydides  into  the  wider  world  of  Polybios.     Of  the  two 

Epeirot  kings  who  came  to  support  the  cause  of  Hellas  in 

the  West,  the  career  of  Alexander  was  wholly  Italian,  the 

career  of  Pyrrhos  was  both  Italian  and  Sicilian.   But  by  this 

time  an  Italian  career  meant  something  other  than  it  had  Alexander. 

meant  in  the  days  of  Dionysios.     It  now  could  hardly  fail 

to  mean  some  contact  with  the  city  which  in  Alexander's 

day  was  fast  growing  to  be  the  head  of  Italy,  which  by 

the  time  of  Pyrrhos  had  all  but  become  such.     Alexander 

had  his  dealings  with  Rome;  but  they  were  friendly ;  in  his 

day  Rome  and  the  Greek  cities  had  still  common  enemies. 

When  the  next  king  of  his  house  came  all  was  changed. 

The  dealings  between   Pyrrhos   and   Rome  stand  out  Pyrrhos, 
among  the  chief  events,  not  only  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhos, 
but  in  the  life  of  Rome.     But  if  Pyrrhos,  in  his  Italian  his  rela- 
career,  had  to  fight  against  Rome,  in  his  less  renowned  itome  and 
Sicilian  career  he  had  to  fight  against  Carthage.     In  his  Ca>^^»g®- 
day  a  Greek  champion,  whether  the  deliverer  of  elder  Greek 
cities  or  the  founder  of  a  new  Greek  dominion  for  himself, 
had  to  deal  with  both  the  great  barbarian  conmion wealths 
of  the  West.     They  might  be  rivals  and  enemies  to  one 
another;  but  they  were  alike  enemies  to  him.     And  now 
the  truth  stood  forth  with  fearful  clearness  that  one  or 
other  of  those  barbarian  commonwealths  was  destined  to 
be  the  mistress  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks.     In 
Italy  indeed  the  question  hardly  arose ;  there  the  destiny 
of  Rome  was  clear.     But  Sicily  was  to  be,  as  Pyrrhos  said, 
the  wrestling  ground  for  the  two  mighty  rivals  ^.     The  War  for 
War  for  Sicily   was  now   to  be  waged,  a  greater  war  between 

^  Plut.  PjrrhoB,  23;  oiay  AvoKtlvofuyt  Sf  <pl^>oi,  Kapxfj^ovlof  koI  *Fojfiaiots 
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CHAP.  L  for  Sicily  than  had  been  ever  waged  before,  a  war  to  be 
Rome  and  waged  on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters  of  Sicily,  but  in  which 
B.  c.  264-  the  folk  of  Sicily,  of  whatever  race,  were  to  play  a 
^^''  secondary  part  indeed.     The  alternative  must  have  seemed 

a  strange  one ;  it  perhaps  hardly  came  into  the  minds  of 
men  in  Sicily,  even  when  Pyrrhos,  son-in-law  of  Agathokl^, 
set  forth  to  cross  the  Ionian  sea.  On  one  side  was  Semitic 
Carthage,  the  old  enemy,  known  and  dreaded  for  ages, 
mistress  of  the  seas,  mistress  of  boundless  wealth  to  call 
into  her  service  the  stoutest  barbarians  of  every  kind. 
What  blows  she  could  deal  men  had  learned  long  ago  at 
Selinous,  at  Himera,  and  at  Akragas.  On  the  other  hand, 
but  yesterday  in  the  background,  but  daily  advancing 
nearer  and  nearer,  firm  in  her  seat  on  the  central  throne  of 
Italy  and  of  Europe,  strong  in  the  arms  and  weapons  of 
her  own  citizens  and  colonists,  stood  Aryan,  Italian,  Latin, 
Rome.  It  was  between  commonwealths  like  these,  im- 
measurably stronger  than  any  Greek  colony,  long  dangerous 
even  to  an  union  of  Greek  colonies,  that  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  had  now,  not  to  choose,  but  simply  to  accept  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  mighty  rivals. 
This  was  another  fate  from  anything  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  Greeks  of  Asia.  Rome  and  Carthage  knew  better 
how  to  deal  with  their  own  strength  than  the  unwieldy 
kingdoms  of  the  East.  A  wide  gulf  parts  the  policy  either 
of  the  Roman  or  of  the  Punic  senate  from  the  pride 
and  passion  of  an  Asiatic  despot.  But  a  wider  gulf 
still  parts  the  transplanted  city  of  Canaan  from  the  city 
bom  and  bred  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  Against  the  foreign 
mercenaries  of  Carthage  the  Greek  cities,  amid  many 
defeats  and  cruel  losses,  could  still  bear  up.  The  native 
l^ons  of  Rome  were  too  strong  for  them  and  for 
Carthage  too. 
Victory  of  The  victory  then  was  at  least  won  for  Europe.  The 
Europe.      War  for  Sicily  was  decided  by  the  driving  out  of  the 
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Phoenician  from  her  coasts,  by  the  snbmission  of  the  Greek    ohap.  i. 
to  a  dominion  which^  if  foreign,  was  still  European.     In 
Rome  the  Greeks,  in  Sicilj  and  elsewhere^  found  a  mistress 
who  deigned  to  learn  of  them^  and  who^  in  all  her  conquests, 
carried  with  her  the  speech  and  some  measure  of  the  culture 
of  Hellas.     But  it  was  hard  that  Sicily  should  be  as  it  The  first 
were  held  up  to  mankind  as  the  typical  example  of  subjec-  ^^^^^ 
tion,  as  the  land  in  which  Rome  first  tried  her  prentice  fi"'  de- 

■^  pendent 

hand  at  foreign  dominion.  The  event  of  the  War  for  kingdom. 
Sicily  left  Rome  mistress  of  her  first  province,  gracious 
patroness  of  her  first  dependent  kingdom.  Both  were  on 
Sicilian  soil.  It  fell  to  the  central  land  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  set  the  standard  for  each  of  the  two  relations 
through  which  so  many  other  lands,  Greek  and  barbarian^ 
were  to  pass. 

Here  then,  with  the  appearance  of   Rome  in  Sicilian  SicUy 
affairs,  leading,  as  everywhere,  before  long,  to  the  supre-  Roman  ^ 
maey  of  Rome  over  Sicily,  the  history  of  the  independent  ^^^' 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  comes  to  an  end.     That  history  tells,  a.d.  827. 
first,  of  their  growth  at  the  expense  of  weaker  barbarian 
neighbours ;  then  of  their  struggles  to  defend  their  inde- 
pendence and  Greek  life  against  more  powerful  barbarian 
neighbours.    And  this  definition,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  the  barbarian  neighbours  who  have  to  be  striven  against, 
will  serve  for  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  no  less  than  for  those 
of  Sicily.     From  henceforth,  for  nearly  eleven  hundred 
years,  the  destinies  of  Sicily  followed  the  destinies  of  the 
Roman  power  under  the  various  shapes  which  the  Roman 
power  put  on.     But  before  those  eleven  centuries  had  been  sicily 
reckoned,  the  question  came  more  than  once,  to  which  of  we^em^ 
two  divisions  of  a  divided  Roman  power  Sicily,  like  other  Emperors, 
provinces,  should  belong.     In  the  partings  asunder  of  the  440. 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  after  Christ,  when  the 
Empire   was   not  formally   divided,  when   two   or   three 
Augusti  still  reigned  as  Imperial  colleagues,  geography 
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CHAP.  I.    prevailed,  and  Sicily  fell  to  the  share  of  the  prince  who 

Sicily         ruled  in  Italy.    For  a  while  indeed,  by  one  of  the  strangest 

Vandals,     of  the  cycles  in  her  history,  Sicily  was  parted  from  Italy, 

^76  ^°"  P^*'''^  from  Rome,  but  not  parted  from  Western  Europe. 

Teutonic  Africa — the  form   seems  strange;   but  it  sets 

forth   a  feet   which   was   more   than   momentary— could 

do  what  Punic  Africa  had  never  done.     Carthage,  under 

her  Vandal  king,  ruled  over  Syracuse  as  well   as  over 

Under        Panormos.     Presently  Sicily  passed  back  to  the  fellowship 

Goths.        of  Italy,  to  the  dominion  of  the  lord  of  Italy,  when  the  lord 

c«'  ^^^'  ^^  Italy  was  in  truth  a  Gothic  king,  even  if  he  were, 

according  to  some  shadowy  formula,  a  lieutenant  of  the 

one  Augustus  who   reigned   in  the  New  Rome.     Then, 

while  the  Empire  was  still  one,  but  when  the  Old  Rome 

had  in  a  manner  ceased  to  be  Roman,  Syracuse  and  Naples 

were  won  back  for  the  Roman  power,  the  first  fruits  of 

a  new  conqueror  or  deliverer  from  the  Greek-speaking  lands 

Recovery    of  the  East.     Bclisarius  came,  with  more  success,  on  the 

g^us.        same  errand  as  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos ;  but  he  came,  not 

A.  D.  535.    to  set  up  a  Greek  dominion  in  the  West,  but  to  win  back 

Sicily  and  Italy,  Africa  and  Spain,  for  the  dominion  of 

their  own  Emperor  in  the  East.     And,  as  Sicily  passed  to 

the  rule  of  the  New  Rome  while  the  Old  Rome  was  still 

held  by  the  Goth,  so  she  remained  under  its  rule  after  the 

Old  Rome  had  passed  away  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Frank. 

Sicily  part  When  the  Empire  was  split  asunder  for  ever,  when  the 

Eastern      Emperors  of  East  and  West  were  no  longer  colleagues  but 

iMD* 800-   ^^^  ^^^  enemies,  when  they  represented  rival  nations 

837  (965).  and  rival  tongues,  Sicily,  foremost  of  Greek  islands,  abode 

under  the  dominion  of  that  Roman  power  which  spake  the 

tongue  of  Greece,  not  of  that  which  halted  between  the 

tongues  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  And  now  the  greatest  of  all  the  cycles  of  Sicilian  history 

in  Sicily,     was  to  begin.     The  final  division  of  the  Empire  had  hardly 
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been  made,  it  had  been  but  for  a  few  years  settled  which  of    chap.  i. 
the  representatives  of  the  Roman  power  should  bear  rule  in  j^^^^" 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  when  the  ^me  state  of  things 
came  back  which  had  been  before  Sicily  had  seen  a  Roman 
soldier.     The  central   island  of  the   Mediterranean    was 
again  to  become  the  battlefield  of  the  nations  which  sur- 
round the  Mediterranean,     The  strife  between  Aryan  and  Renewed 
Semitic  man  was  fought  again  on  its  soil,  and  this  time  in  raoei  and 
a  shape  made  keener  by  the  most  sharply  drawn  of  all 
differences  between  creed  and  creed.     Marked  as  was  the 
line  between  the  creed  of  AthenS  and  the  creed  of  Moloch, 
it  was  faintly  drawn  compared  with  the  line  which  parted 
the  creed  of  Christ  from  the  creed  of  Mahomet.     The  very  Opposition 
nearness  of  the  two  creeds  in  origin  and  dogma^   both  tianity  and 
Semitic  in  birth,  both  monotheistic  in  teaching,  made  them  "**™' 
more  distinctly  rival  creeds  than  any  two  forms  of  poly- 
theism could  ever  be.     The  gods  of  Greece  and  the  gods  of 
Carthage  might  strive  with  each  other  as  the  protecting 
powers  of  opposing  nations ;  but  the  new  creed  of  Rome,  the 
new  creed  of  Africa,  alike  gave  itself  out  as  the  one  saving 
truth  for  all  mankind.     Sicily  was  now  to  be  striven  for 
between  Mussulmans  speaking  a  tongue  akin  to  the  tongue 
of   Hamilkar  and   Christians  who   still   spoke   the   very 
tongue  of  either  Hier6n.     Again  was  Sicily  divided  be- 
tween men  who  had  Spain  and  Africa  in  their  rear,  and 
men  who  had  in  their  rear  the  Greek  lands  that  now  bore 
the  name  of  Romania.     Again  was  Syracuse  the  head  of  a 
Greek  Sicily  and  Panormos  the  head  of  a  Semitic  Sicily. 
For  two  hundred  years  the  strife  went  on.     Africa  and  The 
Islam  advanced ;  Europe  and  Christendom  fell  back ;  but  conquest, 
they  fell  back  step  by  step,  holding  fast  to  this  fortress,  ^'^^*^^7- 
winning  back  that  from  the  enemy.     Then,  more  than  Recovery 
a  new  Pyrrhos,  almost  a  new  Timole6n,  Ge6rgios  Maniakes  M,^ak^ 
came  from   the  eastern  lands  to  free  for  a  moment  no  ^-  ^-  ^^SS- 
small  part  of  the  great  island  from  barbarian  rule.     The 
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CHAP.  I.    Saracen  indeed  did  more  than  the  Carthaginian  ever  could 

do ;  for  two  periods,  neither  of  great  length,  the  second  far 

less  than  a  generation  of  mankind,  he  tore  away  the  whole 

island  from  Europe,  and  made,  not  only  lordly  Syracuse, 

but  more  stout-hearted  Tauromenion,  into  cities  of  Islam 

Complete    and  of  Africa.     In  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century,  in 

^gg^ggj^j^    the  central  years  of  the  eleventh,  Sicily  knew  the  Greek 

A.D.  965-  tongue  only  as  the  speech,  and  Christianity  only  as  the 

A.  D.  1045?- creed,   of  helpless   subjects   of  Semitic  and   Mussulman 

1060.  . 

masters. 

Southern         But  the  cycles  of  Sicilian  history  had  to  be  run  out  in 

Roman.      their  fulness.      All  this  while  the  old  connexion  between 

Sicily  and  southern  Italy  still  went  on.     In  the  ninth  and 

tenth  centuries  after  Christ  the  phenomena  of  the  fifth 

and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ  seemed  in  those  lands  to 

have  come  back.     At  the  final  division  of  the  Empire,  if 

Sicily  clave  to  the  Eastern,  the  Greek-speaking,  Eome,  so 

did  at  least   a  remnant  of  southern   Italy.     And  that 

Imperial     remnant  presently  became  more  than  a  remnant.     If  the 

inlta^.     East-Roman  power  fell  back  in  Sicily,  in  Calabria  and 

Apulia  it  advanced.      The  ninth  century,  which  saw  the 

constant  advance  of  the  Saracen  in  the  island,  saw  Saracen, 

Frank,  and  Lombard,  give  way  before  the  growing  power 

of  the  Eastern  Csesar.     The  Saracen  nowhere  won  such  a 

lasting  dominion  in  Italy  as  he  won  in  Sicily.     For  the 

most  part  he  appeared  only  as  a  passing  ravager ;  where  he 

did  establish  himself  more  firmly,  it  was  still  not  beyond 

the  power  of  Christendom  to  dislodge  him.     Almost  at  the 

moment  when  Syracuse  was  lost  to  Christendom,  Bari  was 

A.D.  871.    won  back.     To  win  Bari  back  needed  indeed  the  united 

strength  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Csesars ;  but  it  was 

the  lord  of  the  East  that  kept  the  prize.      In  the  brilliant 

days  of  the  great  Macedonian  dynasty,  there  was  again  a 

Greece,  if  not  a   Greater  Greece,   in  Italy.     Our  own 

Chronicles  bear  witness  how  the  Emperor  Otto  went  to 
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war  with  the  Saracens  in  Greekland  ^.     In  the  last  years  of    chap.  i. 
the  tenth  century,  when  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  Sicily 
remained  to  any  Christian  power,  the  Eastern  Emperor 
still  held  on  Italian  soil  a  dominion  which  might  by  itself 
have  passed  for  no  despicable  kingdom. 

And  now  both  the  lands  of  Greek  colonization  in  the  XJmon  of 
West  were  to  be  brought  once  more  together  under  the  soathem 
dominion  of  a  Western  power.     Looking  at  Sicily  alone,  Se  Nor-  ^ 
we  might  say  that,  in  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ,  ™w^- 
as  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  she  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  power  which  was  then  supreme  in 
the  neighbouring  lands  of  the  peninsula.     But  the  nature 
of  the  conquering  power  was  widely  different  in  the  two 
cases.     In  the  later  day  it  was  no  longer  an  Italian  power 
holding  the  supremacy  over  all  Italy.     Still  less  was  it 
an  Italian  city  bearing  rule  over  other  Italian  cities  and 
leagues.     The  elder  day  of  Italian  city-communities  was 
now  a  thing  of  a  past  millennium ;  the  younger  day  of 
Italian  city-communities  had  not  yet  begun.     Nor  was  it 
the  Csesar  of  the  West  who  displaced  his  Eastern  rival 
in  lands  in  which  to  Western  eyes  the   Eastern   Csesar 
might  well  seem  an  intruder.     It  was  not  Rome  in  any  Action  of 
shape,  except  so  far  as  the  Roman  Bishop  found  it  con-    ^    ° 
venient  to  bless  the  arms  which  he  found  too  strong  for 
him,  except  so  far  as  every  conquest  wrought  by  men  who 
held  the  Latin  creed  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the   Latin 
speech  might  be  set  down  among  Rome's  moral  conquests. 
The  power  which  now  grew  up  in  Southern  Italy,  which, 
when  grown,  passed  on  to  the  conquest  or  the  deliverance 
of  Sicily,  was  the  power  of  a  handful  of  adventurers  from 
a  distant  land,  who,  from  pilgrims,  mercenaries,  or  free- 
booters, gradually  changed  into  mighty  princes.     And  the 

^  Chron.  Ab.  98a ;  ''And  \j  ilcan  geare  for  Odda  Romana  oaaere  to 
Gredande,  and  )»a  gemette  he  Jwera  Sarcena  mycele  fyrde  cumen  up  of  bsb." 
V^e  may  have  to  come  to  thii  again. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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CHAP.  I.    land  from  which  they  came^  the  stock  of  which   they 
sprang,  were  such  as  at  once  to  bring  the  history  of  the 
great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  great  island  of  the  Ocean. 
Advance  of  The  land  which  sent  forth  the  conquerors  of  Apulia  and 
mans  in      Sicily  sent  forth  also  the  conquerors  of  England.     And  if 
Sidly.*^^    in  England  the  prince  of  the  Norman  duchy  could  win 
himself  a  royal  crown,  in  Sicily  the  house  of  a  simple 
Norman  gentleman  could  rise  to  higher  honours  still.    The 
sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  grew  into  counts,  dukes, 
kings,  and  emperors.     Their  royal  crown  indeed  they  held 
of  an  ecclesiastical  superior ;  but  their  very  homage  made 
them  mightier.     The  vassals  of  the   Holy  See  were  its 
The  King-  Hereditary  Legates,      Rulers  alike  of  Church  and  State, 
Sicily.        they  grasped  both  the  swords  which  in  other  lands  were 
held  in  separate,   often   in   hostile,  hands.      Under  her 
Norman  kings  Sicily  was  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the 
world.     Reigning  at  the  meeting-point  of  East  and  West, 
they  had  at  their  call  all  that  was  most  precious  in  East 
and  West  in  the  age  when  East  and  West  had  geog^phically 
changed  places.     Constantinople  and  Cordova  had  found  a 
third  rival  city  where  the  lord  of  Palermo  could  command 
the  skill  alike  of  Oreek  and  Saracen  at  pleasure. 

Sidly  With   the  establishment  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of 

European  ,  ,  ..... 

and  Sicily  the    special    character    of  Sicilian   history  in    its 

oecumenical  aspect  comes  to  an  end.  The  Eternal  Ques- 
tion, reopened  by  the  sword  of  the  Saracen,  has,  as  far  as 
Sicily  is  concerned,  met  with  its  solution  by  the  sword  of 
the  Norman.  Sicily  became  for  ever  Aryan,  European,  Chris- 
tian. As  a  power,  she  was  now  all  these;  those  among  her 
inhabitants  to  whom  the  names  do  not  apply  were  doomed 
to  die  out,  slowly  but  surely.  In  Sicily  the  great  question 
was  decided  earlier  than  it  was  in  either  of  the  lands 
with  which  Sicily  is  most  naturally  compared.      In  those 


Christian. 
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two  lands^  one  greater  than  Sicily^  one  less^  one  to  the    chap.  i. 
west,  the  other  to  the  east^  of  the  central  island^  in  Spain  Sidly, 
and  in  Cyprus^  the  same  strife  has  been  waged^  and  twice  (^^^ 
waged,  which  has  been  waged  in  Sicilj.     In  Spain  and  in 
Cyprus^  just  as  in  Sicily^  the  struggle  between  West  and 
East  was  twice  waged,  and  in  the  second  time  of  its 
waging,  it  took  the  shape  of  a  strife  between  Christendom 
and  Islam.     Of  Cyprus  indeed  the  destinies  have  been  so  History  of 
varied,  the  cycles  of  its  history  have  been  so  complicated,   yprus. 
that  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  there  the  strife  has  been 
waged  thrice  than  twice  ^.     But  the  history  of  the  three 
lands,  looked  at  in  this  aspect,  as  it  presents  some  striking 
points  of  likeness,  presents  also  some  instructive  points  of 
difference.     In  the  first  stage  that  we  can  see,  the  strife 
of  East  and  West  in  Cyprus  must  have  shown  nearly  the 
same  features  which  it  showed  in  Sicily.     As  in  Sicily,  it  Phoemcian 
was  first  a  strife  of  Greek  and  Phoenician,  then  a  strife  of  p^r^im. 
Greek  and  Persian,  within  the  island.     In  the  inherent 
interest  of  the  tale  the  strife  in  Cyprus  may  have  been 
fully  on  a  level  with  the  strife  in  Sicily;   but  it  has  not 
received — the  different  geographical  positions  of  Sicily  and 
Cyprus  could  hardly  allow  it  to  receive— the  same  meiBusure 
of  poetic  and  historic  adornment  which  has  &llen  to  the 
lot  of  the  strife  in  Sicily.     Yet  Herodotus  has  told  us 
somewhat  of  one  act  in  the  Cypriot  drama,  and  Isokrat^ 
has  told  us  somewhat  of  another.     If  Evagoras  is  not  a 
Timoleon  or  a  Garibaldi,  he  may  rank  beside  the  second 
Hieron  as  a  prince  in  his  own  land,  and  beside  the  first  as 
an  actor  in  the  general  history  of  the  world.     The  later  Venetian 
strife,  the  strife  of  Christian  and  Mussulman,  may  be 
looked  at  either  as  a  single  struggle  of  nine  hundred  years, 
or  as  a  struggle  ended  for  a  while  with  the  Imperial 
reconquest,  and  beginning  again  with  the  warfare  of  Turk 

^  See  the  story  of  Cyprus  in  Bishop  Stnbbs'  Lectures  on  Mediaeval  and 
Modem  Historyi  p.  1 79  et  seqq. 

D  2, 
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CHAP.  L    and  Venetian.      But  in  either  case  it  is  a  strife  waged 
rather  for  Cyprus  than  in  Cyprus;    the  island  is  tossed 
to   and  fro   between    endless    Christian  and   Mussulman 
powers,  a  tale  which  cannot  reach  the  interest  of  the  long 
strife  waged  for  Spain  and  in  Spain,  for  Sicily  and  in 
Sicily,  the  fate   of  the  land  decided  by  a  duel  of  ages 
A.  D.  1878.  on  its  own  soil.     And  unless  we  are  to  bring  in  a  strange 
and  doubtful  event  of  our  own  days,  one  of  those  meagre 
instalments  of  right  which  may  make  its  final   victory 
more  distant^  the  final   issue    of   the   Cypriot    struggle 
was,   unlike  those  of   Spain    and   Sicily,   in   favour    of 
the  worse    and  not  the  better  cause.     And  further,   in 
Cyprus  the  Latin   element,  the  rule  of  Poitevin  kings 
and  Venetian  dukes,  was  ever  the  rule  of  strangers ;  the 
land  was  a  Greek  land,  first  under  Latin  and  then  imder 
Mussulman  dominion.     In  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Oreek  died  out  along  with  the  Saracen,  and  left  the  island 
wholly  Latin. 
SicUy  and       If  we  tum  more  directly  to  compare  Sicily  and  Spain, 
^"^*        we  shall  see  that,  in  the  great  peninsula,  the  strife,  in 
both  its  periods,  is  a  strife  in  which  the  championship  of 
Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Latin.     The  Roman  in 
Spain  assimilated  alike  the  earlier  races  which  he  con- 
quered, and   the  Goth  and  the  Suevian  who   conquered 
Strife  for    him.      In  Spain  the  first   form  of  strife   between  East 
between      and  West  takes  the  form  of  a   struggle,  and  a  short 
SS^ha^^  struggle,  between  Carthage  and  Rome  for  the  mastery 
of  the  peninsula.     Against  this  Sicily  has  to  set  the  far 
more  stirring  tale  of  her  most  brilliant  Hellenic  days,  the 
days  of  her  commonwealths  and  her  tyrants,  the  days  of 
strife  of     Himera  and  of  Krimisos.     In  a  later  stage  of  the  cycle, 
man  and     ^^  strife  of  Mussulman  and  Christian,  Sicily  may  set  its 
S^Shpa^    hundred  and  forty  years  of  resistance  to  Saracen  invasion 
before  the  fall  of  Spain  almost  in  a  single  moment.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  far  longer  home  crusade  by  which 
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the  Spaniard  won  back  his  own  land  for  his  own  people  chap.  i. 
outdoes  the  vain  attempt  to  deliver  Sicily  by  the  sword 
of  the  East-Roman  and  the  successful  attempt  to  deliver 
her  by  the  sword  of  the  Norman.  Spain  has  no  time 
when  she  was  so  distinctly  in  advance  of  all  Western 
kingdoms  as  Sicily  was  under  her  Norman  kings;  yet 
Spain  has  the  days  of  her  Gothic  kings  to  set  against  days 
when  Sicily  remained  a  mere  province  of  Roman^  Vandal, 
and  East-Goth ;  she  has  the  days  when,  under  her  Austrian 
kings,  she  was  the  dread  of  one  world  and  the  discoverer  of 
another,  to  set  against  days  when  Sicily  was  one  of  her 
own  subject  kingdoms.  But  the  very  fact  that  Sicily  was 
so  long  a  province,  so  long  a  dependent  kingdom,  makes 
us,  in  contemplating  her  history,  fix  our  thoughts  more 
wholly  on  the  two  great  periods  of  strife,  the  strife  with 
the  Phoenician  and  the  strife  with  the  Saracen.  And  in 
Sicily  too  the  cycles,  ended  in  Spain  four  hundred  years 
back,  go  on,  on  a  local  scale  at  least,  to  our  own  day. 
Timoleon  has  his  peer;  but  he  finds  him,  not  in  Pyrrhos, 
not  in  Belisarius,  not  in  Roger,  but  in  the  deliverer  whose 
deeds  we  ourselves  have  seen. 


But  there  is  another  side  of  Sicilian  history,  not  another  The 
cycle,  but  another  analogy  and  more  than   an  analogy,  in  England 
which  brings  it  specially  home  to  all  of  English  stock.  ^^^ 
The  Norman  won  for  himself  an  island  kingdom  in  the 
great  inland  sea  almost  at  the  same  moment  when  he  won 
for  himself  another  island  kingdom  in  the  Ocean.     The 
tales  of  those  two  conquests,  if  told  in  their  fulness,  can 
hardly  be  kept  apart.     In  their  likenesses,  in  their  con- 
trasts, the  Norman  settlement  in  England  and  the  Norman 
settlement  in  Sicily  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  of 
historical  parallels.     Nor  is  it  only  the  remoter  connexion  Clow  oon- 
of  likeness  and  contrast  that  brings  the  two   together.  theEngli8h 
When  the   French  tongue  was   the   polite  and  courtly  J^^^^Jj^'*" 
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speech  from  Dunfermline  to  Jerusalem^  of  all  the  courts 
where  that  tongae  was  spoken  the  court  of  England  and 
the  court  of  Sicily  were  the  two  that  were  the  most  closely 
drawn  to  one  another.  The  two  kingdoms  that  were  ruled 
by  Norman  kings  kept  up  more  intimate  relations  than 
any  other.  There  was  constant  intercourse  between  the 
subjects  of  the  two.  Men  passed  to  and  fro  from  the  service 
of  one  island  king  to  the  service  of  the  other.  A  common 
courtly  speech  led  to  a  common  literature  and  to  com- 
mon legends.  And  yet  it  is  the  remoter  tie  of  likeness 
and  contrast  which,  above  all  in  the  points  of  contrast, 
teaches  the  deepest  historical  lesson.  The  Norman  con- 
querors won  Sicily  and  England  alike  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Why  was  their  position  and  history  so  wholly 
different  in  the  two  islands  ?  The  Norman  conqueror  of 
England,  forcing  his  way  into  the  land  without  a  single 
native  supporter,  changes  with  wonderful  speed  into  the 
national  king;  his  followers  change  with  a  speed  still 
more  wonderful  into  a  national  nobility.  A  short  and 
sharp  moment  of  foreign  dominion  led  to  a  new  birth  of 
the  national  being,  and  enabled  England  to  keep  the  ties 
which  bind  her  to  her  oldest  days  more  unbroken  than  they 
have  been  kept  by  kindred  lands  in  which  no  stranger  ever 
ruled.  Since  King  William  came  into  England,  none  has 
sat  on  the  throne  of  England  who  did  not  come  of  the 
blood  of  William  and  claim  to  be  his  heir.  They  may 
have  sprung  from  him  only  by  distant  and  complicated 
female  succession,  but  every  one  has  sat  on  his  throne  and 
ruled  his  kingdom  directly  as  his  representative.  But  for 
some  i^es  past  we  cannot  say  that  any  true  representative 
of  Roger  the  Count  and  Roger  the  King  has  sat  on 
their  throne  and  ruled  their  kingdom.  Among  the  endless 
royal  houses  between  which  Sicily  has  been  tossed  to  and 
fro,  among  the  endless  kings  who  have  held  it  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  some  other  kingdom,  a  subtle   genealogical 
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inquirer  may  find  out  that  some  faint  drops  of  Roger's  chap.  i. 
blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  this  or  that  ruler  of  Sicily. 
But  no  later  Eangs  of  Sicily  have  been  the  heirs  and 
representatives  of  Roger  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
present  sovereign  of  England  is  the  undoubted  heir  and 
representative  alike  of  William  and  of  Cerdic.  The 
Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  by 
a  lai*ge  part  of  the  dwellers  in  the  island  which  he  con- 
quered, ruling  as  an  impartial  sovereign  and  benefactor 
over  men  differing  in  blood  and  creed  and  speech,  founded 
the  most  splendid  of  dynasties  and  the  most  short-lived. 
The  crown  of  William  and  the  crown  of  Roger  have  both 
been  often  disputed  by  rival  claimants,  and  disputed  on 
the  battle-field.  But  when  the  crown  of  William  has  been 
fought  for,  it  has  ever  been  fought  for  by  Englishmen 
against  Englishmen.  If  we  have  had  kings  and  would-be 
kings  from  other  lands,  they  have  been  at  least  of  our  own 
sending  for.  Sicily,  both  the  Sicilies,  have  been  the  chosen  Conquests 
sport  of  dynastic  quarrels,  quarrels  with  which  the  people  ^  *  ^' 
of  either  Sicily  have  had  but  little  concern.  The  land 
has  been  conquered  by  strangers,  or,  yet  more  grievous 
than  being  conquered  by  strangers,  it  has  been  handed 
over  from  one  stranger  to  another  as  something  that 
needed  not  the  toil  of  conquest.  Sicily  has  indeed  one  tale 
to  tell  to  which  England  can  supply  no  parallel.  The 
men  of  Sicily  rose  against  their  foreign  master  and  gave 
their  crown  to  a  king  of  their  own  choosing.  But  that 
was  because  a  foreign  master  and  his  foreign  following 
had  come  among  them  against  their  will.  The  men  of 
England  neither  forestalled  nor  followed  their  exploit, 
because,  as  soon  as  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest  itself 
were  over,  they  had  no  need  to  do  so.  And  the  cause  of  The  Nor- 
the  different  meaning  of  the   words   Norman   Conquest  ^^^ 

in  the  two  islands  lies  deep   in  the  state  of  the  two^*^5?® 

'^  English. 

islands  at  the  time  when  the  Norman  conqueror  came  to 
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CHAP.  I.  each.  In  England  the  conqueror  found  a  nation,  a  nation 
which  proved  too  mighty  for  him  and  his  conquering 
following.  To  rule  in  England,  to  abide  in  England,  the 
Norman  had  to  become  an  Englishman.  He  had  to  join 
with  Englishmen  of  the  elder  stock  in  shaping  the  second 
growth  of  English  law,  of  English  freedom,  of  English 
national  life  in  every  shape.  In  Sicily  the  Norman  found, 
not  a  nation,  but  two  hostile  nations,  a  nation  of  masters 
and  a  nation  of  bondmen.  In  his  wake  came  two  other 
nations,  to  make  the  already  divided  land  more  divided 
still.  The  Norman  in  England  could  become  an  English- 
man, because  a  single  English  nation  stood  ready  to  absorb 
him,  a  nation  of  his  own  creed,  and,  though  not  of  his  own 
The  Nor-  speech,  yet  one  might  almost  say  of  his  own  blood.  The 
Sicily  Norman  in  Sicily  could  not  become  a  Sicilian,  because 
rulers  over  ^j^ere  was  no  one  Sicilian  nation  to  which  he  could  ioin 

vanous  J 

nations,  himself.  He  found  men  of  two  races,  of  two  languages, 
and  of  those  races  the  creed  of  one  stamped  them  in  his 
eyes  as  infidels,  while  the  creed  of  the  other  stamped  them 
as  schismatics.  To  rule  wisely  and  justly  over  contending 
races  and  creeds  is  the  glory  of  the  Norman  in  Sicily;  but 
it  implies  as  its  first  condition  that  the  ruler  shall  not  cast 
in  his  own  lot  with  any  side.  The  Norman  in  Sicily  there- 
fore could  never  become  the  national  king  of  a  Sicilian 
people,  as  the  Norman  in  England  became  the  national  king 
Victory  of  of  the  English  people.  It  is  true  that,  after  Norman  rule 
element  in  l^^d  passed  away,  the  island  did,  through  various  causes, 
Sicily.  become  a  land  imited,  if  not  in  blood,  at  any  rate  in  speech 
and  creed.  But  this  union  came  through  the  driving  out 
or  dying  out  of  the  races  which  the  Norman  found  in  the 
island,  and  the  speech  which  in  the  end  won  the  day  was 
neither  his  own  speech  nor  the  speech  of  either  of  the  two 
races  which  divided  the  island  at  his  coming.  Among  the 
many  cycles  of  the  land,  it  was  another  triumph,  if  not 
for  Rome  yet  for  Italy,  when  the  tongues  of  the  Greek, 
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the  Saracen,  and  the  Norman,  all  gave  way  to  the  tongue    ohap.  i. 
of  the  Lombard  settler. 

The  tale  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  thus  calls,  Contrast 
almost  as  its  natural  sequel,  for  the  tale  of  another  Norman  e^^^J^ 
Conquest  wrought  in  the  same  age  with  such  different  "^4,. 
results.     It  calls  for  the  tale  of  a  kingdom  so  closely  con-  history, 
nected  with  our  own  as  the  kingdom  of  Roger  was  with 
the   kingdom   of   Henry  the  Clerk,  as   the   kingdom  of 
William  the  Good  was  with  the  kingdom  of  Henry  Fitz- 
Empress.     Yet  it  is  another  thing  to  tell  the  tale  of  an 
island  which  for  ages  lay  outside  the  world,  and  to  tell  the 
tale  of  an  island  which  for  ages  was  the  very  centre  of  the 
world,  the  meeting-place,  the  battle-ground,  of  creeds  and 
races.     Sicily  had  lived  through  perhaps  a  whole  millennium 
of  stirring  history  before  we  can  begin  to  write  the  history 
of  our  own  land.     It  had  lived  through  a  millennium  and 
a  half  before  we  can  begin  to  write  the  history  of  our  own 
people  in  our  own  land.    In  the  land  of  historic  cycles,  each 
phase  of  its  history  is  the  reproduction  of  some  phase  that 
is  past,  the  shadow  and  forerunner  of  some  phase  that  is  to 
come.     At  no  time  had  Sicily  lost  its  old  character  of  the  Sicily  still 
meeting-place  of  nations  ;    but  it  became  so  again  in  a  inlS^e 
special  way  under  its  Norman  rulers.     Now,  yet  more  than  ^^  *^® 
under  Dionysios  and  Agathokles,  does  Sicily  become  the 
centre  of  a  dominion  which  stretches  into  Italy,  Africa, 
Hlyria,  and  Greece.     Close  dealings  with  those  lands  was 
the  necessary  fruit  of  the  geographical   position  of  the 
island.     Whether  Sicily  should  be  a  power  ruling  in  those  Dealings 
lands,  or  a  province  ruled  by  the  master  of  some  or  of  all  beyond  the 
of  them,  was  decided  in  various  ages  by  the  circumstances  H*^**^<^- 
of  those  several   ages,  and  partly  at  least  by  the  char- 
acters of  particular  men.     A  land  must  be  badly  off  indeed 
which  cannot  rise  to  greatness  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Agathokles  or  a  Roger.     The  connexion  between  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  the  Greek  and  lUyrian  lands  is  kept  up  equally 
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CHAP.  L  whether  the  conquerors  or  deliverers  go  from  the  East  to 
the  West  or  from  the  West  to  the  East.  Pyrrhos,  lord  of 
Epeiros  and  Korkyra,  rules  at  Tarentum  and  Syracuse ;  he 
wins  Panormos  and  threatens  Africa.  Starting  from  an- 
other point,  his  dominion  is  almost  exactly  reproduced  in  the 
fluctuating  dominion  of  the  Sicilian  kings  of  the  twelfth 
century.  All  ruled  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy;  most  of 
them  added  some  dominion,  greater  or  less,  in  the  lands 
Greek  do-  east  of  Hadria  or  even  in  Africa  itself.  The  connexion 
theSiciUan  ^^^^^   Sicily  and  Greece  lived  on  after  the  Norman 


kings. 


Relations     nSsos 

of  Sicily 

and 

Britain. 


dynasty  had  passed  away,  and  even  after  the  Sicilian  king- 
dom had  been  split  asunder.  Manfred  and  Charles  of 
Anjou  ruled  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadriatic.  A  day  came 
when,  of  the  Kings  of  Sicily  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Pharos, 
Achaia  owned  the  lordship  of  him  of  the  mainland,  and 
Attica  owned  the  lordship  of  him  of  the  island.  A  Duke 
of  Athens  owing  homage  to  a  Spanish  king  at  Panormos 
did  not  come  within  the  dreams  of  Alkibiades.  Nor  did 
the  wider  insight  of  Polybios  foresee  a  Gaulish  king  at 
Naples  holding  a  supremacy  over  a  large  part  of  Pelopon- 
We  might  go  further  still.  When  Edmund  son 
of  Henry  the  Third  was  shown  to  Englishmen  in  a  Sicilian 
garb  as  King  of  Sicily,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
realm  which  he  claimed  took  in  spots  beyond  the  Hadriatic 
with  which  Englishmen  had  to  do  in  earlier  days,  and  with 
which  they  had  to  do  again  in  days  far  later.  The 
Sicilian  realm  which  Popes  took  upon  them  to  dispose 
of  took  in  Dyrrhachion  and  Korkyra — we  must  by  that 
time  say  Durazzo  and  Corfil.  When  Belisarius  offered 
Britain  to  the  Goth  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  he  hardly 
foresaw  a  prince  from  Britain  claiming  a  Sicilian  crown. 
We  cannot  take  a  glance  at  the  central  land  of  the 
elder  European  world  without  finding  our  range  of 
sight  presently  enlarged.  At  every  moment  it  takes 
in   some  distant    land    or    other    in   whose    destiny   the 
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position  of  that  central  island  has  called  it  to  have  some    ohap.  i. 
share. 

The  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Nonnan  The  later 
kings  of  Sicily  thus  follows  almost  of  necessity  on  the  sldlylooks 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Norman  kings  of  ^^^ 
England.     But  in  treating  of .  the  Normans  in  Sicily,  we 
are  driven  to  look  back  to  earlier  times  in  a  way  in  which 
we  are  not  driven  in  treating  of  the  Normans  in  England. 
In  touching  any  part  of  the  history  of  the  great  southern 
island,  we  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  days  before  England 
was.     We  cannot  follow  the  Norman  across  the  Messanian 
strait,  we  cannot  follow  him  as  far  as  that  strait,  with- 
out coming  face  to  face  with   the  people   of  the  two 
Hierons  and    with  the  near  kinsmen  of  the  people  of 
Hamilkar  and  his  lion  brood.     The  coming,  the  advance.  The  two 
the  success,  of  the  adventurers  who  made  their  way  from  ^^erers. 
Normandy  to  Sicily  and  her  neighbour  lands,  at  once  calls 
up  the  coming,  the  advance,  the  failure,  of  those  adven- 
turers who  made  their  way  from  Sparta  and  Epeiros  to  the 
neighbour  lands  of  Sicily,  the  most  famous  of  them  to 
Sicily  herself.     Roger  the  Count  and  Roger  the  King  did 
after   so   many  i^es  what   Pyrrhos   strove   to  do,   what 
Archidamos  and  Alexander  were  not  allowed  even  to  strive 
to  do.    We  shall  not  thoroughly  take  in  the  full  significance 
of  the  later  time  unless  we  g^ve  our  mind  to  at  least  the 
leading  features  of  the  earlier  time.     And,  while  we  look 
earlier,  we  must   also  look   later.     The  main  charm   of 
Sicilian  history  ends  when  the  land  was  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  conqueror  from  Swabia.     But  the  son  of  Henry 
and   Constance  was    the   Wonder    of    the  World.      In  The 
Frederick's  day  a  King  of  Sicily  was  lord  of  Rome  and  of  ived^ick. 
Jerusalem ;  yet  of  all  his  realms  he  held  Sicily  the  dearest, 
and  in  his  grave  at  Palermo  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West,  as  a  true  and  living  thing,  is  buried.     And,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  oecumenical  position  of  Sicily,  its 
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CHAP.  I.  Wide-spreading  ties  with  East  and  West,  lived  on  when  the 
realm  of  Roger  and  Frederick  was  split  asunder,  when 
Anjou  gave  a  king  to  Naples,  and  Aragon  a  king  to 
Palermo.  Nay,  when  the  independence  of  both  the  Sicilies 
had  passed  away,  the  island  could  stiU  shelter  settlers  from 
the  Eastern  peninsula,  no  longer  conquerors  or  deliverers, 
Albanian  but  refugees  seeking  shelter  from  barbarian  bondage.  If 
the  tongues  of  Hamilkar  and  Hierdn  are  silent  on  Sicilian 
soil,  the  tongue  of  Scanderbeg  is  still  spoken  by  men  whose 
rites,  if  not  their  speech,  have  caused  them  on  Sicilian  lips 
to  bear  the  Grecian  name.  Shadows  then  of  the  OBcume- 
nical  history  of  the  island  hover  round  it  down  even  to  the 
latest  times.  The  Norman  rule  in  Sicily,  at  least  in  its 
effect,  lasts  beyond  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  or  so  which 
part  the  coming  of  the  first  Roger  from  the  bondage  and 
blinding  of  the  last  William.  We  must  say  much  of 
days  that  went  before,  and  something  of  days  that  came 
after.  The  historian  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  Sicily,  if  he 
wishes  to  give  that  brilliant  line  its  full  position  in  the 
world^s  history,  can  hardly  fail  to  enlarge  his  subject  so  as 
to  deal,  not  only  with  the  Norman  Kings  of  Sicily,  but 
with  their  Forerunners  and  their  Successors. 
The  his-  We  cannot,  in  sober  truth,  give  their  full  historic  sig- 
back  to7he  nificance  to  Roger  and  William  the  Good  without  going 
beginning,  y^^^  ^  Pyrrhos  and  Timoleon.  And  I  venture  to  add 
that  we  cannot  give  their  full  historic  significance  to 
Pyrrhos  and  Timoleon  without  looking  forward  to  Roger 
and  William  the  Good.  But  such  a  comparison  as  this 
spans  so  vast  a  field  of  history,  it  sets  before  us  the  island 
which  was  the  historic  home  of  all  of  them  in  so  many 
shapes,  yet  shapes  all  of  which  gather  round  one  great 
central  thought,  that  he  who  is  carried  back  from  Roger 
to  Timole6n  can  hardly  fail  to  be  carried  further  back 
from  Timoledn  to  Theokles  and  Archias.  From  the 
very  beginning  of   Greek    settlement,   Sicily  begins  to 
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play  her  part  in  that  Eternal  Question  which  in  Sicily,  ,  chap.  i. 
where  the   barbarian  for  the   more    part  advances  fr^niEj^ny^i 
the   West,    has    incidentally   ceased   to    be    an   Eastern  Question. 
Question.     Thucydides  could  not  have  taken  in  the  full 
significance  of  the  fact  which  he  records  in  its  simplicity, 
that,  when  the  Greeks   came,  the  Phoenician  withdrew. 
With  that  fact  the  tale  begins ;  that  was  the  first  stroke 
dealt  on  Sicilian  soil  in  the  long  battle  in  which  the  vic- 
tories of  Maniakes  and  the  victories  of  Roger  were  but 
later  stages.     There  is  throughout  one  leading  thought 
which  forms  the  soul  of  the  whole  story,  and  that  is  a 
thought  which  brings  out  the  greatest  of  all  points  of 
contrast  between  the  history  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
that  of  the  Oceanic  island.     The  isle  of  Britain  has,  in  Share  of 
ages  far  apart  from  one  another,  sent  forth  men  who  did  ^,1^  of^ 
good  work  for  Europe  and  for  Christendom.      But  they^^^^y- 
went  forth  to  do  it  in  distant  lands,  beneath  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  or  around  the  akropolis  of  Athens.     The  isle 
of  Sicily  has  had  to  fight  for  Europe  and  for  Christen- 
dom on  her  own  soil,  and  that  struggle  has  been  the  very 
life  of  her  history.     As  long  as  that  duty  lay  upon  her, 
she  was  great ;  as  soon  as  it  passed  away,  she  sank  into 
a  secondary  place.     But  the  warfare  of  Greek  and  Phoe- 
nician,  the   warfare  of  Norman  and   Saracen,   are  only 
different  acts  in  one  long  drama,  a  drama  which  cannot 
be  understood  in  its  fulness  without  going  back  to  the 
days  when  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  on  her  shore  first 
made  Sicily  in  the  highest  sense  a  member  of  the  general 
fellowship  of  the  European  world. 

The  History  of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  times  may  thus  Divisions 
be  said  to  fall  into  three  great  divisions.     There  is.  First,  gubj^t. 
the  time  when  Sicily,  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations, 
was   settled  by  men  of  so  many  nations,  the  settlement 
of  some  of  which  we  can  trace  with  some  approach  to 
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CHAP.  I.    certainty,  while  the  comiDg  of  others  goes  back  even  be- 
yond the  days  of  tmstworthy  tradition.   Among  the  earlier 
inhabitants  come  the  settlers  of  the  two  great  colonizing 
Indepen-    nations,  the  Phoenician  and  the  Greek.     Then  comes  the 
B.C.  735-    history  of  the  Oreek  cities  in  Sicily,  their  internal  affairs, 
^^'*  their  strifes  with   one  another,  their  dealings  with  old 

Greece,  their  wars  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  whole 
history  of  many  separate  commonwealths  and  tyrannies, 
till  all  are  alike  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
And  that  dominion,  if  it  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  helped  powerfully  to  make  Sicily, 
as  a  whole,  a  Greek  island.  It  is  the  time  of  the  first . 
period  of  strife  between  East  and  West,  the  period  in  which 
the  championship  of  Europe  belongs  to  the  separate  cities 
of  Sicily,  to  Syracuse  above  all.  We  may  call  this  period, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
province,  the  time  of  Independent  Sicily. 
Proyincial  In  the  second  period  Sicily  ceases  to  consist  of  a  number 
B.O.  341-  ^f  independent  cities  and  powers,  fonning  largely  a  world 
A.D.  1060.  Qf  j^  Q^y^j^  Sicily,  a  province  of  a  ruling  city  of  Italy, 
becomes  a  part,  and  a  subject  part,  of  a  greater  whole.  Till 
the  coming  of  the  Saracens,  Sicily  follows  the  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  Empire  or  of  some  part  of  it.  Then  comes  the 
second  time  of  strife  between  East  and  West,  now  become 
a  strife  between  Islam  and  Christendom.  The  island  is 
torn  bit  by  bit  from  the  Empire  by  the  Saracen  invaders 
who,  for  two  short  periods,  parted  by  a  partial  recovery 
of  the  island  by  the  Empire,  were  in  actual  possession  of 
all  Sicily.  The  strife  between  Greek  and  Saracen  is  ended 
by  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Norman  Count 
Roger.  The  time  from  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
dominion  to  the  coming  of  Roger  may  be  called  the  time 
of  Provincial  Sicily. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Normans  Sicily  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  province  of  any  other  power.    With  the  death  of 
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Robert  Wiscard  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  Norman  power   ohap.  i. 
in  the  south.     It  becomes  a  kingdom^  for  a  while  an  The 
independent  and  powerful  kingdom,  bearing  rule  over  other  and^ng- 
lands.     And  in  all  the  revolutions  that  have  followed,  ^?™  ^^ 

Sicily. 

Sicily,  whether  held  alone  or  with  some  other  kingdom,  a.d.  1060- 
whether  independent  or  practically  subject,  has  always, 
till  our  own  century,  remained  a  separate  kingdom,  giving 
a  royal  title  to  its  king.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that 
Sicily  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  kingdom  or  even  as  a  pro- 
vince, and  has  been  altogether  merged  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  on  the  mainland.  This  time,  of  exactly  eight 
hundred  years,  we  may  call,  though  the  Sicilian  princes 
for  a  shori  time  bore  only  the  title  of  Count,  the  time  of 
the  Sicilian  Kingdom. 

The  great  and  characteristic  interest  of  Sicilian  history  Death 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.     Some^J—^^^ 
of  the   most  stirring  scenes  in   the  whole  story,  among  Frederick, 
which  those  of  our  own  day  are  not  the  least  stirring,  not 
the  least  firlorious,  come  in  later  times.     But  the  special  After 
character  of  Sicilian  history  ends  with  Frederick  ;  he  had  loses  its 
perhaps  himself  no  small  share  in  bringing  it  to  an  end.  °'^*'**^*«''- 
The  tale,  true  or  false,  that  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Vespers 
the  test  for  life  or  death  was  the  power  of  giving  its  Ita- 
lian sound  to  some  word  like  Cicerone,  shows  of  itself  that 
Sicily  had  by  that  time  ceased  to  be  the  meeting-place  of 
the  nations.     A  hundred  years  earlier  Palermo  had  been 
the  happy  city  of  the  threefold   tongue,  where  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  with  its  children  not  yet  fully  distin- 
guished from  their  parent,  were  tongues  spoken  side  by 
side  in  equal  honour.     The  test  which  is  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  Vespers  would  have  condemned  to  death  any 
Greek,  any  Saracen,  even  any  Norman,  who  still  clave  to 
the  speech  of  his  fathers.     After  the  death  of  Frederick,  change  in 
the  history  of  Sicily  became  a  part  of  the  ordinary  history      8^*6^®* 
of  medisBval  Europe,  often  part  of  the  ordinary  history  of 
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CHAP.  I.  mediaeval  Italy  ^.  Tlie  great  strife  between  Europe  and 
Africa^  between  Christian  and  Saracen^  is  over ;  the  lesser 
strife  between  Greek  and  Latin  Christendom  is  over  also. 
Sicily  is  part  of  Latin  Christendom;  any  traces  of  the 
nations,  the  creeds,  the  tongues,  which  the  Norman  found 
in  the  island  have  sunk  to  the  state  of  mere  survivals. 
From  Theokles  to  Frederick  there  is  an  unbroken  story 
which  ends  with  Frederick.  I  begin  then  with  Theokles, 
rather  with  those  days  before  TheoklSs  which  are  needful 
for  the  full  understanding  of  Theokles  and  those  who 
followed  in  his  steps.  And  I  trust,  if  life  and  strength  are 
spared  me,  to  carry  on  my  story  till  the  Wonder  of  the 
World  is  laid  in  his  tomb  at  Palermo.  As  to  even  the 
attempt  at  anything  further  I  promise  nothing ;  the  world 
contains  Franks  and  Englishmen  as  well  as  Sicilians  of 
any  speech. 

^  Now  at  last  we  may,  with  Badness,  aocept  the  sayiogof  Strabo  (vi.  a.  7), 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   ISLAND  AND   ITS  EARLIEST  INHABITANTS^. 

4  T  the  geographical  position  and  character  of  Sicily,  Quati-cou- 
-^^  and  at  the  general  effect  which  that  position  and^j^^^ter 
character  had  on  the  history  of  Sicily  and  of  Europe,  we  of  Sicily- 
have  already  glanced.  But  we  have  looked  more  to  the 
geographical  position  of  the  island  than  to  its  geographical 
character,  and  any  detailed  geographical  description  has  as 
yet  been  out  of  place.  We  have  seen  that  Sicily  was 
enabled  to  play  the  part  in  history  which  it  did  play 
mainly  through  its  geographical  position,  but  that  its 
geographical  character  also  largely  helped  in  the  work. 
The  iSrst  condition  of  the  peculiar  history  of  Sicily  was 
its  position  as  the  central  island  of  the  civilized  world; 
the  second  condition  was  that  that  central  island  should  be 
of  such  a  size  and  shape  as,  in  the  ideas  of  those  days,  to 
approach  to  the  character  of  an  insular  continent.  As 
compared  with  the  older  Phoenician  and  Greek  world,  it 
had  to  be,  if  not  as  America,  at  least  as  Australia.  It  was 
this  quasi-continental  character  of  Sicily  which  determined 
the  particular  shape  which  the  struggle  of  the  nations 
should  take  in  Sicily.  Its  geographical  position  ruled  that 
it  should  be  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations;  its  geo- 
graphical character  ruled  on  what  terms  they  should  meet 
in  it.  Because  Sicily  was  in  some  sort  a  mainland,  it 
followed  that  their  strife  should  be,  not  only  a  strife  for 

1  On  the  Authorities  see  Appendix  I. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP.  n.    Sicily,  but  a  strife  in  Sicily,  waged  largely  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  itself. 

Tbe  This  is  equally  true  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  later 

earliest  in- 
habitants, stages  of  the  history  of  the  island,  both  of  its  prse-historie 

and  its  historic  days ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  both  of  the 
days  before  and  the  days  after  the  beginnings  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Greek  settlement.  In  our  present  chapter  it  is 
with  the  days  before  those  settlements  that  we  are  as  yet 
concerned.  That  is,  we  have  to  look  at  Sicily  as  it  was 
when  there  was  no  recorded  history,  at  the  island  itself 
and  its  physical  features,  and  at  those  among  its  in- 
habitants whom  we  find  there  when  recorded  history  begins. 
As  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  all  we  shall  not  presume  to 
guess.  Of  those  inhabitants  of  Sicily  of  whom  we  know 
anything,  the  oldest,  the  Sikans,  claimed  to  be  Auto^ 
chthone%^.  The  rest  had  traditions,  and  highly  probable 
traditions,  which  spoke  of  them  as  coming  into  Sicily  from 
Earlier  some  other  land.  Even  the  oldest  may  well  have  had 
phical  predecessors ;  but  then  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the*l8Und.  ^^^  "^^^  "^  which  they  lived  itself  had  a  predecessor.  In 
those  geological  days  when  the  Mediterranean  sea  formed 
two — perhaps  three — distinct  lakes,  when  men  could  walk 
dryshod  from  what  is  now  Africa  into  what  is  now  Italy, 
passing  over  what  is  now  Sicily  on  the  road,  there  was  in 
No  Sicily  truth  no  Sicily  in  our  sense.  So  there  was  no  Greece,  no 
Britain,  no  Denmark,  no  Holland.  The  lands  which  were 
in  after  times  to  bear  those  names  had  not  yet  put  on  the 
geographical  shape  which  was  needful  for  them  to  play  the 
part  which  they  were  to  play  in  history.  With  those 
ages,  with  the  lands  as  they  were  in  those  ages,  with  the 
men,  if  men  in  the  fullest  sense  they  were,  who  then 
dwelled  in  those  lands,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  They 
belong  to  other  sciences  than  ours.  We  have  to  deal  with 
Sicily  the  island,  and  with  no  older  geographical  form  of 
*  Thac  vl  a. 
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the  land.     We  have  to  deal  with  the  oldest  inhabitaiuts   chap.  n. 
of  Sicily  the  island  of  whom  history,  l^^nd,  tradition,  or  Sicily 
existing  monuments,  can  tell  us  anything.     We  have  to  the  isUnd. 
deal  with  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  earliest  days 
when  a  ship  was  needed  to  cross  from  the  future  site  of 
Carthage  to  the  future  site  of  Panormos,  and  when  at 
least  a  raft  was  needed  to  cross  from  the  future  site  of 
Ehegion  to  the  future  site  of  Messana.     Those  who  could 
take  either  journey  on  foot  we  leave  to  other  inquirers. 

We  have  assumed  that  Sicily  has  been  an  island  atSidlyan 
least  from  the  time  when  the  Mediterranean  lands  putg|,^e 
on  anything  like  their  present  geographical  shape.     Since  existing 
there    has  been  anything  that    coidd  be   called   Africa,  began. 
Sicily,  and  Italy,   a  wider  sea  has  parted   Sicily  from 
Africa  and  a  narrower  sea  has  parted  it  from  Italy.     Of  Belief 
these  two  propositions  the  first  has  perhaps  never  been  severance 
disputed;    with  regard    to    the    second  we   are  met  at^^^jj^ 
starting  by  a  very  early  and  widenspread  belief  the  other 
way.     It  was  held  by  most  of  the  earliest  writers  that 
Italy  and  Sicily,  parted  by  so  narrow  a  strait,  had  once 
formed  a  continuous  mainland,  much  as  Peloponndsos  forms 
a  continuous  mainland  with  Northern  Greece^,  and  that 
the  isthmus  which  once  united  the  two  had  been  broken 
through  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature.     It  was 
indeed  a  region  in  which  anything  might  easily  be  thought 
to  have  happened.     The  volcanic  isles  to  the  north,  the 
volcanic  mountain  to  the  south,  the  fierce  current  sweeping 
daily  through  the  strait,  might  suggest  that  this  was  a 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  powers  both  of  fire  and  of 
water  were   likely  to  work  their  greatest  wonders.     An 
earthquake  had  broken  the  narrow  bridge  asunder ;  a  swell 
of  the  sea  mightier  than  usual  had  swept  it  away  *.    Thus 

*  I  borrow  this  analogy  from  Polybios,  i.  42. 
'  See  Appendix  II. 

E  2 
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CHIP.  n.  the  island  of  Sicily  was  broken  away  from  the  mainland  of 
Italy,  and  the  memory  of  their  parting  asimder  was  kept 
alive  in  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  strait^  Bhegion  or 
the  Breach'^,  This  belief  must  of  course  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  geological  teaching  which  has 
been  already  spoken  of.  The  question  is  whether  Sicily 
and  Italy  were  still  joined  in  times  when  Europe  had  put 
on  its  present  general  shape^  when  there  was  something 
that  could  be  called  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  other  words, 
Were  Sicily  and  Italy  still  joined  in  times  when  a  wide 
sea  parted  Sicily  and  Africa  ?  The  natural  process  which 
is  held  to  have  taken  place  would  answer  to  the  artificial 
process  by  which  it  has  been  so  often  attempted  to  part 
asunder  Peloponn^os  and  Northern  Greece,  or,  on  a  greater 
scale,  to  part  asunder  North  and  South  America.  But 
modem  scientific  belief  seems  to  have  decided  against  the 
reality  of  any  such  change  in  historical,  or  even  in  what 
we  may  call  traditional,  times  ^.  The  ancient  belief  was 
a  very  natural  guess,  but  one  which  scientific  examination 
does  not  confirm.  Sicily,  we  may  safely  say,  has  been  an 
island  during  all  the  ages  which  in  any  way  concern  us. 
Shape  of  ^  The  island  being  thus  assumed,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  about  its  shape.  The  compactness  of  its  shape,  the 
solidity  of  the  island,  that  is,  the  j'tto^i-continental  character 
which  has  been  already  spoken  of,  must  strike  every  one  at 


^  T^ior  is  ihat  oonneoted  with  fiffyyvfu,  and  the  general  root  fpaff/^ff, 
break,  and  the  like.  Save  one  grotesque  etymology  which  connected  the 
name  with  the  Latin  rex  (Strabo,  ri.  i.  6),  Rhdgion  was  always  understood 
as  meaning  the  hreaeh,  and  the  breach  was  always  understood  of  the 
physical  breach  between  island  and  mainland.    See  Appendix  IL 

'  Admiral  Smyth,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  as  a  pioneer  on  Sicilian 
matters,  inclines  to  the  ancient  belief  on  his  very  first  page ;  but  geological 
opinion  seems  now  to  be  the  other  way.  See  Holm,  i.  6 ;  328.  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered  what  the  question  is.  The  likeness  of  the  hills  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  strait  are  accounted  for  by  the  undoubted  union  of  the 
lands  in  pr»-historio  times.  Our  question  is  whether  they  were  still  united 
at  a  later  stage. 


the  island. 
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the  first  glance  at  the  map.     But  a  singular  mistake  as  to   chap.  n. 
what  we  may  call  the  mathematical  shape  of  Sicily  long 
prevailed.     It  has  not  only  always  been  a  popular  belief^ 
but  it  received  scientific  acceptance  from   the   days   of 
Ptolemy  to  those  of  D^Anville^.     All  the  older  maps  show  Believed 
Sicily  as  very  nearly  an  exact  acute-angled  triangle,  with  acute- 
angles  pointing   west,  north-east,   and    south-east.     AndJ^^^ 
the   angles   are    always    said  to  end   in  promontories^. 
And  from  this  peculiar  shape  of  the  island  it  has  been 
held  that  it  took  the  descriptive  name  of  Trinakria  and 
other  names  to  the  same  effect.     But  in  truth  Sicily  is 
not  a  triangle ;  of  the  three  promontories  at  its  comers 
two   are  certainly  not   promontories,   and    two    are  not 
at  a  corner.     The  name  Trinakria  was  seeminsrly  formed  Name  of 

Trimtkria 

out  of  an   elder  form  Thrinakia  by  that  familiar  process 
which  changes  a  name  so  as  to  give  it  a  seeming  meaning ; 
when  the  name  was  once   adopted,  the  geography  was 
fitted  to  the  name  ^  No  one  who  ever  stood  at  Lilybaion  and  Pour  sides 
looked  out  on  the  western  sea  could  ever  doubt  that  Sicily 
has  four  sides  ^.    Lilybaion  itself,  one  of  the  allied  angles 
of  the  triangle,   stands  in  the   middle  of  the  fourth  or 
western  side;  it  is  the  most  western  point  of  the  island, but 
it  has  no  right  to  be  called  a  promontory  at  its  western  or 
north-western  comer.      But  grant  the  four  sides  of  Sicily,  Eryx  the 
and  a  north-western  comer  is  at  once  found.     And  if  that  western 
comer  is  not  exactly  furnished  with  a  headland  running  *^"*®^- 
out  into  the  sea,  yet  one  of  the  noblest  heights  in  Sicily 

^  See  Bunbarj,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Sicilia.  Any  old  map,  such  as  that  in 
CluTer*s  Sidlia  Antiqua  or  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  Virgil  (1746),  or 
most  of  all,  that  in  Boohart's  Chanaany  wiU  show  the  differenoe. 

*  See  Appendix  IIL  *  See  Appendix  III. 

*  Smyth  (223)  assumes  the  four  sides  of  the  island.  *  The  west  coast  of 
Sicily  is  different  in  feature  from  either  of  those  before  described;  the 
northern  part  of  it  presents  bold  capes  and  highland,  but  the  southern 
is  low  and  flat,  and  dangerous  to  approach  at  night.'  Of  this  last 
characteristic  we  shall  see  something  when  we  come  to  the  great  siege  of 
Lilybaion. 
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CHAP.  n.   rises  close  above  it.   Erjrx  comes  far  nearer  to  the  character 

of  a  promontory  running  into  the  sea  and  marking  a  comer 

of  the  island  than  any  of  the  three  which  are  commonly 

spoken  of  as  so  doing.     In  the  voyage  from  Panormos  to 

Lilybaion^  Eryr  is  the  turning-point  from  the  northern  to 

the  western  side  of  Sicily.     Men  felt  this  even  when  their 

nomenclature  confused   them.     Apoll6nios  clearly  under. 

stood  that  Eryx  was  what  Lilybaion  falsely  claimed  to  be  ^. 

Poseid6nios  spoke  of  Syracuse  and  Eryx  as  the  two  akro- 

poleis  of  Sicily,  while  Henna  rose  over  the  midland  plains*. 

The  description,   in  some  things   strange,   shows  a  full 

understanding  of  the  true  character  of  Eryx. 

SicUy  But  though  the  usual  picture  of  Trinakria  with  its  three 

practically  .       .  , 

triangular,  promontories  is  a  delusion,  yet  the  triangular   shape  of 

Sicily  is  a  practical,  though  not  a  mathematical,  truth. 

The  island  has  a  fourth  side  to  the  west ;  but  the  western 

side  is  very  short,  compared  with  the  northern,  the  eastern. 

Its  trae      or  the  south-westem  side.     The  real  shape  of  Sicily  is  a 

*P®'        right-angled  triangle,  with  one  of  its  acute  angles,  that  to 

the  north-west,  cut   off.     Everywhere  except  to  the  due 

west,  the  shape  of  the  island  is  intensely  triangular;  it 

comes  far  nearer  to  a  mathematical  triangle  than  Sardinia 

comes  to  a  mathematical  parallelogram.     No  shape  could 

be  better  suited  to  combine  a  long  range  of  coast,  with  an 


^  Sorely  the  thought  thai  Eryx  was  the  real  Lilybaion  was  in  the  mind 
of  ApoUdnios  of  Rhodes  when  he  wrote  (iy.  91 7)  ; 

$€iL  ''E(nfieo$  fuiiowra 
Kinrpif,  Ir*  iv  ^vais  dturphffaro  ttai  fi'  i<rdu<r€ 
irp6<ppcay  ^rofUyi]  Ai\%f0ijt9a  pcuifity  dxptpf, 
Cf.Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  478; 

"Quaqne  patet  Zephyro  semper  apertos  Eiyx;*' 
though  he  goes  on, 

<' Jamqne  Peloriaden,  lalybsaqne,  jamque  Paohynon 
Lustrarat,  terns  oomna  prima  su».** 
'  Strabo,  vi.  3.  7;  <prf<rl  8*  6  Uoatid^ios  otw  dicfww6\(it  M  BaKitrrrfi  Mo 
rcb  SvpcuFoi^Of  tZpXkrBai,  mX  rhv  "Epviea,  nioriv  Zl  dfjupotr  inr^u<f$aA  rSm 
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inland  r^on  that  should  be  thoroughly  inland.    The  coast   chap.  n. 
is  indented  enough  to  make  many  fine  havens ;  it  is  not  Character 
indented  enough  to  make  deep  fiord%y  like  those  of  Pern-  coast, 
broke  or  Cattaro.     The  nature  of  the   land  ordered  its 
destinies.     Its  position  invited  settlers  of  every  nation^  pre- 
eminently settlers  of  the  two    great  colonizing   nations. 
But  its  shape  hindered  either  nation  from  taking  the  whole 
to  itself;  it  even  hindered  a  division  of  the  whole  island 
between  the  two.     In  such  a  land  it  was  not  the  nature  of 
either  Greek  or  Phoenician  to  spread  from  sea  to  sea,  as  the 
Greek  could  in  the  oldest  Italy.     The  colonists  therefore  Distinc- 
kept   themselves  mainly  to  the  coasts^    while  the  older  ^^^^^  ^j^^ 
inhabitants,    themselves    doubtless   no   less   settlers,   but^?*^*"^, 

the  inland 

settlers  of  an  earlier  date  and  a  different  kind,  still  kept  parts, 
the  inland  parts.     We  are  thus  brought  again  to  the  two 
tendencies  which  strive  with  each  other  throughout  Sicilian 
history.     While  the  position  of  the  island  invited  every  Sicily  a 
new-comer,  its  shape  made  it  a  world  of  its  own,  with  JJ^  ^^^ 
interests  and  questions  of  its  own,  a  world  of  many  and 
often  hostile  nations,   an  image    in    short  of  the  wider 
worlds  of  Europe  or  Asia  in  a  smaller  space. 

§  1.    Physical  Characteristics  of  Sicily. 

We  have  ruled  the  true  shape  of  Sicily  to  be  that  of  a  Coaats  of 
right-angled  triangle  with  one  of  its  angles  cut  off.  No  of  Greece, 
one  will  expect  such  a  definition  to  be  mathematically 
correct;  there  is  assuredly  no  real  right  angle  at  any 
comer  of  Sicily.  But,  as  compared  with  many  other  lands, 
above  all  with  Gh-eece  and  Italy,  the  definition  holds  good. 
The  three  great  sides  of  Sicily  come  much  nearer  to  right 
lines  than  any  piece  of  coast  in  all  Greece.  And,  though 
Pelfiris  is  eminently  not  a  right  angle,  yet  Pachynos  is  so 
very  little  west  of  Peldris,  Eiyx  is  so  very  little  south  of 
it,  that  the  triangle  is  practically  right-angled.  Nowhere 
does  the  coast  of  Sicily  turn  in  and  out,  nowhere  is  it 
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Contract 
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northern 

and 

fK>athem 
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broken  up  by  deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  like  the  coasts  of  many 
other  great  islands,  like  at  least  the  northern  part  of  our 
own.  When  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  in  Sicily,  they 
found  themselves  in  an  island,  not  only  far  greater  than 
Crete  or  Euboia  or  Korkyra,  but  of  quite  another  kind. 

Each  side  of  the  island  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
the  character  of  each  coast  is  largely  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  inland  parts  nearest  to  it.     No  land  can 
well  be  more  mountainous  than  Sicily ;  flat  ground  of  any 
extent  is  unknown ;  the  plain  of  Lentini  or  Catania,  the 
largest  unbroken  flat  surface  in  the  island,  is  small  beside 
the  plain  of  Milan  or  the  plain  of  York.    No  spot  in  Sicily 
is  out  of  sight  of  a  considerable  hill ;  most  spots  are  within 
sight  of  lofty  mountains;   a  great  part  of  the  island  is 
within  sight  of  that  Mount  of  Mounts  to  set  forth  whose 
greatness  two  of  the  tongues  of  the  island  have  been  * 
pressed    to    contribute^.     iEtna,   Mongihello,   is    brought 
down  by  geologists  to  rank  as  the  youngest  mountain  of 
the  island;  to  the  eye  it  is  the  crown  of  Sicily,  round 
which  the  other  heights  of  the  island  gather.     It  was  all 
Sicily,  not  ^tna  as  a  distinct  mass,  with  which  Zeus  or 
AthenS    overwhelmed  the    rebellious   Enkelados'.      But 
between  the   summit  of   iEtna  and  the  low  bluffs   by 
Syracuse  there  is  every  variety  of  height  in  the  island, 
and  the  character  of  the  coast  is  mainly  determined  by 
the  height  of  the  nearest  hills  and  the  measure  of  their 
distance  from  the  shore.     Along  the  whole  north  side  and 
the   northern  part  of  the   eastern  side,  high  mountains 
come  everywhere  near  enough  to  the  water  to  determine 

^  The  local  name  Monffibello  is  made  np  of  Latin  and  Arabic  words 
which  translate  one  another.  There  are  plenty  of  sach  examples  e^ery- 
where.  I  need  not  go  farther  than  one  on  a  Tery  small  scale,  Ben  KnoU 
in  Somerset 

'  Apollod.  i.  6.  a ;  'A^ra  tk  *^K9\A.Z^  <f>*&yom  IBuetKUuf  kwififiix/f€  ri^r 
yijeov.    So  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  34,  of  T^hds ; 

^KtXla  t'  airrov  in4(u  cripva  Xaxi'dcKra. 
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the  character  of  the  coast  sceneiy.  In  many  places  bold  chap.  ii. 
headlands  rise  sheer  from  the  waves  or  with  a  mere  path 
between  them  and  the  water.  On  the  southern  part  of  the 
eastern  side^  on  the  long  southern  side  and  on  the  small 
western  side,  the  hills  nearest  to  the  coast  are  mostly  much 
lower,  and  they  keep  for  the  most  part  much  further  away 
from  the  sea.  From  Trapani  to  Catania  by  way  of  Mazzara 
and  Syracuse,  though  there  are  grand  points  here  and 
there,  the  coast  scenery,  as  a  rule,  is  tame  compared  with 
that  from  Catania  to  Trapani  by  way  of  Messina  and 
Palermo.  Poly  bios  was  wrong  as  a  matter  of  measure-  -^tna  and 
ment  when  he  ruled  Eryx  to  be  the  highest  moimtain  in  ^^* 
Sicily  after  -^tna^.  But  Eryx  comes  next  to  ^tna  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  Sicilian  coast.  The  two 
mountains  are  the  two  ends  of  that  sublime  range  of 
heights  which  fences  in  the  coast  from  the  inland  r^ion 
and  which  makes  the  whole  of  northern  Sicily  what  it  is. 
It  is  south  of  Eryx  on  one  side,  south  of  Mtns,  on  the 
other,  that  the  majesty  of  the  Sicilian  coast  dies  away. 

A  geographical  survey  of  that  coast  will  naturally  begin  Sup?ey  of 
at  the  point  where  the  island  comes  nearest  to  the  mainland 
from  which  it  was  deemed  to  have  been  once  rent  asunder. 
The  north-eastern  point  of  Sicily  is  one  of  the  so-called 
promontories,  Peldris  or  Capo  del  Faro,  so  called  from  the  Pelftris. 
famous  PAaras  or  lighthouse,  whose  name  in  after  times 
became  attached  to  the  strait  itself^.  Here  the  great 
northern  range  of  Sicilian  mountains,  the  continuation, 
according  to  the  older  belief,  of  the  Apennines  of  Italy, 
ends  in  a  mass  of  heights,  with  the  strait  close  on  one 
side  and  the  northern  sea  on  the  other.  It  therefore  fittingly 

^  L  55  ;  fuy4$€t  di  wapd  woXh  Zuupipw  rw  Kar^  r^v  SiKcXiay  hpSav  fr\i^¥ 
rrjs  Atrrrjs,    Smyth  (242)  gives  the  height  of  Eryx  as  2175  feet. 

'  It  bears  this  sense  in  the  distinction  of  the  two  Sicilian  kingdoms 
after  thdr  separation  as  '  citra  *  and  '  infra  Phamm.*  '  Pharos/  according 
to  Faxello,  i.  73,  was  from  ^s.  The  channel  is  described  by  Smyth, 
109. 
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CHAP.  n.  bore  the  names  of  Greek  Poseid6n  and  Latin  Neptunus  ^. 
But  Peldris  itself ^  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  all,  is 
low,  sandy,  almost  insular,  with  several  small  lakes  on  both 
sides,  one  of  which  has  the  sea  near  it.  Peldris  is  in  fact  a 
mere  spit  of  land,  most  likely  thrown  up  by  the  currents  *. 
A  strange  legend  told  how,  when  the  sea  broke  through, 
the  giant  Ori6n  piled  up  the  point,  which,  seemingly  from 
the  size  of  its  builder,  took  the  name  of  Peldris,  and  there 

Theetmt.  built  the  temple  of  Poseid6n*.  Here,  where  Sicily  and 
Italy  come  nearest  together,  is  most  truly  the  strait,  the 
strait  of  Skylla  and  Charybdis,  with  its  daily  currents, 
running  much  more  east  and  west  than  north  and  south. 
Presently  the  Italian  coast  takes  a  direction  nearly  due 
south,  while  the  Sicilian  coast  turns  south-westward. 
The  strait  accordingly  widens,  till  the  Italian  coast  turns 
sharply  to  the  east,  to  form  the  toe  of  the  Italian  boot. 
Here  the  strait,  thus  g^radually  widening,  loses  itself  in  the 
general  mass  of  the  eastern  sea  of  Sicily.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  at  the  northern  or  eastern  end  of  the  strait,  where 

Cape  Plud-  its  narrow  mouth  opens  into  the  northern  sea.  The  land 
turns  sharply  to  the  north-west,  and  the  cape  of  Phalakrion, 
now  known  as  Rasocolmo,  a  point  more  northern  than 
Peldris,  is  the  first  northward  projection  of  the  northern 
side  of  Sicily. 

*  The  name  oomes  only  from  Solinni,  y.  lo ;  **  Laudani  alioB  monies 
duoB,  Nebroden  et  Neptunium.  £  Neptunio  specula  est  in  pelagni 
Tusoum  et  Hadriaticum.**  (In  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  '*  Hadriatio,*' 
the  strait  might  pass  for  a  branch  of  it.)  But  the  ancient  temple  of  Posei- 
don shows  that  "  Neptunium  "  merely  translates  the  Greek  name. 

'  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Pelorus.  The  story  in  Valerius  Mazimus 
(iz.  8)  and  Mela  (ii.  Ii6),  about  the  point  taking  its  name  from  a  pilot  of 
Hannibal,  might  suggest  that  somebody  had  put  a  historical  name  instead 
of  a  mythical  one.  Of  one  who  makes  the  name  so  modem  as  Hannibal 
one  is  tempted  to  say  rd  wpiv  dk  vcA^pca  vw  iXaroi,  Of  the  lakes  at 
Peldris  Solinus  (v.  a)  has  some  marrels  to  telL 

•  Died.  iv.  85  ;  *B<rioiot  W  6  woniHjs  frf<rt  roifvianlw  ^t^vtwra/ihov  rod 
w9X6rfovt,  'Clpicmi  wptxrxSikrm  rb  irarcl  ri^v  UtXcapidSa  M€ifi€vw  djcpvHipiWt  kcU 
rb  rifuroi  rod  IlfHrttZwyos  Marcur/ctvdaat. 
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In  the  old  belief  of  geographers  that  side  had  a  marked   ohap.  n. 
direction  to  the  south-west^  and  ended  in  Lilybaion  as  its 
western  point.     In  truth  the  difference  in  latitude  between  The  north 
the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  coast  is  so  slight  as  not  to  nearly 
affect  the  general  look  of  the  map.    And  the  windings  of  the  "^'"g^*- 
coast,  compared  at  least  with  those  of  Greece^  are  so  small 
as  hardly  to  disturb  the  general  character  of  the  right  line. 
Still  there  are  inlets  and  peninsulas  and  turnings  of  the 
coast  which  are  of  geographical  importance.     Following 
the  coast  line  to  the  west,  the  narrow  Chersonesos  of  Mylai 
or  Milazzo  fences  in  to  the  east  the  bay  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Patti^  the  representative  in  some  sort  of  the  Tyndaris  Bay  of 
of  Dionysios'.    Its  western  horn,  Cape  Calavi,  stands  at  no 
great  distance  from  Cape  Orlando,  the  eastern  horn  of  a 
far  wider  but  much  shallower  bay,  which  takes  in  a  good 
half  of  the  whole  northern  coast.     The  western  horn  of 
this  bay  is  the  distant  Capo  Gallo,  and  its  central  point  is 
that  isolated  rock  which   in  Sicilian  topography  is  pre- 
eminently the  Headland,  that  which  gives  its  name  to 
Cephaloedium,  the  modem  Ce&lii.    This  long  bay  is  marked  Bay 
by  not  a  few  historic  sites,  and  west  of  Cefalil  it  contains  ori^ndo 
several  points  of  more  strictly  geographical  interest.     A  yj^^*^ 
spur  of  the  high  moimtains  behind  runs  down  to  the  sea  to 
form  the  headland  at  whose  foot  arose  the  hot  springs  which 
gave  their  name  to  the  Thermai  of  Himera  and  to  the  modem 
Termini.    Further  on,  no  spur  of  the  mountains,  but  a  vast 
isolated  rock,  bears  on  its  inland  slope  the  ruins  of  Solous, 
and  may  be  looked  on  as  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  garden  of  the  island^,  the  Campagna,  the  Golden  Shell,  The  Cam- 
of  Palermo.     For  some  way  the  mountains  keep  far  enough  i^ermo. 
inland  to  allow  one  of  the  richest  plains  in  the  world  to  lie 
in  all  its  fruitfulness  between  them  and  the  sea.     Here  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Palermo  turns  rather  sharply  to  the 

»  Diod.  xiv.  78. 

'  A  then,  xii,  59 ;  4  UctyopiUTis  t^s  lUMtXJuu  wSaa  k^wos  wpo<rayop€^at. 
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CHAP.  n.   north,  so  that  Palermo  itself  looks  straight  towards  the 

rising  sun.     The  isolated  rocks  of  Heirktfi — now  Monte 

Pellegrino — and  Capo  Grallo  fence  in  the  Palermitan  land 

to  the  north  and  east ;  from  Capo  Gallo  we  go  on  with  our 

Bays  of      survey  directly  along  the  north  coast.    A  small  and  shallow 

CastelU-     ^^7>  marking  the  ancient  Hykkara,  near  Carini^  follows^  and 

™*"*         beyond  that  comes  the  largest  and  deepest  bay  of  the  Sicilian 

coast,   the   gulf  of   Castellamare,   the  ancient   haven   of 

Segesta,  fenced  to  the  west  by  the  promontory  of  San 

Vito,  the  most  northern  point  of  Sicily.     That  this  bay 

should  be  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  whole  coast  shows 

how  nearly  straight  that  coast,  as  a  whole,  is.     We  pass 

San  Vito,  and  turn  to  the  south  to  reach  the  point  where 

the  mighty  mass  of  Eryx  guards  the  north-western  comer 

of  the  island. 

As  soon  as  we  have  turned  out  of  the  strait  into  the 
open  sea,  we  are  in  that  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  was  known  to  the  Greek  geographers  as  the 
The  TjT-  Tyrrhenian  and  to  the  Latins  as  the  Lower  Sea  ^.  Across 
rjenmn  j^^  waters  the  nearly  straight  north  coast  of  Sicily  looks  out 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  stretching  north-west  and  south-east, 
to  the  south-eastern  point  at  which  it  all  but  touches 
Sicily.  From  the  Italian  point  of  view  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea  might  be  looked  on  as  a  triangular  space  of  water 
fenced  in  to  the  west  by  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  But  an  opening  is  thus  left  to  the  south-west 
which  gives  it  a  different  aspect  as  r^;ards  Sicily.  The 
other  two  great  islands  hardly  come  within  the  Sicilian 
range;  they  but  seldom  appear  in  its  history,  and  the 
opening  which  may  be  said  to  give  Italy  a  distant  view  of 
Africa  is  to  Sicily  something  more  than  an  opening.     This 

^  Bat  ''Tuflctun  in«re,*'&c.  is  also  used  by  the  Latins  (Plin.  iii.  6;  Mela, 
ii  117),  most  likely  as  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  phrase.  Folybios 
(i.  43),  on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  opposes  rb  Atfiwt^  /eat  rd  liapdfov 
wiKayos, 
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northern  sea  of  Sicily  is,  from  the  Sicilian  point  of  view,   ohap.  ii. 

the  least  historic  of  all  the  seas  which  wash  its  coasts.  *^*  }^\ 

marked  in 

The    strait  and  the  other  open   seas  both    play  a  farSicili*n 

,  .  .  .         history, 

greater  part  in  its  annals.     Sicily  has  constant  dealings 

with  Italy  by  way  of  the  strait,  and  with  the  more  distant 

lands  by  way  of  the  eastern  and  southern  seas.     But  with 

the  lands,  Greek  and  barbarian,  which  had  to  be  approached 

by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  Sicily  had,  till  later  days,  very 

much  less  of  intercourse.     The  now  &miliar  path  from 

Palermo  to  Naples  was  then  comparatively  unfrequented. 

The  northern  coast  and  the  northern  sea  did  indeed  furnish 

sites  for  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  Sicilian 

history;  but  the  wars  of  Himera  come  on  the  whole  under 

the  head  of  wars  within  the  island.     The  most  notable 

geographical  fact  about  this  northern  sea  of  Sicily  is  that  it 

contains  the  isles  of  Aiolos  or  of  Lipara,  the  isles  of  fire.  The  iales 

Lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  they  form  a  point  of  con-  ^     ^**^* 

nexion  between  the  volcanic  phsenomena  of  the  island  and 

those  of  the  mainland. 

We  turn  round  Eryx  to  find  ourselves  on  the   short  The  west 

western  side  of  Sicily.     The  angle  which  is  there  cut  ofE  sidly. 

might  be  made  up,  and  the  triangle  made  perfect,  if  the 

three  islands  which   lie  ofE    the  north-western  coast  of 

Sicily  could  be  made  part  of   Sicily  itself.     As  it   is,  Lilybwon 

Lilybaion  is  the  most  western  point  of  Sicily,  and  that  is  poi^^***™ 

all.     It  is  no  headland,  but  a  low  point,  stretching  out 

from  the  middle  of  a  low  coast.     Its  name  implies  that 

it  was  believed  to  stand  opposite  to  Libya  ^j  but  in  the 

*  ^iSS  "versus  libyes,"  according  to  Movers,  die  Phonizier,  ii.  333.  So 
Bochart,  Chanaan,  i.  29  (pp.  558,  56a).  This  is  at  least  easier  to  believe 
than  that  the  KvKkonrts  are  called  **  a  Phcenido  31 V  ^^n,  contraoto  ex  aibV, 
id  est,  sinus  Lilybetanus.**  So  Mela  (ii.  17);  ''Lilybaeum,  quod  in 
Afirioam  spectat.**  Porphyry  (in  Eunapios'  Life,  8,  ed.  Amst  183a)  landed 
in  Sicily  by  the  straits,  but  would  notice  neither  man  nor  city ;  (nnrr€hfai 
M  AiXvfiaioy  iavrbrf  t6  94  iffrt  rSrv  rpi&y  iMpoti^ptov  r^s  Xnt^Klas  rd 
vpds  Aifiv^y  dyarttvoy  Mai  6p£jy,     But  it  is  hard  to  believe  (see  Strabo, 
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CHAP.  n.  direct  western  view  there  is  certainly  no  land  between 
Sicily  and  Spain.  Yet  historically,  though  not  geographi- 
cally, the  name  Lilybaion  contained  the  deepest  truth. 
If  Sicily  on  this  side  did  not  directly  look  out  towards 
Africa,  yet  Africa  assuredly  looked  towards  Sicily.  It  was 
by  way  of  this  comer  that  Africa  found  its  way  to  Sicilian 
dominion.     The  whole  coast  is  low,  now  largely  occupied 

Drepanon.  by  salt-pits.  The  low  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Drepanon 
projects  from  the  north-east  comer,  and  between  Drepanon 
and  Lilybaion  another  low  and  curved  peninsula  once 
sheltered  the  famous  isle  of  Motya  from  the  outer  waves. 
Those  waves  have  since  broken  through  the  slender  barrier, 

Motya.  and  have  turned  the  peninsula,  with  Motya  itself,  into  a 
g^up  of  islands.  The  nearest  hills  are  of  no  gresit  height, 
and  they  leave  a  wide  plain  between  them  and  the  sea. 
The  majestic  coast  and  mountain  scenery  of  northern  Sicily 

The  iiles  has  here  alogether  vanished  from  Sicily  itself.  It  is  kept 
Ajgousa.  ^p  only  by  the  noble  outlines  of  the  three  islands  of 
Aigousa,  to  which  the  lowly  islands  between  them  and 
the  shore  form  a  strange  contrast.  As  soon  as  the  island 
peaks  are  out  of  sight,  such  heights  as  those  of  Capo  Gallo 
and  San  Vito  are  indeed  few  and  far  between,  till  we 
have  sailed  round  the  whole  of  the  south-western  side  of 
Sicily  and  round  part  of  its  eastern  side. 

The  south-      The  long  south-western   side  of  Sicily  is  that  which 

side.  comes  geographically  nearest  to  looking  directly  towards 

Africa.  But,  as  the  African  coast  turns  almost  directly 
south  opposite  the  point  where  the  Sicilian  coast  turns 
south-west,  the  distance  between  the  two  is  constantly 
widening.  On  this  side  Africa  can  hardly  be  said  to  look 
out  towards  Sicily,  while  Sicily  may  certainly  now  be 
said  to  look  out  towards  Africa.     This  side  of  the  island  is 

yi.  a.  I ;  .Mian,  Y.  H.  zi  13)  that  the  most  sharp-lighted  man  (rts  r&v 
^v9op/covrTwr)  could  stand  at  Lilybaion  and  count  the  ships  in  the  haTen 
of  Ciirthage.    Strabo  gives  the  distance  at  1500  stadia. 
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far  from  having  the  same  continuous  chann  as  the  northern  ohap.  n. 
side.  It  is  but  seldom  that  heights  of  any  importance  The  ooMt 
come  down  to  the  sea.  Near  Sciacea^  the  old  TAermaif^^^  ^ 
of  Selinous^  the  bold  and  lofty  rock  of  San  Marco,  with 
the  mountains  behind  it^  gives  the  coast  an  exceptional 
character.  Further  on^  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  hill  of 
Eknomos,  close  to  Phintids  or  Licata^  goes  some  way  to 
call  up  the  insular  look  of  Cefalii  and  Cape  ZafiEarana.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  coast  is  flat  or  approached  only  by  low  hills, 
and  the  lack  of  good  harbotirs  at  once  strikes  those  who  are 
used  to  the  seas  ^.  It  has  yet  fewer  inlets  of  the  sea  than 
the  northern  coasts ;  yet  there  are  some  shallow  bays  which 
are  well  marked  in  the  general  view,  and  which  have  an 
historical  importance  as  showing  the  physical  extent  of  the 
territories  of  several  cities.  The  inward  bend  of  the  coast  from 
Cape  Sorello  or  Granitola,  the  south-western  point  of  Sicily, 
to  Cape  San  Marco  already  mentioned  marks  the  Selinuntine 
dominion,  while  that  from  Eknomos  to  Cape  Scalambri 
takes  in  the  land  both  of  Gela  and  Kamarina.  The  extent 
of  the  territory  of  Akragas,  the  greatest  city  on  this  side  of 
Sicily,  which  arose  between  Gela  and  Selinous  after  their 
foundation,  is  less  clearly  marked  on  the  map.  East  of 
Scalambri  are  some  small  havens  of  historical  or  mythical 
interest.  Such  is  that  of  Kaukana  or  Porto  Lombardo,  Hayen  of 
which   has    its    place    in    the  wars    both    of  Belisarius  * 

and   of   Roger  ^      Further    again   to  the   east   are   theofOdys- 
cape  and  the  haven   to  which   the   legendary  name   of 
Odysseus  has  attached  itself^.     This  brings  us   to   the 

^  Smyth,  184 ;  *'  The  south  coast  of  Sicily  is  generally  low  and  arid,  and 
does  not  possess  a  single  harbour  for  large  ships,  though  there  are  several 
tolerable  summer  anchorages.** 

'  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  14,  Galf.  Mai.  iv.  16 ;  under  the  name  of  Resa- 
cramba,  where  a  Semitic  element  may  be  traced. 

'  The  *Oiva<T€ia  &Kpa  of  Ptolemy  (i.  370  Bonn.),  and  the  **  Portus  Odyssese** 
— in  old  editions  * '  Edissss  **— of  CScero  (Verr.  v.  34)  go  together.  They  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pachynos,  most  likely  immediately  to  the  west  of  it, 
between  the  Ptmto  delU  Formiche  and  the  Isola  deUe  CorrentL 


sens. 
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CHAP. n.  south-eastern  comer  of  the  island;  and  here  we  have  to 
PachynoB ;  look  for  the  promontory  of  Pachynos.  And  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  any  point  which  is  at  once  a  promontory  and 
use  of  the  a  comer.  It  is  a  likely  conjecture  ^  that  under  the  name 
Pachynos  the  ancient  writers  understood  the  whole  south- 
eastern peninsula^  as  we  may  call  it,  from  the  modem 
Castellueeio  eastwards.  This  would  take  in  more  than 
one  headland^  more  than  one  bay^  more  than  one  island 
off  the  coast.  The  most  southern  point  of  Sicily  is  really  the 
unimportant  one  which  is  parted  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  very  small  island  known  as  Isola  delle  Correnti.  But 
the  real  Pachynos  seems  to  lie  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily, 
by  the  modem  Porto  Palo.  If  we  are  to  look  for  the 
alleged  promontory  on  the  mainland,  the  promontory  of 
Pachynos  may  claim,  if  not  to  be  lofty,  at  least  to  be 
rocky;  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  real  representative  of 
Pachynos  is  no  point  of  the  mainland,  but  the  loftier  island 
Cape  of  Cape  Passero,  a  prominent  object  enough  in  the  view 

from  many  points.  Here  then  we  get  our  promontory,  but 
we  have  to  give  up  our  comer.  Still  Passero  is  not  very 
far  from  being  the  most  southern  point  of  Sicily;  it  is  the 
only  point  which,  having  any  claim  to  be  called  south,  has 
also  a  claim  to  be  called  east.  It  is  hardly  the  nearest 
point  of  Sicily  to  the  coast  of  old  Greece,  but  of  all  points 
that  could  possibly  be  looked  on  as  angles,  it  is  the 
one  that  comes  nearest  to  looking  out  towards  Crete  and 
Peloponnesos  *. 

^  Holm,  Gesduchte  Sioiliens,  i.  ii. 

'  Pachynos  is  sometimes  placed  to  the  south,  sometimes  to  the  east. 
Polybios  (i.  4a)  calls  it  rh  likv  \djcp<»yHipiov]  wpos  fiforffifipiay  ytvoVf  (Is  8c 
T^  'XiX€kne6v  vikayos  dyriTctyoyy  Tldxwos  leoKuTcu,  Skylax  (13)  puts  it 
after  Heldron,  that  is  to  the  east ;  fitrd,  S^  Tavrrjy  irdkts  "Ekwpoy  xal 
ndxwos  dxpon^piov.  But  see  Bunbury  in  Diet.  Geog.  Ovid  (Met.  xiii. 
725)  calls  it 

"Imbriferos  obyersa  Pachynos  ad  Austros/' 
Mela,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (ii.  166),  *<Pachynum  vocatur  quod  ad 
Grseciam  epectat;'*  and  more  distinctly,  Strabo,   vi.   2.   i;    U&xf^^  ^ 
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We  are  now  again  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  on  many   chap.  n. 
grounds,  both  physical  and  historical,  has  the  highest  interest  J^^J^™ 
of  all.     It  is  the  scene  of  most  of  the  great  events   in 
Sicilian  history;  it  is  the  side  that  fronts  alike  the  elder 
Hellas  and  the  elder  Canaan,  the  side  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  land  of  the  earliest  settlements  from  Hellas,  perhaps  the 
land  of  the  earliest  settlements  from  Canaan  also.    Here  in 
^tna  we  find  the  greatest  physical  wonder  of  the  island ; 
here  in  Syracuse  we  find  its  most  illustrious  city.     And  its  more 
here  too  we  find  that  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast  which  alone  character, 
has   the   faintest   claim  to   reproduce  something  of  the 
character  of  the  varied  coast  of  old  Hellas*     At  one  part 
of  this  eastern  side,  promontories — of  no  great  height  cer- 
tainly, but  still  promontories — ^peninsulas,  islands  off  the 
coast,  are  found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  other  parts  of 
Sicily.    A  long  bend  of  the  coast,  broken  by  a  few  smaller 
points,  a  few  smaller  or  shallower  bays,  may  be  held  to 
stretch  from  Cape  Passero  to  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Syracuse,  the  Penisola  delta  Maddalena^  whose  northern 
point  was  the  famous  Plemmyrion.     Here  we  are  in  the  Plummy- 
thick  of  the  most  historic  spots  of  Sicily,  spots  which  have 
become  historic  because  their  physical  character  waa  Quch 
as  to  invite  the  great  events  of  history  to  happen  there. 
The  history  of  Syracuse  could  hardly  have  been  wrought  Effect  of 
out  except  among  the  havens  and  the  hills  of  Syracuse,  and  graphy  on 
it  would  have  been  hard  on  the  havens  and  the  hills  of  ^JJ^" 
Syracuse  if  they  had  had  no  tale  to  tell  such,  as  in  truth 
was  wrought  out  among  them.     The  east  coast  of  Sicily  Bays  on 

< 

itactifxirrj  wf>6s  tea  xai  rf  Xik€Xuc^  K\v(ofthnj  wtX&^ti^  fiXiwouaa  wpds  r^ 
UtXovSvyrfCor  itajt  rdv  M  Kpffjnp  ir6poy, 

Cicero  (Verr.  v.  34)  speaks  of  a  "  portus  Pachyni.**  All  this  variety  falls 
in  with  the  notion  of  Pachynos  being  primarily  Gape  Passero,  but  taking 
in  something  more.  Maorobios  (i.  17.  24)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  <'ApoUo 
Idbystinns  "  at  Pachynos,  who  took  his  surname  from  smiting  a  "  Libyan  *' 
invasion  with  pestilence.  Is  this  any  confusion  with  the  great  plague  on 
the  Carthaginians  in  B.O.  396 1 

VOL.  I.  F 
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CHAP.  n.   faHls  naturally  into  three  parts,  the  bay  of  Catania  forming 
the  central  part  of  the  three,  and  that  through  which  the 
character  of  one  end  g^radually  dies  away  into  the  character 
The  of  the  other.     Advancing  from  the  south,  there  is  a  region 

J^"""  of  peninsulas  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  First,  as  we  have 
Syracoae.  g^en,  comes  the  hammer-like  Maddalena,  projecting  to  the 
south-east.  Beyond  it  is  the  blunter  sea- ward  end  of  the 
hill  of  Syracuse,  the  hill  of  Epipolai  and  Achradina,  with 
the  island — the  artificial  peninsula — of  Ortygia  stretch- 
ing southward  to  leave  a  comparatively  narrow  channel 
The  Great  between  itself  and  Plemmyrion.  Within  lies  the  Great 
Harbour  of  Syracuse,  its  historic  waters  and  its  historic 
coast,  and  the  swampy  plain  between  its  waters  and  the 
hills  which  seem  to  keep  themselves  landward  to  make 
room  for  it.  North  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  and  its 
cape  of  the  Panagia,  a  long  and,  for  Sicily,  deep  bend 
The  Bay  of  the  coast,  oncc  the  bay  of  Megara,  stretches  as  far 
andito*"  as  the  most  northern  peninsula  of  this  region.  This  is 
peninsolaa.  ^j^j^^  which  stretches  eastward  and  southward  to  the  points 
called  Santa  Croce  and  Izzo,  and  northward  to  that  of 
Campolato.  This  bay  is  again  broken  up  into  smaller  divi- 
sions. The  low  peninsula  of  Thapsos,  with  its  narrow  and  yet 
lower  isthmus,  a  peninsula  which  the  eye  long  refuses  to 
believe  to  be  other  than  an  island,  divides  it  into  two 
marked  parts,  of  which  the  southern  reckons  as  part  of  the 
waters  of  Syracuse,  while  the  northern  forms  the  bay  of 
Megara.  At  its  northern  end  again  the  peninsula  of 
Xiphonia  stretches  due  south,  making  a  bay  on  each  side  of 
it  &r  deeper  than  the  main  bay  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Though  Ortygia  is  or  has  been  an  island,  while  Xiphonia 
has  ever  been  a  peninsula,  each  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  other  in  geographical  position,  wide  as  is  the  differ^ice 
in  their  historic  fame.  From  Syracuse  to  Xiphonia 
a  stretch  of  low  g^und  lies  between  the  sea  and  the 
inland  mountains ;  in  the  northern  peninsula  lower  heights 
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come  nearer  to  the  shore.    After  Campolato  the  coast  of  the   ch^*  ^ 

Catanian  bay  tarns  for  a  while  westward  and  is  marked  by  n^f^j^^^^ 

two  small  bays^  one  of  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  wide 

Pantakyas.     Then  it  turns  sharply  to  the  north,  to  form 

the  seaward  side  of  the  widest  plain  in  Sicily,  the  fields 

that  once  bore  the  name  of  Leontine  and  afterwards  of  TheL«on- 

Catanian  ^.     From  Catania  itself  the  coast  becomes  more 

broken  and  gradually  turns  towards  the  north-east  till  we 

again  enter  the  Messanian  strait.    The  memorable  peninsula 

of  Naxos,  now  Sclusd,  finds  a  place  on  the  map  hardly  Naxoe. 

proportionate  to  its  place  either  in  history  or  in  the  view 

from  the  Tauromenian  heights.     For  Schisd  is  the  southern  Bay  and 

horn  of  the  bay  of  Taormina,  and  from  this  point,  beginning  i^nnimk 

with  the  height  of  Tauros,  the  mountains  draw  near  to  the 

shore,  giving  to  the  northern  part  of  the  east  side  of  Sicily 

a  wealth  of  coast  scenery  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  north 

side.     Over  the  whole  east  side  of  Sicily  ^tna  reigns 

supreme ;  in  the  central  part  of  the  coast  we  feel  ourselves 

in  his  immediate  presence. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  ancient  Sicilian  history  which  The  inland 
might  tempt  us  to  fancy  that  Sicily  existed  only  on  its 
sea-coasts,  and  might  lead  us  to  neglect  the  inland  region. 
And  the  same  temptation  is  likely  still  more  strongly  to 
affect  the   modem  traveller.     In   Roman,   Saracen,  and 

^  In  DiodAros  (It.  24)  Hdrakldt  admiret  the  Leontine  plain  (rd  fikv 
k6X\os  Tijs  x^P^  iBa^fuuri),  and  it  is  said  (v.  a)  that  wheat  grew  there 
wild  (ly  rf)  Atomriwp  vtdlqf  ical  /rard  voAAo^  AWovs  r&irovs  rQr  Si/rcXW 
lUxpi  rov  pvy  ^htaBai  rohs  dyplovs  dvofiaiofUyovs  wvpovs),  Cicero  (Yezr.  iii. 
18)  speaks  of  the  "  campns  Leontinos  "^  as  *' caput  rei  fromentaritt."  The 
Laistrygones  were  placed  here  bj  those  who  found  them  a  Sicilian  and  not 
an  Italian  home  (Strabo,  i.  a.  9 ;  Pliny,  iii.  14;  Silius,  xiv.  lay ;  cf.  the 
Ejitckomts  Moi  AaiarpvySyas  d^ivovf  rty6s,  Strabo,  i.  a.  9) ;  but  the  passage 
from  the  Odyssey  (ix.  109)  which  Dioddros  quotes  just  before  belongs  to  the 
Kykldpes  and  not  to  the  Laistrygones.  Fasello  (i.  i$8)  praises  the  fields 
under  their  Catanian  name,  but  in  Cluver  (139)  tiiey  are  restored  to 
Leontinoi. 

pa 
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<3HAP.  n.  Norman  times  the  temptation  is  smaller.  In  the  earlier 
Itehiitori-  ^yg  i^  jg  certain  that  all  the  g^eat  Phoenician  and  Greek 
tion.  cities  arose  on  the  coast^  and  around  those  cities  nearly  all 

the  great  events  of  Sicilian  history  were  wrought.     Timo- 
le6n's  victory  by  the  Krimisos  is  perhaps  the  only  event  of 
first-rate  importance  which  happened  fsr  from  the  sea. 
But  Sicily  is  not  really  known  on  my  side  of  its  history 
if  its  inland  regions  are  n^lected.   Sicily  is  preeminently  a 
mountain  land^  and  the  physical  conformation  of  its  moun- 
tains is  the  physical  conformation  of  the  land  itself.     And 
the  very  fact  that  the  main  part  of  the  history  of  Sicily, 
that  is  its  Phoenician  and  Greek  history,  was  wrought  on 
the  coasts  gives  to  the  inland  region  a  historic  importance 
The  native  of  its  own.    That  region  still  sheltered  the  native  races ;  it 
remain       Contained  their  strongest  fortresses  and  their  holiest  sanctu- 
inland.       xtries.     In  Roman  times  some  of  the  inland  towns  rose  to  a 
Sicily  in     prosperity  which  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  the 
imdiT       cities  of  the  coast.     In  those  days  wars  had  ceased  in  and 
^^»™cen      around  Sicily,  and  the  cornfields,  of  Henna  and  Centuripa 
counted  for  more  than  the  commerce  or  the   havens  of 
Syracuse.     In  conquests  like  those  of  both  Saracen  and 
Norman,  conquests  of  the  whole  island,  not  mere  settle- 
ments on  its  borders,  the  inland  parts  are  as  prominent  as 
the  coasts.    Castrogiovanni  and  Troina  play  a  part  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  Syracuse  and  Palermo. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  mountains  them- 
selves are  in  some  sort   the  coast.     When  they  do  not 
actually  form  it  by  coming  down  to  the  water  in  the  shape 
The  of  promontories,  they  at  least  decide  its  character.     We 

mountains,  bave  already  made  acquaintance  with  the  Neptunian  range 
in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  island,  where  the  shape  of 
that  comer  allows  them  to  put  on  the  form  of  a  ridge 
looking  down  on  two  seas.  This  can  be  hardly  said  of  any 
other  range  of  mountains  in  the  island.  The  Neptunian 
hills  are  held  to  stretch  along  the  south  coast  as  far  as  the 
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heights  of  Tauros  ^ ;  there  the  valley  of  the  Akesimfis  parts   caap.  n. 
them  from  the  isolated  mass  of  jEtna^  his  spurs  and  roots. 
On  the  north  coast  the  Neptunian  hills  are  continued  in  the  The 
Nebrodian  and  Maronian  ranges^.     Among  which,  inland  range, 
from  Cefalu  and  Himera,  we  find  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
Sicily  after  -^tna,  where  the  snow  lies  deep  far  on  into  the 
spring  ^.   Behind  the  Baths  of  Himera,  the  modem  Termini,  The 
rises  the  height  of  Calogero,  one  of  several  bearers  of  the  Ciaogero. 
monastic  name  of  the  Eastern  Church  ^.     On  both  sides  of  The  moan- 
Palermo,  the  mountains,  above  all  the  isolated  points,  be-  Palermo, 
come  themselves  truly  the  coast ;  but  they  curve  inland  to 
form  the  inner  wall  of  the  Golden  Shell,  a  wall  compara- 
tively low,  whose  highest  point,  now  known  as  Monte  Cuccio, 
is  outtopped  by  several  heights  in  Britain  *,   The  range  goes 
on  till  it  ends  in  Eryx,  isolated  like  vaster  ^tna  ^,  but  ever 
the  seat  of  milder  powers. 

From  the  northern  range  two  ranges  strike  southwards.  The 
That  to  the  westward  may  be  looked  on  as  starting  from  ^jjg^ 
Cape  San  Vito  on  the  north  coast,  and  stretching  south- 

^  Hee  Banbury,  Diet.  Geog.  in  Peloms. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  a.  9 ;  *Arraipii  rp  Atryjf  rd  Ncvp^  Spvf  rmrupdrtpa  fih, 
wX&rtt  8i  voXb  vapaXX&Trovra,  The  form  Ncv/^Si;  is  important  in  the 
history  of  Greek  Bounds ;  but  Solinus  most  have  read  VtfipitHnf  in  some 
Greek  book  when  he  wrote  (v.  11) ;  "  Nebroden  dammae  et  hinnnlei  gre- 
gatim  perragantor;  inde  Nebrodes.*'  Cf.  Silius,  xiv.  333.  See  Cluyer, 
364. 

'  ''  Maro'*  in  Pliny,  iii.  14.  See  Holm's  note,  G.  S.  i.  534.  It  is  now 
Medonia,  See  Smyth,  p.  a ;  Fazello,  i.  414.  Hdm  reckons  the  highest 
point  at  6320  feet.  The  '*  Gremelli  ooUes  "  of  Pliny  are  near  Oannarata  to 
the  westward.  They  stand  oat  dearly  as  "  gemelli**  in  some  of  the  views 
near  Girgenti. 

*  The  hills  called  Calogero  are  doubtless  called  directly  after  the  saint 
of  that  name  (Calogero  is  not  an  uncommon  Christian  name  in  Sicily) » 
but  KaX6yfpos  must  at  starting  have  been  the  ideal  monk. 

'  The  northern  Calogero  has  a  fountain.  See  Amico  in  Fazello,  i.  373* 
This  peak  is  reckoned  at  about  3440  feet. 

*  Holm  says  weU  (p.  15),  *'  Naoh  alien  Seiten  hin  isolirt  dasustehen 
scheint,  und  so  ein  yerkleinertes  AbbUd  des  Aetna  darbietet,'*  and  (p.  334), 
^  Seine  Isolirtheit  hat  ihn  hoher  ersoheinen  lassen  als  er  ist."  See  above^ 
p.  54' 
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cBAP.  n.  wards  to  end  In  the  mass  of  hills  called  Kratas  ^,  behind 
the  Thermai  of  Selinoos.  Over  them  another  height  of 
Calogero,  an  isolated  yolcanic  mountain,  keeps  watch,  as 
its  northern  fellow  keeps  watch  over  the  springs  of 
Himera.  This  we  have  already  seen  as  one  of  the  few 
points  on  the  southern  coast  where  heights  of  any  mark 
come  down  to  the  sea.     The  western  comer  of  Sicily  is 

The  thus  cut  off  to  form  a  region  of  plains  and  hills.     Far  to 

m^!nr^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  range  the  Heraian  mountains  ^  strike  off 
south-westward  from  the  Nebrodian  and  the  Maronian^ 
to  cut  off,  &r  less  distinctly,  the  flat  and  low  land  to  the 

The  Syra-  south-east.  They  may  be  held  to  end  in  the  hills  by 
'  Syracuse,  the  long  flat-topped  heights  ending  in  bold 
bluffs,  so  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  hills  of  Somerset 
and  Gloucestershira  The  name  of  Hybla  and  its  honey  is 
familiar ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  point  of  the 
hills  bearing  that  name,  a  name  which  we  shall  find  full  of 

Hybla ;  interest  on  other  grounds.  Yet  there  are  hills  of  Hybla  ', 
looking  down  on  the  Megarian  bay  and  the  low  ground 
between  them  ;  and  modem  scholars  seem  to  have  agreed 
to  give  the  name  of  Thymbris  *  to  the  height  so  prominent 

^  The  name  Kp&ras  seemB  to  oome  from  Ptolemj  (iii.  4. 10)  only.  See 
Cluver,  365. 

'  DioddroB,  in  telling  the  legend  of  Daphnis  (iv.  84),  writat  the  pane- 
gyric of  the  'HfKua  5ffrj,  above  all  of  their  oaks  and  other  trees,  which  are 
assuredly  not  there  now.  He  adds ;  Hx*^  ^^  ^  ^^  liiUpww  icapw&y  a^ro* 
yAtWy  d/iw4\ov  TC  iroXX^t  ^vofihnjs  mt  /JOfkuif  dfiv$fiTOV  wXijBos, 

*  Martial,  xiii.  105  ; 

«  Cam  dederis  Sicolos  medin  de  ooUibns  HybliB, 
Gecropios  dioas  ta  licet  esse  fayos.*' 
This  does  not  seem  to  imply  a  hiU  or  range  of  hills  called  Hybla»  but 
rather  the  hills  oyerlooking  "  media  Hybla/'  that  is,  neither  the  northern 
nor  the  southern  Hybla  of  which  we  shaU  have  presently  to  speak,  but  the 
<'  middle  Hybla  "  by'Megara.  The  Latin  poets,  in  speaking  of  the  Hyblaian 
honey,  uses  the  word  '< Hybla"  vaguely.  See  Cluver,  135.  Cf.  Siliua, 
xiv.  X99. 

*  On  Thymbris  or  Criniti,  see  Holm's  note^  p.  335.  Surely  Thymbris  ia 
a  hill  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Theokritos,  i.  11 7.  One  cannot  find  any 
river  Thymbris  near  Syracuse. 
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from  the  hill  of  Syracuse^  the  height  which  seems  to  send  ohaf.  u. 
forth  its  rocky  bluff  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  Further 
to  the  south-east  is  a  region  which  throws  up  no  lofty  peaks 
or  ranges^  but  whose  physical  features  are  nevertheless  of 
the  highest  interest.  We  may  eaU  it  the  region  of  the  The  lime- 
limestone  gorges.  The  same  causes  work  the  same  effects  gorges. 
in  all  parts^  in  Sicily,  in  Wessex^  in  Dalmatia^  and  in 
PeloponnSsos.  The  ravines  of  south-eastern  Sicily  call 
up  the  memory  alike  of  the  combes  of  Mendip  and  of  the 
gorge  below  Mykene.  Still  they  have  a  character  of  their 
own.  Nowhere  else  is  the  land  so  full  of  them;  the 
whole  country  is  cut  up  by  these  deep,  long,  winding, 
clefts  in  the  limestone.  Several  of  them  often  meet  at  a 
point,  and  the  point  of  meeting  or  the  height  above  it  has 
often  been  chosen  for  the  building  of  a  town.  But,  with 
all  their  striking  and  picturesque  effect,  we  may  doubt 
whether  any  of  these  South-Sicilian  gorges  throws  up  a 
group  of  pinnacles  of  such  bold  and  fantastic  shape  as 
those  which  watch  over  the  West-Saxon  passes  of  Cheddar 
and  Ebber. 

Midland  Sicily,  the  region  hemmed  in  as  it  were  by  Midland 
these  various  mountain  ranges,  may  be  held  to  come  down  ^   ^* 
to  the  sea  on  the  coast  line  between  Kratas  and  the 
peninsular  promontory  of  Eknomos.     It  is  a  land  of  hills, 
of  valleys,  of  occasional  flat  ground  among  the  hills.     The 
hills  are  of  every  variety  of  height  and   shape ;    some 
of  the  loftiest  were  early  chosen  as  the  sites  of  primseval 
towns,  and  remain  such  still.     But  the  Sicilian  '^  monarch 
of  mountains''  stands  apart  from  all  rivalry,  from  all 
neighbourhood.     MtntL  stands  inland,  yet  he  has  so  largely  iBtna: 
influenced  the  history  of  the  coast  that  we  cannot  speak 

of  him  as  purely  inland.     The  nurse  of  snow  and  fire*^*«^l** 
^        *'  tion. 

*  Pindar,  Pjfth.  i.  19; 

oifioyta  ow4x*h 

pup6wa'  Airva,  wdftrts  x^^^^  &$tlas  ri^a. 
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CHAP.  n. 


Various 
viewB  of 
JEtntk, 


stands  geographically  isolated  from  the  lesser  and  older 
mountains  of  the  island.  Mongihello  is  not  the  mightiest 
of  a  class  with  others  of  its  class  leading  up  to  it ;  it  is 
not  the  loftiest  peak  of  a  range  with  other  points  of  the 
same  mass  gathering  round  it.  The  Mount  of  Mounts 
stands  alone,  without  fellow,  almost  without  vassal.  It  is 
a  fortress  soaring  over  a  subject  land,  untouched  and 
imapproached  by  ought  save  its  own  bastions  and  outposts. 
Rising  as  it  does  in  its  solitary  greatness,  far  above  all 
the  heights  of  Sicily,  above  all  the  lieights  of  Southern 
Europe,  its  bulk  is  so  vast,  its  base  covers  so  wide  an 
expanse  of  ground,  the  slope  of  its  sides  is  so  gentle,  that^ 
from  most  points,  the  tore  of  snow  which  parts  the  fruitful 
lower  stage  from  the  fiery  summit  is  needed  to  remind  us 
how  far  loftier  it  is  than  all  the  other  heights  of  the 
island.  From  Catania  above  all,  the  overwhelming  near- 
ness of  the  terrible  and  bountiful  neighbour  seems  to  take 
away  somewhat  from  its  seeming  height,  ^tna  is  better 
seen  alike  from  yet  nearer  points  and  from  more  distant. 
From  the  heights,  and  even,  on  a  few  &vourable  days^ 
from  the  shore,  of  Palermo,  from  the  road  between  Saracen 
Caltanisetta  and  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Himeras,  from 
Syracuse  and  its  coasts,  from  the  bay  between  the  Xi- 
phonian  promontory  and  the  Leontine  plain,  we  better  see 
what  the  shape  of  the  mount  of  fire  really  is.  But  best 
of  all  is  it  seen  from  some  nearer  points,  points  where  the 
outlying  spurs  of  the  mountain  and  the  ledge,  so  to 
speak,  in  front  of  it — ^with  the  homes  of  the  ancient  Sikel 
and  of  the  newly-come  Albanian^  nestling  beneath  its 
mass--all  come  more  clearly  into  view  than  from  points 
nearer  to  the  coast.  Above  all,  from  the  hill  of  inland 
Centuripa  ^,  across  the  stream  of  Symaithos,  ^tna  is  seen 

^  On  ibis  ledge,  by  Hadranon  and  fallen  Intea,  is  Bianoavilla,  one  of  the 
fonr  Albanian  letUonenta. 

•  Strabo,  vi.  2.  4 ;  xctyroi  8'  hw\p  Kar6yrfs  rd  EcKT^fMiro,  awiirrotrra  rots 
Alrvalott  Sptai, 
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in  all  its  grandeur.     And  the  thonght  is  strange  that^  if   ohap.  u. 
the  learned  in  such  matters    tell  us  true,   the  hill    of 
Centuripa  stood  there  for  untold  ages  before  there  was  any 
iEtna  to  overtop  it. 

But  by  the  historian  of  Sicily  ^tna  must  be  taken  for  Physical 
granted  as  something  that  was  there,  something  that  soared  ^gtorical 
over  all  as  it  does  now,  ages  before  any  times  with  which  ^^^'^ 
history  has  to  deal.  To  him  it  has  been  there  from  the 
beginning.  It  has  had  no  small  share  in  the  making  of 
his  island  and  in  working  out  its  destinies.  Its  fire-floods 
are  recorded  as  &r  back  as  our  annals  take  us,  and  it  needs 
no  great  scientific  knowledge  to  see  that  they  were  busily 
at  work  in  days  of  which  not  even  the  traditions  have 
come  down  to  us.  MtnA  sent  forth  his  floods  to  make, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Naxos,  the  first  home  of  the  Greek ;  he 
sent  them  forth  to  change  the  shape  of  the  coast  of  Catania 
in  days  when  Sicily  had  no  better  king  than  the  second 
Charles  of  Spain.  He  has  been  mighty  to  destroy,  but 
he  has  also  been  mighty  to  create  and  to  render  fruitful. 
If  his  fiery  streams  have  swept  away  cities,  and  covered 
fields,  they  have  given  the  cities  a  new  material  for  their 
buildings;  they  have  given  the  fields  a  fresh  soil  rich 
above  all  others  in  the  gifts  alike  of  Liber  and  of  Libera  ^. 
Sicily,  and  all  to  whom  Sicily  is  a  care,  feel,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  mountain  of  the  south,  as  under  the 
shelter  of  an  awful  yet  bounteous  lord,  ^tna  is  the 
roof  and  crown  of  the  island ;  we  are  tempted  to  compare 
his  abiding  life  and  strength  with  the  Arvemian  peaks 
burned  out  long  ago,  with  his  lower  and  younger  Cam- 
panian  fellow,  whose  recorded  tale  b^^  when  Rome 
already  had  Augusti,  and  who   finds  it  needful  ever  to 

^  Strabo,  tL  a.  3 ;  i)  fUr  oZv  <rirodd(,  Xinh}<rcuni  irp6s  ttatp6v,  tifpyertt  ri^ 

dWfjf  o^  ifwim  oUffffs  tboipov  Tcb  tk  fil(as  hs  iKtp4p€i  rd  Karar^^po^ima 
X^pM  wtaivtiv  8*  M  tocovtw  rd  irp6fiaTd  ipacw  &or€  w¥ly«r$cu. 
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CHAP.  n.   announce  his  calling  by  such  columns  of  smoke  as  ^tna 

can  spare  till  his  time  of  active  work  draws  near.     On 

the  homeward  journey  from   Sicily,  Vesuvius  seems  as 

puny  after  the  bulk  of  ^tna  as  the  hill  of  Carolingian 

Laon  seems  after  the  home  of  the  Sikel  on  Henna  and 

the  guard-house  of  the  Norman  on  Troina. 

The  Yet  there  are  sides  of  our  story  in  which  ^tna  and 

phseno-       Vesuvius  and  the  island  mounts  of  fire  between  them  are 

STnative  ™L®°i^rs  of  a  closely  bound  fellowship.     The  great  g^eo- 

religion.     grapher  of  old  times  pointed  out  that  Sicily  was  part  of 

a  region  marked  out  by  its  physical  phsenomena,  a  r^on 

which  stretched  as  far  as  the  first  seat  of  Greek  settlement 

on  the  hill  of  Kyme.     The  whole  island,  he  says,  is  hollow 

beneath  the  earth,  full  of  streams  and  of  fire^      His 

words  might  be  taken  as  a  text  for  a  discourse  in  honour 

Sicily  the    of  the  native  gods  of  Sicily.    The  great  physical  character- 

the  nether- istic  of  the  island,  and  therefore  the  great  characteristic 

gods.  ^£  ^j^g  native  religion  of  the  island,  is  that  it  is  the  special 

domain  of  the  powers  of  the  nether-world.     The   fiery 

caldron  of  ^tna  is  but   the  chief  of  a  vast  crowd  of 

kindred  wonders  in  which  the  isles  of  Aiolos,  the  hills 

and  shores  of  Campania,  all  have  their  place  as  well  as 

the  hills,  the  lakes,  and  the  caves  of  Sicily.     Besides  the 

huge  volcano   of  fire,  there  are  the  lesser  and  meaner 

volcanos  which  make  no  show  among  the  heights  of  the 

island,  and  which  belch  forth,  not  fire  and  lava,  but  less 

awful  and  at  the  same  time  less  fertilizing  streams.    Fancy 

is  tempted  to  look  upon  them  as  Ahriman's  feeble  imitation 

The  mud    of  the  giant  work  of  Ormuzd.     Such  is  the  mud  volcano 

of  Maccaluba,  at  a  solitary  spot  some  miles  to  the  north 

of  Girgenti.     The  low  hills  for  a  good  way  round  are 

covered  with  the  mud  which  the  nether-powers  have  thrown 

^  Strabo,  yi.  a.  9 ;  &raaa  4  HJ^or  itdkii  /rard  7$f  kari^  woraf»&¥  itai  vvjpdt 
$ttinil,  KoBAftp  rd  Tvppujvucdw  w4kBy<fs,  cb  tip^fitafuif,  /Uxp*-  rijs  Kvftaias, 
See  V.  4.  5. 
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up  throQgli   many  small   craters  ^ ;    it   is   the  substitute   ohap.  n. 

at  Maeealuba  for  the  lava  of  Catania  and  Naxos.     When 

the  mud  is  peaceful^  the  gaseous  fluid  bubbles  up  in  a 

crowd  of  small  pools^  ready  to  take  fire,  if  the  chance  is 

given  it.     Another  such  outpouring  from  below,  but  on 

a  much  smaller  scale^  known  as  Terra  Pilatay  is  to  be  seen 

by  the  roadside  near  Caltanisetta^  looking  down  on  a  deep 

valley  with  the  Saracen  town  on  the  other  side.     These 

I  must  leave  to  geologists,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  piece 

of  history  or  legend  connected  with  them.     It  is  otherwise 

with  a  third  spot  of  the  same  kind  below  the  castle  of 

Patemb,  the  hill  of  the  akropolis  of  the  Geleatic  Hybla*. 

Here,  as  at  Vesuvius  in  Pliny's  day,  the  nether-powers 

had  slumbered  for  ages.      But   they  were  remembered  Eruption 

in  tradition,  and  in  very  recent  times  they  stirred  again,  March,     ' 

to  cover  the  surrounding  ground  with  the  same  coating  '^^^* 

of  mud  as  at  Maeealuba.     More  than   one  small  crater 

is  to  be  seen,  and  in  one  of  them  the  troubled  and  tepid 

water  boils  fiercely  indeed,  though  it  throws  up  no  jets 

like  some  of  its  fellows.     Here  we  are  in  a  holy  place 

of  the  Sikel  religion,  the  home  of  the  goddess  Hybla,  of 

whom  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak.    This  phsenomenon 

close  under  her  temple  leads  us  to  class  her  also  among 

those  chthonian  powers  whom  we  find  worshipped  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  other  natural  phsenomena  of  the  like 

kinds. 

From  volcanos  we  easily  pass  to  lakes.     Of  that  of  The  Lakes. 
Pergusa  and  that  of  the  Palici  we  shall  have  presently 
to  speak  more  at  large;   they  come  now  in  their  place 
among  the  physical  features  of  the  land  out  of  which 

^  The  muddy  ontpooringt  of  Maooalnba  are  clearly  described  by  Solinns, 
Y.  24;  "Ager  Agrigeniiniis  eructat  limosai  eoatorrigines,  et,  ut  yenae 
fontimn  raffidunt  tvnn  snbministraiidii,  ita  in  hac  Siciliae  parte  solo 
nnmqnam  defioiente  »tema  rejeotatione  terram  terra  eyomit." 

>  We  shall  come  to  this  later  on. 

'  See  Appendix  IX. 
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CHAP.  11.  the  old  Sikel  put  together  a  form  of  nature- worship  in 
which  the  powers  which  presided  over  strange  and  awful 
phaenomena  were  vested  with  kindly  and  benevolent  moral 
attributes.  The  lake  of  the  Palici,  the  lake  of  Semeter 
and  the  Kore,  are  both  clearly  volcanic;  they  hold  the 
first  place  among  the  spots  hallowed  by  the  old  religion  of 
the  island.  The  lake  of  the  Palici  keeps  its  traditions 
almost  untouched  by  Greek  influence^  while  those  of  Per* 
g^sa  have  lost  themselves  in  the  &inous  tales  of  Greek 
The  springB  mythology.  We  must  add  to  these  the  many  springs 
fountain!,  and  fountains^  each  for  the  most  part  with  its  legend, 
mostly  a  legend  which^  as  a  l^end  of  a  spring  should 
have^  has  its  source  in  r^ons  below  the  earthy  sometimes 
below  the  sea.  The  wonders  of  Sicily  in  this  way  have 
opened  no  small  field  for  the  inquiries  of  an  ancient 
collector  of  marvels  ^*  The  island  contained  many  springs 
and  other  waters  of  which  strange  tales  were  told.  There 
was  the  spring  by  Kamarina  which  acted  as  a  test  of  the 
chastity  of  women  2.  The  Greeks  naturally  called  it  the 
fount  of  Artemis;  but  we  shall  come  to  other  cases  of 
a  like  gift  of  moral  perception  attaching  to  the  native 
deities  of  the  Sikel.  There  was  the  water  by  Akragas 
on  whose  surface  the  oil  floated,  hard  by  the  hill  of 
H^phaistos,  rather  perhaps  of  the  native  fire-god,  in  whose 
worship  the  element  over  which  he  ruled  showed  itself  as 
The  hot  his  immediate  gift  without  human  help  ^.  Then  there  were 
the  hot  baths  of  Segesta,  and  those,  more  renowned,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Himera  and  of  Selinous  *,  the  modem 
Termini  and  the  modem  Sciacca.      Those  of  Himera  at 

^  SolinuB  gives  Mvenl  chapters  to  the  fountains  of  SioUy ;  v.  16  et  seqq. 
And  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  professed  llapa^oyp&^  in  We8termann*s 
Collection.    Some  of  the  stories  will  come  in  later  on. 

•  lb.  y.  16.  •  lb.  ▼.  as,  24. 

*■  Strabo,  vL  2.  9;  $€pfiwy  yovw  hZdrwi^  Aya$ok^  «ard  voXXo^  ix^ 
'  rSirovM  ij  vrjirot,  cDk  rd  /Ur  ScXcyotWia  itdt  rd  stardL  'IfUpa^  i\fwpd  kffTi,  rd 
22  Alytarma  w6rifut. 
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least  were  believed  to  have  been  sent  up  by  the  nymphs    chap.  it. 
of  the  land  to  refresh  the  wearied  H^rakles^,     Here  we 
have  got  within  the  range  of  Greek  fancy^    So  we  are  Fountains, 
yet  more  distinctly  beside  the  Syracusan  fountain  of  Kyana 
and  beside  the  more  famous  Arethousa,     And  among  the 
wonders  wrought  below  the  waters  we  cannot  leave  out 
Charybdis  itself,  the  wonder  of  the  Sicilian   strait,  the  charybdii. 
whirlpool  from  which  Odysseus  escaped  alive,  but  which 
ages  after  made  Cola  Pesce  its  victim  ^»    By  the  witness 
of  modem  scientific  sailors,  its  dangers  have  not  wholly 
vanished,  but  scientific  navigation  has  made  them  smaller 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Odysseus  or  even  in  the 
days  of  Cola*. 

All  these  tales,  whether  of  fire  or  of  water,  alike  come 
within  the  range  of  the  powers  below.  They  are  tales 
such  as  naturally  g^rew  up  in  the  island  which  was 
hollow  beneath  the  earth.  The  choicest  wealth  of  the 
land,  the  com  itself,  was  brought  within  the  same  range 
of  thought.  One  cannot  doubt  that  Demet^r  and  thel>6m6t6r 
KorS,  as  they  were  worshipped  on  the  hill  of  Henna^  were,  Kor6. 

*  Diod.  W.  33;  9it(i6pTat  9*  o^rov  rijr  wapiXiw  tjjs  r7<row,  /ivBoKoyovffi 
rdf  witiMpas  dycivcu  Bfpiti^  kovrpSi  vp6$  ri^y  dpdwavaiy  rrjs  xard  ti^v  dioiwoplaM 
ywofUmjt  airr^  KOKomBiias,  We  are  here  on  Sikan,  not  Sikel,  ground,  and 
Bkan  traditions  are  less  likely  than  Sikel  to  have  affected  Greek  legends. 

'  See  the  story  of  Cola  Pesce  in  Fazello,  pp.  76,  87.  He  twice  brought 
np  a  golden  cup  at  the  bidding  of  King  Frederick  ;  the  third  time  he  was 
lost.  Schiller  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  story  the  general  notion  of  his 
poem  "  Der  Taucher/'  but  only  the  general  notion. 

*  See  Smyth,  12$;  ''I  have  seen  several  men-of-war,  and  even  a  seventy- 
four-gun  ship,  whirled  round  on  its  surface;  but,  by  using  due  caution, 
there  is  generaUy  very  little  danger  or  inconvenienoe  to  be  apprehended.** 
He  goes  on  to  magnify  Thucydides  as  **  the  only  writer  of  remote  antiquity 
I  remember  to  have  read  who  has  assigned  this  danger  its  true  situation, 
«nd  not  exaggerated  its  effect.**  The  passage  is  iv.  34 ;  tcriv  ^  X&pvfiiis  ickij- 
0uca  rovro,p '08v<r<7€^  Xiyrrai  tkawXtwrai,  9icl  trrw&njra  hi  Mai  kx  fi«y6\oty 
vcXa7»p,  rov  r*  Tvpaip^ucov  xal  rov  %uc€XiMOVt  i<nr/irrov<ra  ij  BdKatraa  h  cdtrb 
Kci  fioiilhp  cZ<ra  tUSroat  x^<*^  hofiio&rf.  It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  "  Mira- 
biles  Auscultationes*'  attributed  to  Aristotle  (130)  a  wonderful  account  of 
the  strait  without  the  name  qf  either  Skylla  or  Charybd^ 
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ohap.il  in  their  beginnings^  Sikel  powers  of  the  earth  and  the 
under- worlds  who  this  time  sent  up^  not  fire  or  water  or 
mud^  but  the  fruits  that  strengthen  man's  heart.     The 

Legend!  of  legends  too  which  ^tna  himself  chiefly  suggests  to  our 
minds  are  those  which  are  famous  in  Greek  story.  As 
we  have  seen^  his  mighty  mass  holds  down  some  defeated 
monster^  some  enemy  of  the  gods^  be  it  Typhds  or  Enke- 

The  lados  ^.     The  inside  of  the  mountain  is  the  work-shop  of 

y  pe«.  jj^pijaigtos,  where  the  Kykl6pes  in  a  new  character, 
changed  from  giant  shepherds  into  smiths  of  the  greatest 
of  smithies,  were  set  to  forge  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus'. 
But  even  from  ^tna  the  wealth  of  Greek  imagination 
could  not  wholly  drive  away  the  gods  of  the  elder  day 

The  local    and  their  local  tales.    We  shall  presently  see  how  at  the 

^"^^  foot  of  ^tna,  the  fire-god  of  the  Sikel,  a  kindly  and 
righteous  power,  like  his  brethren  and  sisters,  kept  on 
his  worship  to  be  described  by  men  who  wrote  in  Greek 
when  Sicily  was  a  Roman  province  \ 

The  rivers  In  Sicily  then  the  powers  of  the  nether-world  held  the 
first  place.  They  ruled  over  the  land  and  the  sea  and 
over  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  burning  mountain.  It  was 
they  who  gave  even  the  com  and  the  wine  for  which  the 
burning  mountain  made  ready  a  more  fruitful  soil.  And 
in  the  phrase  of  Strabo,  the  hollow  land  also  sent  forth 
many  rivers  as  well  as  much  fire  \  Nor  was  the  special 
feature  of  a  limestone  coimtry,  the  river  hiding  itself  in 

Kata-  its  iatadotAron,  like  West-Saxon  Axe  or  Slavonic  Trebe- 
nitza,  imknown  in  the  limestone  region  of  Sicily.  The 
great  geographer  gives  us  a  picture  of  such  an  one,  and 

^  See  aboye,  p.  56,  note  9. 

'  Virgil  brings  oat  the  new  ohaimcter  of  the  Kjkl6pes  in  several  well- 
known  passages;  Georg.  iv.  170;  iEn.  yiii.  416,  where  both  JBtna  and 
Lipara  oome  in.  Orid  (Fasti,  iv.  475)  seems  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Viigil. 
But  in  .^2n.  iii  675  something  of  the  Homeric  notion  seems  to  linger. 

'  ^lian.  de  Nat.  An.  xi.  3,  ao. 

*  Strabo,  vi.  a.  9 ;  worcLfmw  xai  wpU  fuar^. 
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gathers  parallels  for  it  among  mightier  rivers  than  any  chap.  n. 
that  Sicily  can  boast  of  ^.  But  the  rivers  of  Sicily^  though 
many  in  number^  are  kept  by  the  shape  of  the  land 
from  being  of  any  remarkable  size  or  length  of  course. 
They  are^  for  instance,  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
rivers  of  Britain.  All  the  havens  of  Sicily  are  strictly 
havens  of  the  sea ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  town  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast  approached  by  a  navigable 
river.  In  that  large  part  of  the  island  where  the  hills  The 
come  near  to  the  shore  the  course  of  the  streams  is  neces- 
sarily short ;  they  are  mostly  what  are  locally  called  fiu^ 
mare^  wide  stony  beds,  at  one  time  empty  or  with  the 
scantiest  supply  of  water^  but  growing  at  other  times  into 
wide  and  rushing  torrents.  Nowhere  does  this  come  out 
in  a  more  marked  way  than  in  that  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  where  the  mountains  come  very  close  to  the  shore. 
So  it  is  on  the  coast  between  Taormina  and  Messina ;  so  it 
is  in  the  town  of  Messina  itself.  Torrents  like  these  are 
at  once  distinguished  from  the  boundary  stream  of  Ake- 
sines^  which  is  a  real  river^  parting  th^  immediate  land  of 
^tna  from  the  Neptunian  hills.  But  in  other  parts  also 
we  are  struck  by  the  extreme  smallness  of  rivers  which 
have  a  place  in  history*,  rivers  for  which  Greek  fancy 
devised  presiding  deities  and  engraved  the  forms  of  those 

'  Strabo,  vi.  a.  9 ;  rd  tk  w€p>l  Mdrovpor  [9I.  Md(apor]  <rir^\cuo9f  hrds  lx<t 
(T^piyya  §^fityi$rj  teai  voraftdv  &*  aMjt  fiiovra  d^ov^  M^X/^  iroXAow  IkaffHftwros, 
ttr*  ianuphnoirra  wpdt  rijfv  im<f>6v«tay.  He  goes  on  to  Bpeak  of  the  Orontds, 
sinking  into  a  x<^A*a  oalled  Chaiybdis,  of  the  l^giis,  the  Kile,  and  several 
riyen  of  old  Greece. 

'  One  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  ''Heloria  Tempe"  of  Ovid 
(Fast.  iv.  477)>  and  even  a  winter  flood  hardly  explains  the  apostrophe  jost 
above  (470)  ; 

"  Te  vortieibns  non  adennde  Glela.'* 

So  Virgil,  Mou  iii  70a  ; 

<*  Immanisqne  Gela  fluvii  oognomine  dicta.** 
But  most  of  Virgil's  epithets  in  his  map  of  Sicily  hit  off  the  places 
admirably.    Pindar*s  fia»6K(nu»oi  <Lvra^  'EA^pov  (Nem.  ix.  95)  may  pa« 
well  enough. 
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cusan 
riven. 


CHAP.  iL  deities  on  the  coins  of  Sicilian  cities.  Amenanos  at  Catania 
is  hardly  a  fair  case ;  Catania  had  to  quarter  her  river  god 
in  the  only  stream  that  she  had.  But  the  rivers  of  fallen 
ELamarina  and  Selinous^  of  abiding  Girgenti^  of  that  re- 
stored Terranova  which  from  the  site  of  Gela  looks  down 
on  the  waters  of  Gelas^  seem  wonderfully  small  when  we 
TheSyra-  think  of  their  historic  renown.  Or^tos  on  the  northern 
sea^  Mazaros  on  the  western^  long  the  boundary  of  Greek 
and  Phcenician,  Anapos  on  the  eastern,  with  its  own 
historic  fame  and  the  l^^ndary  fame  of  its  tributary 
Kyana  \  its  neighbour  Hel6ros,  so  exalted  in  the  strains  of 
poets,  all  tell  the  same  tale,  though  they  are  all  real  rivers 
and  not  mere  fiumare.  Anapos  and  Heldros  are  in  truth 
only  two  of  a  great  number  of  streams  which  run  down, 
some  to  the  eastern,  some  to  the  southern  sea,  from  the 
central  point  of  the  south-eastern  hills,  now  known  as 
Monte  Lauro.  Some  of  these  have  gained  a  name  through 
their  place  in  the  story  of  the  Athenian  retreat  from 
Syracuse,  and  Hipparis  belongs  to  the  story  of  Kamarina. 
The  like  chances  might  have  done  as  good  a  turn  for 
others  of  their  fellows  whose  names  are  almost  unknown. 

Of  greater  size  than  these  are  some  rivers  of  the  south- 
western coast*  The  western  Hypsas,  the  modem  Belice, 
has  what  for  Sicily  is  a  course  of  some  length,  and  one  of 
its  inland  branches  is  the  famous  Krimisos,  the  scene  of 
the  one  great  inland  battle  in  the  elder  story  of  Sicily.  So 
has  Halykos  ^,  so  often  made  the  boimdary  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician  after  both  banks  of  Mazaros  had  passed  to  the 
barbarian.  So  above  all  has  the  southern  Himeras,  who 
wriggles  his  way  into  the  sea  through  the  plain  below  the 


Rivera  of 
the  south 
coast. 


*  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  469 ;  **  Cyanen  et  fontem  lenis  Anapi.** 
'  *AAvirot  or  Ai/iror,  now  PlatanL  Diod6roi  uses  both  forms,  if  the 
reading  tJtttw  in  xvi  8a  is  right.  So  Plutarch.  Tim.  34,  and  H^rakleidte, 
of  Pontes,  zzlx.  (Frag.  Hist.  Grsec  i.  aai).  Holm  (i.  34a)  makes  another 
Halykoa  further  west  of  Halikyai«  Bunbury  sees  in  the  'hXvttoi  an  elder 
FixoM  8aho. 
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hill  of  Eknomos.     The  tendency  of  the  loftier  ranges  to   chap.  ii. 
keep  near  to  the  northern  shore  gives  all  these  streams 
room  for  a  longer  course  through  midland  Sicily.     Himeras  The  two 
aboTO  all  is  instructive  in  this  way.    The  ancient  belief  was  doSd 
that  the  two  rivers  of  this  name,  one  running  into  the^^"^'**' 
northern  and  the  other  into  the  southern  waters,  rivers 
which  really  began  their  course  very  near  to  one  another, 
actually  rose  from  the  same  spring,  whose  waters  parted 
two  ways,  so  as  in  truth  to  divide  Sicily  into  two  islands  ^. 
The  contrast  in  the  length  of  the  two  streams,  the  short 
course  of  the  northern  Himeras,  the  long  course  of  the 
southern,  is  the  best  comment  on  the  effect  of  the  great 
Nebrodian  chain,  so  near  to  the  northern  coast,  as  compared 
with  the  lower  hills  which  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  southern*   The  fields  of  Gela,  answering  on  the  southern 
side  to  the  fields  of  Lentini  or  Catania  on  the  eastern,  do 
not  equal  the  beauty  of  the  Golden  Shell  of  Palermo ;  but 
their  treeless  expanse,  rich  in  the  gifts  of  D^m^ter,  supplies 
the  map  with  a  far  wider  extent  of  level  ground. 

It  is  in  the   fields  of  Catania  and  in  the  highlands 
behind  them  that  we  see,  as  we  see  nowhere  else  in  Sicily, 
a  river-system  of  some  considerable  extent.    The  Symaithos  The  ' 
drains  a  large  part  of  the  island ;   it  receives  tributaries  ^^1^  ^ 
from  several  points  of  the  compass,  and  their  united  waters  tributaries, 
enter  the  eastern  sea  by  a  single  mouth  ^.     The  Heraian 
chain  to  the  west,  ^tna  and  the  Nebrodian  chain  to  the 

*  Mela,  ii.  119;  *' De  amnibus  Himera  referendus,  quia  in  media  ad- 
modom  ortus  in  divena  decnrrit,  icindensque  earn  utrinqae  alio  ore  in 
Libycnm,  alio  in  Tuscom  mare  devenit.**  In  Solinus  (v.  17)  we  come  to  the 
Fiome  Salso  the  wrong  way ;  '*  Himersemn  celestes  mutant  plagse ;  amams 
denique  est  dum  in  aquilonera  fluit,  dulds  ubi  ad  meridiem  fleotitur.'* 
The  same  story  is  in  Antigonos,  Hist.  Mir.  155.  They  are  rebuked  by 
Fasello,  i  240,  376.     (Cf.  Cluver,  209,  a8o.) 

'  Schubring  has  something  to  say  about  these  tributaries,  Sieilische 
Studien,  Die  Landschaft  des  Menas,  fto.,  565,  Kyamoedros  (Salso)  and 
Hadranoe,  flowing  from  the  north,  seem  to  make  Symaithos.  Then  flows 
in  Chrysas  (Dittaino);  then  from  the  south-west  several  streams  which 
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cBAP.  n.  norths  the  lower  outliers  of  the  Heraian  chain  to  the  south, 
fence  in  a  clearly  marked  region^  the  waters  of  which  are 
thus  brought  together.  No  water  flows  from  the  mount  of 
fire ;  it  follows  that^  except  such  slight  streams  as  Amenanos, 
which  make  no  show  on  the  map^  there  is  no  river-mouth 
in  the  eastern  sea  between  Ak^sin^  and  Symaithos.  A 
crowd  of  tributaries  from  the  Sikel  land  pour  down  their 
waters  into  this  single  channel.  They  come  down  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  spots  famous^  sometimes  in  earlier, 
sometimes  in  later^  history^  spots  hard  by  the  Menainon 
of  the  Sikel  and  the  Troina  of  the  Norman,  spots  hard 
by  the  moimt  of  Henna^  navel  of  Sicily  \  renowned  under 
all  holders  of  the  land.  The  rivers  themselves^  though 
sometimes  named  in  the  story^  play  no  great  part  in  it ; 
Krimisos  has  no  fellow  in  eastern  Sicily.  But  a  little 
way  south  of  the  mouth  of  Symaithos^  we  come  to  the 
streams  of  Leontinoi^  T^rias  and  Lissos^  which  rather 
belong  to  the  group  that  comes  down  from  Monte  Lauro. 
Thymbris  and  the  Leontine  hills  themselves  send  down 
some  shorter  streams^  one  of  which^  perhaps  the  shortest 
of  all,  may  take  its  place  among  the  most  remarkable 
Psntakyas  natural  features  of  the  island.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  peninsula  which  forms  the  northern  horn  of  the  long 
and  shallow  bay  of  which  the  Syracusan  hill  forms  the 
southern  horn,  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Trotilon, 
which  has  its  place  in  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Sicilian  Megara,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pantakyas^  the 
Pantagias  of  Virgil  ^,  the  modem  Porcari,  a  stream  which 

make  ap  Erykas  (Gabelle  or  Gomalanga).    Siliui  (xiv.  239)  speaks  of 
«yagas  Chrysas,**  and  presently, 

<'Rapidiqae  colunt  vada  flaya  Symnthi." 
^  Cio.  Yerr.  iv.  48 ;  ''Qui  loons,  quod  in  media  est  insula  situs,  nmbili- 
ous  Sicilias  nominatur.*' 
*  Here  Virgil's  (i£n.  iiL  688)  short  picture  is  perfect ; 
*'yivo  prtdtervehor  ostia  saxo 
Pantagiffi." 
Ovid  has  merely  the  name  in  his  catalogue.    Olaudian  (De  Bapt.  Pros.  ii. 
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plays  a  part  in  the  l^end  of  DemSt^r  and  the  Kore.  A  chap.  n. 
strange  stream  it  is;  a  brook  tumbling  over  the  stones 
in  a  meadow  suddenly  finds  itself  between  the  high  cliffs 
of  a  rocky  and  winding  gorge;  in  a  very  short  space  a 
wide  and  smooth  river  pours  itself  into  the  sea  between 
rocks  which,  pierced  as  they  are  with  primseval  burrowings, 
have  the  air  of  being  cut  through  by  the  hand  of  man.  A 
short  lif e,  but  a  varied  one^  is  the  destiny  of  the  waters  of 
Fantakyas. 

The  nom^iclature  of  these  rivers  is  well  worth  notice,  Nomen- 
and  brings  out  some  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  Sicilian  ^^  riyers. 
history.     In  many  countries  the  names  of  natural  objects, 
rivers  especially,  have  been  specially  abiding.     The  rivers 
of  Britain  almost  always  keep  their  Celtic  names;   the 
rivers  of  North  America  very  largely  keep  their  Indian 
names.     The  names  of   hills  too  often  abide,  but  less 
generally  than  those  of  rivers.     But  in  Sicily  the  ancient 
names  of  rivers,  no  less  than  those  of  mountains,  have 
commonly  vanished.     They  have  vanished  more  completely 
than  would  seem  at  first  sight ;  for  in  Sicily,  as  in  Greece, 
there  has  been  a  fashion  of  trying  to  bring  up  the  ancient 
names  again.     It  is  convenient  to  talk  about  ^tna,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  real  popular  language, 
that  name  has  for  ages  passed  away  from  Mongihello.     It  NamM 
is  perhaps  convenient  to  talk  of  Simeto  and  Oreto;  but  the  modem, 
true  name  of  old  Symaithos  is  now  Giarretta,  and  Oreto  has 
only  artificially  supplanted  the  name  of  Ammiraglio  ^.     In 
this  last  we  can  hardly  grudge  that  the  title  of  George  of 
Antioch,  Emir  of  Emirs  *,  should  have  passed  to  the  stream 

56)  tells  of  "  saza  rotantem  Pantagiam ;  '*  SilioB  (xiv.  230)  of  "  faoilem 
snperari  gnrgite  parco."  The  form  Pantagia  is  intereeting  from  Servius* 
deriyation,  dird  rov  ir6»ra  Ayttv.  The  name  in  Thuc.  vi.  4  is  Uayrdicvas, 
In  Ptolemy  the  name  becomes  Uivraxos  (iii.  49).  Pliny  (ill.  14)  clearly 
mistook  its  site.     Claver,  1^0,  has  a  good  description. 

^  I  accept  the  fact  from  Holm,  i.  33.  It  was  doubtless  my  own  fault 
that  I  never  heard  it  called  Ammiraglio, 

*  We  shaU  come  to  him  in  time.    As  yet  we  need  only  mark  that  the 

G  % 
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cHAP.n.  itself  from  the  bridge  with  which  he  once  yoked  it. 
Every  one  at  Syracuse  knows  Anapo ;  but  one  is  tempted 
to  suspect  that  the  name  is  rather  artificial  revival  than 
real  tradition,  and  the  tributary  which  we  call  Kyana  is 
undoubtedly  Pisma^.  Still  it  is  a  little  annoying  to  find 
the  northern  and  the  southern  Himeras  and  a  crowd  of 
their  fellows  bearing  no  better  names  than  such  feeble 
descriptions  as  Fiume  Grande,  Fiume  Torto,  Fiume  Salso.  It 
is  well  that  a  name  should  be  descriptive ;  but  such  forms 
as  these  show  only  that  the  art  of  name-giving  had  quite 
died  out  when  they  were  given.  Other  rivers,  like  some  of 
the  mountains,  have  taken  the  names  of  saints.  The  stream 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  runs  into  the  northern  sea  not  far 
from  the  hill  of  Saint  Calogero.  Others  are  simply  called 
after  towns,  Fiume  di  Caltahellotta  and  the  like,  reversing 
the  practice  by  which  the  Greek  town  so  often  took  the 
name  which  Sikel  or  Sikan  had  given  to  the  neighbouring 
rivers.  Why  the  western  Hypsas  has  become  Belice,  why 
Fantakyas  has  become  Porcari,  and  again  why  Symaithos 
has  become  Oiarretta,  are  matters  for  local  inquiry. 


The  islands  If  the  island  of  Sicily  is  itself  only  a  survival  of  the 
Sicily.  broad  neck  of  land  which  once  joined  Europe  and  Africa, 
it  is  not  the  only  remnant  which  is  left  of  that  vanished 
state  of  things.  The  great  island  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  satellites,  all,  like  itself,  memorials  of 
those  times,  except  where  some  of  the  smaller  volcanic 
islands  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  nether-powers  in  later 
The  small  days.  In  speaking  of  the  islands  which  surround  Sicily, 
we  may  leave  out  very  small  islands  quite  close  to  the 
coast.     Ortygia,   Motya,   the  island   cape  of   Pachynos, 

modem  rue  of  the  word  Admiral  (Emir)  in  the  lense  of  vaiapxot  most 
likely  comes  from  this  dfjojpds  dfirjpdSwy, 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  keeping  of  the  Greek  accent  in  Anapo  might  be 
^ome  slight  presumption  that  the  name  is  traditional. 
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the  island  off  the  north  coast  which  bears  the  name  chap.  ii. 
of  Isola  delle  Femmine^y  cannot^  for  our  purposes^  be 
separated  from  Sicily  itself.  But  there  are  islands  of  a  Larger 
greater  size  and  at  a  greater  distance^  which,  though  *^^^ 
they  seem  meant  by  nature  to  be  dependencies  of  Sicily, 
have  stiU  a  distinct  being  of  their  own.  They  too  are 
survivals  of  the  days  when  Europe  and  Africa  were  one, 
and  they  still  keep  on  somewhat  of  their  old  functions. 
There  is  one  group  which  very  distinctly  connects  Sicily 
and  Italy;  there  is  another  group — if  it  amounts  to  a 
group— which  more  remotely  connects  Sicily  and  Africa ; 
there  is  a  third  which  the  ancient  writers  held  specially  to 
lie  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  but  which  is  in  truth  the 
most  purely  Sicilian  of  all,  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  lie 
between  Sicily  and  any  land  nearer  than  Spain.  This  last 
group  of  islands  has  no  history  of  its  own;  but  in  one 
age  they  looked  on  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  Sicily  and  of  Europe.  The  others  have  a  history. 
Those  which  he  between  Sicily  and  Italy  have  a  history 
which  is  Greek,  Sicilian,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it, 
and  their  place  in  Greek  legend  is  greater  than  their  place 
in  history.  The  islands  between  Sicily  and  Africa  were  in 
the  Greek  days  of  Sicily  African  and  not  European.  It 
was  first  the  Roman  and  then  the  Norman  that  brought 
them  within  the  range  of  Greek  and  Latin  life. 

The  three  floating  mountains  which  lie  off  the  northern  The  Isles 
part  of  the  west  coast  of  Sicily  appear  in  Latin  writers  as 
the  Agates  ^.     This  name,  whether  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  goats  or  not,  must  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  Aigousa, 

^  Many  strange  stories  are  told  to  explain  this  name.  It  is  most  likely 
a  oorraption  of  something  in  Arabic. 

'  ".Agates,'*  '^JEgSiisB"  with  a  doaen  other  spellings,  in  Mela,  ii.  105. 
'^.^Igates*'  in  livy,  xxi.  10.  Pliny  (iii.  14)  makes  wonderful  oonfusion, 
placing  "^thosa,  qoam  alii  JEgaaam  soripsemnt "  between  Lopedusa  and 
Bncinna.  Holm  (i.  351)  tmly  says  that  **MgBkioB  "  with  the  long  a  cannot 
be  AiyiScf ,  after  the  analogy  of  KvieKiZ^s,  Most  likely  there  are  no  goats 
concerned. 
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CHAP.  n.  a  name  which  seems  to  have  properly  belonged  to  the 
southernmost  of  the  group,  and  to  have  thence  spread 
over  the  whole  ^.  This  one,  now  known  as  Favignana, 
must  always  have  been  the  chief  of  the  group  and  the  most 
largely  inhabited.  This  alone  perhaps  hardly  deserves  the 
name  which  I  have  given  to  the  whole  group ;  it  contains 
a  mountain,  but  it  is  hardly  itself  a  mountain.  But  the 
name  fully  belongs  to  the  other  two,  to  the  northern 
Phorbantia  or  Boukinna  ^,  now  Levanzo,  and  to  the  third, 
the  Holy  Island,  far  away  to  the  west,  which  owes  to  its 
distance  its  later  name  of  Maritima  or  Marittimo.  Of 
these  islands  there  is  no  story  whatever  to  tell,  except 
that  some  of  the  greatest  sea-fights  of  the  War  for 
Sicily,  and  specially  the  last  which  bears  their  name,  were 
fought  on  the  waters  near  them.  They  must  always 
have  followed  the  fortunes  of  western  Sicily ;  we  can  say 
no  more. 
Kossoura  Directly  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  quite  as  near  to 
OT^an  -  ^j^^jj^  gg  ^  Sicily,  lies  the  island  of  Kossoura,  now 
Pantellaria,  an  extinct  volcano  ^.  A  Phoenician  settlement, 
it  has  a  place  in  the  Triumphal  Fasti  of  Rome,  along  with 

^  The  Bingular  Alyovtxa  or  Alyovfftxa  comes  from  PolybioB  (i.  60) ;  jfvXcvac 
vp6i  liiv  AlyoviXffav  vrjffoVf  rijv  vp6  rov  AiXvfiaiov  KtnUvrjv.  In  the  same 
nanatiye  he  mentione  r^v  Jcpdv  Kokovnivtp^  vrjtroy.  Bat  in  i.  44  we  find 
ieaJ0opfua$€i9  iv  rcuV  icdKovnivais  Alfovtrffcus,  fjk€Ta(h  Si  ictifUvcus  AiXvfiaiov 
Koi  Kapxfj96vos,    Here  again  we  have  the  oniversal  mistake. 

'  "  fiucinna  "  in  Pliny  (u.  s.),  which  Stephen  of  Byzantium  mistakes 
for  a  town ;  ^opfiavria  in  Ptolemy. 

*  Kiaavpa,  KSctrovpa,  Skylaz  (no)  has  K<$<n;pos,  perhaps  the  oldest 
form.  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  567),  under  yet  another  spelling,  brands  it  as 
barren; 

"Fertilis  est  Melite,  sterili  vicina  Cosyro 
Insula,  quam  Libyoi  verberat  unda  freti.** 
Smyth  (a8i),  who  (like  Fkzello,  i.  15)  describes  its  volcanic  nature,  gives 
it  a  better  character  for  fruits,  but  allows  that  it  is  not  strong  in  com. 
Strabo  (vi.  a.  11)  places  it  vp6  rov  Aikvfiaiov  tcai  jtph  r^s  'Aut^Sos,  liap'xrjbo' 
viamp  w6\mw^  ifv  KXvwiav  tcaXown .  This  is  a  less  error  than  that  of  Polybios 
about  the  Agates.  The  island  lies  not  very  far  south  of  a  line  between 
lilybaion  and  Clypes, 
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its  greater  sister  Carthage  * ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with   chap.  n. 
Sicily  till  later  times.     Still  less  Sicilian  are  Lopedousa 
and  her  fellows,  further  to  the  south.     The  modem  name  liwnpe- 
Lampedusa  is  surely  an  attempt  to  give  the  old  name  a 
meaning  descriptive  of  the  physical  phsBUomena  of  the 
place  *.    Even  the  more  famous   islands  of  Melite  and  Meliw  and 
(Jaulos,  far  nearer  to  Sicily,  lying  nearly  south  from  its 
south-eastern  comer,  have  no  connexion  with  Sicily  till  all 
came  under  the  power  of  Rome.     The  stirring  history  of 
Malta  in  later  times  has  much  to  do  with  Sicily,  but  that 
history  begins  only  when  Norman  Roger  won  back  the 
island  for  Christendom.     These  islands  lay  right  in  the  PhcBnician 
way  of  Phoenician  settlement,  but  a  little  too  far  south  for  monts. 
the  Greeks.     They  are  Phoenician  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  early  history  of  Sicily,  and  the  Phoenician  has  there 
left  his  monuments  behind  him. 

But  the  group  of  volcanic  islands  lying  off  the  eastern  The  Isles 
part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  have  their  distinct,  ^^  Aioloa. 
though   not  very  prominent,   share   in    Sicilian    history. 
These  are  the  isles  of  fire,  the  isles  of  Aiolos  or  of  HS- 
phaistos^,   which  from    Lipara,   the  chief  among  them, 

^  This  shows  how  oompletelj  ''Poonus"  had  got  the  special  sense  of 
"Carthaginian,'*  something  like  the  modem  English  use  of  the  word 
"  Dutch."  B.  0.  255 ;  "  Ser.  Fulvius  .  .  .  Pro  Cos.  de  Cossurensibus  et 
PoBneis  navalem  agit." 

'  FazeUo,  i.  15;  "Lampedusa  .  .  .  yetustum  nomeu  a  coruscationibus 
quas  crebro  emittit  adhuc  servat.** 

*  The  connexion  with  Aiolos  is  as  old  ns  Thucjdides,  iii.  88 ;  roU  Al6\ov 
rffffovs  icakovfiiifaf.    So  Dioddros,  v.  7 ;  rets  6vofjui(ofiiva9  AloXldas :  so  c  i  a. 
Strabo,  i.  a.  9 ;  rbv  AXoXov  St/vcurrcvaol  <paffi  twv  npl  ti)v  Aiirdpay  vriaoay. 
But  in  Poljbios,  i.  25,  rds  Aiwapalas  KakovfUvas,    I  am  not  sure  that  any 
Greek  writer  directly  speaks  of  them  as  'U<f>cu(rTlai ;  the  work  of  epithet- 
making  rather  goes  the  other  way,  as  when  Theokritos  (ii  135)  says, 
"Epan  d*  &pa  ical  Aiwapaioj 
voW&Kis  'A<paiffTOio  aiktu  tpXoytpdrrtpov  alOtu 
But  the  Latin  writers  help  us  to  the  Greek  form.    Pliny  (iii.  14)  is  speci- 
ally bountiful;   ''YII    [insuls]  ^olise  appellatse.     Esedem  lapareeorum, 
Hephsstiades  a  Grsecis,  a  nostris  Vulcanise.**    So  Solinus,  vi.  i ;  **  In  freto 
Siculo  Hephaestiee  insulse  XXV  milibus  passuom  ab  Italia  absunt.    Itali 
Yulcanias  vocant.*' 
t  VOL,  I. 
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CHAP.  n.  have  taken  the  name  which  they  still  bear  in  modem 
geography.  Their  chief  interest  is  perhaps  physical,  as 
binding  together  the  great  volcano  of  Sicily  with  the  vol- 

Lipara.  canic  region  of  Campania.  But  Lipara  was  a  Greek  settle- 
ment whose  plantation  was  part  of  the  colonization  of 
Sicily,  and  the  island  has  some  share  in  the  history  of 
Italy  also.  Richer  in  fruits  than  in  com,  but  chiefly  rich 
in  alum^,  its  inhabitants  owned  and  tilled  the  other 
islands,  empty  or  with  but  few  inhabitants  ^.  It  continued 
to  flourish  in  the  days  of  Roman  dominion,  and  it  was 
renowned  for  its  hot  springs,  the  milder  signs  of  the  fiery 
origin  which  it  shared  with  its  neighbours  ^.  The  historian 
of  Sicily  tells  us,  with  strict  scientific  precision,  that  all 
seven  islands  must  once  have  shown  the  same  volcanic 
phsenomena  which  in  his  day  were  confined  to  two  of  the 

The  other  group  *.     One  of  them  was  that  which  lay  furthest  from 

Sicily,  the  Round  Island,  Strongyle,  which  keeps  its  name 

Legend  of  under  the  odd  corruption  of  Stromboli  *.     The  other  was 

Hfiphais- 

to8.  the  Holy  Island,  the  Hot  Island  or  Thermessa,  the  special 

island   of   Hephaistos,  who  was  believed,  as  Thucydides 

does  not  scorn  to  record,  there  to  carry  on  the  craft  of  the 

worker  in  brass  ®,     As  such  he  sits,  hammer  in  hand,  on 

*  Diod.  V.  lo ;  tA  ^fitfiorj/Uya  /liraXXa  ttjs  arvimjpiai,  k.tA. 

^  Thuo.  ill.  88.    He  mentions  only  Didymd,  StrongyU,  and  Hiera. 

*  Strabo,  a.  s. ;  Diod.  y.  lo,  who  enlarges  on  their  medicinal  yirtues. 
There  are  some  wonderful  stories  about  a  oave  and  a  tomb  in  the  false 
Aristotle,  Mirabiles  Auscultationes,  loi. 

*  Diod.  V.  7 ;  aZrat  9^  vdirai  wvpbs  iffXTftaiXiv  Avcupvar/fjara  ft€yd\a,  cDv 
tepaT^p^s  ol  y^ytvff fiivoi  Kol  rcL  orSfua  lUxpi  tow  vvv  ^lal  ipayepA.  He  goes 
on  to  speak  of  Strongyld  and  Hiera. 

*  Strabo,  yi.  a.  1 1 ;  ^  8^  JiTpoyy&Xrf  /eaXitrai  fikv  dw6  rod  <rxiJ/*aTor. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  88 ;  vo^(ov(n  ii  ol  iKtirp  SvOpcntoi  kv  rg  'Icpf  Sk  b  '^(pcutxros 
XaXJcttiti,  Sti  lifv  vvtcra  <f)a(yrrai  vvp  Afa^Sowra  wo\h  leai  t^  ijiUpav  ieairv6v. 
Aristotle,  Meteorol.  ii.  8,  describes  r^v  'Upay  vijffov  aUrij  8'  karl  pda  rwv 
Al6kov  teaXov/Uvcay  vrjffov,  and  speaks  of  r^v  AivapaUay  v6\ty  oZffav  od  wSppoa. 
He  describes  the  eruption,  and  goes  largely  into  the  physical  causes. 
Strabo  (yi.  a.  lo)  gives  us  the  term  e4pfif<r<ra.  Therasia  C^^hermasia  ?)  in 
Pliny,  iii.  14. 
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the  coins  of  Lipara,  and  his  memory  still  lives  in  the  chap.  h. 
translated  name  Volcano^  borne  by  his  own  island.  The 
diminutive  Vulcanello  belongs  to  a  smaller  island,  or 
rather  peninsula,  which  rose  from  the  sea  in  recorded 
times,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ*.  This  special  b.o.  183. 
home  of  the  fire-god  was  the  island  which  drew  to  itself 
most  notice  in  ancient  times.  Polybios  studied  its  wonders, 
and  reports  that  of  its  three  craters  one  had  become 
extinct*.  And  an  English  inquirer  of  our  own  century 
reports  that  in  his  day  one  of  the  two  seen  by  Polybios 
was  hastening  to  the  same  fate^.  In  our  own  time 
Vulcano  still  works,  but  less  fiercely  than  Stromboli,  of 
which  we  hear  less  in  earlier  days.  The  difference  is 
shown  in  the  &ct  that  all  the  names  of  the  isle  of 
Hephaistos  point  to  it  as  the  abode  of  Hephaistos,  while 
that  of  StrongylS  simply  expresses  its  mathematical  shape. 
Of  the  other  four,  Didymfi,  Fhoinikoussa,  Eudnymos,  and 
Erikoussa  or  Erik6des  *,  there  is  little  to  say.  The  last- 
named,  the  most  western  of  the  group,  the  modem  Alicudi, 
may  be  seen  on  specially  clear  days  from  the  Marina  of 
Palermo.  Some  writers  add  to  the  Aiolian  group  theUstioa. 
solitary  volcanic  island,  far  to  the  west,  Ustica  or  Osteodes, 
the  Isle  of  Bones,  so  called,  men  said,  from  a  frightful 
tale  of  a  body  of  rebellious  mercenaries  whom  Carthaginian 
policy  left  there  to  perish  *• 

*  Orosias,  iv.  30 ;  *'  Tunc  Yulouii  insula  quie  ante  non  fuerat  repente 
maii  edita  cum  miraoulo  omnium  usque  ad  nunc  manet.**  This  he  places 
in  B.O.  183.  (CI  Liyy,  xxxi.  56.)  See  Bunbury  in  "  Molisd  Insula." 
The  confusion  between  Vulcano  and  Vulcanello  is  not  wonderful ;  but  do 
the  words  "  in  Sioib'a  "  in  the  text  of  Oroedus  just  before  belong  to  our 
**  Vnlcani  insula,*'  or  did  Orosius  really  think  that  the  Messenians  who 
slew  Philopoimdn  were  those  of  Sicily  t 

'  See  the  extract  from  Polybios  in  Strabo,  vi.  a.  10.    He  is  half  inclined 
to  believe  the  legend  of  Empedoklte,  which  we  shall  come  to  further  on. 
'  Smyth,  p.  269.    He  is  very  fuU  on  these  islands. 

*  Strabo,  vi.  a.  li ;  Diod.  v.  7 ;  Pliny,  iii.  14. 

*  Mela,  ii.  lao,  counts  "  Osteodes  "  as  one  of  the  isles  of  Aiolos,  seem- 
ingly instead  of  Erikousa.  The  tale  of  the  bones  is  told  by  Diod6ros,  v.  1 1 , 
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legends. 


That  these  islands  should  take  the  name  of  the  Gredk 
The  fire-god  and  of  his  Latin  counterpart  is  a  natural  piece  of 

mythologic  nomenclature.  It  is  indeed  only  a  local  appli- 
cation of  the  wider  rule  by  which  Vulcanus  has  gpiven  his 
name  to  all  burning-mountains  and  other  phsenomena  of 
that  class  throughout  the  world.  He  was  as  naturally  at 
home  in  Thermessa  as  on  his  loftier  seat  of  iEtna.  Men 
remarked  the  evident  connexion  between  the  two  fiery 
regions;  they  noticed  that  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
furnace  blazed  in  tum^  and  they  dreamed  that  channels 
passing  under  land  and  sea  made  the  two  inmiediate 
neighbours  ^.  Once  when  Mtna,  was  blazing^  the  isles  of 
Hephaistos  were  blazing  also^  with  fire  and  smoke  and 
stench  that  slew  alike  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  unwary 
who  ventured  to  feed  on  them  *.  And  the  Roman  Senate 
showed  a  fine  perception  of  what  was  mytholog^cally 
fitting  when  it  ordered  that  sacrifices  to  the  gods  both 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  nether-world  should  be  offered 
alike  on  the  new-bom  island  and  on  Lipara  itself '.  But 
those  who  have  not  only  looked  out  on  Lipara  from  the 
Messanian  hills^  but  have  also  looked  up  at  Mtua,  from 

without  an  exact  dafce ;  but  he  places  it  in  some  of  the  wars  between 
Caithage  and  Syracuse.  One  would  have  taken  Ustica  for  a  modem  oor- 
roption  of  Osteddds,  only  Plinj  (iii.  1 7)  makes  Osteodes  and  Ustica  separate 
islands,  and  Ptolemy,  liL  4,  has  Ovariita  vijaos  xai  w^i  and  'Oorc^lSi^s 
y^ffos.  They  must  be  mistaken ;  but  the  name  Ustica  is  proved  to  be 
ancient. 

*  Diod.  V.  7  ;  khfoval  Tty€s  iic  roircjv  tSjv  v^<tw  imwSfiovs  ^tvai  tearcL 
yrjs  fUxpi  rijs  Atnnjs,  xa2  rots  1 7'  6.fup6T4pa  arofdois  ffwiffifUvovs'  Std  tcai 
KarSi  rd  nXttaToy  IvaXXcL^  KotarOcu  rohs  kv  rai/rats  reus  v^ffois  icparrjpas  ruv 
Kard.  rijy  AXrvrpf.  So  Solinus,  vi.  I ;  "  Per  occulta  commercia  aut  mutu- 
antur  iEtnae  incendia  ant  subministrant/'  01  the  verses  in  Silins  (ziv.  55) 
on  the  local  preferences  of  Mulciber  in  these  matters. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  a.  11  ;  Orosius,  v.  10.  Poeeiddnios,  who  was  bom  about 
B.  c.  135  and  died  about  B.  0.  51,  speaks  of  it  from  his  own  memory. 

•  Straboi  u.  s. ;  t^v  8i  [avyKkriroy']  W/i^«uray  U$vaa(r$at  Ik  t<  r$  yijctH^ 
Kol  ky  Aivdpeus,  rots  rt  xarax'^oytots  $fois  «ai  roti  ^oXarr/oi;.  The  mention 
of  the  yrjclSioy  makes  one  think  of  the  appearance  of  VuloaneUo,  but  the 
consuls  in  Orosius  fix  that  story  to  B.a  183. 
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the  holy  place  of  Hadranos^  may  be  tempted  to  ask^  chap.  n. 
whether  their  ritnal  on  Lipara  contained  any  traces  of  a 
fire-god  older  on  Sicilian^  perhaps  on  Liparaian^  soil  than 
Vnlcanus  or  HSphaistos.  Any  power  of  fire  is  at  home  in 
the  fiery  islands;  what  is  at  first  sight  pnzzling  is  why 
the  floating  island  of  the  lord  of  the  winds  ^  should  have 
found  a  fixed  abiding-place  in  such  a  quarter.  Yet  Aiolos  Legend  of 
is  not  wholly  out  of  his  place  on  Lipara.  The  floating '^^^  ^®' 
island  might  seem  to  have  some  kindred  with  islands  which 
rose  and  sank  again  *,  and  the  lord  of  the  winds  was  not 
without  points  of  kindred  with  the  lord  of  fire.  The  winds 
were  held  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  outpourings  of 
StrongylS  and  Therm^ssa;  and  the  men  of  Lipara  claimed, 
and  stiU  claim^  to  be  masters  of  a  craft  which  can  foretell 
all  changes  of  the  weather  ^.  Of  that  craft  Aiolos  Hippo- 
tad£s  had  doubtless  been  a  master^  and  as  such  he  was  a 
fitting  eji6nymo9  of  the  islands.  And,  when  he  was  once 
planted  there,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  find  a  place  for  him 
and  his  sons  among  the  ethnical  and  dynastic  legends  of 
Sicily  itself*. 

Several  of  the  islands  roimd  about  Sicily  were^  as  we  Com  of 
have  just  seen,  fertile  in  fruits  of  various  kinds,  but  not       ^* 
rich  in  com.     The  boast  of  the  great  central  island  was 
to  surpass  all  lands  in  wealth  of  com  and  to  be  rich  in 
fraits  also.     Sicily,  the  island  of  DemSt^r,  where  her  gifts 
grew  of  themselves  without  the  help  of  man  ',  Sicily,  so 

^  The  iile  of  AioloB,  Aiolid,  is  irXorr^  v%aoi  in  Od.  z.  5.  Of.  Dionjsios 
Peri6gdteS|  465  ;  hn^  ^4  ol  red  y*  tlaiw,  Invvvftot  dyZpdat  IIAarraX.  See  the 
note  of  Euitathioe,  Mfiller,  ii.  504. 

'  See  Smyth,  298,  thongh  hiB  motxuX  example  is  not  one  of  our  iglands. 
But  something  of  the  kind  has  happened  in  the  Mediterranean  more  lately. 

•  Strabo,  vi.  a.  10.    Cf.  Smyth,  270. 

•  Diod.  V.  7,  8.  Things  are  made  straight  by  creating  an  epdnymos 
Uparos,  whose  daughter  Aiolos  married.  But,  so  far  from  Syracuse,  how 
came  she  to  be  called  Kyana  ? 

•  See  above,  p.  67. 
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CHAP.  n.  long  the  granary  of  Rome,  has  not  lost  her  ancient 
character.  Not  only  do  the  many  valleys,  the  few  plains, 
stand  thick  with  com,  but  wherever  on  the  rocky  hill-sides 
a  blade  of  wheat  can  grow  between  two  stones,  there  it  is 
seen  growing.  The  good  wheat  of  Sicily  is  still  sold  at 
Naples,  and  the  worse  wheat  of  Italy  brought  back  again. 

Other         Flax,  hemp,  beans,   crops   of  every  kind,  are  rich  also. 

^  That  Liber  is  still  as  bountiful  as  Libera  is  witnessed  by 

the  busy  commerce  whose  seats  are  spread  along  the  coast 
of  Marsala.  In  the  matter  of  fruits,  trees,  and  vegetable 
growth  in  general,  Sicily  is  specially  remarkable  for  the 
ease  with  which  the  soil  has  become  a  new  home  for  the 

Foreign      plants  of  other  lands.     The  Greeks  may  have  brought  the 

bwraght  in.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^®  y  ^^®  Arab  brought  the  palm  of  the 
lands  which  he  subdued,  though  even  the  native  dwarf 
palm  is  turned  to  the  food  of  man.  The  loftier  palm 
grows  freely,  but  its  fruit  no  longer  reaches  perfection,  as 
it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  days  of  William  the  Good. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orange  and  the  citron,  also  doubtless 
gifts  of  the  Arab,  despised  in  his  day,  rank  now,  through 
importation  of  choicer  varieties  from  other  lands,  among 
the  choicest  growths  of  the  island  ^.  Other  foreign  plants 
were  brought  in  whose  settlement  has  been  less  lasting  or 
less  profitable.  The  paper-plant  of  Egypt  came  in  when 
Greek  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Alexandria  exchanged 
courtesies.  It  has  vanished  from  Palermo  as  it  has 
vanished  from  its  own  Nile ;  it  lives  on  in  the  stream  of 
Kyana  and  in  a  few  other  spots,  but  as  an  object  of 
curiosity  rather  than  of  use.  Besides  the  palm  and  the 
orange,  the  Saracen  brought  the  cotton-plant  and  the  sugar- 
cane.    But  the  sugar-cane,  a  rich  growth  in  the  twelfth 

^  Hugo  FalcandoB,  ap.  Moratori,  yii.  258 ;  **  Yideas  ibi  et  lamias 
acetoflitate  Baa  oondiendis  cibis  iduneas,  et  arangias  acetoso  nihilominaa 
hamore  plenat  interius,  qoie  magis  pnlcritudine  sua  Tisum  obleotant  quam 
ad  iUud  utiles  videantur."  That  is,  he  knew  only  the  hitter  orange,  not 
the  np^t  which  Sicily  grows  now. 
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eentury  ^,  has  now  died  out,  and  cotton  survives  only  in   chap.  ij. 
some  special  spots.     Later  gifts  still  were  not  lacking. 
When  the  Spanish  lords  of  Sicily  laid  their  hands  on  a 
new  world,  their  island  kingdom  was  colonized  by  the  fruits 
of  its  masters'  conquest,  and  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear 
have  everywhere  run. wild.     The  almond,  the  fig,  and  the 
carob-bean  abound;   but  the  strange  thing  is  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  only  these  useful  trees  which  are  anywhere  to 
be  seen  in  Sicily.      The  oaks  and  other  trees  of  which  Lack  of 
Theokritos  speaks  so  largely 'have  in  most  places  vanished;  trees, 
the  mountain  sides  are  as  bare  as  they  are  in  Greece  and 
Dahnatia.     A  valley  will   often  look  as  well  wooded  as 
the  vale  of  Berkeley,  but  it  will  be  only  with  the  almond 
and  the  gnarled  olive,  not  with  the  loftier  trees  of  the 
forest.     And  with  this  destruction  of  the  statelier  forms  Lack  of 
of  v^etable  life,  there  is  a  strange  lack  of  animal  lifci^f^^ 
also.     Lizards  run  to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine;    snakes 
sometimes  show  themselves  ;    butterflies    and   the  great 
grasshoppers,  the  grUliy  flutter  to  and  fro  in  their  season ; 
the  ground  is  sometimes  thick  with  beetles;    but  a  free 
mammal  is  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  a  bird  of  any  size  is 
almost  as  rare.     The  surroimding  seas  are  rich  in  fish  ^,  Fish. 
from  the  huge  tunny  in  his  season  downwards;    the  fish- 

'  Hugo  Falc,  ib.;  '^Si  in  partem  aliam  visum  deflezeris,  occurret  tibi 
mirandarum  seges  harundinnm  qum  cannae  mollis  ab  inoolis  nunoupantur, 
nomen  hoc  ab  interioris  suoci  dulcedine  sortientes.  Harum  sucous  dUigenter 
et  moderate  deoootus  in  speciem  mollis  traducitur;  si  yero  perfectius 
excoctus  fuerit,  in  saocari  substantiam  condensatur.** 

Mdyav.45; 

Sflk  MiXdr  fiofifitvPTi  wort  <ri»6vtff0i  lUXic^trm' 
iv$*  USaTOt  ifnfXpSf  Kpaycu  5t/o*  rai  d*  M  ZMpojv 
6fiiri$€s  KaXayivyTOf  tcaX  d  axtd  oittkv  Sfjtoia 
T9  wapd  tIp'  fi^LXXei  9k  xai  d  virvi  tnfdOt  k&vovs, 
Cf.  viii.  10. 

This,  as  a  whole,  would  hardly  pass  as  a  Sicilian  picture  now. 
'  Smyth  (Ixyi)  gives  a  long  list  of  Sicilian  fish.    See  the   description  of 
the  catching  of  the  tunny,  swordfish,  and  other  fish  in  Pdybios,  zzxiv.  a,  3. 
(Strabo,  i.  a.  15,  16.) 
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CHAP.  n.  markets  of  the  great  cities  may  be  profitably  visited  by 
the  naturalist  as  well  as  by  the  lovers  of  those  dainties 
which  Sicilian  cooks  knew  so  well  to  dress  in  the  days  of 
the  comic  poets  ^. 
Horses  of  The  horses  of  Sicily,  winners  of  Olympic  and  Pythian 
crowns  for  the  lords  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  enjoyed  a 
renown  which  Athenian  tragedians  ventured  to  carry  back 
to  the  mythic  ages  of  Oreece  K  The  fame  of  the  Sicilian 
horses  has  passed  away  to  the  horses  of  the  Arab  who  once 
held  Sicily;  but  the  beast  himself  is  largely  used  in  both 
the  ways  in  which  he  serves  to  the  use  of  man.  To  man^s 
luxury  he  serves  more  largely  as  the  drawer  of  the  car 
than  as  himself  bearing  his  master ;  to  man^s  use  he  serves 
largely  in  both  characters.  Yet  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
though  both  uses  are  common  throughout  the  island, 
yet  each  has  its  own  region  in  which  it  is  predominant. 
In  eastern  Sicily,  once  Greek,  just  as  in  Greece  now, 
the  horse  is  more  largely  set  to  carry  than  to  draw. 
Theborse  In  the  once  Phoenician  land,  the  land  of  the  men  who 
cart.  ^^^^  ^^^  chariot  in  war,  his  chief  duty  is  to  draw  the 

cart,  the  painted  cart,  bright  with  scenes  from  the  his- 
tory and  legend  of  all  ages  and  of  all  lands.     But  the 
northern   eye  marks  how  largely,  beside  the  horse,  the 
Asses.        mule  and  the  ass  are  used  for  both  purposes.     The  ass 
in  Sicily  takes  two  forms,  one  larger,  one  smaller,  than 
we  are  used  to,  the  smaller  of  which  is  said  to  be  an 
Sheep  and  importation  from  Sardinia.     Besides  being  the  land  of  the 
^°*  *         horse,  Sicily  is,  in  one  of  the  earliest  strophes  of  Pindar, 

^  Atben.  xiy.  73  (cf.  8i  on  Sicilian  cooks  generally);  xii.  15 ;  810/3^7x01 

BdKaaffciv  \iyw<raf  €tvm  yXvKtidv,  x'f'^poyTts  Tois  l£  o^r^  yivofUvois  i^Cfuunw, 
XitctXoi  is  here  for  ^xcXiwrai. 
'  Soph.  (Ed.  CJol.  507 ; 

ywatx*  ^pd 
ardxovacty  ijft&y  iaaw,  Atrroiof  M 
n^ov  0€fiw<ra¥, 
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renowned  as  sheep-abounding  ^ ;  but  one  can  now  hardly  set  ohap.  il 
down  the  sheep  as  characteristic  of  Sicily.  In  the  inland 
parts  flocks  of  sheep  are  far  more  common  than  they  are 
near  the  coast ;  sheep  of  the  type  of  those  on  the  mosaics  of 
Bavenna^  sheep  with  fleeces  which  are  as  often  black  or  pied 
as  white.  It  is  the  goat^  who  has  to  be  sore  his  place  in 
the  pastorals  of  Theokritos  *,  whose  abundance  strikes  the 
visitor  from  other  countries.  It  is  the  goat  that  almost 
wholly  supplies  milk,  and  the  kid  is  a  ^  more  common 
food  than  the  lamb^  in  a  land  where  full-grown  mutton  is 
hardly  thought  of.  The  flocks  of  goats  so  common  in 
Sicily  will  sometimes  supply  thoughts  which  bear  on  the 
history  of  the  land.  While  some  are  much  like  the  goats 
of  our  own  island^  others  have  the  twisted  horns  of  the 
antelope^  while  some^  with  the  hanging  ears  of  the  goats  of 
Syria,  suggest  that  they  too  came  in  with  the  Arab.  The  Swine, 
swine,  black,  long-legged,  and  with  the  marked  bristly 
mane,  contrast  alike  with  the  native  hog  of  Britain  and 
with  his  Asiatic  conqueror.  The  ox  plays  a  secondary  part 
in  Sicily;  he  sometimes  draws  the  plough;  but  the  con- 
trast is  striking  between  the  constant  use  of  the  cow  as  the 
drawer  of  the  cart  in  Southern  Gaul  and  the  invariable 
Sicilian  use  of  the  horse,  mule,  or  ass.  The  camel,  once 
known  in  Gaul  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  has  wholly  vanished 
from  both  lands. 

There  is  one  marked  feature  of  Sicilian  life  in  all  ages  Town-life 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  physical  character 
of  the  country  that  some  notice  of  it  naturally  comes  here. 
This  is  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  town-life,  above  all  The  hill- 
of  a  town-life  on  the  tops  of  hills.     Nothing  in  Sicily 

^  Oljmp.  L  13  ; 

04fUirrwnf  ts  dfMf4wu  aitawrcv  h  wo\v/*^iK^ 

*  We  haTe  the  aty^  9i9v/m,r6icoi  in  Idyll,  viii.  41. 
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CHAP.  n.  more  strongly  strikes  the  traveller  than  constantly  to  pass 
by,  sometimes  to  climb  up  to,  the  city  set  on  an  hill 
which  cannot  be  hid.  And  it  is  almost  more  striking  to 
find,  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  hardly  any  form  of 
man^s  dwelling  except  the  city  set  on  an  hill.  The  village 
and  the  country-house,  as  they  are  imderstood  in  England 
or  in  France,  are  altogether  unknown.  The  people  are 
gathered  in  the  towns.  This  gives  the  country  a  general 
air  of  loneliness,  an  air  of  supporting  a  smaller  population 
than  it  really  does.  There  are  indeed  scattered  houses,  thicker 
on  the  groimd  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  From  the  hill 
of  Centuripa  we  look  down  on  one  district  in  which  they  are 
rather  plentiful  and  on  another  in  which  there  are  none 
at  all.  But  anything  answering  to  the  English  manor* 
house  or  the  French  chateau^  with  the  group  of  lesser 
dwellings  of  which  it  is  the  head,  is  nowhere  seen.  It  is 
the  town,  most  commonly  the  town  on  the  hill,  in  which 
the  Sicilian  noble  and  the  Sicilian  peasant  both  dwell,  and 
from  which  those  who  have  any  work  to  do  go  forth  to  do 
it.  There  are  parts  of  the  island  in  which  the  traveller  may 
go  miles  without  seeing  a  house ;  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  those  who  till  it  for  his  profit  alike  live  in  the  town. 
The  landowner  may  have  what  he  calls  his  coimtry-house, 
but  it  is  a  mere  summer-retreat,  not  a  home.  It  is  often 
in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  other  retreats  of  the  same 
kind;  a  group  of  them  really  forms  a  town,  though  a 
town  in  which  the  houses  stand  less  near  together  than 
Causes  of  in  those  which  bear  the  name  of  citih.  This  is,  to 
feronoTof  ^®  ^s^^^  a  manner  of  life  common  in  different  degrees 
town-life.  ^  jjj  southern  Europe;  but  the  tendency  gets  gradually 
stronger  as  we  go  further  south,  and  it  seems  to  reach 
its  height  in  Sicily.  And  in  Sicily  at  least  it  is  closely 
connected,  not  only  with  the  earliest  history  of  the  country, 
but  with  the  nature  of  the  country  itself.  To  a  people 
seeking  defensible  sites  for  their  dwellings  Sicily  offered 
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two  choices  only^  the  sea-coast  and  the  hill-top.     The   chap.  u. 
third  class  of  sites,  the  town  on,  or  sometimes  in,  the  inland  '^^^^•^' , 

tagMofthe 

river,  such  sites  as  insular  Paris  and  peninsular  Bristol^  hiU-dtea. 
were  not  supplied  by  the  short  and  precarious  streams 
of  Sicily ;  Symaithos  himself  and  all  his  tributaries  could 
not  find  a  place  for  the  long  series  of  towns  which  are 
washed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Seine,  or  even  the 
smaller  Thames  and  Severn.     Till  men  reached  the  stage 
represented  by  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  settlements,  the 
stage  when  the  sea  was  no  longer  dreaded,  the  hill-top 
presented  the  only  site  which  a  community  of  men  could 
hope  to  defend  against  their  enemies.      The  practice  of 
dwelling  on  hill-tops,  common  at  a  certain  stage  wherever 
there  are  hill-tops,  is  spoken  of  as  specially  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  Sicily  ^.     And  so  it 
has  been  ever  since.     Many  of  the  old  hill-towns  have  Per- 
been  dwelled  in  without  break  from  the  beginning.     Some,  S*the  hill- 
when  destroyed  in  war  or  by  the  powers  of  nature,  have  *Q^^^- 
been  rebuilt,  sometimes  at  once,  sometimes  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  either  on  the  ancient  site  or  on  some  other,  but 
still  a  lofty  one  ^.     Some  again  are  altogether  new  crea-  Later 
tions  of  the  Saracen,  the  Norman,  or  the  Spaniard,  some-      "  °^'^* 
times  of  days  later  still.    Henna,  Agyrion,  Menainon,  Cen- 
turipa,  still  abide^  and  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
chang^  their  names.     The  Arabs  added  not  a  few  CalatSy  Arabic 
sometimes  on  ancient  sites,  sometimes  on  sites  which  they 
themselves  were  the  first  to  occupy.     Calatafimi,  Caltani- 
setta,  Caltabellotta,  Calascibetta,  and  Caltagirone,  all  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  second  body  of  Semitic  invaders. 
And  the  later  state  of  the  country  caused  the  continuance 

^  Diod.  y.  6  ;  ol  d*  cZv  ^ucavdl  r6  ira\cu6v  icaj/jaj66v  tftcow,  M  rww  dxypo}- 
rirew  \6^wy  tSls  wdXtis  icaTaaic€vd(ovr€s  8<d  roh$  XjfardM,  Of.  Thuc.  i.  7. 
So  DionygioB  (i.  la)  of  Ansonia ;  ^mac  ir^Acit  iwcpds  itaL  ovvtx*^^  ™^  6ptaiv 
tcittp  Jjv  Tois  waXcucis  rpovos  oMfaton  ainrfiOrft. 

'  As  Noto  pretty  soon  on  aaother  site;  Centnripa,  after  being  a  '*  waste 
Chester  "  for  three  hundred  years,  on  the  same  site. 

VOL.  I,  H 
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CHAP.  n.  of  the  practice  which  its  earlier  state  and  its  physical 
nature  had  given  rise  to  at  the  beginning.  The  hill-town 
was  still  the  best  shelter  when  the  oldest  days  had  come 
back^  and  when  it  was  again  more  likely  than  not  that  a 
stranger  by  land  or  sea  might  be  a  brigand  or  a  corsair. 

Hill-townB      But  it  is  again  the  physical  conformation  of  Sicily  which 

compared    makes  the  hill-towns  of  the  island  so  specially  impressive. 

^G*S°^  It  gives  them  a  character  which  they  share  to  a  consider- 
able extent  with  those  of  Italy,  but  which  is  necessarily 
unknown  in  northern  lands.  The  hill-town  still  inhabited 
is  rare  in  Britain;  in  Oaul  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule; 
there  the  river-city  is  its  chief  rival  But  the  heights  of 
Britain  and  Gaul  are  small  beside  the  heights  of  Sicily; 
it  is  merely  the  hill-city  in  the  one  land;  it  is  the 
mountain-city  in  the  other.  The  men  of  Sicily,  the  gods 
of  Sicily,  alike  built  their  seats  on  high.  The  gods  were 
gods  of  the  nether-world,  but  their  very  nature  as  gods  of 
the  nether-world  made  them  also  gods  of  the  high  places. 
They  were  gods  who  wielded  the  powers  alike  of  the 
burning  mountain  and  of  the  boiling  lakes  and  springs 
of  the  plain  below.  And  gods  and  men  dwelled  together. 
The  holiest  place  of  Sicily  was  the  strongest ;  the  goddesses 
of  the  land  looked  down  on  their  domain  £rom  the  temple, 

Auvergne.  city,  and  fortress,  that  men  called  the  Inexpugnable  ^.  In 
the  other  realm  of  the  nether-powers,  among  the  once  fiery 
hills  of  the  Arvemian  land,  the  Celtic  god  who  had  his 
temple  on  the  Puy  de  D6me  dwelled  on  a  loftier  height 
than  Demet^r  on  Henna  or  Aphrodite  on  Eryx  ^.  But  his 
people  dwelled  not  with  him.  They  looked  up  to  him  from 
below,  first  from  loftier  Gergovia,  in  after  times  from  the 
Bright  Moimt  of  lowlier  Nemetum — ^hill-cities  both  of 
them  in   their  turn,   but  not  mountain-cities   with   the 

'  *' L'lnBuperabile  **  is  still  the  style  of  OastrogioTaimi.    It  seems  to 
oome  from  Livy,  xxiv.  37. 
•  Greg.  Tur.  i.  32. 
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clouds  rolling  below  the  dwellings  of  gods  and  men.     The    chap.  ii. 
geographical  position  of  Sicily  gave  the  land  its  place  in  ^jf  ®^°^ 
the  history  of  the  world ;  its  geological  character  gave  its  causes  on 
people  their  ancient  religion ;    its   physical   conformation  hiato^. 
determined  their  abiding  manner  of  life.     We  have  now  to 
trace  oat^  as  far  as  our  light  will  let  us,  all  that  history  and 
tradition  has  to  tell  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island^ 
the  men  whose  settlement  in  it  was  prro-historic,  though 
they  lived  on  to  play  a  part  in  its  history. 


§  2.    The  Earliest  InkahitanU  cf  Sicily. 

It  is  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily 
which  make  the  true  history  of  the  land;  it  is  to  them 
that  Sicily  owes  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Yet  The 
to  make  out  all  that  we  can  about  the  races  who  held  before 
Sicily  before  any  spot  of  its  soil  became  a  new  Hellas  or  ^f'"^'*""' 
a  new  Canaan  is  something  more  than  a  mere  curious  Greeks, 
inquiry.  Some  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  island 
exercised  no  small  influence  on  its  later  history.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  great  and 
historic  nations  out  of  the  island^  and  the  early  move- 
ments of  the  nations  in  Sicily  form  a  part  of  the  general 
history  of  their  movements  in  Europe.  Those  movements 
drew  to  themselves  the  attention  of  the  ancient  writers 
in  no  small  measure.  We  have  clear  accounts  of  the 
traditional  belief,  and  there  is  a  greater  measure  of  agree- 
ment than  is  usual  in  such  cases  from  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  island  onwards.  Every  ancient  writer  who  under- 
takes to  give  a  view  of  Sicilian  history  begins  by  a  list 
of  the  nations  which  were  already  dwelling  in  the  island 
when  Phoenician  and  Greek  settlement  began.  And  there 
is  no  very  great  difEerence  of  statement  as  to  the  names 
of  those  nations,  their  movements,  and  their  ethnical  rela- 
tions.   And,  as  the  history  of  Sicily  is  a  record  of  cycles,  it 

H  2 
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CHAP.  n.  is  fitting  that  the  cycles  should  begin  from  the  beginning. 
Connexion  j^  later  times  the  lands  that  exercised  most  influence  on 
ftnd  Spain.  Sicily  were  Italy  and  Spain.     So,  even  when  we  deal  with 
prse-historic  times,  we  find  the  prevalent  belief  that  Sicily 
was    occupied   by  settlers,   not   only   from  neighbouring 
Italy,  but  also  from  distant  Spain. 
Names  of       The  received  belief  made  Trinakria  the  oldest  name  of 
Trinaluia.^^  island,  and  held  that  it  afterwards  took  in  turn  the 
more  prosaic  names  of  Sikania  and  Sikelia  from  two  suc- 
cessive waves  of  settlement.     This  implies  the  possession  of 
the  island  by  some  people  earlier  than  the  Sikans,  and 
further  implies  that  that  people  gave  the  island  its  name 
of  Trinakria.     Now  setting  aside,  with  Thucydides,  all 
stories  of  Laistrygones  and  Kykldpes  ^,  there  was  a  general 
belief  that  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were 
Iberians.     Iberians  or  some  people  nearly  akin  to  the  Iberians.     And 
from  this,  however  unlucky  in  point  of  language,  it  was 
a  perfectly  fair  inference  that  it  was  from  Iberians  that  the 
island  took  the  name  of  Trinakria.      As  for  the  name 
Trinakria,  we  have  seen  by  what  process  it  came  into 
being^j  but  the  Iberians  who  are  supposed  to  have  bestowed 
Hikans  and  it  raise  several  questions.     As  to  the  presence  of  Sikans 
and  Sikels  in  the  island  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt ;  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  relations  between  the  two  nations 
and  their  names.    And  this  question  is  closely  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  presence  of  Iberians.     For  we  at 
once  ask  whether  the  Iberian  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are 
meant  to  be  a  distinct  people  from  the  Sikans  or  not.   Each 

^  Thncydides  himself  never  wrote  a  wiser  saying  than  that  in  vi.  a ; 
waKai6raT0i  fikr  X^rroi  ir  tUp€i  rivl  ttjs  x^P^^  Kt^irAanrcr  Kal  Amcrpth 
y6v€t  olfcijaatt  Si¥  kya  oCrt  yivos  ix^  (Iwtiy  oCrt  dudOtv  cla^A^of  1j  Bwoi 
inrtxitpiiaav,  dp/cthw  5i  dn  woirjTais  rt  tfprjrai  icai  d/s  ticaardt  wji  ftyvinTKU 
wepl  aifTOfy,  The  Kykldpes  and  Laistrygones  were  to  him  exactly  what 
Pelasgians  and  Droids  are  to  modem  scholars.  Cf.  a  good  deal  in  Strabo,  i. 
a.  9,  10,  II. 

On  the  tales  of  the  Kykldpes,  see  above,  p.  78. 

•  See  above,  p.  53. 
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view  might  quote  ancient  authority  on  ite  side.     But  if   chap.  n. 
Sikans  and  Sikels  are  to  be  looked  on  as  one  people,  bearing  '^^^. 
two  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name,  the  evidently  near  to  each 
connexion  of  the  Sikels  with  some  of  the  historic  nations 
of  Italy  will  at  once  cut  ofE  the  Sikans  from  any  fellow- 
ship with  the  Iberian  stock.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
look  on  Sikans  and  Sikels  as  two  distinct  nations,  and  on 
the  likeness  of  their  names  as  a  singular  incidental  coinci- 
dence, then  we  shall  be  strongly  tempted  to  look  on  the 
Iberians  of  Sicily  as  the  same  people  with  the  Sikans. 
That  is,  we  shall  look  on  the  Sikans  as  members  of  the  Connexion 
same  widespread  stock  as  the  Iberians  and  Ligurians  of  i^^ 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  Italy;  whether  we  are  to  look  for^^'^™^- 
their  kinsfolk  anywhere  out  of  Europe  is  a  question  on 
which  I  will  not  presume  to  enter.     On  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  look  on  Sikans  and  Sikels  as  wholly  distinct, 
and  on  the  Sikans  as  being  Iberians  or  nearly  allied  to  the 
Iberians.     They   would  thus  be    the    earliest    historical  Sikans 
inhabitants  of  Sicily,  a  branch  of  the  general  prse- Aryan  aj^. 
population  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  a  population 
which  has  doubtless  largely  influenced  later  settlers,  but 
of  which  the  Basques  are  the  only  unmixed  survivors  re- 
maining.    The  Sikels  would  be  the  vanguard  of  Aryan  Sikels 
settlement  in  the  island,  an  Italian  people,  who  made  their  ^^^' 
way  into  Sicily  by  way  of  Italy  ^.     Their  migration  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  older  than  the  beginning  of  Phceni- 
cian  settlement ;  but  it  need  not  have  been  very  much  older. 
And  alongside  of  Sikans  and  Sikels,  we  find  in  the  island 
a  third  people  of  whom  it  is  much  harder  to  say  anything. 
These  are  the  Elymians  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Sicily,  Elymians. 
a  people  whom  the  Greek  writers  set  down  as  barbarians 
along  with  Sikans  and  Sikels,  but  who  had  traditions,  or 
at  least  pretensions,  which  brought  them  nearer  to  the 
Hellenic  range.     By  common  consent,  Sikans,  Sikels,  and 
^  See  aboTe,  p.  ao. 
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CHAP.  n. 


Different 
forms  of 
tradition 
and  legend. 


TheSikel 
tradition. 


€renuine 
tradition 
imperfect 
history. 


Inference 
as  to  the 
Sikans. 


Elymians^  are  set  down  as  the  races  which  inhabited  Sicily 
in  times  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  Greek  and  Phoenician 
settlement  ^.  It  is  with  these  races  that  we  find  our  first 
approach  to  Sicilian  history,  even  in  the  imperfect  shape 
of  tradition  and  legend. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  remark  that  in  no  land  is  it  more 
needful  than  in  Sicily,  not  only  to  distinguish  both  tradi- 
tion and  legend  from  ascertained  history  and  from  probable 
inference,  but  further  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of 
tradition  and  legend.  When  we  hear  that  the  Sikels  came 
from  Italy  into  the  island  to  which  they  gave  their  name, 
we  are  dealing  with  tradition  of  the  best  kind,  with  that 
kind  of  tradition  which  is  simply  an  imperfect  form  of 
history.  It  is  the  general  and  natural  belief  of  the  people, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  It  may  get 
confused  and  changed  in  the  telling ;  the  tale  may  come  to 
take  in  additions  which  are  strictly  legendary  or  even  some 
which  are  sheer  invention.  But  the  essential  kernel  of  the 
story  remains  ^u^z^'-historical.  That  kernel  consists  of 
facts  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  differs  from  his- 
tory only  as  word  of  mouth  is  a  less  safe  means  of  handing 
on  things  than  writing.  But  the  derivation  of  the  Sikans 
from  Spain  is  not  a  genuine  piece  of  tradition  like  the 
derivation  of  the  Sikels  from  Italy.  It  was  not  in  the 
same  way  the  belief  of  the  people  themselves.  The  Sikans 
claimed  to  be  autochthones  ^,  to  be  the  oldest  people  of  the 
land  and  not  to  have  made  their  way  into  it  from  any 
other  land.  The  belief  that  the  Sikans  came  from  Spain 
was  not  learned  from  the   Sikans  themselves;    it  was 


*  See  Appendix  FV. 

'  Thuc.  yi.  a  ;  Siiravo)  Z\  fur*  cLbroift  [K6icXMvts  icai  Aatarfwy6r(s]  wpC^oi 
ipahfotrnu  houeiffdfiwoi,  in  fi^v  airrol  <pa<n,  mu  wp&rtpoi  8(d  rd  abr6'x!^^ 
*tvatt  dn  Zk  ij  dAj^€<a  ebphtctrai,  *Ifirfp€t  iiyT€s  mi  dw6  top  Smotov  vorafuni 
rod  iv  *l0rjplq,  inrd  hiyvonf  dyaortivrcr.  This  is  a  remarkable  formula  for 
throwing  aside  the  national  tradition  in  favour  of  an  inference  firom  obeerra- 
tion.    Yet  Thucydidea  or  Antiochos  did  not  speak  without  good  grounds. 
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a  matter  of  inference  on  the  part  of  Greek  observers.  The  chap.  n. 
value  of  such  an  inference  varies  infinitely  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  It  may  be  worth 
much  or  little^  according  to  the  man  who  makes  it  and  the 
grounds  which  he  had  for  making  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Sikan 
the  belief  of  the  Sikans  that  they  were  auiochthone%  is 
by  no  means  of  the  same  value  as  the  belief  of  the  Sikels 
that  they  came  from  Italy.  There  was  no  temptation  to 
the  last-named  belief  if  it  did  not  rest  on  genuine  tradition. 
The  claim  to  be  autochthones  is  a  piece  of  self-assertion, 
which  might  be  sheer  invention,  and  which  in  any  case  is 
likely  to  cover  ignorance.  The  belief  again  that  the  Phoenician 
Phoenicians  settled  in  Sicily  at  the  expense  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  that  they  first  occupied  islands  and  points  of 
coast,  and  then  withdrew  before  the  Greeks  to  keep  certain 
stronger  positions  in  the  west  of  the  island  ^,  may  also  be 
set  down  as  genuine  tradition.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  allowed  that  an  observant  Greek  of  later  times  might, 
from  what  he  saw  in  his  own  days,  have  made  inferences 
much  to  the  same  effect.  Much  too  of  the  details  even  Beginnings 
of  the  Greek  settlements  is  doubtless  traditional;  but 
now  we  have  got  within  the  range  of  some  kind  of 
records,  however  imperfect.  Lists  of  Olympic  victors  and 
of  priestesses  of  Argos  have  b^un,  and  history  has  begun 
with  them. 

From  these  genuine  traditions  which  are  imperfect 
history  we  must  carefully  distinguish  both  the  true  legends 
and  the  inventions;  and  the  inventions  may  be  again 
distinguished  into  honest  guesses  and  inventions  with  a 
purpose.  The  legends  grow;  the  guesses  are  made.  And  Legends. 
in  Sicily  legends  fall  into  several  classes.  The  condition 
of  the  country,  as  a  land  of  Greek  settlers  among  earlier 
inhabitants  who  were  not  driven  out,  but  with  whom 
the  colonists  had   lai^e  dealings,   teaching  them  many 

^  Thuo.  u.  8. 
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CHAP.  n.  things  and   learning  some  things  from  them^  tended  to 

Local  foster  the  growth  of  legends  of  several  kinds.     One  kind 

adopted  consists  of  local  beliefs  which  the  Greeks  adopted  from 

*^*^     ^  the    older   inhabitants.      Sometimes    they  were  adopted 

adorned  ^  ... 

by  the        strictly  as   a  matter    of    religious   belief  without  much 

change ;    sometimes   they   made    their    way  within   the 

range  of  Greek  mythology,  and  were  tricked  out  with  all 

the  richness  of  Greek  poetic  fancy  till  it  is  hard  even  to 

guess  at  the  first  native  shape  of  the  story.     There  are 

legends  in  which  we  see  that  genuine  bits  of  native  history 

or  topography  have  been  surrounded  by  details  of  Greek 

origin,  whether  traditional,  legendary,  or  simply  invented. 

Inventioiis.  For,  lastly,  there  are  the  simple  inventions,  also  of  various 

JSp6nifmoi.  kinds.     There  are  the  epSnymoi  who  were  called  into  being 

under    the    influence    of    that   strange    state    of    mind 

which   thought   that  it   was   an   addition  to  knowledge, 

a  satisfactory  explanation  of  something  which  before  was 

doubtful,  to  say  that  Sikans  or  Sikels  took  their  name 

from  a  king  Sikanos  or  Sikelos  of  whom  there  was  nothing 

Geograph-  else  to  be  said.     Then  there  was  the  supposed  necessity  for 

ical  inyen-  , 

tions.         finding  a  place  on  the  known  earth  for  every  spot  spoken 

of  directly  or  casually  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.     We  have 

seen  one  great  example  of  this  in  the  application  of  the 

name  of  the  Homeric  Thrinakie  to  Sicily^.  And  there  was 

the  less  honest  ambition  on  the  part  of  cities  striving  to 

Invention  heighten  their  own  fame  and  their  own  antiquity  by 
ascribing  their  foundation  to  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
or  in  some  other  way  connecting  their  story  with  the  great 
national  epic.  Of  all  these  kinds  we  shall  come  across 
plenty  of  examples  in  the  course  of  our  Sicilian  inquiries, 
and  several  of  them  have  affected  the  little  that  we  hear  of 
the  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  people 
whom  we  know  as  Sikans. 

Applica-         The  different  nature  of  our  various  classes  of  materials 

tion  of 

*  See  above,  p.  53. 
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other  than  strictly  historical  records  is  shown  when  they   chap.  n. 

are  brought  to  the  test  of  the  modem  critical  method.  ™?J?®f" 

.  ....     cnUciBin. 

Arbitrary  guesses  and  interested  inventions   it  gets  rid 

of  altogether,  stopping  perhaps  to  show  what  caused  the 

guess  or  the  invention  to  take  its  particular  shape.   Genuine 

legend  it  sets  aside  no  less  as  matter  of  literal  belief;  but 

it  explains  its  origin  and  meaning,  and  often  clothes  it 

with  fresh  beauty  and  with  truth  of  an  unlooked-for  kind. 

But  real  tradition,  that  is  imperfect  history,  it  confirms. 

It  may  correct ;  it  may  bring  order  out  of  confusion ;  it 

may  get  rid  of  seeming  contradictions ;  but  it  shows  the 

genuine  nature  of  the  essential  story.     The  critical  method  Tlie 

tells  us  that  the  Homeric  ThrinakiS  was  either  not  meant  Thrinakii, 

for  Sicily,  or  that,  if  it  was  meant,  it  was  applied  under 

a  thorough  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  Sicily.     The 

poet  of  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  clearly  looked  on  Italy  as  a 

collection  of  small  islands  ^,  and  the  poet  of  the  Homeric 

Odyssey  may  have  had  the  same  notion  of  Sicily.     If  so, 

the  small  island  of  Thrinakie,  uninhabited  save  by  the 

holy  cattle  and  their  keepers  ^,  may  conceivably  have  meant 

'  The  poet  of  the  Theogony  (loia)  makes  Agrioe  and  LatinoB  sons  of 
Odysseus  and  Kirkd ; 

ot  ^  rot  fi^tXa  T^Ac  /ivxv  irffuwf  Up^arp, 
vaaip  Tvparjvdiaiv  dyautXttrottTi  draaffow. 
Any  ntunber  of  theories  about  Italian  ethnology  might  be  founded  on 
these  lines.     Their  real  point  is  that  their  maker  looked  on  Italy  as  a  group 
of  islandtf.    One  would  say  that,  when  this  was  said,  Kymd  was  not  yet 
founded,  but  was  soon  going  to  be. 

*  The  whole  picture  of  the  y^aos  Ipht*"!  (Od.  xii.  351)  of  Thrinakii, 
where  the  companions  of  Odysseus  find  nothing  to  eat  but  what  they  can 
catchy  and  where  they  meet  not  a  soul,  is  clearly  that  of  a  small  island 

(137); 

Spivaieirfv  8'  h  vijffov  dipi^tai*  ip0a  ik  woXkai 

fi6aKorr*  'H^Xioto  06*s  tcai  Upia  ft^Xo. 
The  whole  population  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  oxen,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  sheep,  with  two  nymphs  to  look  after  them,  nymphs  whom -their 
mother 

epivmcajv  h  yrjcov  dw^ma^  Tfj\6$t  vaiuv. 
The  case  was  well  put  long  ago  by  Keightley,  Mythology,  274. 
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CHAP.  n.   some  part  of  Sicily,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  mean 
Skylla        Sicily  itself.     The   legend  of  Skylla  and  Charybdis,  on 
Charybdis,  ^^®  other  hand,  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  real  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  strait^.     And  this  may  perhaps  show  that 
the  poet,  in  speaking  of  Thrinakig,  had  in  his  eye  some 
comer  of  Sicily  conceived  to  be  a  distinct  island.     Or  it 
may  also  show  that  later  inquirers,  striving  to  put  together 
their  Homeric  map,  thought  that  an  island,  great  or  small, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skylla  and  Charybdis  could  be  no 
Mythical    other  than  Sicily  itself.     This  step  once  taken,  it  was  not 
'  going  much  further  to  throw  in  the  rest  of  the  mythical 
geography  of  the  Odyssey,  to  make  Sicily  the  dwelling- 
place  of  all  the  monsters  and  wonderful  beings  whom  the 
wandering  hero  came  across.     It  was  just  as  easy  to  do 
the  same  with  Italy,  and  the  Greek  settlers  in  both  lands 
found  homes  for  the  Laistrygones  and  Kirke  and  other 
HUtorioal  mjrthical  beings,  each  in  their  several  neighbourhoods*.    It 
of  the        is  another  matter  when,  in  the  later  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
Odyssey.     ^^  f^^^  several  references  to  a  people  called  Sikels  and 
to  a  land  called  Sikanie^.     This  is  the  genuine  geography 
of  the  poet's  time,  whatever  we  take  that  time  to  be. 
SikeU  and  It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  the  Sikels  of  the  Odyssey 
must  have  been  dwellers  in   Sicily,  and  no  land  called 
from  their  name  is  spoken  of.     But  when  we  find  the 
poet  of  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey,  besides  the  people 
of  the  Sikels,  speaking  of  the  land  of  Sikanie,  we  seem 
to  be  on  surer  groimd.     With  a  name  never  borne,  as  far 
as  we  know,  by  any  other  land  than  Sicily,  a  name  which 

'  See  above,  p.  77. 

*  Pliny  (N.  H.  iii.  9)  makes  Fonniae,  "  ut  ezistimayere,  antiqua  Lsestry- 
gonura  sedeB.*'    Cf.  Od.  xvi.  34,  xvii.  i,  et  eeqq. 

*  Od.  xxiv.  306.    Odysseofl  tells  his  father ; 

&KK1&,  fit  Jkiifuav 

The  allusion  is  perfectly  casual,  as  to  a  well-known  land,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  any  connexion  between  "SMca^lri  and  the  ^xcXoi.  Of  the 
Sikel  passages  I  shall  speak  presently. 
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so  many  other  writers  tell  us  was  the  older  name  of  Sicfly,    chap.  n. 
we  do  feel  that  we  have  lighted  on  a  piece  of  genuine 
primitive  history,  which  the  true  critical  method  confirms 
instead  of  casting  aside. 

§  8.     TAe  Sikans. 

These  Homeric  inquiries  bring  us  at  once  to  the  people  The  names 

whom  all  tradition  makes  the  oldest  recorded  inhabitants  sikeL 

of  the  island,  the  Sikans.     And  here  we  are  at  once  met 

by  a  hard  question.    Are  the  two  names  Sikan  and  Sikel, 

Sikania  and  Sikelia,  different  shapes  of  the  same  name, 

marking  a  single  people  or  two  closely  allied  branches 

of  the  same  race,  or  do  they,  like  as  they  are  to  each 

other,  mark  two  wholly  distinct  nations  ?   Modem  scholars 

are  divided   on   this   head  ^.     Assuredly  the  philological  PWlo- 

presumption  would  be   that  two  names  so  nearly  alike  Bumption 

were  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  word.    Names  i^^^Jl 

far  wider  apart  in  sound  and  spelling  are  often  assumed, 

and  are  sometimes  philologically  proved,  to  be  the  same. 

A  crowd  of  cases  could  be  brought  together  in  which 

the  same  people  or  two  closely  allied  peoples  bear  names 

differing  in  very  much  the  same  way.     Had  we  nothing 

but  the  names  to  go  by,  we  should  have  little  doubt  in 

ruling  that  Sikania  and  Sikelia  were  names  at  least  as 

closely  connected  as  Francia  and  Franconia,    But  we  know 

on  the  other  hand  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  inferences 

from  mere  likeness  of  name,  how  far  wrong  for  instance 

we  shall  go  if  we  assume  that  all  the  Albas,  Albanies,  and 

Albanias   in  the  world  have  something  to  do  with  one 

another  ^.     And  when  we  look  at  the  other  facts  of  the  Evidence 

the  other 

»  See  Appendix  IV.  ^*^" 

'  It  is  most  onrioos,  after  reading  of  'Fatfuuoi,  Aartuot,  and  ^AKBavoif  in 

DionyiioB,  to  turn  to  the  use  of  the  same  names  in  Anna  KomnSnd.    Now, 

wide  as  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  two  uses  of 

'Fofftcuoi  and  Aarivoi,  the  names  are  the  same,  and  we  can  trace  aU  the 
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CHAP.  n.  case,  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  very  likeness  of 
Pontion  the  names  tells  the  other  way.  Every  ancient  writer  who 
ancient  ^^  to  speak  of  Sicily  and  its  inhabitants  has  to  speak 
wntere.  ^£  git^ns  and  Sikels,  and  every  ancient  writer  who  so 
speaks  of  them  carefully  distinguishes  the  two.  We  are 
told  emphatically  that  each  in  turn  gave  their  name  to 
the  island,  that  the  name  of  Sikania  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  Sikelia.  It  does  not  seem  to  strike  any  one  that  the 
two  names  might  possibly  be  only  varieties  of  the  same  name. 
Of  course  the  thought  that  such  might  possibly  be  the  case 
would  not  come  into  the  mind  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides 
or  Strabo  with  the  same  readiness  with  which  it  comes 
into  the  mind  of  a  modem  scholar.  Still  the  fact  is  remark- 
able. We  must  suppose  either  that  none  of  the  ancient 
writers  were  struck  by  the  likeness  of  the  name,  or  else  that 
they  thought  the  likeness  of  the  name  a  further  reason  for 
emphatically  insisting  on  the  marked  difference  between 
the  two  nations.  No  one  hints  at  any  connexion  between 
the  two,  or  at  the  names  as  suggesting  any  such  connexion. 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  earlier  writers  who  speak 
of  them  were  not  speculating  about  extinct  races,  but 
speaking  of  existing  commimities  which  still  played  a 
part  in  the  world.  In  the  time  of  Diod6ros  it  must  have 
been  a  mere  antiquarian  amusement  to  seek  for  either 
Sikans  or  Sikels  among  the  Greek-speaking  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  But  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  and  Philistos 
both  nations  stood  quite  distinct  from  the  Greeks  and 
from  one  another.  Thucydides  speaks  of  Sikans  and 
Sikels  just  as  a  modem  writer  would  speak  of  any  two 
quite  distinct  European  nations  ^. 

stages  of  the  change  of  meaning.  But  the  *A\fiawol  of  DionysioB  and  the 
'AKfiwoi  of  Anna  have  nothing  whatever  in  common ;  the  likeneea  of 
the  names  is  sheer  accident.  But  one  would  not  lightly  say  that  the 
'AXfiopoi  of  Dionyidos  may  not  have  something  to  do  either  with  the  isle 
of  Albion  or  with  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Yi 
^  See  Appendix  lY. 
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The  Sikans  are^  for  our  purposes^  the  first  inhabitants  chap.  ii. 
of  Sicily,  They  come  next  after  the  poetic  monsters  of  Origin  of 
whom  Thucydides  will  say  nothing.  They  are  the  first  to 
till  the  soil  whose  fruits  were  to  be  so  plenteous  ^.  That  is 
to  say^  they  are  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island  who 
have  any  share  in  the  continuous  history  of  Europe.  Now 
who  were  they,  and  whence  came  they  ?  We  have  seen 
that  they  themselves  had  no  traditions  on  the  subject, 
that  they  claimed  to  be  autochthones.  The  accounts  of 
them  given  by  others  were  therefore  only  inferences  from 
observation.  Nearly  all  those  accounts  point  to  a  near 
kindred  between  the  early  inhabitants  of  Sicily  and  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Spain.  But  some  accounts  seem  to  Their 
speak  of  Iberians  as  an  element  in  the  population  of  to  the 
Sicily  distinct  from  the  Sikans,  while  others  speak  of  the  ^^"*^- 
Sikans  as  themselves  an  Iberian  people  who  had  come 
from  Spain  into  Sicily.  They  are  said  in  one  account  to 
have  come  from  a  river  of  the  western  peninsula  bearing 
their  own  name^.  Some  modem  scholars  have  chosen, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  to  bring  them  rather  from  Gktul,  and 
to  see  in  their  name  a  cognate  of  the  river  Sequana  or 
Seine  ^.  There  is  no  need  to  search  minutely  even  into 
genuine  traditions,  much  less  into  guesses,  however  ancient 
and  probable,  as  to  the  details  of  migrations  which  must 
have  happened  before  the  beginning  even  of  tradition. 
The  one  fact  of  importance  is  the  general  belief  that  the 
most  ancient  known  element  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Spain  was 
a  kindred  element.  Whether  they  passed  from  Spain  into 
Sicily,  or  from  Sicily  into  Spain,  or  into  both  lands  from 
some  third  quarter,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  unsafe  to 
make  guesses.  It  is  enough  if  we  set  down  Sikans  and 
Iberians  as  both  of  them  branches  of  that  great  stock 

^  See  the  passage  from  Silias  (xiv.  34)  quoted  in  Appendix  IV,  and  the 
place  from  Dioddros  quoted  below. 
*  Thuo.  Ti.  a.    See  Appendix  IV,  '  See  Appendix  IV. 
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Kindred 
with  the 
Baequee. 


SikaiiB  in 
Italy. 


CHAP.  II.  which  was  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  southern  Europe 
before  the  coming  of  the  Aryans.  The  local  nomenclature 
of  the  two  lands  is  said  to  show  likenesses  ^ ;  further  than 
this  we  can  say  nothing  as  to  the  Sikan  tongue.  If  the 
view  here  taken  of  the  position  of  the  Sikans  among  man- 
kind be  a  true  one^  it  ought  to  have  been  something  akin 
to  Basque. 

If  the  Sikans  then  were  part  of  a  widely  spread  race^  as  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  name  should  be  found  in  Spain^ 
so  neither  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  be  found  in  Italy. 
Sikans  as  well  as  Sikels  are  not  uncommonly  mentioned 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Latiiun^.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  so  safe  to  build  on  the  name  in  Italy  as  it  is 
in  Sicily.  It  is  f&r  more  likely  that  the  two  names  should 
have  got  confounded  in  a  land  where  those  who  bore  them 
were  mere  antiquarian  survivals  than  in  a  land  where 
they  were  nations  still  living  and  acting.  Even  to  one 
who,  like  Virgil,  was  an  antiquary  as  well  as  a  poet,  the 
temptation  to  confuse  the  names  must  have  been  rather 
strong^.  The  general  fact  therefore  that  Sikans  appear 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  when  combined  with  their 
generally  admitted  connexion  with  the  Iberians  of  Spain, 
undoubtedly  helps  to  establish  their  place  as  part  of  the 
wide-spread  race  which  is  as  well  called  Iberian  as  anything 
else.  But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  quote  each  particular 
passage  where  Sikans  in  Italy  are  mentioned  as  adding  any 
point  of  detail  to  our  stock  of  evidence. 

Some  traditions  seem  to  have  made  the  Sikans  cross 
into  Sicily  from  Italy*.  In  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  it  is  of  little  importance  which  land  was  first  occu- 
pied by  its  own  branch  of  a  wide-spread  people.  In  any 
case  the  Sikans  of  the  island  were  not  settlers  from  the 


Sikans  in 
Sicily. 


»  See  Appendix  FV. 

»  Eel.  X.  4. 


'  See  Appendix  IV. 
See  Appendix  FV. 
See  Paosanias,  v.  25.  6,  and  Appendix  IV. 
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peninsula  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Sikels  afterwards   ohap.  n. 
were.     The  presence  of  Sikans  in  Sicily  is  the  fact  from 
which  we  start.     In  historical  times  we  find  them  only  in  Their 
the  western  part  of  the  island;  they  had  once  held  the   "^^ 
eastern  coast;  but  they  fell  back  to  the  west^  some  said 
before  the  eruptions  of  Mtnsk  \  others  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Sikels  ^.    They  are,  as  might  be  expected,  set  before  Their 
us  as  a  less  advanced  race  than  the  Sikels,  a  race  which,  it  H^^  ^f 
is  implied,  never  got  beyond  the  primitive  stage  of  dwell-  ^ill-^P*- 
ing  on  the  hill-tops  '.     What  is  here  meant  is  most  likely 
to  contrast  them  with  the  Sikels,  who  clearly  had  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  before  Greek  colonization  began.     Yet, 
as  Greek  settlers  supplanted  the  Sikels  in  the  occupation  of 
the  eastern  havens,  the  Sikels  may  at  an  earlier  stage  have 
already  supplanted  the   Sikans.     But  we  may  at   least  Their 
safely  say  that  the  Sikans  always  remained  a  scattered  and        ^' 
divided  race  *,  a  race  that  lagged  behind,  that  had  no  con- 
siderable towns,  that  never  came  together  as  subjects  of 
a  single  king  or  as  members  of  a  single  league.      The 
Greek  settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them 
either  words  or  things,  nor  yet  traditions  and  beliefs,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  they  certainly  borrowed  from  the 
Sikels.     The  Sikans  drop  out  of  notice,  we  can  hardly  say 
how.     One  must  suppose  that  they  did  in  the  end  accept 
Greek  culture,  and  that  they  were  lost  in  the  general  mass 
of  the  Greek-speaking  people  of  Sicily.    But  we  say  so  only 
from  the  result ;  we  cannot  trace  the  steps  of  the  change 
even  in  the  same  measure  in  which  we  can  trace  it  in  the 

^  Diod.  y.  6.  After  a  general  eruption,  <pofif)$ivTfi  rd  ii\v  wp^  tea 
K€/e\ifUva  rris  'XiKfXiai  i^iXiwov,  ch  Si  rcL  irp6i  Svfffuis  v€vovra  tcar^Krjffca^, 
But  he  emphatically  asserts  that  they  had  possessed  the  whole  land ;  rd 
ftiv  wp&TW,  diraaay  rilv  vrjffov  lear^xovv,  and  adds,  t^v  x^poy  ipya(6fievoi  rds 
TfHHpds  c7xoK.  This  most  likely  means  that  they  were  the  first  to  do  so,  as 
Silius  says. 

■  Thuc.  vi.  2.  ■  See  above,  p.  97. 

*  Diod.  u.  8. ;  oi  yStp  iJ<rov  {nr6  fdav  ijyffAoviay  $aaiK4oJs  rtrayfjihoi,  tcard, 
iroXtv  5^  kic&arriv  cfir  ^v  6  Zwa(rr€w». 
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CHAP,  n.  case  of  the  Sikels.  Little  unhappily  as  we  know  of  the 
Sikel  people  and  of  particular  men  among  them^  of  the 
Sikans  we  know  much  less, 

KAkalos  of  Yet  we  know  the  names  of  several  of  their  towns,  and 
one  of  them^  though  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  place  on  the 
map  of  historic  times^  holds  a  remarkable  place  in  Greek 
legend.  This  is  Kamikos,  the  city  of  King  Kokalos^  well 
nigh  the  only  Sikan  of  whose  actions  we  have  even  a 
&bulous  account  ^,  In  every  mention  of  him  he  is  distinctly 
marked  as  a  Sikan,  as  one  who  lived  before  the  inmiigration 
of  the  Sikels.  The  care  which^  in  these  passages  and  in 
others^  is  taken  on  this  head  might  almost  suggest  that 
the  writers  felt  it  needful  to  guard  against  possible  con- 
fusions. Kdkalos  himself  may  be  an  imaginary  personage, 
but  his  city  is  real.  Kamikos  has  its  place  in  history, 
though  not  a  prominent  place.  Once  only  is  its  name 
heard  in  the  great  days  of  Sicily,  and  that  in  a  casual 
mention  as  a  point  occupied  by  Akragantine  malecontents. 
It  appears  once  more  in  a  no  less  casual  way  in  the  history 
of  the  Punic  Wars  of  Rome,  as  a  town  which,  after  Akragas 

Site  of  had  fallen,  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms.  Both  these 
notices  and  the  mention  of  Kamikos  in  the  legend  show 
that  it  lay  in  what  in  historical  times  was  the  territory 
of  Akragas,  while  they  quite  set  aside  the  notion  that  the 
royal  city  of  Kdkalos  stood  on  the  site  of  Akragas  itself. 
It  is  said  to  have  stood  on  a  river  of  its  own  name,  and 
all  inquirers  seem  agreed  in  placing  it  to  the  north-west  of 
Akragas  rather  than  to  the  south-east.  It  has  been  placed 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Siculiana,  that  is  between 
Akragas  and  Min6a;  but  the  last  researches  seem  to  fix 
it  further  to  the  north-east,  among  the  mountains,  the 
volcanic  Calogero  their  chief,  which  rise  inland  above  the 

^  See  Appendix  V« 
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Baths  of  Selinons  ^.     Some  questions  are  hereby  stirred   csap.  n. 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Akragantine  territory  westward; 
but  we  may  safely  set  down  that  Kamikos  is  to  be  looked 
for  on  this  side  of  Akragas. 

The  city  of  Kokalos  then  is  real,  though  we  may  not  be  Legend  of 
positive  as  to  its  site.   And  there  seems  no  special  reason  to  ^' 

lead  any  one  to  invent  a  King  Kokalos,  unless  his  name  had 
been  handed  down  by  genuine  tradition.  But  what  we  are 
told  of  him  at  once  plunges  us  into  the  most  mysterious 
depths  of  Greek  legend.  The  great  mythical  name  of  the  Minds, 
Cretan  Min6s  is  brought  into  the  story;  he  is  even  sent 
to  die  in  Sicily — Sikania  as  it  then  was — ^by  the  practice 
of  Kokalos.  Such  a  tale,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  arise 
till  Sicily  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  perhaps  not  till 
that  part  of  Sicily  had  received  Greek  settlers.  And, 
if  we  put  off  the  birth  of  the  story  till  after  the  foundation 
of  Akragas,  we  make  the  legend  comparatively  modem. 
The  presence  of  Minos  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the  Minda. 
presence  on  the  same  coast  of  a  place  called  Min6a.  That 
name,  be  its  origin  Phoenician  or  any  other,  is  one  which 
it  shares  with  several  other  spots  in  the  Greek  world*. 
But  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  received 
traditions  of  Kdkalos  and  Kamikos  which  fitted  in  with 
the  particular  form  of  the  tale  which  connected  them  with 
Minos.  In  the  l^^nd  Kdkalos  is  the  native  prince  who  Le^nd  of 
welcomes  the  stranger  who  brings  with  him  the  arts  of  ^' 

a  higher  civilization.  The  representative  of  those  arts 
is  no  other  than  the  great  master  Daidalos  himself.  To 
Sicily  he  comes  from  Crete;  he  had  fled  thither  from  his 
native  Attica  to  avoid  punishment  for  the  murder  of  a 
pupil  who  outdid  him  in  his  art.  Such  an  outcome  of 
artistic  jealousy  is  a  favourite  story  in  all  times  and  places ; 
in  this  case  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  is  heightened 

^  On  aU  die  points  in  this  p«ngr»ph  see  Appendix  V. 
'  See  Appendix  Y. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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He  bmlds 
Kamikos. 


Minds  in 
Sidlj. 


by  the  victim  standing  to  Iiis  slayer  in  the  endearing 
relation  of  a  sister's  son^.  In  Crete  Daidalos  had  exer- 
cised his  wonderful  skill  at  the  bidding  of  Minds  himself^ 
and  had  abused  it  to  a  baser  end  at  the  bidding  of  his 
queen  PasiphaS.  When  the  King's  wrath  is  stirred  thereat, 
Daidalos  flees  to  Sicily^  or  at  least  to  Sikania;  but  he  can 
reach  the  land  only  by  the  penlous  means  with  which  his 
art  supplied  him.  For  Sicily  was  the  land  which  Daidalos 
sought  in  his  flight  with  artificial  wings,  when  his  less 
lucky  son  gave  by  his  fall  a  name  to  one  part  of  the  great 
inland  sea*.  The  famous  artist  is  well  received  by  the 
Sikan  king,  a  forerunner  of  Hieron  or  Roger  in  the  en- 
couragement which  he  gives  to  foreign  merit.  Daidalos 
builds  Kamikos  for  his  friendly  host,  a  city  and  treasure- 
house  on  a  lofty  height,  but  whose  strength  lay  less  in 
walls  and  bulwarks  than  in  the  steep  and  crooked  path 
by  which  alone  it  could  be  reached.  He  does  other  great 
works  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  in  the  land  of  Eryx, 
and  in  what  was  to  be  the  land  of  Megara  and  of 
Selinous.  To  these  works  we  may  believe  that  the  name 
of  Daidalos  got  attached  in  much  later  ages,  in  the  way 
in  which  the  most  &inous  names,  mythical  and  historical, 
do  everywhere  get  attached  to  works  which  seem  beyond 
the  powers  of  ordinary  men  \ 

Sut  even  in  Sikania  the  guilty  artist*  was  not  safe 
from  vengeance.  Presently  Minds  hears  of  his  where- 
abouts. The  lord  of  the  sea^  calls  forth  his  fleet,  and 
sails  to    the   Sikan  land    to    demand   the  surrender  of 


^  See  the  story  in  DiodAros,  iv.  76  (of.  Pans.  i.  ai.  4).  There  is  a  crowd 
of  stories  of  this  kind,  like  that  of  the  "  prentice's  pillar  **  at  Roeslyn.  One  of 
them  attaches  to  the  tower  of  lltchmarsh  church  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  only  grand  square  tower  in  that  land  of  spires  and  octagons. 

'  See  Appendix  Y. 

*  See  Appendix  V. 

*  Died.  ir.  79;  Mirars  6  rfir  KfnfTWP  fioffikt^,  $aXarroKparSf¥  lear'  k/c^iyovf 
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DaidaloB,   and    to   do   vengeance  on    those   who   refuse   chap.  u. 
to  give  hikn  up.     Enticed  to  a  conference  and  a  feast^ 
Minds    is    further   enticed    into    a    warm   bath,   and   is 
there    slain    by    K6kalos   or    his    daughters^   who    play 
towards   Minos  a  part   exactly  opposite  to  that  played 
towards  him  by  the  daughter  of  Nisos  of  Megara  ^.     That  Hia  death, 
his  followers  failed   to  avenge  his  death  is  attributed^ 
partly  to  the  pretences  of   Kokalos^  partly  to  disputes 
among  themselves^.     When  their  ships  had  been  burned  Settle- 
by  the  Sikans  ^,  they  made  two  settlements  in  the  island^  of  his 
one  at  Min6a  where  they  had  landed^  the  other  far  inland  ^•^^'<^®"- 
at  Engyum,  well  known  in  later  times  as  a  Sikel  town  *. 
At  Min6a  they  raised  a  stately  tomb  to  their  lost  leader,  Tomb  of 
and  with  the  tomb  was  combined  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Mind*, 
whom  the  Greeks  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite, 
but  whose  mention  on  Sicilian  soil  always  suggests  that 
we  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Phoenician  Ashtoreth*. 
So  Minos  was  honoured  in  the  foreign  land;   according 
to  one  account,  an  attempt  to  avenge  his  death  was  presently 
made  by  his  own  people.     The  power  of  the  great  sea- 
king  must   have   soon  passed    away;    for    his   avengers 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  general  Cretan  league,  which  took 
in  nearly  all  the   Cretan  cities'.      Their  forces  invade CreUtn 
Sikania ;     they    besiege    Eamikos    in    vain    for    seven  KiSikoB. 


'  See  Appendix  V.  The  Skylla  of  Old  Greece,  <^v(a  and  ievw6^ppwVf  is 
best  painted  by  .^^chylui,  Choeph.  613. 

'  Diod.  iv.  79 ;  oh  ia^iv  dAX*  ol  xar^  ti)v  SorcXiay  Ep^c$  /«€tA  T^r  M/moos 
rcXctm)r  koTaaUurcat  Std  rijy  iyapxiay, 

'  Diod.  ib. ;  rStv  vtw  inth  rStr  wtpi  KducaXov  Sucowk  ifnrvpiaO€iff&¥, 
The  opposite  story  to  that  of  Agathoklte  and  so  many  others  who  are  said 
to  have  burned  their  own  ships. 

*  Ib. ;   ol  bi  did  r^s  fitffoytiov  w\€anj$iirr*i  xcU  KaTaXja$6fi€vot  xnpiw 

On  Engynm,  see  below,  p.  146. 

*  Bee  Appendix  V. 

*  All  but  two  citiee,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  170).    They  come 
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years;  then,  giving  up  their  hopes  in  that  quarter,  they 
withdraw  to  the  heel  of  the  boot,  and  there  change 
from  Cretans  into  lapygians  of  Messapia.  And  the 
failure  of  the  Cretans  to  avenge  their  king  is  thrown  in 
their  teeth  by  the  Pythia  ages  after,  when  they  were 
doubting  whether  to  give  help  to  Hellas  in  the  days  of 
Persian  invasion^. 

In  this  story  the  lapygian  part  may  either  mark 
some  primitive  kindred  between  Greeks  and  lapygians^ 
or  it  may  be  a  throwing  back  of  the  process  which 
afterwards  spread  Greek  influences  among  them^.  In 
another  story^  though  it  is  one  of  the  endless  attempts 
to  connect  this  or  that  land  or  city  with  the  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  war^  we  may  see  one  of  the  cases  where  a  local 
worship  is  brought  within  the  range  of  Greek  legend. 
Among  the  accidents  of  the  return  from  Troy,  the  Cretan 
MMones  and  his  comrades  found  their  way  to  Sicily,  where 
they  were  gladly  received,  not  by  the  people  of  Min6a  on 
the  coast,  but  by  those  of  inland  Engyum  ^.  There  they 
were  received  to  citizenship,  and  they  helped  to  build 
a  notable  temple  to  the  Mothers,  the  powers  that  had 
watched  over  the  infant  Zeus  in  his  Cretan  cradle.  The 
harvests  of  Engyum,  like  those  of  many  other  parts  of 
Sicily,  grew  up  on  stony  ground.  But  building-stone  was 
lacking,  and  the  temple  of  the  Mothers  arose,  so  the 
historian  of  Agyrium  tells  us  with  evident  pleasure,  out  of 
stone  which  the  men  of  Engyum  brought,  by  a  journey  of 
some  length  and  difficulty,  from  his  native  place  *.  This 
last  story  touches  Minds  and  his  l^end  only  very  indirectly. 
But  his  memory  springs  up  again  in  Sicily  in  historical 
times.     In  after  days,  when  Akragas  had  arisen,  partly  at 

^  Herod.  Tii. 

'  See  Mommsen,  die  XJnteritalimhen  Dialekte,  p.  97  et  aeqq. 

•  Diod.  iv.  79 ;  wftoctii^ayro  ro^  tearaw\€^ayras  Kf^ras,  dtd  Hfif  tnrffi- 

*  See  Appendix  y. 
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the  hands  of  men  of  Cretan  stock,  and  when  her  tyrant   ohap.  n. 
Therdn  was  great  among  the  powers  of  Sicily^  the  tomb 
which  held  the  bones  of  the  great  Cretan  king  was  found 
on  Akragantine  ground,   much   as  the  tomb  of  British 
Arthur  was  found  in  his  own  isle  of  Avalon.     The  inven- 
tion in  both  cases  led  to  a  translation ;  but  the  translation 
of  Min6s  needed  a  longer  journey  than   the  translation 
of  Arthur.     Why  one  does  not  exactly  see,  the  Sicilian  invention 
tomb  of  Minos  was  swept  away,  but  the  lord  of  Akragas  ^^  ^^^ 
gave  over  his  precious  relics  to  go  back  to   their  own  hIb  trans- 
land  ^  ^*^**^ 

It  is  no  doubt  easy  for  ingenious  men  to  find  many 
meanings  for  legends  of  this  kind.  It  is  no  less  easy  to 
say  that  nothing  certain  can  ever  come  of  speculations 
where  there  can  be  no  direct  evidence.  But  in  some  Tradition 
parts  of  the  stories  we  seem  to  light  on  pieces  of  "^  ^  *^°* 
genuine  local  tradition.  Such,  I  have  already  hinted, 
we  are  likely  to  find  in  King  K6kalos  of  Kamikos 
and  in  the  name  of  Min&a.  But  such  we  most  con- 
spicuously do  not  find  [in  the  tale  of  the  foundation  of 
Engyum.  That  is  surely  a  sheer  fiction,  which  arose 
when  a  Sikel  town  thought  it  fine  to  claim  a  mythical 
Greek  founder.  The  story  stands  as  low  in  the  scale  of 
falsehood  as  the  stories  of  West-Saxon  jElfred  found- 
ing something  in  Mercian  Oxford  or  in  Northumbrian 
Ripon.  But  the  notice  of  the  local  worship  of  Engyum 
stands  on  quite  another  ground.  It  is  hardly  part  of  our  The  god- 
SicUian  duty  to  search  out  the  nature  of  its  goddesses,  Engynm. 
or  their  relation  to  other  alleged  nurses  of  Zeus  in  Crete 
or  elsewhere.  The  local  evidence  is  not  clear  enough; 
but  there  is  every  chance  that  we  have  here  lighted  on 
a  real  bit  of  local  belief  clothed  in  a  Greek  shape.  Only 
the  later  history  of  Engyum  and  Agyrimn  makes  it  far 

*  See  Appendix  y. 
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CHAP.  n.   more  likely  that  the  goddesses  whom  they  honoured  were 
of  Sikel  rather  than  Sikan  origin. 

Kdkalos  of  Kamikos  has  a  place  by  himself.  He  is  all 
but  the  only  Sikan  whom  we  come  across  by  name  either 
in  history  or  in  legend.  He  is  the  only  Sikan  round  whose 
name  any  considerable  mass  of  legendary  matter  has  grown. 
His  story  must  have  deeply  impressed  some  minds;  for 
one  smnmary  of  the  history  of  Sicily  leaps  from  him 
to  the  well-known  tyrants  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  \  Kamikos  is  not  the  only  place  spoken  of  as  the 
seat  of  his  power;  some  quarter  him  at  Inykon,  a  town 
which  plays  its  part  in  later  history,  but  whose  exact  site, 
though  seemingly  within  the  Akragantine  territory,  is  un- 
certain ^.  Ouessa  or  Yessa  also  appears  as  a  Sikan  town 
in  the  story  of  Phalaris,  and  it  supplies  us  with  a  second 
personal  Sikan,  Teutos  by  name  ^.  But  the  name  of  the 
place  has  given  rise  to  much  debate,  and  its  site  also  must 
remain  uncertain.  Still  we  may  safely  place  it  at  no 
great  distance  from  Akragas  \  That  region  was  speciaUy 
the  Sikan  land ;  it  is  round  it  that  our  few  Sikan  legends 
gather;  even  those  actors  in  the  tale  of  Kokalos  who 
wander  as  far  as  Engyum  set  forth  from  Minda.  That  is 
to  say,  among  the  great  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  Akragas 
was  the  one  that  was  most  distinctly  founded  at  the  expense 
of  Sikans,  the  one  whose  land  could  be  specially  spoken  of 
as  Sikania^.  Yet  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  settlement  of 
Oela,  we  hear  of  Sikans  far  enough  to  the  East  for  the 

^  JoBtin's  summary  (ir.  2)  is  very  odd ;  Trinacri*  became  Sioania. 
**  Hsec  a  principio  patria  Cyclopam  fuit,  quibus  extaactU,  Oooalus  regnom 
insulsB  occapavit,  postquam  singulss  civitates  in  tyrannorum  imperium 
oonoessemni,  quorum  nulla  terra  ferodor  fuit.  Horum  ex  numero  Anazi- 
lau8,'*ftc 

*  See  Appendix  Y. 
'  Polyainos,  v.  i.  4.    We  shall  come  to  this  again. 

*  See  Holm,  L  358. 
'  Steph.  Byz. ;  Xueayia,  ij  wtp^x^P^  ^AMpaycanlywy,    See  Appendix  IV. 
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Geloan  founder  Antiphemos  to  take  the  Sikan  town  of  chap.  n. 
Omphake^  and  thence  to  carry  off  an  image  which  legend 
spake  of  as  one  of  the  works  of  Daidalos^.  Shut  out 
from  the  land  of  their  legendary  fame  by  the  growth  of 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast^  the  Sikans  still  in 
historic  times  stretched  from  their  old  border  to  the 
northern  sea  of  Sicily.  There,  as  late  as  the  days  of  the  Hykkara. 
Athenian  expedition,  Sikan  Hykkara  still  stood  on  a  bay 
of  its  own,  between  Elymian  Segesta  and  Phoenician 
Panormos^.  This  is  the  one  known  Sikan  settlement,  a 
fishing  settlement  ®  it  would  seem,  which  does  not  answer 
to  the  general  picture  of  the  Sikan  town  on  its  high  place. 
Its  modem  representative  Carini,  which  seems  to  keep 
traces  of  its  name,  stands  somewhat  inland,  but  remains 
of  the  town  whose  people  Nikias  enslaved  are  said  to  be 
seen  on  the  coast  itself  *.  We  may  believe  that  Hykkara  Later 
marks  a  later  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  Sikan  people,  gikeu!  ^ 
when  the  example  of  Sikels,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks  had 
taught  them  that  sites  on  the  sea-coast,  however  much 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  had  still  advantages  of 
their  own*.  The  inland  Sikans  play  a  distinct  part  by 
that  name  as  late  as  the  wars  of  Dionysios  ^.  When  we 
reach  the  age  recorded  by  Polybios,  we  hear  no  more  of 

'  Pans.  viii.  46 ;  A^i4wy  is  XitetXiay  l9oiMi{ofiiyuy  'Ayrltpn^ftos  6  TiXas 
olMtffTijs,  ir6\t(yfjui  Hucavw  'O/updscrp^  wopOrjcras,  fiiT€H6fUff€y  h  T4Xay  AyaXfia 
{nr6  Aoi&Uov  v€woifffiivov.  It  was  not  to  be  seen  in  Pausanias*  day.  See 
ix.  40.  a.  Clu^er  (307,  8)  takes  Omphakd  for  the  akropolis  of  Akragas. 
Schnbring  places  it  at  Monte  della  Grandia,  due  north  firom  Terranova  or 
Gela.    Gela,  p.  lai. 

'  Thno.  vL  62  ;  ifvik  wapciBakaffffitioy,  he  remarks. 

'  Hykkara  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  firom  a  fish  called  itajs,  Athen. 
vii.  133 ;  8*A  rd  robs  itpirrow  rStv  ivBpinrwv  ik$6vras  M  rbv  r&vov  lyj^ 
thpHV  T<i^i  /eaXovfUvovs  v««s,  leai  To&rovs  iyicwwr  8c'  0^  ola»otf<ifiivovs 
'^tcapo¥  dyoftdffot  rd  x°^P^»  ^^  authority  is  Timsdos.  Philistos  too 
(Steph.  Byz.  in  "Tictttipd)  found  something  to  say  about  Hykkara  in  his 
first  book.    This  seems  to  imply  the  presence  of  early  legends  there. 

*  FaieUo,  i.  315.  •  See  Thuc.  I  7. 

•  Died.  xiv.  48. 
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CHAP.  n.  Sikans ;  indeed  even  of  Sikek  His  one  mention  ^  belongs 
to  another  land  and  to  an  earlier  day.  By  that  time  the 
Greek  and  the  Phoenician  between  them  had  assimilated 
whatever  was  left  of  the  older  races  of  the  island. 

Still,  small  as  are  the  traces  which  the  Sikans  have  left 
of  themselves,  we  can  make  out  a  good  many  of  their 
towns  besides  those  that  figure  in  the  legend  of  K6kalos. 
Of  some  which  are  distinctly  known  to  have  been  Sikan, 
it  might  be  hard  or  impossible  to  fix  the  sites.  Such  is 
Indara,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  and  the  fact 
that  the  name  found  a  place  in  the  History  of  Theopompos  ^. 
So  also  did  the  name  of  Sikan  Miskera,  a  name  which 
has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  guessing^.  Of  Krastos 
Philistos  found  something  to  say  which  we  should  like 
to  hear ;  but  other  writers  were  surely  misled  when  they 
claimed  it  as  the  birth-place  of  Epicharmos  and  of  Lais. 
This  last  may  have  been  a  mistaken  inference  from  the 
reputation  which  the  unknown  town  enjoyed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women,  a  reputation  which  in  later  days 

Halikyai  more  fitly  abides  on  Aphrodite's  own  Eryx*.  Halikyai 
is  a  name  which  has  called  up  some  .questioning.  It 
appears  in  Thucydides  in  a  place  where  we  should 
certainly  not  look  for  it,  if  the  town  there  meant  is 
the  Halikyai  of  which  we  hear  quite  in  the  west  of 
the  island,  between  Entella  and  Lilybaion.     A  town  of 


Krastos. 


*  Pdyb.  xii  5,  6. 

^  Steph.  B. ;  'lyUapa,  'XncaofSiw  v&Kn.    B^Awo/Airos,    dnyer,  393. 

'  lb. ;  Ml<rK€pa,  w6?as  StiKoyk?.  etdwo/Awos,  K,r.\.  All  these  entries  point 
to  bits  of  lost  history.  What  had  Theopompos  to  tell  of  each  plaoe  T  The 
notion  that  Miax^pa  and  Mixapa  are  the  same  oomes  from  Siefert,  Akragas, 
p.  54. 

*  How  did  Stephen  of  Byzantion  get  so  many  entries  abont  this  yery 
obscure  Krastos  t  (see  also  Gluver,  393;  Siefert,  p.  54;  Hobn,  i.  358). 
Philistos  recorded  it  as  ir^t  XuctXias  rw  Xuteawv,  a  careful  description. 
Phildmdn  spoke  of  the  beautiful  women,  from  which  Neanthte  may  well 
have  got  the  statement  about  Lais,  really  a  native  of  Sikan  Hykkara.  To 
both  Lais  and  Epicharmos  we  shall  come  again. 
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some   mark   in   later    times^   its   whole    history  is   con-    chap.  n. 

neeted  with  that  side  of   Sicily;    it   has   been   claimed 

as  Elymian;    bnt  it  is  far  more   likely  to    have    been 

Sikan^.      Sicilian    antiquaries    have    found  a   place  for 

it  which  answers  the  geographical  description,  on   the 

site  of  modem  Salemi,  a  hill-town,  not  far  on  the  right 

from  the  road  from  Palermo  to   Castelvetrano  ^.     laita,  laita 

letas,  the  later  Jato,  is  also  shown  to  be   Sikan  by  its 

position,   a   strong   hill-fort   of  which    Philistos   had   to 

speak,   and  which   plays  a  part    in    the  wars  both    of 

Pyrrhos  and  of  Roger  •.     Ankyra,  whose  name  is  found 

in   the  wars  of   Dionysios,  is   but    doubtfully  fixed  on 

the  march    of   Sikan,   Sikel,   and   Greek  ^.      Of   Schera 

and   Skarthaia    there   is    still   less   to    be   said^.      Tri- Triokala. 

kala,  Triokala,  is  but  a  name  till  we  reach  the  Slave* 

wars  of  Roman  days;   but  its  place  as  a  neighbour  of 

Kamikos  justifies  us   in   setting  it  down  among  Sikan 

posts  •.     The  existence  of  a  western  Herbfissos,  distinct  Herbdssos. 

^  See  Appendix  lY. 

*  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  'AAiinSoioc  of  Thncydidee  (vii.  33),  who  are 
spoken  of  as  Sikels  along  with  the  men  of  Centnripa,  can  be  the  people  of 
the  *AAun^  which  (Steph.  Byz.)  Theopompos  described  as  /ura^if  Ktifihri 
'VirriXXfji  ml  AiXvfiaiov,  There  must  either  have  been  two  places  of  the 
name,  or  else  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  reading  (see  also  Holm,  i.  35S). 
In  all  the  places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  DiodAroe  (xiv.  48,  54,  55  ; 
xxii.  14;  zziii.  6)  they  appear  as  a  people  quite  in  the  west  of  the  island. 
Bnt  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  conTinced  by  the  aigmnents  of  Unger,  Philo- 
logns,  xxzY.  a  10,  who  makes  Halikyai  Elymian.  On  the  site  see  Fazello's 
commentator  Amioo,  i.  4S4;  Clavw,  379. 

'  Stephen  quotes  PhiHstos  for  "laftfla,  ir^s  SiircXias^ — he  says  nothing 
this  time  about  Sikans ;  and  in  DiodAros,  Frg.  Hoesch.  zzii.  14,  we  come 
to  T^  larrtKCtfT  w6\ip,  6xvp6rffTt  9icuf>ipov<ra¥  Kttt  /witA  rod  nay6pfiov  icdK&s 
tctifiimfv.  It  is  '*  oelsus  letas"  in  Silius,  xiv.  271.  See  Geoffirey  Malaterra,  iii. 
ao,  21 ;  Clnver,  3S1.    This  caimot  be  the  same  as  the  l^rcu  in  Thuo.  vii.  a. 

*  ^Aytevpm  is  the  true  reading,  not  'AXUcvatf  in  Diod.  xiv.  48.  We  are 
less  certain  abont  the  'AyKvXicji^  xh^  ^  Diod.  Fr.  xxxvi.  3.  Some  place 
it  at  Vicari,  the  Brica  of  Geffrey  Malaterra»  iii.  11 ;  a  very  central  post. 

*  IjupBaia  appears  iii  the  Servile  War  (Diod.  xxxvi.  8,  Phot)  as  near 
Triokala.    auver,  375 ;  FaseUo,  i.  483. 

*  Triokala,  and  its  three  good  things  (Diod.  Fr.  xxxvi.  7,  Phot),  may 
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CHAP.  n.    from  the  Sikel  town  in  the  east^  is  made  plain  in  the  Roman 
wars^   and   such  an  one  can   hardly  fail  to  have   been 

NiMk.  Sikan^.     And  among  other  doubtful  places^  inscriptions 

suggest  the  existence  of  a  town  of  Nisa,  most  likely 
Sikan^  on  that  central  spot  of  the  island,  enthroned  on 
hills  and  looking  up  to  higher  hills,  to  which  the  Saracen 
gave  the  name  of  Caltanisetta  *. 

Another  town  which  has  already  been  casually  men- 
tioned must,  I  think,  be  added,  with  all  but  certainty,  to 

EnteUft.  the  list  of  Sikan  towns.  This  is  Entella,  which  has, 
wholly,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  on  the  strength  of  its  place 
in  Virgilian  story,  been  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  third 
Elymian  town  alongside  of  Segesta  and  Eryx  •.  Of  that 
legend  I  shall  speak  elsewhere.  Of  the  origin  of  Entella 
we  have  no  direct  historic  mention,  and  the  place  does  not 
appear  in  Sicilian  history  till  quite  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  And  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  story  of  an 
event  which  altogether  swept  away  its  earlier  inhabitants, 
whoever  they  may  have  been*.  But  its  geographical 
position  marks  it  as  Sikan.  The  hill  fortress  by  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Hypsas  or  Belice,  which  is  to  this 

wait  for  its  time  in  the  histozy.  Sohubriog  (Z.  der  Gresellich.  fur  Erdkunde, 
1866,  p.  154)  places  it,  like  Eamikoe,  in  the  moontainB  of  CaltabeUotta. 
See  Fazello,  i.  47  a  ;  Gluver,  374. 

^  This  *Ep0rj<Tff6i  in  the  parts  of  Akragai,  quite  distinct  from  the  town 
of  the  same  name  nearer  Syracuse,  appears  in  Poljbios,  i.  18,  and  in 
other  passages  that  we  shaU  come  to.  See  Clnver,  360,  368 ;  Siefert, 
45 ;  Holm,  i.  359.  Ftom  the  same  name  being  borne  by  a  Sikel  and  a 
Sikan  site,  we  may  guess  that  it  is  a  Sikan  name  kept  on  by  Sikel 
occupiers. 

'  The  question  is  not  of  much  moment  The  inscriptions  will  be  seen 
in  Boeokh,  iii.  674.  The  bringing  in  of  the  9afto9  ras  Vlffas  seems  a  little 
conjecturaL  A  town  named  Nisa  does  not  aeem  to  be  mentioned  else* 
where. 

'  Holm,  i.  90,  376 ;  Bunbuzy  (Diet.  G^g.)  takes  it  for  Sikan. 

*  Diod.  ziv.  9.  In  Steph.  Byz.  we  read,  'Erri\Xay  w6kts  XnctXias.  "E^poi 
ir'*  ^ay  8*  ol  oUcowrts  Ea/iwoMol  rd  yiros,  a^muixoi  Kapxij^ytMr*  That  is 
to  say,  after  the  Campanian  mercenaries  had  occupied  the  town  and  slain 
the  male  inhabitants. 
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day  known  in  a  marked  way  as  the  Rock  of  Entella,    chap.  ii. 
stands  apart  from  both  the  known  Elymian  settlements^ 
in  a  land  thoroughly  Sikan.     Its  territory  may  well  have 
bordered  on  that  of  Segesta,  but  that  is  all.     A  hill-town 
without  a  haven^  even   a  haven  as   distant  as  that  of 
Segesta,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  most  primitive  occu- 
pation.    And  the  thorough  outrooting  of  the  older  in-  Why 
habitants  may  well  account  for  the  place  of  Entella  in  Elymian? 
later  legend.    When  the  later  people  of  Entella,  an  Italian 
people  more  than  anything  else,   began  to  look  out  for 
traces  of  their  own  early  history,  they  would  be  naturally 
led  to  look  for  them  in   the  tale   of  Troy  rather  than 
in  any  scraps  of  tradition  which  may  have  been  handed 
on  by  the  Sikan  mothers  of  some  of  them. 

It  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  none  of  these  Sikan  or 
supposed  Sikan  sites  is  of  first  rate  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  island.  None  of  them,  it  is  needless  to  say,  ranks 
with  the  PhcEnician  and  Greek  towns ;  none  of  them  even 
holds  the  place  of  some  of  the  Sikel  and  Elymian  towns. 
Of  some  of  them  we  shall  have  to  speak  again  more 
minutely  when  we  come  to  any  mention  of  acts  done  in  or 
around  them  in  the  days  of  Greek,  Roman,  Saracen,  or 
Norman.  But  Sikan  history,  as  such,  there  is  none.  The  No  Sikan 
Sikans,  eldest  of  the  recorded  nations  of  Sicily,  are  the  ^^' 
most  backward  of  all,  those  who  play  the  smallest  part  in 
Sicilian  story.  Their  day  was  gone  before  Greek  settle- 
ment began,  and  Greek  settlement  brought  them  down 
more  and  more  fully  to  the  state  of  a  mere  survival.  They 
may  once  have  held  the  whole  island ;  but  when  we  first 
get  any  clear  idea  of  Sicilian  political  geography,  the  Sikel 
had  already  torn  from  them  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
island,  and  Phcenicians  and  Greeks  had  driven  them  from  the 
whole  coast  of  the  western  half,  save  where  the  fislung-post 
of  Hykkara  was  left  for  an  invader  from  old  Greece  to  lay 
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CHAP.  n.  waste  in  later  tunes.  In  the  later  geography  of  Sicily 
the  two  streams  of  Himeras  are  taken  as  the  boundary  of 
Sikel  and  Sikan.  In  the  case  of  the  Sikel  we  can  see 
something  of  the  steps  by  which  he  changed  into  a 
Greek.  Of  the  Sikan  we  can  only  say  that,  when  we  get 
our  picture  of  the  island  under  Roman  rule,  his  name 
The  race  b  and  nationality  have  vanished.  Perhaps  others  had  come 
to  sit  in  his  seat ;  perhaps  he  had  himself  so  changed  his 
nature  that  the  hellenized  Sikan  of  the  hill  of  laita 
could  no  longer  be  known  from  the  hellenized  Sikel  of 
the  hill  of  Henna. 

§  4.     The  SikeU 

The  Sikels.  The  second  recorded  race  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  the  race  from  whom  the  island  took  the  name  which 
it  has  borne  ever  since^  though  our  notices  of  them  are 
still  sadly  meagre,  are  well  known  to  us  compared  with 
those  who  went  before  them.  The  general  belief  of  the 
ancient  writers,  the  belief  of  men  who  wrote  when  there 
were  still  Sikels  living  by  that  name  as  a  people, 
declared  that  the  Sikels  whose  coming  changed  Sikania 

Their         into  Sikelia  came  out  of  Italy,  and  were  of  kindred  race 

origin.  with  other  Sikels  who  still  remained  in  Italy.  The 
accounts  which  give  this  version  of  the  story  are  clear  and 
straightforward;  those  notices  which  imply  any  other 
origin  for  the  Sikel  people  seem  to  spring  out  of  mere 
confusion.  The  presence  of  the  Sikels  in  Italy,  and  their 
passage  from  Italy  into  Sicily,  does  not  rest,  like  that  of 
the  Sikans,  either  on  the  inferences  of  modem  thinkers  or 

Sikels  in     on  a  few  doubtful  passages  of  ancient  writers.     Every 

^'         notice  of  the  earliest  state  of  Italy  sets  the  Sikek  before 

us  as  an  important  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Italy, 

as  dwellers  on  Latin  soil,  as  among  the  occupiers  of  the 

site  of  Rome  itself  ^.    No  great  amount  of  their  language 

>  See  Appendix  IV. 
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is  handed  down  to  us;   we  have   no  Sikel  writings^  no   chap.  n. 
certain  Sikel  inscriptions ;  but  we  have  Sikel  words  which  Their 
are   so  plainly  Latin  that  it  is  hardly  needful  to  argue  Latin, 
the  point  at  any  length.     A  people  who  called  a  stream 
Gela9  from  the  coldness  of  its  waters  leave  little  room 
for  further  dispute  as  to  their  ethnical  kindred*.     The  Their rela- 
exact  relations  of  the  Sikels  of  Italy  to  the  Latins  who  i^Jfne  of  ^ 
held  the  Thirty  Cities  or  to  the   Romans  who  held  the  La^^m- 
Palatine  hill  against  the   Etruscan  and  the  Sabine^  are 
points  which  touch  Italian  rather  than  Sicilian  history. 
For  Sicilian  purposes  it  is  enough  to  rule  that  they  were 
an   offshoot    of    the    general    Italian    stocky    that   they 
belonged  to  the  same  general  branch  of  it  as  the  men  of 
Rome  and  Tusculum^  that  in  short  they  were^  in  a  wide 
sense  of  the  word,  a  Latin  people.    They  gave  way  before 
the  t>ressure  of  those  other  branches  of  the  Italian  stock 
who  were  the  abiding  rivals  of  the  Latins.     From  Latium 
they  fell  back  into  the  oldest  Italy,  the  modem  Calabria ; 
from  thence  they  made  their  way  across  the  straits  into 
the  island  which  became  specially  their  own.     Their  last  They  flee 
migration  is  distinctly  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the^^^^^.^ 
pressure  of  the  Opicans  •.     That  name  is  one  which  is  used  before  the 
somewhat  vaguely^  but^  when  it  has  any  strict  meaning,  it 
belongs  to  some  or  other  of  those  branches  of  the  Italian 
stock  which  were  not  Latin  ^.     If  we  may  ever  believe 
anything  which  is  not  actually  written  down   in   con- 
temporary annals^  we  have  surely  the  strongest  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  Sikels  were  an  Italian  people,  a  Latin 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  TiXa ;  EaXcTnu  dvd  vora/tcv  Tika'  6  Sk  voraft^,  Sri 
woXXijiif  wAx^^  Jtm^'  roArfpf  y^  ry^OvtMwr  ^»vf  xal  'XiMtXwr  yiXaw 
k4y(o$(u.  We  shall  oome  to  more  fflkel  words  and  to  other  derivations  of 
Tika. 

*  Thnc.  vi.  2 ;  <pt^rrts  ^Owucat. 

'  Arnold  (Iliac.  tI.  4)  remariis  the  increase  of  knowledge  between  the 
time  of  Thnoydides  who  speaks  of  K^/aj  4  I*"  'Owud^,  and  of  8kjlax  (10) 
who  places  it  Ir  Kd/Mmr/^.  The  *OXffoi  of  Skylax,  who  join  the  Latins, 
must  be,  as  they  are  made  by  0.  Mfiller,  Yolsciaos. 
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CHAP.  n. 


Sikelg 
in  the 
Odyssey. 


Sikels  in 
Epeiroi. 


TheSikel 

alave- 

trade. 


people,  who  found  themselves  new  seats  in  the  island  that 
had  been  Sikania^  who  were  in  all  likelihood  the  vanguard 
of  Aryan  settlement  in  that  island.  They  lived  on  as  a. 
Latin  people^  speaking  a  Latin  tongue^  till  the  spread 
alike  of  Greek  conquest  and  of  Greek  peaceful  influence 
gradually  brought  them^  as  adopted  members^  within  the 
Hellenic  fold. 

Sikels  are^  as  we  have  seen^  familiarly  spoken  of  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Odyssey,  They  are  spoken  of  as  a 
people  between  whom  and  the  western  islands  of  Greece  a 
brisk  slave-trade  seems  to  be  carried  on.  The  old  Laertes  is 
tended  by  a  Sikel  bondwoman,  and  slavery  among  the  Sikels 
is  a  doom  with  which  a  Greek  might  threaten  his  enemy  ^. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  which  either  constrains  or  forbids 
us  to  look  on  the  Sikels  thus  spoken  of  as  dwellers  in 
Sicily.  That  land  is  still  Sikania^;  the  change  from 
Sikania  to  Sikelia  would  not  take  place  in  a  moment. 
Some  have  planted  the  Sikels  of  the  Odyssey  on  the  coast 
of  Epeiros  ^ ;  there  may  well  have  been  Sikels  on  both  sides, 
as  there  were  Chaones  and  other  nations.  Only  we  may 
ask  whether  these  latter  did  not  belong  to  a  family  of 
nations  more  closely  allied  to  the  Greeks  than  the  Sikels 
would  be  if  we  look  on  them  as  immediate  kinsfolk  of  the 
Latins.  On  the  whole,  the  safest  land  wherein  to  look 
for  the  Sikels  of  the  Odyssey  is  Southern  Italy  and  Eastern 
Sicily,  taken,  as  for  many  purposes  they  may  be,  as  formings 
one  whole.  The  Sikel  slave-trade  falls  in  well  with  the  brass 
and  iron  trade  of  Temesa  ^.     But  it  must  be  remembered 

*  The  ywii  XuctXij  yprjis  (aio)»  d/t<plvo\os  SurcXl)  (366),  y/nfis  SorcX^ 
(388,  where  she  seems  to  be  married  to  Dolios)  oomes  three  times  in  th^ 
94th  book,  while  at  zz.  383  the  suitors  propose 

Toibs  £c/yovs  Ir  yrjt  roXvxXi^nk  ficikdvTts 

h  ScxcXo^  vi/u/fOffitP,  6$ty  m4  roi  il^ic¥  &K^v, 

*  zziv.  ao6.  *  See  Appendix  IV. 

*  Od.  i.  183  ; 

rrXlvw  M  otvowa  w6rT0¥  Iw*  6XXo$p6ws  iofOpinnvs, 
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that  a  trade  of  this  kind^  essentially  a  coasting-trade —  chap.  n. 
such  was  all  traffic  between  Greece  and  Italy  and  Sicily 
even  ages  later — may  be  carried  on  very  briskly  along  a 
whole  line  of  coast  without  much  direct  intercourse  between 
the  two  ends.  The  Sikel  bondwoman  might  have  found  her 
way  to  the  house  of  Laertes,  assuredly  without  any  Sikel 
ship  ever  coming  to  Ithake,  perhaps  without  even  a  ship 
of  Ithake  ever  reaching  Sikelia.  If  no  one  else,  the  man 
of  Phoenicia,  the  man  of  crafty  deceits  ^,  would  be  ready  to 
do  business  between  any  two  stages  of  the  voyage.  It  is 
vain  to  try  to  fix  the  dates  either  of  mythical  personages 
or  of  mythical  events;  but  the  state  of  things  described 
even  in  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey  is  surely  older  than  the 
earliest  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily.  Everything  at  the  Amount  of 
time  of  the  beginning  of  that  movement  seems  to  show  k^iedge 
that  Sicily  was  then  still  a  land  with  which  the  Greeks  had  <>f  Sicily, 
little  or  no  direct  intercourse,  a  land  to  or  from  which  men 
might  be  now  and  then  driven  by  stress  of  weather  2,  but 
which  was  not  to  the  Western  Greeks  at  all  what  the 
shores  of  Thrace  and  Asia  were  to  the  Eastern.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Phoenicians  to  keep  other  nations,  especially  Greeks, 
away  from  their  settlements  and  from  the  lands  under  their 
influence.  Sicily  might  thus  really  have  been  better 
known  to  the  Greeks  while  it  was  purely  Sikan  and  Sikel 
than  it  became  after  any  part  of  it  received  settlements 
from  Phoenicia.  But  at  no  time  could  there  have  been 
any  close  or  systematic  intercourse.  Wandering  Greeks 
may  now  and  then  have  found  their  way  to  friendly  or 

Strabo  (▼!.  i.  5)  accepts  Temesa  or  Tempsa  in  Italy,  not  Tamasoe  in  Cyprus, 
as  this  TtfU<nj,    So  Steph.  Byz.    The  Italian  site  seems  the  more  nataral 
place  of  resort  for  Taphians. 
»  Od,  xiv.  a88 ; 

81)  t6t€  ^otvii  ^Xtfcy  Mjp,  dwar^Xia  ttdifs, 
Tpdfierfjs,  ts  81)  voAAd  tcdx*  dtfOpdrwonrtv  I4fprf*t, 
'  See  sgain,  Od.  ziv.  306. 
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CHAP.  n.  unfriendly  Sikels;  but  there  seems  no  g^und  for  sup- 
posing any  direct  or  active  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Sicily  before  the  great  age  of  Greek  colonization 
begins. 

The  Sikan  occupation  of  the  island  belongs  to  an  age  in 
which  the  most  daring  interpreters  of  mythology  and  tra- 
Dateof  the  dition  do  not  venture  upon  dates.  With  the  Sikel  migra- 
migration.  ^^^  1^  ^  otherwise.  The  received  belief  among  the  Greeks, 
doubtless  therefore  among  the  Sikels  themselves,  was  that 
they  crossed  the  straits  from  the  mainland  to  the  island 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  first  settlements  of 
the  Greeks  K  This  would  place  the  event  in  the  eleventh 
century  before  Christ.  Of  course  we  cannot  take  this  as  an 
exact  date  j  still  this  choice  of  a  number  is  not  without  a 
meaning.  In  the  eighth  century  the  Sikel  migration  was 
not  a  modem  event;  it  was  not  an  event  of  a  hundred 
years  back  or  so,  an  event  of  which  some  old  men  might 
have  heard  from  grandfathers  or  even  fathers  who  had 
shared  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  an  event 
shrouded  in  the  mystery  of  a  very  distant  past ;  it  was  not 
a  mere  kernel  of  probable  truth  to  be  picked  out  from 
some  wild  mass  of  ancient  legend ;  it  was  a  definite  belief, 
with  every  likelihood  in  its  fetvour,  which  had  been  handed 
on  as  a  piece  of  sober  tradition  on  both  sides  of  the  strait. 
We  may  accept  the  story  of  the  Sikel  migration  as  a 
genuine  piece  of  that  kind  of  tradition  which  is  real,  though 
imperfect,  history.  Still  all  exact  chronology  is  out  of 
the  question.  We  may  get  some  approach  to  an  idea  if  we 
say  that  the  Sikels  whom  the  men  of  Chalkis  drove  from 
the  peninsula  that  was  to  be  Naxos  may  well  have  come 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  generation  from  forefathers  who 
drove  Sikans  from  the  same  spot.  How  long  Sikans  may 
have  dwelled  on  those  coasts,  whether  for  centuries  or  for 

^  See  Appendix  IV. 
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millenniams^  it  is  not  for  the  historian  even  to  guess ;  the    ohap.  ii. 
answer,  if  there  is  one  to  be  given,  must  come  from  another 
science. 

There  is  indeed  one  alleged  act  on  the  part  of  SikelAlleeed 
adventurers  which^  if  we  accept  it  as  true,  might  tempt  yasion  of 
us  to  place  our  Sikel  migration  a  great  many  centuries    ^^^' 
earlier  than  it  is  placed  by  Thucydides.   We  have  been  told 
that  Sikels  took  part^  along  with  Achaians^  Sardinians^  and 
a  crowd  of  other  nations  of  Europe^  in  something  like  a 
general  European  inroad  on  that  Egyptian  land  of  which 
the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  clearly  knew  so  little.    If  any  Sikel 
fleet  did,  as  we  are  told^  find  its  way  to  an  isle  of  Pharos 
so  &r  from  the  waters  that  were  to  bear  its  name — if  it 
thence  sailed  on  to   the  mouth  of  the  river  Egypt  to 
plunder  the  rich  fields  of  the  Egyptians  ^ — the  8ea-&ring 
skill  of  the  race  must  have  greatly  risen  and  greatly  fallen 
between  the  days  when  they  passed  Skylla  and  Charybdis 
on  their  rafts  ^  and  the  days  when  no  Sikel  sail  disputed 
the  lordship  of  the  sea  against  invaders  either  from  Canaan 
or  from  Hellas.     Happily  what  some  of  the  masters  of  Value  of 
Egyptian  lore  hold  out  to  us  as  an  article  of  faith  other  ^' 

masters  tell  us  that  we  may  disbelieve  without  danger'^. 
With  such  a  licence  in  his  hands^  the  Western  scholar 
will  not  feel  himself  bound  to  accept  a  tale  which  the 
universal  rules  of  his  own  science  would  pronounce  to 
be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  voyage  of 
famous  Argd   or  the  going   down  of   Odysseus  to   the 

'  Od.  iv.  355  ; 

Aly&wTov  vpowApoi09f  ^dpov  8^  i  tcuck/fa/cowrtv, 
r6<r(Tw  S»€v6*t  taffw  re  vcamj/Mplf}  yXaipvpfi  vtfvs 
Ijvwra^,  f  XiT^  ov/wt  Imnptiytriw  &wia0tv. 
It  Ib  a  ouriom  change  from  this  Egyptian  Pharos  to  Faro  as  the  name  of 
the  Messanian  strait ;  and  the  purely  accidental  likeness  of  the  Hadriatio 
Pharos  comes  between.    For  the  river  Egypt  see  Od.  xiv.  257  et  seqq. 
*  Thuc.  vi.  3. 
'  See  Appendix  YL 

VOL.  I.  K 
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oHAP.  n.    house  of  Aid£s.      He  will  again  strengthen  himself  by 

LikeneM     remembering  how  little  is  proved  by  the   mere  likeness 

of  names  when  likeness  of  name  is  the  only  argument. 

He  will  remember  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  conqueror 

from  the  east  of  the  Euxine  to  set  forth  to  overcome 

the  world  at  the  head  of  a  mingled  host  of  Achaians  who 

have  no  share  in  the  empire  of  Agamemndn^  in  the  league 

of  Aratos,  or  in  the  principality  of  William  of  Champlitte 

— of  Albanians  who  own  no  kinsfolk  on  the  Illyrian  hills — 

of  Iberians  who  own  no  kinsfolk  in  the  peninsula  of  the 

West — of  Georgians  whose  name  tells   of  no  fellowship 

with  the  work  of  Oglethorpe  in  the  yet  further  West. 

Or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  story,  he  may  remember 

that  Lewis  of  Hungary,  lord  of  Siculi  in  his  own  realm  ^, 

may  well  have  brought  men  bearing  the  very  Sikel  name 

to  wage  his  warfare  against  the  offspring  of  Sikels  in  the 

Greater  Hellas.    The  Egyptian  exploits  of  the  Sikels  of 

the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  so  utterly  impossible 

in  the  face  of  all  that  is  known  of  them,  their  land,  and 

their  neighbours,  asserted  only  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed 

likeness  of  name  in  which  Western   eyes  and  ears  can 

discern  no  likeness,  may  be  safely  cast  aside  as  one  of  the 

many  rash  guesses  of  ingenious  men  who  do  not  wait  to 

Sikels  and  look  at  a  subject  from  more  sides  than  one.     And  when 
Sardinians. 

the  Egyptian  scholar  withdraws  his  Sikels,  but  still  claims 

belief  for  his  Sardinians  on  the  strength  of  a  special  kind 

of  helmet,  the  Western  scholar  may  again  be  tempted  to 

point  to  Sardeis  rather  than  to  Sard^,  and  to  hint  that  the 

keels  of  Phoenicia  were  ready  to  carry  helmets  or  wares 

*  The  Szeklers  in  Transsilyania  are  regularly  called  Sieuli  in  Latin. 
I  am  a  little  disappointed  that,  after  turning  over  several  Hungarian 
chroniclers,  I  do  not  find  any  one  who  brings  them  from  Sicily.  Bnt  it  is 
something  to  read  of  the  Hungarian  "  pagus  Simigiensis,**  **  in  cujus  agro 
posita  olim  fuit  Siesta  yetustisslma  civitas,  cujus  geographi  veteres  memi- 
.  nerant.*'  (P.  Banzanus,  Scriptt.  Rer.  Hung.,  p.  330.)  Did  our  mysterious 
Elymians  come  that  way  ? 
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of  any  kind  to  any  haven  where  they  were  likely  to  find  a    chap.  ii. 
market. 


In  the  Sikel  then  we  have  an  Italian  settler  in  the  Fate  of 
great  island,  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Latin  of  the  Tiber  other  *" 
and  the  Latin  of  the  Alban  hill.  We  are  at  once  struck  I^^*"- 
by  the  contrast  between  the  destinies  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  race.  For  one  branch  of  the  Latin  stock  the  highest 
fate  in  the  world's  history  was  destined.  It  was  theirs  to 
be  the  masters  of  the  world,  to  make  their  city  the  centre 
of  the  world,  to  make  their  speech  the  abiding  speech  of 
law  and  religion  for  all  time.  Against  the  great  historic 
monuments  of  Latin  speech,  against  the  Vulgate  and 
the  Code,  against  the  page  of  Tacitus  and  the  page  of 
Matthew  Paris,  against  the  native  Satumians  of  Nsevius 
and  the  borrowed  Satumians  of  Earl  Simon's  poet,  the 
kinsmen  of  that  speech  in  Sicily  can  only  show  those 
three  or  four  scattered  words  which  prove  that  they  were 
kinsmen.  While  the  Latin  of  the  mainland  is  adding 
city  to  city  and  kingdom  to  kingdom,  while  Greek  kings 
become  his  liegemen  and  Greek  lands  his  subject  provinces 
or  helpless  dependencies,  the  Latin  of  the  island  is  day 
by  day  losing  his  native  speech  and  his  national  being. 
Henna  and  Agyrium  pass  under  the  rule  of  the  Greek 
lord  of  Syracuse  as  cities  hardly  less  Greek  than  Syracuse 
herself.  And  yet  the  fate  of  the  Sikel  is  not  so  wholly 
difEerent  from  that  of  either  of  his  masters.  The  Latin,  Latins  in 
$k8  a  Latin,  has  vanished  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  no  lesg  ^' 
than  the  Sikel,  as  a  Sikel,  has  vanished  from  the  soil  of 
Sicily,  His  Thirty  Cities  were  swallowed  up  by  one  city, 
the  least  purely  Latin  of  the  whole  tale.  From  Tusculum 
sprang  the  last  champion  of  Rome's  freedom ;  from  Velitrse 
sprang  the  first  founder  of  her  Empire ;  but  Tuscidum  and 
VelitrsB  lost  all  independent  being  no  less  than  Henna 
and  Agyrium.    And  if  the  Greek  led  captive  the  Sikd^ 

K  z 
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CHAP.  IL 

Latin 
speech  of 
modem 
Sicily. 


Lack  of 
Sikel 
monu- 
ments. 

Tombt. 


largely  too  did  he  lead  captive  the  common  lord  of  Oreek 
and  Sikel.  And  in  the  end  a  tongue  kindred  to  his  own^ 
a  tongue  in  which  some  would  fondly  see  traces  of  his 
own  speech^  has  on  the  soil  of  the  Sikel  displaced  the 
tongues  of  all  his  conquerors.  Not  the  tongue  of  the 
Phoenician,  the  Greek,  or  the  Arab,  hardly  we  can  say 
the  tongue  of  the  Roman,  but  the  tongue  of  the  once 
Sikel  lands  of  the  oldest  Italy,  the  Italian  speech,  in  such 
shapes  as  it  took  on  the  soil  of  the  Greater  Hellas,  has 
for  ages  been  the  one  speech  of  his  island.  We  might 
even  say  that  Italy,  as  apart  from  Rome,  could  show  no 
speech  of  her  own  alongside  of  the  tongues  of  her  sister 
lands,  till  her  speech  was  made  ready  for  abiding  life  by 
the  work  of  a  Sicilian  king  on  Sicilian  soil. 

It  may  be  that  Ducetius  and  Frederick,  coidd  they  have 
come  across  one  another,  might  here  and  there  have  seen 
the  likeness  in  a  word  or  two  of  each  other's  native  speech  ^. 
It  is  certain  that  neither  could,  without  a  master's  help, 
have  known  a  word  of  the  speech  of  any  Hanno  of  Panor- 
mos  or  any  Mohammed  of  Castrogiovanni.  In  some  sort 
then,  though  the  Sikel  himself  has  passed  away,  yet,  in  the 
cycles  of  Sicilian  history,  remote  kinsfolk  of  his  stock  have 
in  the  end  come  to  the  front  in  the  land  of  his  settlement. 
But  he  himself  has  utterly  passed  away.  He  has  given 
his  name  to  a  land  on  which  he  has  left  no  direct  traces  of 
his  presence.  He  has  left  no  records,  no  writings,  hardly 
any  works  of  art.  The  very  g^ves  which  we  look 
on  as  his,  the  winding  chambers  of  the  dead  with  which 
his  hills  are  honey-combed,  may  after  all  be  spoils  which 
he  won  from  earlier  races,  as  later  races  have  won  them  as 
a  spoil  from  him.  This  is  truly  a  strange  fate  for  the 
kinsman  of  the  Roman  and  the  Tusculan.     The  key  to 

^  Of  aU  the  tongaee  ipoken  by  Frederick  (that  of  the  Sanoen  among 
them),  I  of  oonne  mean  the  Romance  speech  which  he  nourifhed  op  in 
Sioil  J  to  become  the  fpeech  of  Italy. 
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the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  times  at    chap.  ir. 
which  the  two  branches  of  the  race  came  across  those  BelaUons 
among  the  Mediterranean  nations  which  had  got  the  start  and  other 
of  them  in   intellectual  and  political  developement,  the^^^jj^^^ 
alien  Phoenician^  the  comparatively  kindred  Greek.     The  *nd  Greeks, 
nations  of  central  Italy,  Rome  at  their  head,  grew  up  with 
the  healthiest  growth,  living  their  own  life  on  their  own 
soil.     Before  they  came  to  have  any  dealings  for  life  or 
death  with  either  the  men  of  Canaan  or  the  men  of  Hellas, 
their  institutions  in  war  and  peace  had  put  on  their  full 
shape,  and  that  a  purely  native  shape.     They  had  been 
strong  enough  to  face  and  to  overthrow  the  phalanx  of 
Epeiros  and  the  navy  of  Carthage.     They  stood  ready  to  Advan- 
aecept  the  intellectual  teaching  of  Greece,  to  become  in  some  the  ItAlian 
sort  themselves  its  missionaries,  but  not  in  such  measure  ^**°*- 
as  to  alter  aught  that  was  essential  to  the  national  life. 
They  had  in  short  no  decisive  dealings  with  either  race 
till  the  physical  and  political  advantage  was  wholly  on 
their  own  side.     Their  kinsfolk  in  Sicily  on  the  other 
hand  were  brought  across  the  two  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  world  when  those  nations  were  in  their  full  strength, 
while  their  own  institutions  and  national  life  were  still 
undeveloped.     First  the  Phoenician  came,  then  the  Greek,  Disad- 
nations  their  superiors  both  in  arte  and  in  arms ;  between  the  ^el^ 
the  two  they  were  hemmed  in ;   the  only  choices  open  to 
them  were  submission,  assimilation,  and  the  independence 
of  mere  barbarism.    And  the  lot  of  the  Sikel  nation  was 
on  the  whole  neither  submission  nor  independence,  but  as- 
similation by  the  Greek. 

It  must  have  been  the  Phoenician  settlers  on  the  east 
coast  with  whom  the  Sikels  had  first  to  deal.  With  them 
they  had  a  kind  of  dealings  which  wrought  less  of  disturb- 
ance in  their  native  seats  or  in  their  native  ways  than  was 
wrought  by  the  Greek  settlements  which  came  later.  The 
Greek  came,  not  merely  for  trade,  but  for  dwelling  and 
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CHAP.  n.  dominion,  as  the  Sikel  of  the  coast  found  to  his  cost.  How 
Greek  settlers  would  have  fared  on  the  coasts  of  Latium 
before  Rome  came  into  being  we  can  hardly  guess.  In 
Sicily  at  least  they  met  with  no  strength,  no  union,  able 
to  withstand  them.  From  the  coasts  then  the  Sikels  with*^ 
Greek  drcw,  or  abode  only  as  servants  of  Greek  masters.  In  the 
on  sfkels  u^^and  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  Greeks  cared  not  to 
andLatinB.  gettle,  they  kept  their  independence,  but  came  under  the 
moral  influence  of  their  Greek  neighbours.  Hemmed  in 
between  the  Greeks  on  one  side  and  the  barbarians  of 
Western  Sicily  on  the  other,  the  Sikels  never  developed 
a  culture,  a  political  system,  or  a  polished  language  of 
their  own.  They  gradually  conformed  themselves  to  Greek 
models,  till  in  the  end  they  passed  as  Greeks,  till  Cicero 
could  draw  no  distinction  between  a  Sikel  and  a  Greek 
town.  The  Latin,  in  all  that  pertained  to  government  and 
warfare,  remained  an  unmixed  Latin ;  his  literature,  his 
religion,  his  social  life,  were  influenced,  but  only  influenced, 
by  Greek  models.  The  Sikel  in  the  end  became  an  assimi- 
lated Greek ;  but,  as  ever  happens  in  such  cases,  he  did 
Sikel  something  in  return  to  assimilate  his  masters.     The  Sikd 

on^^r^  learned  to  imitate  or  adopt,  as  far  as  artistic  character 
Grteki.  went,  the  beautiful  coinage  of  the  Greek ;  but  the  Greek 
stooped  to  borrow  names  for  his  coins  from  the  Sikel,  and 
to  adopt  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  the 
Sikel  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy.  The  Latin 
largely  adopted,  if  not  the  religion,  yet  the  mythology  of 
Greece ;  so  did  the  Sikel  also.  But  the  Greek  also  learned 
to  worship  the  gods  of  the  Sikel,  to  adopt  them  into  his 
own  mythology,  and  to  turn  the  l^ends  of  Greece  into 
new  shapes  which  better  fitted  theit  new  homes  on  Sicilian 
soil. 

The  Sikans,  as  we  have  seen,  withdrew  before  the  in- 
vaders from  Italy,  whether  overcome  by  their  force  in 
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war  or  frightened  by  those  eruptions  of  iEtna  which  did   chap.  ii. 
now  and  then^  in  later  times  also^  influence  the  course  of 
political  and   military  affairs.     The  Sikel  advance   was  Sikel 
doubtless  gradual ;  but,  as  it  was  a  national  migration^  against  the 
the  movement  of  a  large  part  of  a  whole  people,  it  must  S^^^*^- 
have  been  far  more  speedy  than  the  advance  of  the  scat- 
tered and  isolated  settlements  afterwards   made  by  the 
Greeks.     We  know  that  some  Sikels  remained  in  Italy; 
but  assuredly  the  more  part  of  the  nation  made  their  way 
into  the  island  whose  name  was  changed  by  their  coming. 
Henceforth  the  Sikel  in  Sicily  is  the  rule ;  the  Sikel  any- 
where else  is  an  exception.     The  change  in  the  name  of 
the  island  was,  we  may  safely  guess,  mainly  the  work 
of  the  Greek  settlers.      The  land  was  to  them  specially 
the  Sikel  land.     The  Sikels  were  those  with  whom  they 
had  first  to  deal  and  most  to  deal.     All  the  oldest  Greek 
settlements  in  Sicily  and  some  of  those  in   Italy  were 
made  directly  at  their  cost.     But  in  tracing  the  Greek  Sikels 
advance  against  the  Sikels  as  well  as  in  tracing  out  those  s^kang. 
Sikel  posts  which  never  passed  under  Greek  dominion,  we 
must  remember  that  they  had  doubtless  been  for  the  most 
part   Sikan  posts  in  earlier  times.      The  Sikans,  special 
lovers  of  high  places,  assuredly  did  not  leave  the  heights 
of  Troina  and  Henna  to  be  occupied  for  the  first  time  by 
their  conquerors.     We  may  fairly  look  for  traces  of  the 
Sikan  even  in  the  parts  which  most  fully  become  Siieiia, 
just  as  in  our  own  island  we  may  look  for  the  traces  of 
the  Briton  in  the  lands  which  most  fully  became  England, 
as  we  may  look  for  traces  of  the  races  before  the  Briton 
in  the  lands  which  specially  remained  British.     But  the 
Sikan  in  Sikel  lands  is  pree-historic.     We  know  that  he 
held  the  land  as  a  whole;   we  may  fairly  guess  that  he 
held  this  or  that  post  in  it.      In  all  the  western  half 
of  Sicily  the  Sikel  occupation  of  this  or  that  post  is  the 
earliest  fact  with  which  we  can  start.     And  it  is  won- 
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CHAP.  n.  derful  how  long  a  list  we  can  put  together  of  places 
which  are  recorded  as  Sikel  sites.  Not  a  few  of  them  grew 
into  considerable  towns^  towns  which  play  a  considerable 
part  in  history  as  Sikel  possessions^  and  which  never 
ceased  to  be  Sikel  possessions,  except  by  virtue  of  that 
silent  process  by  which  the  Sikel  merged  his  national  being 
in  that  of  another  people. 

Sikel  sites.       The  Sikel  sites  known  on  distinct  evidence  to   have 

been  Sikel  are  many  more  in  number  and  of  far  greater 

importance  in  Sicilian  history  than  those  which  we  can 

mark  as  abiding  posts  of  the  Sikans.     They  are  mostly 

inland;   the  Sikels  were  deprived  by  the  Greeks  of  all 

their  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast ;  even  on  the  north 

coast,  where  the  Greeks   settled  so  little,  there  are  not 

many  known   Sikel  posts   actually  on  the   shore.     But, 

starting  from  the  Italian  Lokroi,  a  spot  basely  won  by 

Greeks — if  Greeks  they  all  were — from  the  Sikels  of  the 

mainland^,  we  can  trace  them  along  the  most  precious 

Sites  sites  of  the  eastern  coast.     Zankl6  on  the  strait  kept  the 

by  Greeks.  Sikel  name  which  described  its  harbour  2.    To  Naxos  ages 

after  Sikel  memory  clave  as  the  first  of  their  homes  to  pass 

from  them  ^ ;    Megara,  Leontinoi,  Syracuse  itself,  are  all 

recorded  as  sites  where  the  Sikel  gave  way  to  the  Greek  *. 

The  occupation  of  such  sites  as  these,  combined  with  our 

early  notices  of  Sikel  trade,  points  to  them  as  a  people 

who  had  advanced  tax  above  the  standard  of  their  Sikan 

Greeks       predecessors.     It  speaks  not  a  little  for  the  amount  of 

Latin         commercial  progress  which  they  had  brought  with  them 

measures,   f^^  j^y  ^^^  ^^jj.  Italian  system  of  reckoning  lived  on 

through  a  close  intercourse  with  Phoenician  and  Greek, 

and  that  the  nummuSy  the  litra,  and  the  uncia  passed  from 

the  Italian  tongue  of  the  Sikel  into  the  speech  of   the 

'  Polybios,  xii.  6.  •  Thuc.  vi.  4. 

»  Diod.  xiv.  88.  *  Thuo.  vi  3,  4. 
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Oreeks  of  Sicily  ^.  An  Arabian  writer  once  stopped  to  chap.  n. 
reckon — in  a  Greek  coinage — how  many  dirhems  he  would 
have  given  in  the  slave-market  for  Frederick,  lord  of 
Sicily,  Rome,  and  Jerusalem  ^ ;  and  we  may  stop  to  think 
how  many  nummi  would  have  been  the  price  of  much- 
enduring  Odysseus  in  the  market  of  Danklon  if  the 
suitors  had  carried  out  their  purpose  of  selling  him  to 
the  Sikels.  Still  we  must  again  remember  that  a  busy 
trade  in  their  own  homes,  a  brisk  exchange  of  the 'goods 
that  they  had  to  sell  and  the  goods  that  they  needed  to 
buy,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  Sikel  merchants  ever 
went  to  and  fro  upon  the  seas  like  the  traffickers  of  Tyre 
or  Mil^tos.  The  man  of  Canaan  was  ready  to  bring  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  aU  that  would  find  a  market  on 
Sikel  soil,  and  he  was  no  less  ready  to  carry  the  good 
things  of  the  Sikel  soil  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in 
return. 

In  the  general  interests  of  the  world  we  cannot  regret  Cutting 
the  Greek  plantation  of  Sicily;  still  we  cannot  help  seeing  ^^  Qy^^j 
how  promising  a  national  life  was  cut  short  when  thej^****^ 
Sikel  was  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  was  driven  to  become 
either  a  bondman  or  a  dweller  on  hill-tops  ^,     It  is  in  this 
latter  character  that  he  mainly  meets  us  in  history.     He 
tills  the  fruitful  ground,  he  grows  rich  in  flocks  and  herds 
and  honey;  but,  like  his  successors  to  this  day,  the  centre 
of  his  life  was  the  fortified  town,  however  small,  perched 
on  its  hill-top.     Many  of  his  sites  will  meet  us  in  the 
course  of  our  story,  and  any  attempt  at  a  minute  picture 
of  each  will  often  come  better  when  we  reach  the  event 
which  made  the  spot  memorable.     But  a  general  survey  Soirey  of 
of  the  Sikd  land  and  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the         "*®"* 
points  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  Sikel  occupation 

^  See  Appendii  YII. 

*  ReiiiAiid,  Extraits  dee  Historieni  Arabei,  431. 

*  See  the  remarbi  of  Holm,  i.  75. 
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CHAP.  II.  will  fittingly  come  in  at  this  stage  of  our  subject.  And 
it  may  best  be  begun  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island^ 
the  side  where  the  Sikel  was  least  disturbed  in  his  earlier 
possession  and  which  was  the  scene  of  his  most  consider- 
able enterprises  in  later  times^  the  side  too  where  he  still 
kept  access  to  the  sea  after  he  had  been  driven  from  it 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides. 
Sikelsin-  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  could  be  said 
on  north  in  a  general  way  that  the  Sikels  still  kept  the  northern 
^'****^  and  central  parts  of  the  island  ^.  The  saying  of  a  much 
later  writer  that  the  Oreeks  would  not  allow  them  to  keep 
any  hold  on  the  coast  *  is  undoubtedly  true  as  regards  their 
general  policy^  a  policy  which  in  and  near  the  lands  in 
which  the  Greeks  settled  was  clearly  successful.  We  need 
not  say  that  there  was  no  Sikel  post  riyalling  the  great 
sea-faring  towns  of  the  Phcenicians ;  there  was  none  which 
could  be  at  all  compared  to  the  Elymian  settlements,  to 
Eryx  with  its  nearer,  and  Segesta  with  its  more  distant, 
haven.  There  were  Sikel  sea-towns  on  the  north  coast; 
but  their  lack  of  importance  in  the  days  of  purely  Sikel 
occupation  perhaps  shows  either  how  little  sea-faring  turn 
the  Sikels  had  or  else  how  the  growth  of  any  tendency 
that  way  was  cramped  between  Phoenicians  on  one  side 
Extent  of  and  Oreeks  on  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  no  time  has  any  town  on  the  most 
purely  Sikel  coast  risen  to  a  place  among  the  foremost  cities 
of  the  island.  This  coast,  the  coast  which  appears  as  Sikel 
in  recorded  history,  may  be  defined  as  stretching  from  the 
most  eastern  outposts  of  Himera  to  the  most  western  out- 
P«r6pot.  posts  of  ZanklS.  Of  Pardpos,  a  point  mentioned  casually 
as  lying  in  the  westward  part  of  this  region,  nothing  can 

^  Thnc.  ▼!.  3;  In  8^  «a2  rvr  rd  lUffa  ml  th  wp6s  0ofi^  T$f  i^aov 
IxotHTi. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  a.  4 ;  nMm  Sk  [rw  fiapfiipoti^]  r^  sofioXSas  tUti^  ol  "Ek' 
kip^tt  &wT€a0at,  rrjf  9i  /ttaayaias  dw€lpy€iw  man&mMiw  oIk  X^xyw, 
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be  said;  there. is  every  likelihood  of  its  Sikel  occupation,    chap.  n. 
but  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  *.     Somewhat  to  the  east 
of  it  we  come  to  a  more  memorable  site,  of  which  we  must 
speak  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

This  is  the  modem  Cefalu,  famous  alike  for  its  relics  of  Cepbaloe- 
unrecorded  days  and  for  one  of  the  noblest  churches  of  the  ceUXh. 
Norman  kings.     Its  name,  in  various  Greek  and  Latin 
spellings,  of  which  Kephaloidion  or  Cephalcedium  is  the 
best  known*,   is  clearly  taken  from   the  stormy  head- 
land on  which  it  stands,  dashed  by  the  waves  of  a  sea 
specially  haunted  by  the  greater  dwellers  of  the  deep^. 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name   suggests   some  inquiries.  Origin  of 
It   assuredly  no   more   proves    a    Greek   origin   for   the 
place  than  the  name  of  Panormos  itself^.     It  may,  like 

*  In  Polybios,  i.  24,  Hamilkar  tarprises  a  Boman  oamp  furoi^h  roO  Uap&wov 
got  iw  $€pfiwy  rSfy  1;ic/mW.  Pliny  (iii.  14.  I )  reckons  the  "Paropinl" 
among  the  Sicilian  communa  and  placet  them  opposite  the  island  of 
Ustica  (see  Cluver,  38  a).  There  are  late  copper  coins  with  the  head  of 
ApoUdn  and  the  legend  IIAPnniNnN.  Coins  of  Sicily,  129;  Head,  Hist. 
Num.  193,  where  the  site  is  placed  between  Himera  and  Cephaloedium. 

'  The  common  form  is  Kc^oXo^^ior.  But  it  occurs  as  Kc^oAoidtr  in 
Arohestratos  of  Gela  (in  the  fourth  century)  quoted  by  Athdnaios  (vii.  63) ; 

woXXf  TcvrSc  Tp4<^i  $v¥Vovs  Moi  Tvyiapis  dicr^. 
The  form  is  also  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  (iii.  14) ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  spelling  is  that  which  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Dioddros, 
xxiii.  14,  Hoesch. ;  tit  Kc^aXv8i;y.  (It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  is  the 
same  fragment  which  contains  the  word  dkoya  in  the  sense  of  horses,) 
For  the  spelling  with  the  v  points  to  the  time  when  v  and  <m  had  the  same 
sound,  that  of  the  Old-English  y  or  the  German  U  (still  kept  in  some  local 
dialects  both  of  English  and  Greek),  distinct  frt>m  that  of  17,  v,  and  €t. 
They  all  got  confused  in  the  tenth  century.  Cf.  Omortag*s  Inscription  in 
Jirecek*s  Oeschiehte  der  Bul£iaren,  148,  with  the  Greek  words  given  in 
Latin  letters  by  liudprand.  Movers  (Pbonizier),  iL  338,  will  have  the 
Greek  name  translated  from  the  PhcBniciim,    Poor  despised  Sikels  1 

*  Silius,  xiv.  353 ; 

''Qu»que  procelloeo  Cephsloedias  ora  profundo 
Ceruleis  honret  campis  pascentia  cete.** 

*  Facello,  i.  378,  comments  on  the  name  :  "  a  eephaUf  quod  caput  est 
Latinls,  naota,  vel  ob  id  quod  ad  verticem  prsruptte  rupis,  et  promontorii 
speciem  babentis,  condita  fuit.''  Bunbury  (Diet.  Greog.)  takes  the  name  as 
a  proof  of  Greek  origin ;  but  this  sorely  does  not  fuUow. 
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CHAP.  n.    Panormos^  be  simply  the  Greek  name  of  a  town  which 

bore  another  name  in   its    own  tongue^   or  one  might 

rather  &ncy  it  to  be  an  adaptation  made  by  hellenized 

Sikels  out  of  some  earlier  Sikel  name.     It  may  well  be 

kindred  with  the  name  Capitium  which  we  shall  presently 

find  actually  occurring  in  Sikel  geography  ^.     Anyhow  it 

fitly  describes   the  isolated   hill  crowned  by  the  remains 

of  the  Sikel^  Roman^  and  Saracen  city^  while  the  newer 

town  which  has  supplanted  it  nestles  round  King  Roger^s 

Its  minster  at  its  foot.     The  central  position  of  the  headland, 

the  mid  point  of  the  long  and  shallow  bay  which  takes  in 

View  from  a  good  half  of  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  provides  the  elder 

Cephaloediimi  with  an  outlook  which  is  historically  most 

instructive.     The  headland  parts  two  historic  regpions.     To 

the  left^  to  the  west^  the  historic  sites  are  far  thicker  on 

the  ground  than  they  are  to  the  right,  and  they  are  of  far 

more  varied  historic  interest.     We  see  how  thoroughly  the 

earlier  inhabitants  of  the  island  vanished  from  the  western 

side,  while  on  the  eastern  they  not  only  remained,  but 

PhoBniciau  founded  new  settlements.     Westward  from  Cephaloedium 

rites  toThe  ^^  range  of  view  takes  in  the  Phoenician  head  of  Sicily, 

Wert.        Panormos  with  her  mountains  and  havens,  and  her  sister 

Solous,  loftier  in  site  and  lowlier  in  fame.     It  takes  in 

Greek  Himera^  with  her  Thermal  which  in  a  manner  kept 

on  her  life,  a  Greek  city  in  truth  founded  by  Phoenician 

hands.    All  these  sites  concern  the  relations  of  the  powers^ 

Phoenician^  Greek,  and  Roman,  which  strove  for  Sicily. 

Of   Sikans  and   Sikels   they  suggest   nothing,   and  the 

Sikel  rites  Elymians  lie  beyond  our  range  to  the  west.     But  to  the 

'  eastward  our  Sikel  height  looks  down  on  a  land  almost 

wholly  Sikel.     Apollonia  perhaps  crowns  a  neighbouring 

hill ;  Agathymum  perhaps  bounds  our  view;  between  them 

come  two  of  the  most  memorable  sites  in  Sikel  history,  the 

Halsesa  of  Arch6nid^  and  the  more  distant  Kale  Akte  of 

^  Seebdow,  p.  140. 
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Ducetius.  The  Greek  settlements  in  the  north-east  comer  chap.  ii. 
lie  beyond  our  range.  Cephaloedium  then  may  almost  be 
looked  on  as  a  Sikel  outpost,  guarding  the  land  to  the 
east,  which  Phoenician  and  Greek  had  in  a  manner  passed 
by,  from  the  land  to  the  west  which  they  made  one  of 
their  chief  battle-grounds.  It  is  the  central  point  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  no  less  the  centre  of  its 
history. 

On  no  site  then  could  we  more  fittingly  look  for  the  fore-  Sikel  and 
most  monument  of  Sikel  antiquity  in  the  whole  island  than  ^lemiiinfl  on 
on  the  headland  of  Cephaloediimi.  No  spot  could  be  better  *^®  ^^• 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  a  primseval  town.  The  rocky 
peninsular  hill,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  neck  of 
land,  rises  steeply  from  the  sea  on  three  sides,  leaving  the 
ledge  occupied  by  the  present  town  at  its  foot.  The  extent 
of  the  now  forsaken  town  above  is  traced  out  by  walls  of 
later  date,  while  the  central  point  of  the  hill,  yet  more 
steep  and  rocky,  soars  above  all,  the  old  akropolis  of  the 
Sikel,  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Saracen  emirs  and  Sicilian 
kings.  The  forsaken  site  is  full  of  remains  of  buildings  of 
various  dates,  among  which  is  one  of  an  interest  absolutely 
unique.  In  a  small  space  indeed  we  can  see  two  dates  of 
the  work  of  the  Sikel  himself  and  two  dates  of  the  work 
of  his  Roman  master.  A  building  yet  stands  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  in  whose  walls  we  see  the  work  of  the  primaeval 
Sikel,  that  piling  of  vast  irregular  stones  to  which  those 
who  love  to  bum  their  fingers  with  doubtful  theories  re- 
joice to  give  the  dangerous  name  Pelasgian.  We  see 
too  the  work  of  the  Sikel  brought  under  Hellenic  influ- 
ences, his  more  regular  rectangular  masonry  and  the  cut 
stones  of  his  doorways.  We  long  for  some  piece  of  evi- 
dence which  might  enable  us  to  connect  the  building  with 
the  name  of  Ducetius  or  of  either  Arch6nid6s.  The  only 
part  of  the  building  which  keeps  a  roof  is  covered  with  a 
brick  vault,  while  over  all  rise  the  ruins  of  a  small  early 
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CHAP.  n.   apsidal  church  ^.      Nor  is  this  wonderful    building  the 
only  relic  of  prae-historic  days  which  Cephaloedium  has  to 
show.     The  early  possessors  of  the  mountain  city  did  not 
forget  the  narrow  ledge  of  low  coast  at  their  feet.     A  hill- 
The  city  closely  overhanging  the  sea  needed  a  haven.     Two 

walls.  primseval  walls  on  the  two  sides  of  the  present  town^  one 
leading  down  to  the  sea,  the  other  rising  above  the  sea, 
served  to  join  the  city  on  the  hill  to  the  waters  below. 
Those  who  reared  them  had  clearly  made  a  great  advance 
on  the  condition  of  the  mere  dwellers  on  the  hill-tops.  They 
had  learned  better  to  know  the  sea;  they  had  learned 
that^  if  it  might  be  a  source  of  danger,  it  might  also  be  a 
source  of  well-being.  The  long  walls  of  Cephaloedium  were 
no  unworthy  forerunners  of  the  long  walls  of  Athens. 
Phoeni'  I  have  assumed  Cephalcedium  to  have  been  a  Sikel  town, 

or  neap  I*  ^  dangerous  to  argue  that  the  Phoenicians  would  not 
Cephaloe-  }^Ye  passed  by  such  a  site,  to  infer  that  Cephaloedium  was 
one  of  the  posts  which  they  occupied  in  earlier  times, 
one  of  those  from  which  they  withdrew  to  the  "West,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  either  recovered  or  first  occupied 
by  Sikels  ^.  The  presence  of  Phoenicians  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  likely  indeed.  A  little  way  beyond 
Cefalii  to  the  east  is  a  small  peninsula  now  covered  with 
a  mediseval  castle,  bearing  the  name  of  Torre  delta  Caldura. 
It  is  exactly  such  a  post  as  those  on  which  the  Phoenicians 
loved  to  plant  their  factories.  From  thence  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  cimning  merchant,  with  his  tempting 
wares  and  his  ensnaring  ways,  made  profit  out  of  the 
Sikels  of  Cephaloedium.  He  may  even  have  done  the  like 
to  Sikan  predecessors  of  the  Sikel.      But  as  for  Cepha-> 


^  FaseUo  (i.  378)  deicribes  the  building ;  '*  Ubi  adhao  tax  est  natnr* 
monitusima  et  urbe  ipsa  jaoens  ambitus  m,  fenne  p.  ubi  quoqae  et  tempU 
ingentis  diroti  Dorio»  forma  olim  oonditi  visontur  monumenta.''  It  hu 
got  the  local  name  of  Tempio  di  Diana, 

'  Holm,  ii.  7. 
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loedium  itself  and  the  towns  to  the  east  of  it,  our  distinct    chap.  n. 

knowledge  that  there  were   in   historical  times  neither  ^J^  *** 

Phoenician  nor  Greek  settlements  in  this    resnon  fully  ncigli^iir- 

.     liood  Sikd. 
justifies  us  in  setting  them  all  down  as  Sikel.     That  is, 

there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  Sikel  in  the 

sixth   and  fifth    centuries    before   Christ.      Which  were 

original  Sikel  foundations  and  from  which  Sikel  conquerors 

had  driven  older  Sikan  owners^  at  that  it  is  hopeless  even 

to  guess. 

From  the  height  of  Cephalcedium  we  have  looked  down  Later  Sikel 

on  the  two  next  towns  along  the  northern  coast.     Oi^^^^ 

Halaesa  and  Kale  Akte  the  Sikel  foundation  is  undoubted ; 

but  they  do  not  come  among  the  towns  of  earlier  Sikel 

occupation.     They  are  Sikel   settlements  which   we  shall 

have  to  record  in  the  course  of  our  dated  narrative.    They 

are  creations  of  Sikel  enterprise  when  the  Sikel  had  begun 

to  copy  the  Greek,  and  had  learned  that  the  foundation 

of  havens  of  the  sea  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  the 

Greek  was  most  worthy  of  being  copied.     A  little  further 

inland,  but  not  in  the  fully  inland  region,  still  in  the  land 

between  the  sea  and  the  Nebrodian  mountains,  the  modem 

town  of  Mistretta  certainly  represents  one  Sikel  site  and 

one    Sikel    name;    it   may  not    unlikely   represent  two. 

Amestratus  exists  only  in  coins  of  late  date  and  in  a  re-  Amdstra- 

ference  of  Cicero  which  proves  it  to  have  been  somewhere  M^tktra- 

in   this   part   of  the  island^.     Mytistratus,   a  place   of*"'* 

uncertain  site,  plays  a  larger  part  in  the  story  of  Sicily; 

scholars  have  disputed  whether  it  be  the  same  as  Ame- 

^  Cic.  Yerr.  iii.  39, 43,  74.     In  the  second  pMtage  the  people  of  Kalakt^ 
are  made  to  pay  their  tithe  at  AmestratuB,  as  if  it  were  not  very  hx  off. 
Late  copper  coins  have  the  legend  AMHXTPATINnN  (Head,  1 1 1 ).  Banbury 
(Diot.Geog.)  makes  this  the  Amastra  of  Silios,  xiv.  267 ; 
"comitata  Menseis 
Venit  Amastra  viris/* 
No  Sicilian  Amastra  is  known,  and  "  Menseis  "  is  a  very  doubtful  reading ; 
but,  if  the  "  MensBi ''  are  the  immediate  people  of  Duoetius,  they  are  odd 
companions  for  the  men  of  Amestratus. 
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CHAP.  n.   stratus  or  not  ^,  and  its  alleged  coins  seem  very  doubtful  *. 

Apollonia.  Still  to  the  east,  still  not  directly  on  the  coast,  stood 
Apollonia,  perhaps  the  modem  Pollina,  perhaps  the  more 
distant  site  on  the  height  of  San  Fratello.  Whichever  is 
the  site,  it  appears  always  in  connexion  with  Sikel  towns  ^, 
Its  Greek  name  proves  only  Greek  influence  and  not 
Greek  origin ;  but  the  name  is  of  no  mean  importance 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  island.  We  shall  presently 
come  to  no  small  signs  of  Greek  worship  of  Sikel  gods ; 
we  here  see  the  Sikel  calling  in  the  god  of  the  stranger,  the 
god  who  specially  watched  over  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily. 

Halun-  It  was  perhaps  in  hope  of  winning  over  the  gods  of  the 
enemy  that  ApoUdn  was  made  the  patron  of  a  Sikel  town 
founded,  or  at  least  fresh  named,  after  the  Greek  had  settled 
on  Sicilian  soil.  Haluntium,  perhaps  illustrious  in  Norman 
times  as  the  stronghold  of  Saint  Mark,  perhaps  proves  its 
prse-historic  antiquity  by  a  place,  however  obscure,  in  the 
legend  of  Aineias  *.  Either  of  its  alleged  sites  suits  the 
town  which  was  perhaps,  and  not  Apollonia,  the  site  of 

^  Holm  (i.  366),  who  mMntainw  the  identity,  coUeotB  the  forms  Mvarpa- 
rw,  tHovrlaTpara^  MvTrlffTparoUf  &c  Bunbuiy  (Diet.  Geog.)  iakee  the 
other  Bide.  Stephen  has  *AfxffirTpaT05  ir6\ts  XiicfKias,  quoting  ApoUoddros, 
Mvncipara  [an  evident  slip],  <ppo{p:ov  ttKtXiaSy  quoting  Philistos,  Mvrf- 
arpatw ;  iroi^^iw  vfpi  Kapx^St^KO,  Uokf&fiios  wpd/r^.  This  reference  is  to 
Polybios,  i.  34,  where  MuTrlffrparot  appears  as  a  city  of  Sicily,  bul  with  no 
very  clear  account  of  its  poidtion.  (Kiepert  places  it  far  to  the  south- 
west.) This  shows,  as  Holm  says,  Stephen's  carelessness,  but  it  does  not  get 
rid  of  his  witness  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  places. 

'  The  coins  with  VM  and  TM  (Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  1 16 ;  Head, 
138)  do  not  prove  much ;  it  was  from  about  as  much  evidence  that  Saint 
Philumena  of  Amiens  was  devised.     But  there  are  also  BfTTI  and  TVM. 

'  In  Diod.  xiv.  7  a,  ApoUonia  is  coupled  with  Engyum;  in  xz.  with 
Cephaloedium  and  Centuripa.  In  the  long  list  of  places  of  the  name  in 
Steph.  Byz.  it  appears,  without  the  addition  w6kis  "XuctXias,  as  wKfjaior 
h^ovriw^Mf  ['AAokt(kov]  koX  KoA^s  'AxT^f.  Some  such  correction  is  needed 
to  make  the  geography  right ;  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide  dogmatically 
on  all  these  sites.  See  Cluver,  393;  Amico  in  Fasello,  i.  381.  There 
seem  to  be  no  coins  of  Apollonia  or  of  Agathymum.  Those  of  Haluntium  go 
back  to  B.  0.  400. 

*  See  the  legend  of  Patr6n,  such  as  it  is,  in  Dionysios,  i.  51. 
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San  Fratello ;  in  either  case  it  was  beyond  the  power  or   ohap.  n. 
the  will  of  Verres  to  climb  to  its  hill-top '. 

The  last  Sikel  town  along  this  coast  to  the  east  was  Agathyr- 
that  of  Agathymom  on  the  point  of  Saint  Orlando,  the  ^"™' 
farthest  point  to  be  seen  from  the  height  of  Cephalcedinm. 
Its  primitive  antiquity,  at  least  if  it  be  rightly  placed, 
is  witnessed  by  a  legend  which  connects  it  with  Aiolos  and 
his  isles  of  fire  * ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  Sicilian  history  till 
the  distinction  of  Sikel  and  Sikeliot  had  passed  away.  The 
long  stretch  of  coast  to  the  east  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  un- 
marked by  any  settlement,  Sikel  or  Greek,  but  not  far  from 
the  coast  stands  the  later  city  of  PactsB  or  Patti,  first  heard 
of  in  the  days  of  Count  Roger  \  For  Sikel  sites  we  have 
to  turn  inwards  among  the  mountains,  where,  furthest  to 
the  east,  we  find  Abacsenum,  whose  Sikel  character  is  dis-  Abac»- 
tinctly  guaranteed  to  us^,  and  whose  haven  was  rent 
away  by  Dionysios  to  become  the  new  Greek  town  of 
Tyndaris  ^.  But  the  antique  Greek  legends  on  some  of  its 
coins  show  that  Abacsemmi  must  have  been  hellenized 
before  his  day  ®.    It  was  seemingly  one  of  the  earliest  Sikel 

'  In  the  story  of  Verres  (Cic.  Yerr.  iv.  23)  it  appears  as  "  HalantianL** 
'  Agathymam  is  shown  to  be  on  this  coast  by  the  witness  of  all  the 
geographical  writers  (see  Btmbury,  Diet.  Geog.).  There  most  therefore 
be  some  oonfosion  in  the  form  of  the  legend  as  told  us  by  Dioddros,  ▼.  8 
(see  Appendix  lY).  Of  the  sons  of  Aiolos,  Pheraimdn  and  Androkl6s 
reigned  over  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  while  Agathymos  founded  and 
reigned  in  the  dty  which  bore  his  name  ('Ay60vpitos  fioffiki^aas  r^  vw 
bvoiuxdoiiivrp  *hrptBvpi¥lriho9  X^P^^  Icritfc  woXiv  t^  d»  ainov  KXjfOucaF 
*hrf60vfvov).  According  to  this,  Agathymums  could  not  He,  where  it  cer- 
tainly did  lie,  between  the  strait  and  Lilybaion.  But  we  need  not  sup- 
pose more  than  some  momentary  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of 
Agyrium. 
'  Fasello,  i.  393. 

•  Stephen  says  emphatically,  SorcXSy/MNp^rcrlcrr/.  This  is  the  time  when 
he  ezt^ins  about  the  Sikel  gentile  name  ending  in  -^vot.  See  Afqpendix  IV . 

•  Diod.  xiv.  78. 

•  Coins  of  Sicily,  I ;  Head,  103.  There  are  both  silver  and  copper  coins 
of  fine  Greek  w(»k  from  about  b.o.  450  onwards.  Some  of  the  earliest 
silver  have  the  legend  from  right  to  left,  and  others  fiovffTpwfnfi6r, 
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CHAP.  n.  towns  to  flonrish,  and^  after  the  loss  of  its  haven^  one  of 
the  earliest  to  decay. 

Passing  westwards  along  the  Nebrodian  range^  we  come 
to  the  lands  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Symaithos 
and  its  tributaries,  and  there  we  come  across  an  important 
group  of  Sikel  towns.     They  may  be  best  reckoned  from 

Petra.  the  west^  beginning  with  Petra^  famous  as  Petralia  in  the 
Norman  wars^  which,  though  it  actually  stands  on  the 
Himeras^  comes  in  naturally  with  the  rest,  having  no  known 
Sikel  posts* to  the  west  of  it.  We  shall  come  across 
its  name  in  our  story^  but  not  much  more  than  its  name  ^. 
Not  &r  to  the  east,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Grangi^, 
where  one  of  the  sources  of  the  northern  Himeras  rises  in 

Engjum.  a  monastic  cloister^  we  may  best  place  that  Engyum  of 
which  we  have  had  some  mention  already.  We  have 
heard  of  its  alleged  Cretan  origin^;  the  temple  of  the 
Mothers  still  kept  its  honours^  and  boasted  of  the  offerings 
of  Meriones^  of  Ulix^s — was  that  the  Sikel  name  of  Odys- 
seus ? — and  in  later  days  of  Scipio  Africanus.  But  in  the 
great  pleading  for  Sicily  from  whose  mighty  peroration 
we  learn  this  last  &.ct,  the  dedication  of  the  ancient  temple 
seems  to  have  somewhat  changed.  Many  Mothers  from 
the  Ida  of  Crete  seem  to  have  changed  into  the  one  mighty 
Mother  who  was  at  home  alike  on  the  Ida  of  Crete  and  on 

Capitdam.  the  Ida  of  Asia*.  To  the  east  lie  two  Sikel  sites,  north  and 
south  of  each  other,  Kapytion  or  Capitium,  and  Herbita. 
We  have  now  left  the  northern  Himeras,  with  its  waters 
running  into  the  Etruscan  sea ;  we  are  among  that  system 
of  streams  which  join  in  the  one  mouth  of  Symaithos  to 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea  of  Greece  southward  of 


^  See  Diod.  xziii.  14 ;  Cic.  Yen*,  iii.  39.   In  the  vene  of  Siliiu  (xiy.  24B) 
its  name  swells  into  "  PetrsBa.**    Its  few  copper  coins  are  late. 
>  See  Facello's  editor,  i.  419. 
'  See  above,  p.  116,  and  Bonbniy,  Diet  Qeog. 
*  See  Appendix  lY. 
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KatanS.  Capitium^  between  the  two  branches  of  the  ohaf.  n. 
Kyamosoros,  the  modem  Salso  of  those  parts^  is  barely 
known  in  history  from  its  place  in  the  long  list  of  towns 
which  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Verres  i.  But  the  name, 
which  has  lived  on  in  the  shape  of  Capizzi,  is  of  high  in- 
terest ^.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  obscure  CqpUium 
and  the  renowned  Capilolium  are  names  of  like  meaning  in 
the  kindred  tongues  of  Sicily  and  Latium,  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  we  have  here  the  natiye  name  which  some 
Greeks  more  likely  some  hellenized  Sikel,  translated  into 
the  more  &mous  CepAalcsdium,  Inland  Capitiiun  drew 
its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  neighbouring  hill ;  but  iox 
the  inland  town^  imlike  the  haven  of  the  sea,  no  man 
troubled  himself  to  devise  a  more  sounding  Hellenic  name^ 
Herbita,  the  modem  Sperlenga,  fills,  from  the  fifth  century  Herbita. 
upwards,  a  considerable  place  in  Sikel  story,  and  a  purely 
Sikel  place*. 

Turning  eastward  along  the  southern  foot  of  theG&Uria. 
Nebrodian  mountains,  we  reach  GhJana,  its  name  sur- 
viving in  the  modem  Gagliano,  a  town  whose  primitive 
date  and  Sikel  origin  is  witnessed  by  the  tradition  which 
attributes  its  foundation  to  the  l^^ndary  Morg^^  A 
single  silver  coin^  if  it  be  rightly  called  a  coin  of  Ghklaria, 
witnesses  that  it  came  early  under  Hellenic  influences  and 
worshipped  Dionysos  and  Zeus  the  Saviour  in  days  when 
letters  were  still  traced  to  the  right  in  eastern  wise  ®.  The 
history  of  Galaria  belongs  wholly  to  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
and  it  shows  that  the  town  justified  its  Hellenic  adoption 
by  good  service  against  the  barbarian'^.     But  later  times 

*  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43.  *  See  above,  p.  139.  'See  Holm,  i.  66, 

*  See  Died.  zii.  8,  t6  which  we  shAll  come  in  iU  place. 

'  Steph.  Bjz. ;  TaXapira,  ir6Xts  'XtK€Xias,  mifffta  MSpyov  XtircXov. 

*  The  one  piece  attributed  to  Galaria  in  the  Cjfttalogne  of  Greek  Coins, 
64  (cf.  Head,  lai),  haf  CA  AA  on  one  side,  the  only  index  of  its  name ;  on 
the  other  a  very  rode  figare  of  a  seated  Zeus  with  the  legend  j\  3  TO  ^* 
-  ^  Biod.  xyt  67;  xix,  104.     In  the  former  piloses  the  inhabitants  are 

L  2 
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CHAP.  iL  know  it  not ;  as  Verres  found  no  plunder  there,  it  must 
indeed  haye  fallen  low.  It  is  but  a  guess;  but  some 
have  placed  to  the  north-east  of  Ghtlaria  a  place  whose 

Inmchara.  history  is  of  an  exactly  opposite  kind.  Imachara,  clearly 
somewhere  in  this  part  of  Sicily,  plays  no  part  in  the  elder 
history,  but  a  rather  large  one  in  the  tale  of  Verres  *. 
And  if  it  really  be  Troina  on  its  mount  of  battles,  it  stands 
forth  among  the  most  illustrious  spots  in  the  Norman 

Sikel  Bites  conquest  of  the  island  *.     On  the  other  side  of  the  main 

'  branch  of  Symaithos,  in  dangerous  nearness  to  the  g^reat 

volcano,  on  a  kind  of  ledge  of  high  ground  which  may 

pass  for  one  of  its  outposts,  stood  more  than  one  Sikel  town. 

Hadranmn.  Hadranum,  the  modern  Ademb,  founded  as  a  city  by  Diony- 
sios,  had  already  had  a  long  life  as  the  seat  of  a  temple  of 
special  holiness^.  On  a  more  isolated  hill  to  the  south 
stood  another  holy  place  of  the  Sikel,  that  one  of  the  three 

Galeatic  towns  called  Hybla  which  bore  the  surname  of  G^eatis. 
The  importance  of  both  these  places  in  the  history  of  Sikel 
religion  will  entitle  them  to  further  mention  at  another 
stage  ^.  .  Somewhere  in  the  same  region,  most  likely  on 
the  same  ledge  of  ground  as  Hadranum,  stood  the  &mous 
Sikel  stronghold  of  Inessa,  whose  exact  site  is  hard  to 

Indssa.  fix*.  Standing  too  near  to  Greek  neighbours  to  be  al- 
lowed always  to  remain  Sikel,  Inessa  is  often  mentioned  in 

ol  r^r  TaKapiay  v6Xtv  oUovvrts,  and  in  the  second  the  town  itself  is  4 
tcaXovfUpij  Va\apUi,  Yet  Stephen  gives  as  a  choice;  TaXapla  x^  <^^ 
TaXaplivos,  and  ToXapipa  [w6\is]  and  TaXa/MKUof.  See  Banbury,  Diet. 
Geog. 

*  Cic.  Verr.  iii,  i8,  43. 

*  See  Amioo's  note  on  Fazello,  i.  417, 

'  See  below,  p.  184.  *  See  below,  p.  166. 

'  Indesa  has  been  placed,  sometimes  on  the  high  ground  of  Lioodia, 
between  Patem6  and  Adem6,  that  is  between  the  two  Sikel  holy  places 
of  Hybla  and  Uadranam,  sometimes  at  some  point  on  the  same  line,  but 
nearer  than  Patem6  to  Lioodia  (yi.  a.  3).  Strabo  speaks  of  it  both  under  its 
own  name  and  under  its  other  name  of  ^Etna  (vi  23) ;  under  this  last  he 
marks  it  well  in  vi.  a.  8. ;  wkrffflov  di  rSry  Ktvropi'wvv  i<rri  w6KKrfMa  ^  futtpi^ 
i/Awpo^tv  Xcx^cTua  Atryri  robs  dycLfiairovras  M  rb  6pos  Zexo/Unj, 
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Sicilian  histoiyy  a  border  town  whose  possession  was  more   chap.  ii.  ] 
than  onee  disputed  between  the  older  and  younger  races  of 
the  land  ^. 

On  the  eastern  coast  itself  we  may  be  sure  that  anysikelson 
Sikels  who  were  still  to  be  found  lived  on  only  as  depen*  ^J^ 
dants  of  Greek  masters.  But  the  distance  at  which  inde- 
pendent Sikels  had  to  keep  from  the  coast  clearly  differed 
in  different  parts^  according  as  the  Oreek  cities  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  more  or  less  powerful.  Northward 
from  ^tna,  where  Hellas  was  represented  by  her  first 
colony  Naxos,  later  history  will  show  us  that,  if  there  was 
no  independent  Sikel  city,  there  were  at  least  independent 
Sikels  not  far  off  who  could  be  brought  together  to  form 
one  *.  Where  the  strong  hand  of  Syracuse  had  fixed  its 
grasp,  there  was  no  such  chance.  The  eastern  Herbessus,  Herbessns. 
near  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi, 
is  the  most  southern  town  which  plays  any  distinct  part 
in  history  as  a  Sikel  town.  Its  site  is  uncertain;  the 
older  Sicilian  antiquaries  place  it  at  Pantalica,  the  famous 
city  of  the  dead,  where  the  Sikel  himself  was  hardly  the 
first  to  honeycomb  the  hill-sides  with  the  last  resting- 
places  of  his  fathers  ^.  South  of  this^  at  Akrai,  rival  of 
Herbessus,  at  Neaiton  on  its  rock^  destined  to  be  the 
famous  Noto  of  Saracen  and  Norman  times  *,  at  Heldron 

'  CC  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  Thue.  iii.  103 ;  In^oror  rd  StircXurdr  w6\tafMa,  The 
carefulneM  of  Thacydides  in  the  ase  of  the  article  ii  worth  notice.  Indesa, 
which  had  [^yed  a  great  part  in  Sicilian  hiatorj,  ia  rd  wdKifffitu  The 
historian  knew  the  name,  and  thought  that  hia  readen  might  not  unlikely 
know  it.  It  was  otherwise  with  Hykkara  (vi.  6  a),  and  even  with  Centuripa 
(vL  94).    Of  them  he  most  likely  heard  for  the  first  time. 

>  See  Diod.  xiv.  15. 

'  Diod.  ziv.  7.  See  Fasello  (vol.  i.  pp.  453,  454)  and  Amioo's  note,  i. 
465.    Why  does  Silios  (xiv.  264)  speak  of  "  Herbesos  iners  "  t 

*  Theze  seems  to  be  no  notice  whatever  of  Neaiton,  the  N^i/ror  of  Ptolemy, 
the  (Old)  Noto  of  later  times,  before  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  the 
second  Hierdn  (Diod.  zxiii.  5),  where  the  NceunVoc  appear  among  the 
subjects  of  the  Syracusan  kingdom,  Siliua  (xiv.  368)  puts  it  on  his  list 
without  an  epithet. 
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CHAP.  n.  by  its  river,  at  Kasmenai^  nearer  to  the  sontbem  sea^  we 
have  sites  which  assuredly  once  were  Sikel,  but  which  play 
no  historical  part  in  their  Sikel  character.  We  know  them 
only  as  dependencies  of  Syracuse,  and  we  shall  have  to 

Motyca.  speak  of  them  as  such.  Motyca,  a  name  of  many  spellings^ 
has  its  existence  proved  by  the  references  to  it  in  later 
writers,  but  a  place  in  history  can  be  found  for  it  only 

Its  site.  by  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  text^.  But  the  site  to 
which  its  name  still  cleaves  in  the  hardly  changed  shape 
of  Modica  has  an  interest  in  itself  which  makes  us  wish 
that  a  larger  place  could  be  found  for  it  in  recorded  annals. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  those  towns  of  souths 
eastern  Sicily  which  stand  at  the  meeting  of  several  deep 
gorges  in  the  limestone.  The  modem  town  stands  in  the 
valley  formed  by  their  junction,  and  we  might  easily  be 
tempted  to  speak  of  it  as  having  climbed  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  But  in  truth  the  Sikel  town  was  on  high. 
A  point  at  the  meeting  of  two  ravines,  rising  steeply 
indeed  over  one  of  them,  is  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle 
and  by  the  higher  of  the  two  chief  churches  of  Modica, 
that  of  Saint  George*.  Here  we  presumably  find  the 
akropolis,  the  stronghold  and  the  chief  temple;  and  the 
dedication  to  the  warrior  saint  suggests,  here  and  elsewhere, 

^  See  CSc.  Verr.  iii.  43  for  the  *'Matyoeui68;**  and  in  Sflius,  xiv.  268,  we 
find  ''Mutyoe/'  coupled  with  <<Netam.''  There  are  other  spellings  of 
*<  Mytice  "  and  M<$tov«o.  See  more  in  Bunbory.  Diet.  Geog.  Diod.  zvi.  9. 
Madcvoiovf  has  been  thought  to  represent  some  form  of  the  name. 

'  Modem  Modica  in  tmth  oontdsts  of  two  towns.  There  are  two  mother 
churches,  with  a  distinct  limit  marking  the  spiritual  territory  of  each. 
That  of  Saint  Gkorge  on  the  height  doubtless  marks  the  original  town, 
while  that  of  Saint  Peter  below  must  be  a  later  growth.  One  need  not 
trouble  oneself  about  the  local  tradition  of  an  "old  Modica,**  hollowed  in 
the  rock,  one  of  the  endless  rock  tombs  or  dwdlings  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Faiello  (i.  453)  sajs;  **  Motyca  ampUssimum  et  comitatue  titulo  populique 
frequentia  egregium,  in  profunda  valle  oppidum  situm  eat.''  '*  Ager  totius 
Motjcensis  regionis  lapidosus  est*  vallibus  frequentibus,  salebrosis,  depres- 
Asque  disoriminatus."  This  description  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  whole 
county  of  Modica^  a  large  district. 
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that  Ills  holj  place  represents  that  of  H^raklSs  or  some  ohap.  it. 
other  warrior  power  of  the  elder  creed.  This  seems  to  be 
the  original  site  of  Motyca,  from  which  the  modem  town 
has  spread  higher  and  lower.  A  loftier  height^  crowned 
by  two  monastic  churches,  would  supply  a  noble  temple-* 
site,  while  the  lower  town  runs  far  along  the  bottoms 
which  meet  at  this  point,  and  whose  fiumare,  full  or  empty 
as  may  happen,  are  fenced  off  in  its  streets.  And  above 
the  houses  rise  the  rocks  thick  with  tombs  cut  in  their 
sides,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all  these  limestone 
combes.  The  only  difference  between  populous  Modica 
and  Ispica  in  its  wilderness  is  that  at  Modica  the  meetings 
place  of  several  gorges  forms  a  space  wide  enough  for 
occupation  as  a  modem  town. 

But  for  the  main  Sikel  towns  of  our  story  we  must  go  Sikel 
back  more  nearly  to  the  heart  of  the  island ;  and  we  must  seek  towne. 
for  many  of  them  on  the  upper  course  of  the  waters  which 
join  to  make  up  the  stream  of  Symaithos.  Here  the 
Greek  had  no  thought  of  settling.  A  site  however  strong, 
a  territory  however  fertile,  which  was  necessarily  havenless, 
had  no  charm  for  him  in  his  true  days  of  settlement. 
Hence  in  this  inner  land  of  Sicily,  rich  alike  in  strong  sites 
and  in  fertile  fields,  the  elder — not  the  eldest — race  lived  on. 
Here  Sijcels  still  dwelled,  keeping  their  independence, 
advancing  in  the  arts  of  life ;  but  not,  like  their  brethren 
in  Italy,  developing  a  life  of  their  own,  simply  adopting  the 
life  of  their  Greek  neighbours.  To  the  Sikel  of  the  coast  HeUenized 
the  Greek  was  a  conqueror  and  a  master;  to  the  Sikel  of  ^^quest. 
the  inland  hill-towns  he  was  a  more  advanced  neighbour, 
who  in  no  way  tibreatened  his  independence,  but  who 
supplied  him  with  political  and  social  models  which  he 
was  glad  to  follow.  The  independence  of  the  inland 
Sikels  was  not  threatened  till  Greek  conquerors  arose  of 
another  stamp,  not  settlers  seeking  a  home  on  a  foreign 
coast,  but  princes  who  started  from  the  possession  of  a 
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CHAP.  n.  certain  part  of  the  island^  and  who  strove  to  add  to  it  the 
lordship  of  the  whole  or  of  as  great  a  part  as  their  arms 
would  win  for  them.  In  those  days  the  independence  of 
Sikel  cities  is  threatened  and  destroyed  by  Greek  tyrants^ 
but  only  as  the  independence  of  Oreek  cities  is  also 
threatened  and  destroyed.  The  Sikel  cities  have  their 
commonwealths,  their  revolutions,  their  tyrants,  just  like 
the  Greek;  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  between  the 
two. 

Of  these  Sikel  cities  of  midland  Sicily,  the  specially 
Sikel  cities  of  history,  the  cities  whose  independence  was 
secured  by  their  lacking  the  attraction  which  drew  the 
Greek  to  ZanklS  and  to  Ortygia,  we  may  start  from  the 
comer  which  we  had  reached,  at  the  foot  of  the  Heraian 
mountains  to  the  south-east.  We  come  presently  to 
one  Sikel  stronghold  so  illustrious  on  many  grounds 
that  its   notice   may  be   kept    till  we   are   led  to  it  in 

Mentenum.  another  character.  From  Mensenum  on  its  height,  above 
its  own  river  Menas,  came  forth  Ducetius;  had  fortune 
gone  otherwise,  Mensenum  might  have  been  the  Edessa 
of  a  Sikel  Philip.  And  his  Pella  lay  below,  hard  by 
the  holy  place  of  the  Sikel  gods,  the  mysterious  Palici, 
who  form  one  of  the  ties  between  Sikel  and  Greek 
worship  ^  Around  this  centre  gather  other  Sikel  spots 
of  less   &me.      To    the   east,   reaching  perhaps  as   far 

Xouthia.  as  Leontinoi,  most  inland  of  Sikeliot  cities,  Xouthia, 
whether  land  or  city,  marks,  as  the  traditional  seat  of 
an  Aiolid  king,  a  settlement  of  primitive  date  of  which 
we  have  nothing  more  to  say^.  Nearly  opposite  to 
Mensenum  on  the  north,  on  a  peninsular  height  between 

^  See  below,  p.  165,  and  Appendiz  Vlll. 

'  Bov$(a  appears  in  Stephen  as  a  dtj  on  the  authority  of  Philistos  (w6\it 

Xt/cfklas'    ^iKiaros  rplr^  XuccXixwi^).     In  DioddroB  (v.  8)  it  Beems  rather  to 

be  a  district;  l/3a(r(\cv(rc  SovOos  rijf  wtpi  rohs  Atowriyovs  X^P^*  fK«  <^»' 

•    lirclrov  /i4x/*  roO  vvv  xp^vov  Sov$ia  wpoaayope&tTcu,    See  Cluver,  129,  130. 

For  the  kindred  of  Xoothoi  see  above,  pp.  91,  145. 
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two  rivers  which  join  to  pour  their  waters  into  Symaithos,   chap.  n. 
stood  Erjca  on  the  modem  site   of  Bammacea.     TheEryca. 
northern  stream  is  its  own  Erycas,  the  Grabella,  which  here 
joins  Menas,  the  stream  of  Menaenum '.    The  name  of  Eryca 
suggests  the  Elymian  Eryx ;  the  root  of  both  may  well  be 
sought  in  the  tongue  of  those  Sikans  whose  strongholds 
passed  to  both  races  of  strangers.     Echetla,  on  the  other  Echetla. 
hand,  a  place  which  has  its  name  in  history  as  a  strong 
post  on  what  in  the  days  of   Roman   warfare   was   the 
march  of   Syracuse  and  Carthage*,  suggests  old   Greek 
affinities.     We  seem  to  meet  again  the  rustic  warrior  of 
Marathdn  who   so  well  wielded  his  ploughshare  against 
the  Mede  ^.     We  press  further  inland  to  Ergetium,  a  place  Ergetium. 
of  many  spellings  and  small  renown,  whose  ruins  are  still 
seen  in  the  modem  Citadella  by  the  Gabella^. 

We  go  on  to  Sikel  sites  of  greater  renown.   To  the  north,  Morgan- 
on  the  Chrysas  or  Dittaino,  is  the  most  likely  site  of  the 
famous  city  of  Morgantina.     The  name,  so  marked  in  the 

'  Steph.  Byz.;  'Efivtnj,  SiKcXijr^  ir6kis,  ^(Aicrrof  JUK€\tteSfy  Ztvrip^,  He 
again  refen  to  *Ep6tcij  tmder  the  head  'AMpdyavrts,  Eijca  also  appears  in 
the  extract  from  KallJas  of  Syracnse  in  Macrobios,  v.  19.  25  ;  1)  bk  *Ep6iaj 
7^9  /i^v  TfXtpas  taov  htrffieovra  ar&bia  9ii<mj/cfv,  imtueSfs  di  ^XVP^s  ktrriv  6 
r^os  Kal  ,  ,  ,  ,  r6  voAcudr  1Um€\&v  y€y€rfifA4yij  ir6\js,  Kallias  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Agathoklds  ;  so  this  last  notice  is  important ;  it  was  doubtless 
by  that  time  heUenized.  But  it  is  hard  to  miULO  anything  of  his  measure- 
ment, which,  if  it  means  anything,  must  mean  from  the  most  inland  point  of 
the  Geloan  territory.  Schubring  (Sicilische  Studien,  373;  Alt-Sicilien,  114) 
places  Eryca  at  Bammacea,  which  otherwise  agrees  with  KaUias*  description, 
but  which  is  much  further  from  Terranova.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  Eryca 
in  history. 

'  Echetla,  unlike  Eryca,  has  a  history.  See  Diod.  xx.  32  and  Polyb.  i. 
15,  where  we  get  the  geography;  kv  /liffy  MtifUmjv  rp  rwy  ^vpaxoifUfy  leai 
Eapxn^oviwy  lirapx^*  That  is  as  boundaries  stood  under  the  second  HierOn. 
Schubring  (Alt-SicUien,  112)  places  it  at  Yinicai  or  Licodia. 

'  Holm  compares  the  Marathonian  hero  "ExcrXos  or  'ExcrXcuos  (Paus.  i. 
15 ;  4.  and  32.  5)  and  the  Hesiodic  kx^rXtj,  ('E. «.  'H.  465). 

*  See  Amico  on  Fasello,  i.  432,  447.  The  most  notable  thing  is  the 
existence  of  the  form  ttprfivrtov  (Ptolemy,  iii.  4.  1 2),  which  reminds  one  of 
Segetta  and  Egesta.  Was  the  form  without  the  8  an  attempt  to  give  the 
word  a  Greek  meaning  t    Even  Schubring  cannot  find  the  exact  site. 
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oHAp.  n.  traditions  of  the  Sikel  conquest,  speaks  for  itself^.  In  tW 
wars  of  Sicily  it  holds  a  foremost  place  as  one  of  the  Sikel 
strongholds  ^ ;  its  name  is  not  forgotten  in  the  tale  of  the 
wrongs  of  Sicily^;  nor  does  it  pass  without  an  epithet 
when  a  Latin  poet  gives  us  his  catalogue  of  Sicilian  cities  \ 
Its  coinage  of  many  dates  shows  how  the  figures  of  Hellenic 
gods  supplanted  the  elder  and  doubtless  native  devices  of 
an  old  man's  head  and  an  ear  of  barley  *.  Yet  of  a  city 
which  has  thus  much  of  materiak  for  fame,  it  is  hard  to 
fix  the  exact  site,  though  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  region 
with  which  we  are  dealing.     We  are  warned  away  on  the 

HennA.  West  by  the  most  illustrious  name  of  all ;  Henna  on  her 
mountain,  navel  of  Sicily,  home  of  her  goddesses,  must  not 
be  passed  by  lightly  as  one  item  in  a  catalogue ;  she  has 
her  place  above  all  other  spots  in  the  tale  of  the  fusing 
together  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Greek  and  the  Sikel. 
But  to  the  north-west  of  Henna,  between  the  streams  of 
Salso  and   Dittaino,  several  memorable  names   of   Sikel 

Aiiorus.  sites  will  worthily  wind  up  our  catalogue.  Assorus,  by  the 
upper  course  of  Dittaino,  still  keeps  its  name,  its  site,  and 
the  traces  of  a  temple  of  the  highest  local  sanctity,  the 
home  of  the  local  river-god,  which  Verres  strove  to  plunder 
in  vain®.    As  a  Sikel  town  it  plays  its  part  in  Sicilian 

^  Of  the  kindred  names  we  have  heard  already  (see  Appendix  IV). 
Strabo  meutionB  the  place  by  the  name  of  Mo^ydyrioy  (yi.  i.  6)  before 
he  gets  into  Sicily »  and  again  in  Sicily  (v\,  a.  3) ;  both  times  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  foundation  of  the  Morgdtes,  and  the  second  time  adds,  ir^f  8* 
^y  at/TTj,  vvv  8*  ohit  l<rT<. 

*  Its  first  mention  however  is  that  of  a  dependency;  Tbno.  !▼.  65. 
Livy  (xziv.  27)  most  have  made  some  strange  confusion  in  names  when 
he  sent  a  fleet  to  Morgnntia;  for,  as  Holm  truly  says,  the  it^t  hyypdL 
MopyoMTlyrj  of  Dioddros  (xzzvi.  4)  cannot  be  on  the  coast. 

*  Cic.  Yerr.  iii.  18 ;  but  the  notice  is  slight. 

*  Silius,  ziv.  265 ;  '*  Frondosis  Morgentia  campis.*' 

*  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  114 ;  Head,  137.  The  old  coins  going  back 
to  B.C.  480  have  the  names  firom  right  to  left. 

*  The  curious  story  of  Verres'  dealings  with  the  temple  of  Assorus  (Cic. 
Yerr.  19.  44)  will  come  in  its  proper  place.    The  point  to  notice  here  is 
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history,  in  the  nnusual  character  of  a  tyrant's  faithful  ohaf.  n. 
ally  ^.  To  the  east  is  Agyrium^  on  its  mountain  peak,  Agyrimn. 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Sikel  towns  of  Sicily^  and 
in  whose  history  we  shall  find  some  of  the  most  precious 
illustrations  of  the  process  by  which  the  distinction  between 
Sikel  and  SikeUot  was  wiped  out^.  It  has  its  place  in 
pagan  mythology  and  in  Christian  hagiography;  but  we 
may  perhaps  think  less  either  of  the  legend  which  brings 
Herakles  to  Agyrium'  by  the  stream  of  Chrysas*,  or 
of  the  tale  of  that  Eastern  Saint  Philip  who  has  added 
a  new  name  to  San  Filippo  d'Argird,  than  of  the  his-  Blrth- 
torian  of  Sicily  and  of  the  world  who  claimed  Agy-  Dioddros. 
rium  as  his  birthplace.  We  may  be  sometimes  inclined 
to  smile,  sometimes  to  nod^  over  the  ponderous  labours 
of  Bioddros ;  but  in  his  own  island^  in  his  own  city^  he 
claims  no  small  measure  of  thankfulness;  and  that  he^  the 
man  of  Sikel  Agyrium,  could  describe  himself  as  Diodoros 
the  Sikeliot^  is  one  of  the  most  speaking  witnesses  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  between  the  days  of 
Thucydides  and  his  own.  Yet  from  the  coinage  we  might 
infer  that  the  hellenization  of  Agyrium,  thorough  as  it  was 
in  the  end^  began  less  early  than  that  of  some  other  Sikel 
towns.  Its  coins  all  date  from  a  later  time ;  nowhere  do 
we  see  such  rude  beginnings  as  at  Assorus ;  on  none  is  the 

that  the  river-god  to  whom  it  belongf  bears  the  Greek  name  Chrysas. 
Biven  do  change  their  names,  specially  in  Sicily. 

*  Diod.  xiv.  58. 

*  As  for  instance  the  passage  from  Dioddroe  jnst  qaoted  where  we  have 
a  tyrant  of  Agyrium  jost  as  in  a  Greek  dty. 

'  See  below,  p.  181. 

*  If  the  golden  (or  muddy)  waters  of  Chrysas  (now  Dittaino)  were  not 
in  the  way,  it  would  be  easier  to  reach  the  hiU  of  Hdraklds  and  Saint 
Philip.  It  is  rather  mockery  to  call  a  railway  station  by  the  name  of  a 
place  which  cannot  be  reached  from  it  even  on  foot,  and  farther  to  give 
that  station  the  corrupt  form  of  Affira,  which  calls  up  neither  the  Sikel 
nor  the  Christian  legend. 

*  Ai6dwpot  6  2uc€Kiinrj$  is  his  description  at  the  beginning  of  his  work. 
His  fiuuiliar  Latin  surname  wipes  this  out. 
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CHAP.  n.    name  of  the  men  of  Agyrium  written  after  that  ancient 
fashion  which  would  be  speciallj  in  place  if  their  Herakles 

Ameseliiin.  was  a  Phoenician  Melkart.  Ameselum  has  no  coinage ;  we 
know  it  only  as  a  strong  town  between  Agyrium  and  Centu- 
ripa  ^,  whose  territory  King  Hieron  parted  out  between  its 
two  greater  neighbours  *.  For  Tissa^  known  only  for  its 
smallness  ^,  it  is  perhaps  yain  to  seek  a  site. 

But  a  word  more  must  be  said  of  one  of  the  partners  in 

Centunpa.  the  spoils  of  Ameselum.  Centuripa  stands  out  as  perhaps 
the  first  of  purely  Sikel  towns^  &mous  in  every  Sicilian 
war^  still  flourishing  under  Roman  dominion,  endowed 
with  a  life  which,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Sicily's 
own  Emperor,  could  make  it  rise  again  after  three  hundred 
years  of  ruin  *.  We  are  perhaps  tempted  to  wonder  that 
the  new  founder  of  the  sixteenth  century  placed  his  re- 
stored creation  on  a  site  which  spoke  so  strongly  of  the 

The  rite,  days  even  before  the  Sikel.  Centuripa  may  be  outtopped 
by  Henna  in  the  number  of  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the 
actual  ascent  is  at  least  as  long,  and  the  remarkable  group- 
ing of  the  hills  at  the  point  where  the  city  stands  has  an 
effect  which  is  altogether  its  own.  A  mass  of  hills  join 
together  at  a  single  point,  not  in  the  shape  of  one  peak 
soaring  over  all,  but  in  that  of  a  number  of  ridges  radiating 

^  Holm  has  collected  tlie  varioiif  spellings,  among  which  Ptolemy*t 
Ktyrobpiircu  must  be,  as  he  says,  the  Latin  form  written  back  into  Greek. 
The  accusative  is  Ktrrdpiwa  iu  Thucydides  vi.  94,  and  KtyrSpiwQs  in  yii.  5a. 
In  the  course  of  ages  it  became  Centorbi.  It  is  now  a  rather  needless 
£Mhion  to  use  again  the  spelling  Centwripe,  which  however,  as  Latin,  may 
be  Sikel.    Its  site  is  well  noted  by  Strabo,  vii.  a.  7. 

'  Diod.  xxii.  15. 

'  <*  Parvo  nomine  Tissa/*  says  SiliuB,xiv.  267.  Tet  Stephen  witnesses  that 
Philistos  found  something  to  say  about  it.  So  Cicero  (Verr.  iii.  38) 
reports ;  **  Tissensibus»  perparva  et  tenui  civitate,  sed  aratoribus  laborio- 
sissimis  frugalissimisque  hominibos."  There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said 
of  the  men  of  Ussa ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  their  kind  still  in  Sidly. 

*  Fazello  (i.  439)  records  the  destruction,  and  describes  the  place  in  ita 
state  of  ruin.  Silius  (xiv.  203)  has  '<  vertice  celso  GenturipsB,**  which  in 
Sicily  is  hardly  distinctive.  Solinus  (v.  13,  19)  finds  something  to  say 
about  its  wonders. 
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from  a  central  point,  makings  as  has  been  well  said,  the  ohap.  n. 
town  which  is  planted  at  that  point  take  the  form  of  a 
star.  Each  narrow  ridge  carries  one  of  the  main  streets  of 
the  town;  there  is  no  one  akropolis^  but  marked  buildings 
crown  the  rising  headlands  of  the  diverging  hills,  and  one 
or  two  tall  peaks  are  thrown  up^  as  if  to  form  natural 
watch-towers  of  the  city.  More  commanding  views  than 
those  to  be  seen  from  the  height  of  Centuripa  can  hardly 
be  found.  A  northern  prospect,  looking  over  the  dales  of  The  view, 
the  Symaithos  and  its  nearer  tributary  the  Kyamosdros, 
shows  the  whole  bulk  of  ^tn»soaring  above  Hadranum  and 
the  other  towns  on  the  ledge  of  hill  in  front  of  the  great 
mountain.  From  other  points  we  can  look  on  the  peaked  hill 
of  Agyrium^  on  Imachara^  if  Imachara  be  Norman  Troina, 
and  on  the  mountain  home  of  the  goddesses  of  Sicily. 
The  deep  and  wide  valleys  between  the  diverging  ridges^ 
the  rays  of  the  star^  are  not  here,  as  on  some  other  sites^ 
mere  stony  ravines;  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  are  fully 
tilled  and  largely  green  with  v^^tation.  For  an  inland  town 
of  this  class  such  a  position  carried  with  it  both  strength  and 
wealth,  and  we  find  that  Centuripa  counted^  under  Roman 
rule  at  least,  among  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Sicily. 
It  is  in  the  Roman  days  that  we  get  the  fullest  account  of 
her  state,  while  her  surviving  monuments  belong  to  the 
same  age  or  a  later.  Remains  of  walls  and  buildings  of  Roman 
respectable  antiquity  lie  thick  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  some  ""'^' 
places  reach  to  the  hill-tops  of  Centuripa,  witnessing  to  a 
former  extent  of  the  city  within  which  it  has  greatly 
shrunk  up^  and  to  a  measure  of  architectural  grandeur  to 
which  the  present  town  can  certainly  lay  no  claim.  The 
masonry  of  Imperial  times^  with  its  heavy  wide-jointed  bricks, 
is  there  in  abundance ;  fragments  of  stately  columns  He  in 
the  front  of  the  head  church ;  there  is  much  to  remind  us 
of  the  Centuripa  whose  wrongs  were  set  forth  by  Cicero, 
little  or  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  city  which  became 
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CHAP.  n.  the  allj  of  Nikias  and  Lamachos.  It  is  disappointing, 
amid  such  a  mass  of  later  fragments^  to  find  nothing 
which  we  are  tempted  to  refer  to  the  days  even  of  the 
hellenized  Sikel.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  history  of 
the  place  to  connect  with  any  special  local  worship  or  local 
tradition.  Bnt  the  site  is  enough;  the  city  which  so 
many  hills  imite  to  bear  aloft^  the  city  which  looks  down 
on  the  richest  wheat-fields  in  the  whole  island,  is  pre- 
eminently Sicilian.  We  might  even  say  pre-eminently 
Sikel^  if  it  were  not  that  an  older  people  still  may  put  in 
a  &ir  claim  to  the  first  occupation  of  a  site  which  so  pre- 
eminently answers  the  description  of  those  on  which  the 
Sikan  loved  to  dwell. 
Trinakia  or  It  is  disappointing  to  be  able  to  say  so  little  of  another 
^^'*^'  Sikel  town  whose  name  perhaps  attracts  us  more  than 
any  other.  This  is  Tyrakia,  Trinakia,  any  of  the  other 
spellings  of  the  city  whose  name  at  least  suggests  the 
poetic  name  of  the  whole  island^.  Trinakia  was  un- 
doubtedly a  strong  Sikel  post^  which  drew  on  itself  the 
avenging  wrath  of  Syracuse^  and  the  tale  of  whose  fall 
is  a  stirring  one^.  And  it  has  commonly  been  looked  on 
as  continued  in  the  later  Tyrakia^  a  place  which  ap- 
pears imder  Roman  rule  as  smaU  but  flourishing^  and  as 
clothed  with  a  kind  of  mystery  which  does  not  ill  befit 
the  mythical  sound  of  its  name.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
identity  of  Trinakia  and  Tyrakia  has  been  doubted,  and  a 
site  for  Trinakia  has  been  found  at  the  modem  Aidone. 
It  is  a  central  point,  not  ill  suited  for  the  purpose, 
standing  on  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  that  reach 
the  eastern  and  those  that  reach  the  southern  sea.  More 
can  hardly  be  said  than  that  the  guess  is  a  likely  one,  but 
that  it  is  a  guess  and  no  more. 

I  have  kept  out  of  my  list  of  Sikel  towns  a  few  whose 
*  See  Appendix  YIII.  •  Diod.  xii.  39, 
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importance  is  of  another  kind,  as  illustrating  above  others   chap.  n. 
the  interchange  of  religions  feelings  and  worship  which Sikeland 
gradually  took  place  between  the  Sikel  and  the  Greek,  gods. 
As  in  all  other  lands,  so  in  Sicily^  the  Greeks  were  ever 
ready  to  accept  the  deities  of   the  land  in  which  they 
settled^  to  worship  them  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
native  worshippers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  g^  as  far  as 
they  could  in  bringing  the  foreign  god  within  the  range 
of  their  own  creed.     The  deity  of  the  stranger  was  aHelleniza- 
Hellenic    god    under    a   foreign    name,  to   some  extent  gii^el 
perhaps  under  a  foreign  shape ;   at  the  least  he  was  a  **®^*^®®- 
banished  child  of  one  of  the  gods  of  Hellas  dwelling  in  ^ 
far  country.    If  he  could  not  well  be  made  the  same  as 
Zeus  or  ApoUdn,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  make  him 
the  son  of  Zeus  or  Apollon  by  a  nymph  of  the  land.     His 
story  would  be  made  to  put  on  as  &r  as  might  be  a 
Greek  character;  or  one  of  the  established  tales  of  Greek 
mythology  might  be  boldly  moved  to  a  new  spot,  and 
tricked  out  with  details  which  suited  their  new  dwelling- 
place.     We  can  see  typical  examples  of  both  these  pro-^ 
cesses  in  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  dealt  with  several 
of  the  holy  places  of  the  Sikel  and  with  the  worship  and 
the  legends  of  each.     Such  above  all  is  Henna,  such  also  Galeatic 
is  Hadranum,  such  is  the  Ghileatic  Hybla.   With  this  last,  as    "^  ^' 
with  the  one  of  least  moment,  we  will  begin  our  picture. 

The  name  of  Hybla,  familiar  on  other  grounds,  is  in 
truth  the  name  of  a  deity,  doubtless  a  native  Sikel  deity  \ 
in  whose  honour  several  spots  of  Sikel  soil  were  named. 
There  was  at  Olympia  a  statue  of  Zeus  bearing  a  sceptre, 
an  archaic  work  which  was  held  to  be  the  offering  of  the 
men  of  Hybla*.  Three  towns  of  Sicily  might  claim  to  be  The  three 
the  giver.  There  was  a  Hybla,  known  as  the  Greater,  close 
to  the  site  of  that  Megsura  which  w&s  specially  distinguished 
as  Hyblaian,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  say  more  when 
^  See  aboye,  p.  75.  '  P<^P9*  ▼•  33.  6.    See  Appendix  IX. 
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CHAP.  u.  we  come  to  the  plantation  of  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily  ^.  There  is  another^  known  as  the  Least  Hybla^  the 
modem  Ragnsa^  among  the  limestone  gorges  of  south- 
eastern Sicily.     But  Pausanias^  who  had  seen  the  statue, 

The  held  it  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Hyblaians  of  ^tna.     Their 

Galeatio         .  . 

Hybla  city^  the  Lesser^  the  Galeatic^  Hybla,  represented  by  the 
a  atern  .  jj^qJ^j^  Patemb,  sits  on  an  isolated  hill  not  &r  from  the 
ledge  which  bears  Hadranum,  and  perhaps  In^ssa^  in  front 
of  the  great  mountain  of  all.  There  is  little  now  on  the 
spot  to  suggest  either  Sikel^  Greeks  or  Roman  days. 
Patemb  was  &mous  in  the  Norman  wars,  and  the  most 
prominent  object  there  is  the  stem  rectangular  keep  of 
The  Count  Roger^s  castle.     But    that   castle  represents  the 

^  *  fortifications  of  the  akropolis  of  Hybla,  while  a  whole 
range  of  churches  at  its  side,  covering  the  rest  of  the 
hill  to  the  south-west,  doubtless  mark  the  site  of  the  holy 
place  of  the  patron  goddess.  The  town  lies  below  to  the 
east ;  to  the  north,  ^tna,  here  plainly  girded  about  by  his 
satellites,  rises  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  near  neighbour- 
hood. To  the  west  Symaithos  winds  to  and  fro  through 
his  valley,  and  beyond  his  stream  Centuripa  sits  enthroned 
on  her  mountain-top.  The  hill  of  the  Galeatic  Hybla  is 
in  truth  a  model  akropolis.  Of  no  remarkable  height, 
positively  low  beside  the  sites  of  the  other  towns  which  sur- 
round it,  it  seems  from  the  height  of  Centuripa  to  dwindle 
to  a  hillock.  But  it  is  well  isolated ;  it  is  a  marked  object 
in  the  distant  view,  and  occupied,  as  it  still  is,  wholly 
by  buildings  of  defence  and  religion,  it  keeps  up  with 
special  force  the  character  which  the  high  place  of  a  city 
bore  in  old  times. 

But  it  is  on  the  religious  side  that  the  height  of  Hybla 

specially  concerns  us.     And  objects  may  be  seen  from  it 

which  directly  connect  themselves  with  the  worship  of  the 

Sikel  goddess.     Just  beyond  the  river  is  a  hill  pierced  with 

1  See  Appendix  IX. 
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primseval  tombs.     Nearer  to  the  akropolis  itself,  the  eye  is    chap.  n. 
stmck  by  a  wide  barren  space  which  at  first  sight  Iook» 
like  a  broad  Jiumara.     It  is  really  the  gp*ound  which  has  The  mud 
been   made  desolate  by  the  last  eruption  of    the  mud  ^°  *'*"^* 
volcano  which  at  once  connects  the  site  with  Maccaluba 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Palici^.     Not  far  off  are  mineral 
springs  which  were  clearly  frequented  ages  back,  as  the 
mud  thrown  up  so  lately  covers  the  abiding  remains  of 
Roman  buildings.     Here,  we  may  be  sure,  we  have  the 
key  to  the  nature  of  the  original  local  worship,  to  the 
worship   of  the  goddess    of   Hybia  as  a  goddess  of  the 
nether-world,    presiding    over    the    natural    phsenomena 
of  the   spot.      Her  worship  seems  to  have  run  a  course 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  what  we  shall   find  to  have 
happened  to   more  famous  forms  of   Sikel  religion.     It 
neither  kept  itself  free  from  all   Hellenic   influences  nor 
yet  was  it  wholly  absorbed  into  the  range  of  Hellenic 
legend.     It  would  seem  that  in  Roman  times  the  goddess  The 
of  Hybla  became  identified  with  the  Latin  Venus  *.     But  SybST 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Latin  Venus  was,  in  her 
first  estate,  a  harmless  goddess  of  growth,  falling  in  well 
with  one  aspect  of  the  powers  of  the  nether-world.     It  was 
the  extreme  piety  of  the  men  of  Hybla  to  their  local 
goddess,  even  when  the  greatness  of  their  city  had  passed 
away  and  when  a  small  village  only  surrounded  her  temple, 
which  led  Pausanias  to   hold  them  for  the  most  worthy 
among  the  bearers  of  the  Hyblaian  name  to  be  the  givers 
of  the  gift  at  Olympia.    He  quotes  the  statesman-historian  DevotioD 
of  Sicily,  Philistos  himself,  for  a  picture  of  the  men  of  Hybla,  Lopie  of 
most  devout  among  the  barbarians  of  the  island,  most  skilful  Hy^l»- 
as  interpreters  of  dreams.     The  phrase  of  Philistos  shows 
that  in  his  day  the  ^tnsean  Hybla  was  still  distinctively 
Sikel,  and  that  the  sacred  lore  for  which  it  was  specially 
renowned  was  part  of  the  native  worship  of  the  spot. 
^  See  above,  p.  75.  '  See  Appendix  IX. 
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CHAP.  n. 


The 

Heniian 
Hybia  or 
Bagusa. 


There  is  indeed  a  story  of  the  coming  of  Galeds^  son 
of  Apoll6n  and  Themistft^  who  is  conceived  by  Greek  fancy 
as  the  patron  of  the  dream-expounders  of  Hybla^.  But 
this  points  only  to  the  introduction  of  Hellenic  ideas  and 
to  the  modification  of  the  old  Sikel  belief.  Neither  this 
l^end  nor  the  identification  with  Venus  proves  that  the 
Sikel  goddess  was  either  displaced  or  changed  into  a 
purely  Hellenic  being.  Ages  after  Philistos,  in  Pausanias' 
own  day,  Sicily  had  no  barbarian  inhabitants — save  any 
Roman  colonists  who  spoke  their  Latin  tongue — ^but  Hybla 
still  kept  her  native  honours  and  her  native  name.  She 
was  reverenced  by  the  Sikeliots  with  devout  worship. 

It  is  only  likeness  of  name  which  can  lead  us  to  couple 
the  Least  Hybla  with  that  which  is  only  the  Lesser.  This, 
the  most  southern  of  the  three,  has,  as  hx  as  history  goes, 
its  existence  barely  proved,  while  geographically  it  belongs 
to  the  same  r^on  as  Motyca  and  the  other  towns  of  the 
south-eastern  comer.  But  as  at  Motyca,  the  characteristic 
and  instructive  nature  of  the  site  makes  up  for  the  lack  of 
historic  record.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  each  of  the 
three  Hyblas  was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess, 
though  it  is  of  one  only  that  the  fact  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.  The  third,  the  Heraian  Hybla,  commonly,  and  seemingly 
with  good  reason,  looked  on  as  represented  by  the  modem 
Bagusa,  occupies  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  among 
the  limestone  gorges  *.  A  few  miles  north-east  of  Motyca, 
at  the  centre  of  another  group  of  gorges  through  one  of 
which  flows  the  river  Hyrminos  or  Bagusa — a  real  river 
and  not  a  mere  fiumara — stands  an  all  but  isolated  hiD, 
joined  by  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus  to  a  spur  of  the  far 
higher  ground  to  the  west.  This  loftier  ground  is  a  dis<- 
tinct  and  opposite  height,  not,  as  at  Motyca,  part  of  the 
same  mass  as  the  lower  hill.     The  two  heights  are  covered 

'  See  Appendix  IX. 

'  See  Sdmbring;  Hitt,  Geog.  Studien,  p.  109. 
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by  two  distinct  towne^  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Bagosa.  chap.  n. 
It  is  hard  to  say  how  either  came  by  the  name  of  the 
renowned  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hadria;  but  the 
Lower  Ragusa  is  pre-eminently  a  site  for  an  ancient  city. 
There  is  little  to  see  but  the  site,  but  the  site  is  clear 
enough.  The  wall  of  the  castle  occupying  the  top  of  the 
hill  cannot  fail  to  represent  the  wall  of  the  akropolis  of 
Hybla.  Li  some  parts  we  can  see  how  the  rock  was  used 
as  its  foundation,  and  some  of  the  blocks  have  been  used 
again  in  the  later  work.  And,  if  the  epithet  Heraian  comes 
directly  from  the  Greek  goddess  Here  and  not  from  the 
Heraian  mountains,  it  is  on  the  height,  and  not  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  that  we  may  place  her  temple.  The  church  of 
Saint  George  is  far  more  likely  to  represent  a  temple  of 
Herakles.  It  may  well  be  that  at  this  Hybla  the  local 
goddess  was  identified  with  a  different  Greek  deity  from 
that  whose  name  she  bore  at  the  Galeatic  town.  The 
lower  wall  of  the  town  itself,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  castle,  is  comparatively  modem,  but,  like  the  wall 
of  the  castle,  it  doubtless  represents  the  ancient  lines. 
In  fact  the  general  effect  of  the  Heraian  Hybla  is  less 
changed  than  that  of  many  towns  which  have  much  more 
to  show  in  the  way  of  actual  ancient  remains.  Even  the 
Lower  Ragusa  stands  high  above  the  deep  bottoms  at  its 
foot,  and  the  lower  site,  so  nearly  isolated  and  commanding 
the  meeting-place  of  so  many  gorges,  is  really  a  stronger 
position,  according  to  the  notions  of  early  times,  than 
the  Upper  Bagusa  that  looks  down  on  it.  Of  the  three 
Hyblas,  the  one  which  has  the  least  story  to  tell  has  un- 
doubtedly the  most  striking  position.  Its  neighbourhood  Remains 
too  is  rich  in  traces  of  the  Sikel  or  of  those  before  the  J^hbour- 
SikeL  The  gorges  on  each  side  are  full  of  primaeval  ^**^- 
burrowings ;  and  at  a  point  on  the  high  table-land  above 
the  upper  town  are  abundant  signs  of  early  occupation. 
Wells  not  a  few,  stone  troughs  with  channels,  wells  with 

M  z 
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CHAP.  II.  clutch-holes, — the  primitive  ladder — paths  worn  deep  in 
the  rock  by  the  feet  of  man  and  beast,  cuttings  of  every 
kind,  some  which  might  pass  for  the  stumps  of  a  building 
with  rude  columns — all  suggest,  not  so  much  a  town  or 
fortress,  as  a  general  meeting-place  for  the  neatherds  and 
shepherds  of  the  now  bare  hill.  And  the  rude  art  of 
primitive  times  goes  on  to  this  day.  Places  of  shelter  are 
still  built  of  stones  put  together  as  the  Sikan  himself  may 
have  piled  them,  roofed  in  with  that  early  attempt  at  the 
construction  of  the  cupola  which  may  be  found  at  New 
Grange  on  one  side  of  Sicily  and  at  Mykene  on  the  other. 
The  words  of  Philistos  quoted  some  way  back  show 
that  the  Graleatic  Hybla  was  in  his  day  distinctly  Sikel. 
But  that  the  barbarians  of  Hybla  were  the  most  devout 
among  the  barbarians  of  Sicily  was  a  doctrine  which  would 
have  been  called  in  question  on  several  spots  more  &mous 
than  Hybla.  If  we  put  aside  the  stranger  goddess  of 
Eryx  from  the  competition,  the  lake  of  the  Palici  and  the 
lake  of  Pergusa  are  distinctly  the  most  renowned  among 
the  sacred  spots  of  Sicily.  We  know  that  the  one,  we 
feel  sure  that  the  other,  was  a  seat  of  native  and  imme- 
morial Sikel  worship  which  the  Greeks  simply  adopted. 
The  Lake  The  worship  which  had  its  holy  plaee  by  the  lake  of  the 
Palioi.  Palici  was  one  which  the  Greeks  did  little  more  than  adopt 
as  it  stood.  The  Sikel  gods  were  still  worshipped  by  their 
Sikel  names  and  with  their  Sikel  rites ;  no  really  Greek 
legends  arose  in  honour  of  the  place  or  its  deities ;  a  few 
Greek  names  were  thrust  in  by  way  of  explanation,  and  that 
Legend  of  is  all.  Italian  deities  needed  no  parents ;  the  Greek  mind 
*  could  hardly  think  of  deities  without  them.  So  the  divine 
and  merciful  brethren  of  the  Sikel  creed,  who  in  that 
creed  sprang  from  the  earth  with  no  tale  of  birth  or 
generation  ^,  had  parents  found  for  them  also.     It  was  an 

^  Polemdn,  ap.  Maorobius  (v.  19.  18);  ol  5i  ndkucol  vpoc<xyoptv6ii€voi 
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obvious  allegory  which  called  them  sons  of  Hephaistos,  or  of  chap.  ii. 
Sikel  Hadranus^  and  the  personified  Aitn^  ^ ;  another  stage 
gave  them  Aitne  for  a  mother  and  Zeus  himself  for  a 
father.  In  a  third  tale  all  meaning  might  seem  to  have 
passed  away  from  the  names^  and  the  Palici  are  said  to  be 
the  sons  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  called  Thaleia '.  Yet  even 
here  the  origin  of  the  tales  is  not  quite  forgotten,  for 
Thaleia  is  called  a  daughter  of  H^phaistos.  She,  like  so 
many  others  who  shared  the  love  of  Zeus,  drew  on  herself 
the  wrath  of  H6re ;  but  the  way  in  which  she  sought  to 
escape  from  her  enemy  was  well  devised,  and  was  suited  to 
the  site  of  the  story  and  to  the  nature  *of  the  powers  of 
which  she  was  said  to  be  the  parent.  Either  at  her  own 
prayer  or  by  the  will  of  her  divine  lover,  Thaleia  was 
hidden  in  the  earth,  and  there  brought  forth  her  twin 
sons.  The  earth  opened,  and  the  divine  brethren  came  to 
light,  the  awful  and  kindly  gods  of  the  Sikel  ^. 

Of  the  holy  places  of  the  newly-born  gods,  the  main 
feature  was  two  objects  which  were  sacred  to  them,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  gods  themselves,  and  which 
are  strangely  spoken  of  as  their  brethren.  These  were  two  The  two 
fountains  or  small  lakes  of  unmeasured  depth,  ever  bub- 
bling up  with  hot  water,  which  bore  the  name  of  Delli  *, 
The  spot  is  at  some  distance  from  any  modem  town,  near 

^  Serv.  JEn.  U.  584;  '<  Alii  Yulcani  et  Mtam  filiam  tradunt."  So 
Seildnos,  author  of  XitctXucd,  quoted  hj  Stephen  of  ByzMitium ;  he  makes 
Aitnd  daughter  of  Okeanos. 

'  Thifl  is  the  story  fuUowed  by  Macrobias  himseir,  who  took  it  firom 
.^schylus.  According  to  Stephen,  Alaxv^os  iv  Alrvaiatf  ytyeaXoyfi  Aibs 
Koi  ea\€ias  Tfjt  'Rtpalarov. 

'  Macrobias,  v.  19.  18;  "  Metn  Junonis  optavit  ut  sibi  terra  dehisceret. 
Factum  eet;  sed  ubi  yenit  tempus  maturi talis  infantum  quos  ilia  gesta- 
verat,  reclusa  terra  est  et  duo  infiantes  de  alvo  ThalisB  progresd  emer- 
serunt" 

*  Elallias  quoted  by  Maorobius ;  o&roc  8^  teparrjpff  81^  thlv,  ots  di&€\ipovs 
Turw  UdKucwf  61  'XuetXiSnat  voidinvci.  So  Macrobius  himself  (v.  19.  19); 
**  Inoolse  crateras  vocant  et  nomine  Dellos  appellant^  firatresque  eoe  Pali<> 
eonun  cstimant.*' 
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CHAP.  n.  a  villa^  which,  in  its  Arabic  name  of  Favarotta  ^,  keeps  up 
the  memoiy  of  the  sacred  waters^  while  the  name  of  the 
Falici  themselves  is  thought  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the 
town  of  Palagonia.  It  lies  in  the  great  plain,  the  dale  of 
the  Menas  or  Gumalunga,  which  stretches  between  the  two 
ranges  of  hills  on  the  southern  of  which  Mensenum  is  a  pro- 
minent object.  Hard  by,  one  of  the  low  hills  which  break 
the  surface  of  the  plain,  a  hill  steep  and  rocky,  clearly 
of  volcanic  formation,  is  thought  to  have  served  as  the 

Site  of  akropolis  of  the  short-lived  city  of  Palica^.  Without  a 
guide  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out  the  place.  Set  on 
the  right  track,  the  traveller  first  smells  the  heavy  scent  of 
the  waters;  he  then  hears  the  noise,  and  lastly  sees 
the  waters  themselves  bubbling  up.  Once  in  sight,  the 
lake  thoroughly  proclaims  itself  as  one  of  the  spots  where 
the  working  of  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  is  most  clear. 
We  feel  its  near  fellowship  with  the  other  natural  phceno- 
mena  of  Sicily  from  ^tna  downwards,  with  the  lake  of 

The  vol-  Pergusa,  with  Maccaluba  and  Terra  Pilata.  A  clearly 
volcanic  crater,  the  survivor  most  likely  of  a  pair,  is  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  has  no  rim  like  the  Alban 
lake  and  its  smaller  neighbour ;  there  could  never  be  any 
need  of  a  channel  to  carry  off  its  waters.  But,  while  the 
waters  of  the  Alban  lake  and  the  lake  of  Pergusa  are  as 
still  as  the  waters  of  lakes  in  general,  the  crater  of  the 
Palici  at  once  suggests  the  thought  of  a  boiling  caldron. 
The  whole  crater  is  not  now  covered  with  water;  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  spots  which  are  so,  and  where  the  water 
tosses  and  bubbles.  The  bubbling  reminds  one  of  Mac- 
caluba on  a  larger  scale ;  but  the  lake  of  the  Palici  sends 
forth  no  mud ;  if  it  did,  it  would,  like  Maccaluba  and  the 
crater  by  Patemb,  make  its  presence  felt  at  a  much  greater 

^  TI16  same  name  as  the  Favara  near  Palermo  and  other  plaoee,  always 
marking  hot  iprings. 
«  Diod.  xi.  88. 
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distance.    No  fish  or  water-fowl  haunts  the  lake^  as  they   ohap.  ir. 
haunt  those  of  Pergusa  and  Leontinoi;  the  gases  which 
are  sent  up  from  below  still  keep  their  deadly  power  over 
small  animals.     Even  for  man  to  lean  over  the  water  is  The  deadly 
held  to  be  dangerous^  as  leading  to  giddiness  and  head-^^ 
ache.    Those  who  have  ventured  to  disobey  the  ancient  law 
which  forbade  the  water  to  be  touched  report  it  to  be 
neither  hot  nor  cold.     Legend^  if  not  worship^  still  lingers  Modem 
round  the  spot.     The  fairy  Donna  Fatia  has  taken  the  ^^^  ^' 
place  of  Thaleia  and  her  sons.     One  wonders  that  none 
among  the  many  saints  of  Sicily  has  made  the  spot  his 
own* 

Here,  in  the  plain,  stood  the  house  of  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren  of  the  Sikels,  the  place  of  the  most  abiding  and 
most  unmixed  worship  of  their  folk.   It  was  the  holiest  place  Sanctity  of 
in  Sicily ;  the  oath  sworn  there  was  the  most  binding  of    *  ^ 
oaths ;  the  breach  of  it  was  the  most  sure  to  bring  down 
some  fearful  judgement  on  the  sinner.     Men  who  had 
dared  to  put  on  the  slight  sacred  garb,  to  hold  the  sacred 
branch,  and  then  to  utter  fedsehoods  in  the  very  home  of  the 
dreaded  powers,  had  gone  forth  sightless  from  the  temple  ^. 
They  had  even,  so  it  is  hinted,  lost  their  lives  in  the  boiling 
steam  of  the  sacred  founts.      In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Shelter 
awful  Palici  the  slave  found  a  welcome  and  a  shelter ;  2^*^^*** 
no  master  might  carry  him  off  by  force.     If  the  master^s 
hard  dealing  had  driven  his  slave  to  the  holy  refuge,  he 
could  reclaim  him  only  by  binding  himself  to  better  treat- 
ment by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  place.     Those  oaths, 
we  are  told,  even  Sicilian  masters  of  later  days  shrank 
from  breaking  ^.     No  wonder  then  that,  as  we  go  on,  we 
shall  find  the  holy  place  of  the  Palici  chosen,  first  as  the 

^  See  Appendix  X. 

'  Dioddrofl,  hiBtorUn  of  the  Slave  Wan,  enlargea  somewhat  on  this  head, 
and  ventures  to  aay,  oMis  hroptiToi  r&p  MoMc^rcur  rocs  cUkrois  wlffrtp 
To^ri/y  wapafi6s.    Bid  matters  or  slaves  keep  the  record  f 
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CHAP.  n.   home  of  a  revived  Sikel  nationality^  and  afterwards  as  the 

place  where  revolted  slaves  sought  for  a  blessing  on  their 

strife  for  freedom. 

In  this^  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  old  pagan 

reUgion,  we  distinctly  see,  in  a  form  very  little  touched 

by  poetic  fancy,  the  primitive  worship  of  the  powers  of 

nature^  and  above  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  and  of  all 

The  Twin   that  is  under  the  earth.      The  Great  Twin  Brethren  of 

Palica  make  us  think  of  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  of 

Amyklai ;  and  we  wonder  at  the  chance  which  has  left  the 

tale  of  the  Palici^  who  have  not  even  distinct  names^  so 

obscure  beside  that  of  the  other  Dloskouroi,  the  Kastfir 

and  Polydeuk&  of  heroic  song.     The  two  have  a  conmion 

point.   Men  drew  the  name  of  the  Palici  from  their  sinking 

below  the  earth  and  again  rising  ^,  and  one  version  of  the 

tale  of  the  Dioskouroi  suggests  the  same  thought '.     But 

besides  these  faint  analogies  between  native  deities  of  Sicily 

and  deities  of  old  Greece,  Sicily  has  Greek  legends  of  her 

own,  legends  which  grew  up  on  her  own  soil,  and  which 

clothed  the  native  deities  of  the  land  with  all  the  splendour 

The  that  the  poetic  imagination  of  Hellas  could  devise.     But, 

nether* 

goda.  even  in  its  highest  flights,  the  mythology  of  Sicily  was,  in 

a  sense,  of  the  earth,  earthy.     In  a  land  where  the  powers 

of  nature  were  so  busily,  and  often  so  terribly,  at  work, 

men's  minds  were  naturally  drawn  to  the  thought  of  those 

who  bore  sway  beneath  the  earth's  surface.    The  bounteous 

soil  sending  up  its  rich  harvest,  the  mountain  sending 

down  its  fiery  flood  to  destroy  for  a  while  and  to  make 

*  See  Appendix  X. 

'  This  chthonian  view  of  the  partnership  of  the  Dioskouroi  comes  out 
most  strongly  in  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  103 ; 

&fi4pay  Tclv  ft^y  vapci  warpl  ^Ix^ 
Aii  v4fju>irrat  rSiv  5*  iw6  icruB^ci  yalas  iv  yv6Xois  Sfpdwvaf. 
Homer  could  hardly  have  known  this  story  when  he  made  them  (B.  iii. 
343)  die  and  be  buried  like  other  people ; 

robs  5*  ffSi;  Karix^  <f>vffl{oos  da, 
h  hajcA^aliAovi  aS^i,  ipiKy  Ivl  warpiSi  yaly. 
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more  fruitful  in  the  end — the  more  common  phsenomena  of  ohap.  n. 
a  limestone  country — ^the  caves  in  the  earth — the  rivers 
finding  their  way  under  the  earth — all  led  men's  hearts 
to  think  with  thankfulness,  if  with  dread,  of  those  at 
whose  will  such  mighty  forces  were  wielded.  The  worship 
of  the  Palici  showed  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  in  a 
gentle  form.  In  another  worship,  another  legend,  the 
gentle  and  the  terrible  powers  were  strangely  mingled  and 
contrasted.  In  that  worship,  in  that  legend,  the  most 
famous  worship  and  legend  of  all  Sicily,  the  Sikel  and 
the  Greek  had  each  his  share.  We  have  come  to  the 
special  goddesses  of  the  whole  island,  to  the  hiU  of 
Henna  and  its  patronesses,  the  Mother  and  Daughter  of 
whom  all  Sicily  was  the  chosen  home. 

The  tale  of  Demeter  and  Persephon^,  with  all  theDdmdUr 
adornments  of  Greek  fancy,  is  thoroughly  Sikel  in  itsj^pi^^^" 
essence,  the  natural  growth  of  a  creed  in  which  the 
power  of  the  nether-world  held  the  first  place.  The 
boimteous  queen  of  the  earth  of  whose  gift  comes  the 
golden  grain,  her  harmless  daughter  and  the  maidens 
sporting  around  her,  are  brought  into  strange  and  hostile 
contact  with  the  stem  ruler  of  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  dead.  Yet  in  the  mere  physical  aspect,  both  are  alike 
powers  of  the  under- world;  we  may  feel  inclined  to 
hold  that  the  conception  of  the  awful  Persephoneia  as 
the  stem  queen  of  Aiddneus  is  an  older  notion  than  that 
which  paints  her  as  the  bright  daughter  of  Demeter  carried 
off  against  her  will  by  the  lord  of  the  nether-realm^. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  famous  Sikel  origm 
tale  sung  in  the  verse  of  Ovid  and  Claudian,  some  piece  of  ^orahip. 
ancient  Sikel  worship  which  has  wholly  lost  its  character 
amid  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  Greek  fancy.  It  is  so 
changed  that  the  very  names  of  the  original  local  deities 
are  forgotten.  Greek  imagination  failed  to  take  hold  of  the 
^  See  Appendix  XL 
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CHAP.  n.   local  religion  of  the  lake  of  the  Palici ;  it  did  take  hold, 

with  no  small  effect^  of  the  local  religion  of  the  lake  of 

Pergusa.     When  we  look  at  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Greek 

tale  of  DemetSr  and  the  Kore^  we  see  at  once  that  it  had  at 

Oldest        first  nothing:  to  do  with  Henna  or  with  Sicily  K     It  was 

Greek  fonn    .,  .,,.,  ,  .  ., 

of  the  Simply  earned  thither^  as  other  stones  were  carried  to  new 
^^^  *  places,  when  Sicily  and  Henna  had  become  familiar  to 
Greek  imaginations.  But  if  ihe  worship  had  been  purely 
Hellenic,  if  the  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily  had  simply 
carried  their  goddesses  with  them,  the  new  place  for 
the  story  would  surely  have  been  chosen  within  the 
range  of  Greek  settlement.  DSm^ter  and  the  Kor£  were 
worshipped  at  Syracuse,  and  in  the  legend  itself  we  see  an 
Henna.  attempt  to  connect  the  tale  with  Syracuse.  But  Sikel 
Henna  is  the  home  of  the  legend,  the  home  of  the 
goddesses  of  Sicily.  Surely  some  local  worship,  some  local 
story,  some  other  tale  of  the  nethCT-powers,  like  that  of 
the  Palici,  drew  to  itself,  first  Greek  worshippers  and  then 
Adoption  Greek  poets  and  expounders.  In  the  case  of  the  Palici, 
worship,  the  Greeks  were  satisfied  to  adopt  the  local  worship  as  it 
stood;  but  something  in  the  local  worship  of  Henna, 
something  in  the  character  of  the  deities  worshipped  there, 
fell  in  with  the  already  existing  legends  of  Demet^r, 
Persephone,  and  Aiddneus.  The  Sikel  deities  and  their 
worship  were  merged  in  the  Greek  deities  and  their 
worship.  D6metSr  and  her  Child  became  the  presiding  and 
protecting  powers  of  all  Sicily.  The  island  itself  was  the 
gift  which  Zeus  gave  to  his  daughter  at  her  marriage  with 
her  gloomy  bridegroom  *  One  can  hardly  say  whether  it 
was  the  Greek  that  led  captive  the  Sikel  or  the  Sikel  that 
led  captive  the  Greek,  when  the  gods  of  Sikel  worship 
were  so  thoroughly  sunk  in  those  of  Greece.  The  very 
names  of  the  Sikel  goddesses  might  pass  away,  but  their 

^  As  in  the  Homeridian  Hymn  to  Ddmdtdr.    See  Appendix  XI. 
'  See  Appendix  XL 
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holy  place  became  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  island  for   ohap.  ii. 
Sikel  and  Greek  alike. 

The  place  was  well  chosen  for  its  purpose.  The  city  of  Site  of 
the  two  goddesses  comes  nearer  than  any  other  spot  in 
Sicily  to  being  a  physical  as  well  as  a  religious  centre. 
Henna  has  in  some  sort  kept  its  name  to  this  day;  for  The  name. 
Ca9r  Janniy  Castrum  Johannis,  Castrogiovanni^  is  not  a  really 
distinct  name  which  has  displaced  the  elder  one;  it  is 
simply  a  corruption  or  misunderstandings  due  to  Saracen 
occupants,  of  the  older  form  Ca$trum  Enna.  But  that  a 
site  so  pre-eminently  religious  should  come  to  take  the 
word  coitrum  as  part  of  its  usual  description  marks  a 
change^  but  a  change  which  could  not  fail  to  come.  In 
the  days  of  Sikel^  Greeks  and  Boman^  Henna  the  Inex- 
pugnable was  indeed  more  than  once  called  on  to  play 
the  part  of  a  fortress ;  but  its  religious  character  ever  came 
first.  And  when  the  great  cycle  came  round  again^  though 
its  military  character  now  comes  firsts  yet  somewhat  of 
sanctity  may  be  thought  to  cleave  to  a  place  which  was 
so  pre-eminently  the  battle-field  of  creeds,  of  the  two  rival 
creeds  before  which  the  faith  of  the  Sikel  and  the  Greek  had 
passed  away.  Though  Casr  Janni  cannot  boast  of  being,  like  lu  place  in 
Rametta  and  like  Noto,  the  last  post  held  either  by  Christian , 


against  Mussulman  or  by  Mussulman  against  Christian, 
it  was,  in  the  ninth  century  and  in  the  eleventh,  stoutly 
indeed  defended  by  the  votaries  of  each  creed  in  turn. 
For  the  same  features  which  fitted  Henna  to  be  a  religious 
centre  fitted  Qutrum  Enna  to  be  a  warlike  centre.  Other 
cities  set  on  hills  cannot  be  hid ;  but  Henna  is  set  on  so 
high  a  hill  that  it  sometimes  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  may  look  to  the  hills  for  help.  Rising  three  thousand  The  moun- 
feet  and  more  above  the  sea,  the  loftiest  inhabited  **"*"°^*^* 
spot  in  Sicily,  the  hill  of  Henna  would  anywhere  in 
southern  Britain,  anywhere  in  northern  or  central  Gaul, 
pass  for  a  mighty  mountain.     It  would  seem  a  spot  where 
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CHAP.  11.  the  goat  might  climb  or  the  bird  of  prey  might  soar,  but 
where  man  would  never  pitch  his  home  or  even  his  place 
of  shelter,  amidst  ice  and  snow,  clouds  and  mist.  Even 
in  the  climate  of  Sicily,  it  must  have  always  depended 
on  the  shifting  vapours  whether  the  men  of  Henna  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  land  below  them,  or  whether  friends 
or  enemies  could  see  aught  of  the  houses  of  defence  or 
of  worship  on  the  height.  Even  round  the  height  which 
fronts  it,  the  height  of  Calascibetta — whose  fame  dates 
only  from  the  days  of  the  Arab  and  the  Norman  and  whose 
name  proclaims  the  Arab  as  its  founder — ^far  lower  as  its 
summit  is  than  that  of  Henna,  the  clouds  sweep  fitfully; 
one  half  of  the  town  stands  out  in  clear  daylight,  while 
the  other  half  is  shrouded  by  the  fleeting  mist. 

Yet  for  those  who  did  not  shrink  from  thus  becoming  the 
sport  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  the  hill  of  Henna  was  not 

Sirengtli  of  without  its  attractions.  The  site  was  in  many  ways  fitted 
to  become  the  great  central  post  of  a  people  and  its 
worship.     The  height  was  in  itself  so  steep  as  hardly  to 

Andent  need  defences  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  modem 
town  is  approached  by  roads  on  each  side  of  the  hill,  by 
a  well-engineered  zigzag  road  on  its  northern  side.  But 
there  is  still  a  path  of  the  older  kind,  a  path  steep  and 
stony  as  becomes  it,  the  path  by  which  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  all  conquerors  of  the  island,  from  the  Sikel  to 
the  Norman,  made  their  way  to  the  height  which  could 
not  be  conquered.  Here  we  come  in  by  a  gate,  itself  of 
no  great  antiquity,  but  which  seems  to  have  older  frag- 
ments of  wall  attached  to  it,  while  a  deep  hole  in  the 
rock  hard  by,  and  the  general  air  of  the  approach,  make 
us  feel  that  this  is  the  fitting  way  by  which  to  climb  up 
to  the  navel  of  Sicily.  But  the  true  nature  of  the 
hill  will  hardly  be  taken  in  by  any  one  who  draws  near 

The  two  to  it  from  the  north  side.  As  seen  from  the  other  side, 
we  might  say  that  Henna,  or  at  least  Castrogiovannij 
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18  built  on  two  hills.  There  are  two  heights,  with  chap.  n. 
a  deep  ravine  between  them,  of  which  nothing  is  seen 
from  the  more  frequented  side.  As  usual,  the  sides  of 
the  ravine  are  thickly  hollowed  with  primaeval  burrow- 
ings,  which  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  modem  houses, 
which  here,  as  in  other  towns  of  the  limestone  gorges, 
coining  down  as  low  as  the  slope  of  the  hill  will  let 
them,  are  built  immediately  above  the  homes  and  dwelling- 
places  of  the  stiU  unhellenized  Sikel.  The  hill  rises  high 
on  both  sides,  and  this  wild  piece  of  scenery  in  the  midst 
of  an  inhabited  town  has  a  stranger  effect  than  even 
the  general  position  of  the  mountain-city  itself. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  supplied  a  table-land  of  some  The 
extent,  enough  for  all  the  buildings  of  a  considerable  ^ 
town.  At  the  east  end  the  hill  rises  and  narrows  to 
furnish  a  fit  site  for  an  akropolis,  and  beyond  that  it  rises 
and  narrows  yet  again  to  furnish  the  most  lordly  place 
of  all  either  for  a  house  of  worship  or  for  a  house  of 
warfare.  That  spot  stands  forth  as  the  very  crown  and 
centre  of  all  inhabited  Sicily.  From  their  high  place  The  out- 
Henna  and  its  goddesses  could  look  up,  down,  and  around,  ^^  ^imT 
on  the  sea  of  hills,  tossed  up  and  down  into  their  abiding 
shapes,  and  swept  and  curled  by  the  passing  clouds  into 
shapes  ever-shifting.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  where 
the  eye  can  reach  him,  the  Mount  of  Mounts  soars  over 
all,  lifting  his  imperial  crown  above  all  the  smaller  poten- 
tates around  him.  Yet  all  is  not  barren,  all  is  not  even 
mountainous.  The  fruits  of  Sicily,  native  and  imported, 
climb  up  the  mountain  side;  the  vines  of  Snowdon  or 
Skiddaw  would  have  a  strange  sound  indeed;  but  here  the 
gift  of  Liber  struggles  far  up  the  path  towards  the  high 
place  of  Libera.  And  below  the  eye  can  rest,  as  did  the 
eye  of  Cicero  ^,  on  the  rich  fields  which  were  the  special 
demesne  of  Henna's  goddess,  the  fields  which  were  one  day 
^  YeiT.  iy.  48.    See  Appendix  XI. 
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CHAP.  n. 


Mutual 
influence  of 
Greek  and 
Sikel. 


Henna 

early 

hellenized. 


Modem 
Henna  or 
Castrogio- 
vanni. 


to  make  Sicily  the  granary  of  Borne.  And  lest^  on  this 
island  site^  the  folk  of  Sicily  should  forget  that  their 
home  was  in  an  island^  an  island  open  to  the  coming  of 
men  of  other  races,  it  is  said  that  in  hours  of  special 
brightness  the  blue  line  of  the  Mediterranean  can  be 
traced^  the  line  of  its  eastern  waters^  the  waters  that 
make  the  path  from  Hellas.  By  that  path  those  were  to 
eome  who  were  to  make  Henna  and  its  temple  famous 
among  the  sanctuaries  of  the  earth.  On  that  hill  Sikel 
and  Greek  were  to  put  forth  their  powers  of  mutual 
influence  in  their  highest  measure.  Henna  was  no  Greek 
foundation;  it  must  be  the  mere  blunder  of  a  late  com- 
piler, unconfirmed  as  it  is  by  any  higher  authority^ 
which  makes  the  inland  city  a  colony  of  Syracuse  ^.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Henna  was  a  Sikel  stronghold^  a  Sikel 
holy  place^  from  an  age  altogether  prsB-historic.  But  as 
the  Sikel  was  drawn  to  the  higher  culture  of  the  Greeks 
as  the  Greek  learned  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  Sikel  and 
to  interweave  their  tales  into  his  own  mythology.  Henna 
would  naturally  put  on  a  Greek  character  without  any 
sudden  or  violent  change.  The  life  of  the  Greek  citizen 
would  grow  up  there  more  easily  than  on  other  Sikel 
heights  which  did  not  in  the  same  way  draw  foreign 
worshippers,  and  whose  forms  did  not  in  the  same  way 
allow  them  to  become  the  sites  of  considerable  towns. 

There  is  no  spot  of  an  historic  fame  so  ancient  and  so 
abiding  as  that  of  Henna  which  keeps  so  few  memorials 
of  its  earlier  history.  In  these  later  days  the  city  has 
certainly  not  been  ruined  by  unbroken  prosperity;  yet 
it  has  less  to  show  of  the  days  of  its  greatness  than 
Messana  or  even  than  Massalia.  Here  and  there  we 
mark  a  wheel-track  or  a  cutting  of  the  rock,  but  it 
is  disappointing  that  in  a  place  so  full  of  memories, 
Sikel,  Greek,  Boman,  Saracen,  and  Norman,  we  can  find 
^  Steph.  Byz.  in  *Evra,    See  Appendix  XI. 
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nothings  no  wall  or  castle  or  temple  or  chureli  or  palace,   ohap.  ii. 
older  than  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Aragon.    We  have  Small 
no  clue  to  the  site  of  the  theatre  which  beheld  the  Roman  remSis. 
massacre ;  we  can  guess,  with  every  likelihood,  but  we  can 
only  guess,  at  the  site  of  the  renowned  temple  of  the 
Mother  and  her  Child.     The  site  of  the  temple  is  placed 
on  the  point  already  spoken  of,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
hill  towards  the  east.     We  pass  out  of  the  town ;  we  pass 
by  the  castle  of  King  Frederick ;  we  mark  a  piece  of  wall 
crowning  the  diff,  a  piece  of  waU  not  of  yesterday,  but 
which  we  are  assuredly  not  tempted  to  carry  back  to  the 
days  of  Sikel  independence.    At  last,  a  mass  of  rock  rising 
sheer  from  the  plain  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock.     From  such  a  point  Dfimeter  could  indeed  look  The 
forth  over  her  island,  and  her  island  could  look  up  to  its 
goddess.     In  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  we  may 
provisionally  accept  this  site  as  that  of  the  holiest  place  of 
pagan  Sicily. 

To  this  famous  spot  then  and  its  neighbourhood  the  The  legend 
&ncy  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  transferred  a  legend  which  tomsfwred 
had  already  grown  to  a  great  place  in  their  mythology.  ^  Henna. 
From  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in 
inferring  any  connexion  between  the  goddess  of  Sicilian  and 
Eleusinian  worship  and  the  awful  queen  of  the  nether- 
world ^.  We  may  say  the  same  of  one  passage  in  the  Hesiodic  Oldest 
Theogony  where  PersephonS  appears  as  thoroughly  at  home  JI^^  ** 
among  the  powers  of  that  world.     In  another  passage  she  P^^^^- 
appears,  according  to  the  ordinary  story,  as  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  D^etdr,  carried  ofE  by  Aid6neus  and  bestowed 
on  him  by  Zeus  ^.     In  the  Homeridian  hymn  to  DSmSter  Elenmniiin 
we  have  the  story  in  its  full  developement ;  but  it  is  told  ptoiler! 
only  in  the  interest  of  Eleusis,  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of 
Sicily.     Here  we  see  the  maiden  Persephon6  with  her 
»  See  Appendix  XI.  *  See  Appendix  XI. 
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CHAP.  n.  comrades  gathering  flowers ;  we  see  the  wonderful  flower 
that  she  gathers;  we  see  the  sudden  coming  of  Aidoneus, 
the  carrying  of  the  Koi*^  to  the  nether-world,  the  sojourn 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  the  reconciliation  with  Aidoneus, 
the  compromise  by  which  Persephon^  spends  part  of  the 
year  above  ground  and  part  below.  All  these  are  parts  of 
^^  .         the  Eleusinian  story.    But  there  is  no  mention  of  Sicily.    It 

mention       ^  ^   ^     "  ^  ^  •^ 

of  SicUy.     is  not  from  Sicily  that  the  Kor^  is  carried  off ;  the  search 

through  all  the  world,  and  specially  through  Sicily,  has 

no  place  in  this  distinctly  Eleusinian  version.     The  local 

features  of  course  grew  up  after  the  Greek  settlers  had 

carried  the  tale  to  Sicily,  and  had  found  a  place  for  it  at 

Slight        Henna.     Other  Sicilian  towns  indeed  claimed  the  honour; 

Henna  in    it  is  a  little   striking  that  during  the  most  flourishing 

writew  ^y^  ^^  ^^^  Sicilian  Greek  we  hear  little  of  Henna  as 
the  home  of  the  goddesses.  It  may  be  that,  while  Geldn 
was  reigning  at  Syracuse,  while  Timoledn  was  delivering 
Sicily,  the  Sikel  sanctuary  was  only  gradually  making 
its  way  to  the  highest  place  in  Greek  reverence,  and 
that  its  greatest  day  of  honour  belonged  to  a  later  time. 
But  in  the  end  the  rights  and  the  legend  of  Henna 
become  undisputed  ;  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses 
became    the    birth-place    of    both,    of    the    Mother    no 

Later  fame  less  than  of  the  Daughter  *.  The  fame  of  Henna  spread 
through  the  world.  The  navel  of  the  fairest  of  islands 
was  simg  at  the  court  of  a  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  ^.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  our  first  complete  picture  of  Henna 
as  the  home  of  the  goddesses,  our  first  complete  telling  of 
the  local  tale,  should  come  from  the  oratory  of  the  Roman 

Cicero.       pleader  as  he  sets  forth  the  wrongs  of  Sicily.     Now  at  last 

>  Cio.  Verr.  iv.  48 ;  *'  Nam  et  natas  esse  in  his  locis  tleas  et  frages  in  ea 
terra  primum  repertas  arbitrantar."  Tlie  coupling  of  mother  and  daughter 
as  both  natives  of  Henna  is  to  be  noticed.  It  might  point  to  some  Sikel 
tradition  quite  different  from  the  Greek  Ddmdtdr. 

*  See  the  lines  of  Eallimaohos  in  Appendix  XI. 
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we  hear  in  full  of  the  city  on  the  height,  with  its  table-land   chap.  ii. 

cut  off  from  all  approach  \    Now  we  hear  of  the  reverence 

paid  to  the  spot  by  the  whole  world,  a  reverence  which 

among  the  men  of  Sicily  had  become  the  very  essence  of 

their  lives  K    It  is  from  the  mouth  of  Cicero  that  we  first 

hear  of  the  groves  and  the  lake,  the  lake  girded  with 

flowers  through  the  whole  year,  of  the  cave  to  the  north  of 

untold  depth,  from  which  the  chariot  of  Dis  came  forth  to 

bear  away  the  imsuspecting  Libera  ^.    From  him  we  first 

hear  of  the  lake  by  Syracuse  which  opened  to  receive  the 

lord  of  the  nether-world  back  to  his  own  realm  ^,  and  of  the 

torch  which  the  mourning  mother  lighted  at  the  furnace  of 

^tna  to  seek  for  her  lost  daughter  throughout  the  world  *. 

When  we  hear  from  Latin  lips  the  tale  into  which  Sikel  Were  the 

beUefs  had  been  wrought  by  Hellenic  fancy,  when  for  a  names 

while  we  exchange  Dfimfiter  and  Persephonfi  and  Aidfineus  ®^®^ ' 

for  Ceres  and  Libera  and  Dis,  we  ask  whether  these  Italian 

words  in  the  mouth  of  the  Opican  of  Arpinum  do  in  any 

way  come  nearer  to  the  sacred  names  which  were  heard 

on  the  hill  of  Henna  in  the  old  days  before  the  Greek  had 

become,  in  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  at  least  as 

much  the  pupil  of  the  Sikel  as  his  master. 

It  may  therefore  be   strange,  but  it  is  after  all  not  The  Latin 

poets. 

*  Cic.,  a.  I,  "Enna  ...  est  in  looo  prsBoelso  atqoe  edito,  qno  in  summo 
est  seqiiata  agri  planities  et  aqute  perennes;  tota  yero  ab  omni  aditu  oiroam- 
oisa  atqoe  dirempta  est/' 

'  lb.  **  Hoc  onm  oetero  gentes  sic  arbitrantor,  turn  ipsis  Siculis  tam  * 
peranasam  est  at  animis  eorum  insittun  atqoe  innatmn  esse  videatur.** 

'  lb.  **  Raptam  esse  liberam  quam  eamdem  Proserpinam  vooant  ex 
Ennensinm  nemore,  qni  loons,  qood  in  media  est  insula  situs,  mnbilicos 
Sicilis  nominator." 

*  lb.  *' Propter  est  spelonca  qosedam,  oonyersa  ad  aquilonem,  infinita 
altitodine,  qoa  Ditem  patrem  feront  repente  com  comi  exstitisse  ab- 
reptamque  ex  eo  looo  yirginem  secom  asportasse,  et  subito  non  longe  a 
Syraousis  penetrasse  sub  terras,  laoomqoe  in  eo  looo  repente  exstitisse.'* 

'  lb.  *'Qoam  com  investigare  et  conqoirere  Ceres  vellet,  didtor  in» 
flammasse  tsBdas  iis  ignibus  qoi  ex  Mtnsd  vertice  erumpunt,  quasi  sibi  cum 
ipsa  prseferret,  orbem  omnium  peragrasse  terrarum/' 

VOL.- 1.  N 
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oHAP.  n.  wholly  tmfittiiig^  that  the  strams  which  set  forth  the 
glories  of  Henna  and  her  goddesses  in  all  their  fulness 
should  come  from  the  lips,  not  of  Gh*eek  but  of  Latin 
poets.  It  is  but  a  tribute  from  the  more  lucky  to  the 
less  lucky  branch  of  the  same  stock.  But  strangest  of  all 
does  it  seem  that  we  have  to  go  to  the  same  minstrel  to 
hear  the  praises  of  Stilicho  and  the  curses  on  Bufinus,  and 
to  hear  the  aged  tale  of  DSm^t^  and  her  Child  wrought 
np  to  a  measure  of  fulness  which  has  no  like  among  extant 

Claudiim.  poets.  Yet  we  would  gladly  give  them  all  up,  Ovid  and 
Claudian  and  any  chance  tribute  from  other  poets,  could  we 
but  find  a  line  or  two  in  the  style  of  "Enos  Lases  juvate  " 
sung  by  a  Sikel  bard  to  the  Sikel  deities.  Yet  the 
fate  of  the  ancient  Latin  religion  has  in  truth  been  much 

The  Latin  the  same  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily.     In  Italy  the  mere  names 

religicm  in 

Italy  and  of  the  native  deities  lived  on;  but  their  character  and 
^*  personality  were  lost  in  those  of  the  Greek  gods  who  were 
supposed  to  answer  to  them.  In  this  particular  case  the 
change  has  not  been  so  violent  as  in  some  others.  Demetdr 
and  the  KorS  have  something  in  common  with  Ceres  and 
Libera,  while  it  is  not  a  little  hard  to  see  how  Oreek 
Aphrodite  came  to  be  looked  on  as  answering  to  Latin 
Venus  or  Oreek  Hermeias  to  Latin  Mercurius.  The 
native  powers  of  Henna^  whether  called  Ceres  and  Libera 
or  anything  else,  hardly  changed  their  characters  when 
Greek  names  were  given  them.  But  the  process  is  the 
'  same  alike  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy;  the  whole  mythology 
of  the  stranger  is  applied  to  the  native  deity,  whether 
so  to  do  involves  a  change  of  character  or  not.  Here 
and  there  a  native  power,  say  Latin  Pales  and  the  pos* 
sibly  kindred  Palici,  kept  both  name  and  character;  others 
again,  like  Y ertumnus  and  Pomona,  without  being  identified 
with  any  Greek  deities,  had  adventures  in  the  Greek  style 
invented  for  them.  And  after  all,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Italian  gods,  the  plebeian  multitude  which  formed  the  Lower 
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House  in  the  divine  Comitia^,  remained  untouclied  through   ohap.  ii. 
their  own  insignificance.     The  crowd  of  powers^  presiding 
over  every  function  of  human  life^  whose  names  Saint 
Augustine  learned  of  Yarro^,  have  had  no  hellenizing 
legends  devised  for  them. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that^  i£  we  knew  as 
much  of  local  Sikel  religion  as  we  know — ^little  as  that 
knowledge  is — of  local  Italian  religion,  we  should  see 
much  the  same  story  in  both  lands.  But  of  the  Sikel  Sorvivals 
religion  we  have  only  survivals,  and  but  few  of  them,  religion. 
In  the  worship  and  legend  of  the  Palici  the  Greek 
insertions  are  so  small  and  imimportant  that  we  may 
say  that  we  have  the  genuine  thing  left  to  us.  At 
the  native  worship  of  the  goddesses  of  Henna  we  can 
only  guess,  but  oiu:  guess  is  a  pretty  safe  one.  In  its 
Greek  shape  it  gradually  came  to  the  first  place  among 
Sicilian  forms  of  local  worship.'  But  the  spiritual  pre-  Later  his- 
eminoice  of  Henna  seems  not  to  have  assured  its  tem--^^^ 
pond  prosperity.  It  shared  in  the  general  decline  of  the 
Sicilian  towns.  Not  so  very  long  after  the  glowing 
picture  of  Cicero,  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  declining 
place'.  And  the  most  brilliant  picture  of  the  goddesses 
and  their  tale  came  just  before  the  end.  Soon  after 
Claudian^s  day  all  religious  glory  passed  away  from  Henna. 
To  her  Christian  inhabitants  the  gentle  goddesses  of  the 
soil  became  evil  beings,  workers  of  sorcery  and  all  wicked-* 
ness.     Her  Mussulman  masters  most  likely  never  heard 

'  The  general  notion  is  not  unoommon  in  the  Latin  writers.  The  parti- 
cular phrase  "  plebs"  among  the  gods  I  get  from  two  passageB  of  Ovid| 
Met  i  173,  and  Ibii,  81 ; 

«  VoB  qooqne  plebe  soperum,  Fauni,  Satyriqoe,  Laresque, 
Fiuminaqoe  et  Nymphs,  semideomque  genm.** 
See  Comparatiye  Politics,  aoa-3. 

•  DeCiv.  Dei,  iy.  11. 

•  Strabo,  vi.  a.  6 ;  Iv  8i  rg  fuaoyaliff  rifif  /ikv'^yuay,  h  f  r6  Upbv  t^i 
A^/OTTpot,' Ixovcriv  6X^701,  Kttfxiytjy  M  \6<t>^,  vtpittXffftfUvriv  wX&r^aw 
6punndlots  dpoalfioa  voair. 

N  2 
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CHAP.  n.  their  names.  Nor  did  Henna^  like  Syracuse^  win  back 
her  holiness  in  a  new  shape  by  becoming  a  place  of 
spiritual  rule  and  pilgrimage  under  the  new  creed.  But 
the  mountain  city  lived  on,  renowned  among  the  cities 
of  Sicily,  though  no  mitred  prelate  ever  dwelled  on  her 
height,  and  though  the  rival  hill  beneath  her  was  chosen 
before  her  as  a  dwelling-place  of  kings. 
Lake  The  lake  of  Pergusa,  we  may  be  sure,  was,  like  the 

^'^^*^*  lake  of  the  Palici,  an  essential  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
goddesses  from  the  beginning.  Its  character,  as  a  marked 
volcanic  basin,  shows  with  what  a  true  instinct  it  was 
chosen  for  a  place  in  the  legends  of  the  powers  beneath 
the  earth.  It  is  a  lake  of  no  great  extent,  one  which 
may  be  walked  round  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  Of 
a  nearly  oval  shape,  the  whole  is  taken  in  at  a  glance; 
it  has  surrounding  hills  which  at  some  points  rise  into 
peaks  of  marked  outline,  while  others  are  mere  low 
downs,  sometimes  sinking  so  as  to  be  hardly  more  than 
a  rim  to  the  lake,  Pergujsa  may  easily  have  been 
unseen  from  the  height  of  Henna;  the  first  impres-^ 
sion  of  the  traveller  who  approaches  from  that  side, 
the  northern  side,  may  well  be  that  the  lake  and  it§ 
surroundings  form  a  world  of  their  own,  cut  off  from 
the  sight  of  all  beyond  their  own  surrounding  hills. 
And  so  it  is  through  a  large  part  of  the  lake's  circuit, 
though  there  are  points  from  which  the  holy  hill  of  the 
goddesses  comes  boldly  into  the  view.  There  is  some* 
thing  striking  in  the  solitude  of  the  spot,  something 
striking  in  the  contrast  between  the  lake  of  Henna  and 
the  site  of  Henna  itself.  But  it  hardly  comes  up  to  the 
elaborate  pictures  of  the  poets,  and  assuredly  the  surround- 
ings of  the  volcanic  lake  do  not  make  a  vale. 
^®*®°*  Looking,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  spot  as  the  scene  of  a 

lake  and     great  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  the  nether- world,  it  is 
roundingB ;  thoroughly  weU  chosen.    Poisonous  gases,  it  is  said,  axe  i^t 
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times  sent  up  from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake^  showing  chap.  ii. 
its  kindred  with  the  more  active  craters  of  Maccalnba  and 
the  Palici.  The  surrounding  hills  are  in  several  places 
burrowed  into  with  holes  which  might  well  suggest  them- 
selves as  passages  to  the  realm  of  Aid6neus.  The  sul- 
phurous hills  too  between  Henna  and  the  lake  suggest 
the  nether  powers  in  another  shape^  as  does  in  a  way^ 
so  widely  different,  the  green  com,  the  special  gift  of 
Henna's  own  goddess,  thick  on  every  piece  of  ground  that 
can  be  made  to  bear  it.  But  the  poetic  picture  of  the 
woods  coming  down  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  is  now,  if 
it  ever  was  otherwise,  merely  a  poetic  picture.  The  sui>  hiiig ; 
rounding  hills  are  mainly  bare,  though  it  is  true  that 
here  and  there  trees  do  show  themselves  of  other  kinds 
than  the  utilitarian  olive  and  almond.  The  eternal  spring, 
with  its  boundless  wealth  of  bloom,  is  hardly  to  be  seen, 
at  least  not  in  the  last  days  of  February.  The  hundred-  flowers. 
headed  narcissus  may  be  looked  for  in  vain,  but  daisies 
and  other  simple  flowers  may  be  gathered,  though  in  no 
special  abundance.  Not  only  is  the  song  of  the  swans  as 
mythical  at  Pergusa  as  elsewhere ;  the  swans  themselves 
have  vanished-;  of  smaller  water-fowl  there  is  a  fair  store 
on  the  rippling 'waves,  and  the  place  seems,  unlike  the 
deadly  waters  of  the  Palici,  to  be  a  chosen  resort  of  birds 
of  many  kinds.  But  the  lake  remains,  physically  far  less 
changed  than  the  other  lake  with  which  we  are  so  con- 
stantly led  to  compare  and  contrast  it.  The  later  legends  The  early 
which  have  grown  aroimd  it  are  surely  softenings  or^^"  ^* 
poetic  adornments  of  the  native  tradition.  The  first 
chthonian  powers  that  were  worshipped  by  the  lake-side 
were  doubtless  in  many  things  very  unlike  the  sportive 
maiden  and  the  mourning  mother.  But  the  nature  of 
the  legends  which  grew  up,  the  analogy  of  the  Palici, 
the  very  fact  that  the  Greeks  came  to  look  on  the 
deities  of   the   place  as  one  and  the  same  with  their 
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CHAP.  n.  own  kindly  goddesses^  may  lead  ns  to  think  that  the 
deities  of  Henna  were  looked  on  as  kindly  powers  from  the 
beginning. 

Agyrium.        Far  less  famous  than  Henna  and  its  temple  was   a 
holy   place   in  a  Sikel  city  of  which  we   have   already 
made  some  casual   mention,   but  where  we  are  not  so 
much  inclined  to  see  the  survival  of  any  ancient  Sikel 
worship,   as  a  case  in  which  hellenized  Sikels  adopted 
Exploita     a  Greek  story  to  the  exaltation  of  their  own  city.    The 
inSidly.     oxploits  of  HSrakl^  in  Sicily  meet  us  in  many  quarters 
and  in  many  shapes^  and  in  many  of  them  we  have  to  con- 
sider how  far  our  seemingly  Greek  Herakles  may  be  truly 
a  Phoenician  Melkart.     We  may  perhaps  bring  ourselves 
to  see  him  in  that  character  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of 
Eryx.     But  when,  after  his  doings  there,  he  comes  on  to 
the  site  that  was  to  be  Syracuse  ^  and  to  the  city  that  was 
already  Ag]n*ium  ^,  we  see  that  this  part  of  his  travels  is 
merely  tacked  on  in  the  interest  of  the  Greek  and  the  Sikel 
city.    It  was  tacked  on  by  men  who  perfectly  well  under- 
stood the  relations  of  Greeks  and  Sikels  as  they  stood  in 
the  independent  times  of  Sicily.     The  story  seems  to  have 
Hdrakl68    been  an  explanation  of  some  local  phsenomenon.     Not  far 
riumf^       fr^i^  Agyrium  was  shown  the  likeness  of  the  feet  of  oxen 
stamped  in  the  hard  rock  as  in  wax  ^.     These  of  course 
Feast  of     were  the  oxen  of  Geryones.    The  men  of  Agyrium  kept 
andlolaoe.  ^  f^^st  to   Herakl&,   in  which  he  was   honoured  with 
worship  equal  to  that  of  the  gods   of  Olympos.      This 
worship  was  first  offered  to  the  hero  in  person,  and  he 
accepted  it  gladly  as  a  sign  of  his  coming  immortality; 
for  it  was  the  first  worship  of  the  kind  that  had  been 

*  Diod.  iv.  23. 

■  lb.  24 ;  fSi^r  Ti  awififj  y€ifia$ai  w€fi  ri^r  v6\iy  t&p  'Ayvpiyaicai^, 

*  lb, ;  &9ov  ydp  oicrjs  oiie  6moOw  T§f  w6\9on  vrrp&iovs,  al  fiovs  rd  tx^nj 
Kofiinp  M  Ktjpov  rivot  dvcnnrovrro. 
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offered  to  him  \  For  his  new  worshippers  he  wrought  chap.  n. 
benefits,  making  for  them  a  lake  before  their  city  which 
should  bear  his  name,  as  also  should  the  place  which  was 
marked  by  the  feet  of  his  oxen.  He  then,  in  a  fit,  it 
would  seem,  of  generous  and  friendly  memories,  dedicated 
temples  both  to  his  friend  lolaos  and  to  his  defeated 
enemy  G^ryones.  Both  kept  their  honours  in  the  days 
of  Diodoros  *.  To  lolaos  the  youth  of  Agyrium  dedicated 
their  hair;  the  joint  feast  of  H^rakles  and  his  chosen 
comrade  was  kept  year  by  year  with  horse-races  and 
athletic  games  \  To  these  were  added  rites  and  banquets 
whose  rules  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Palici.  When  the 
hero  came  in  the  flesh  to  Agyrium,  bond  and  free  went 
forth  to  meet  him.  So  on  the  day  of  HSraklSs  the  slave  Kindness 
shared  in  all  things  as  the  equal  of  his  master  ^.  ^' 

This  tale,  we  may  be  sure,  is  practically  Greek.  Sikel  Native  and 
Agyrium  did  not  devise  its  legend  of  H^rakl^  till  legends  ei^ents. 
of  H^rakles  were  pretty  well  spread  throughout  Sicily. 
But  the  kindly  provision  about  the  slaves  was  surely 
handed  on  from  some  native  worship.  And  the  same 
spirit  of  kindliness  may  be  seen  in  the  local  worship  of 
another  sanctuary  which  has  been  claimed  as  Phoenician, 
but  in  which  I  venture  to  see  yet  another  holy  place  of 
the  Sikel.     This  is  Hadranum,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Hadranum. 

^  Diod.  iy.  34 ;  h  ravry  y^p  rifUfBtU  iwlfftjs  rois  *0\vfAwlois  Otois  wcanjy^p€<rt 
Kol  Bvfficus  Xaftwpah,  leain^p  nari  rcibi  i/twpo(r$€r  xp^^ovs  ohZtidco'  Ovoiav  wpo<r- 
Z^x^y^vos,  r6rt  v/k&rws  (rvy€v96ierj<Tt  ,  .  .  vofUffas  fjHrj  rt  XafiifiayttP  ttjs  <Wo- 
vacias,  wpoa*9ix^ro  rcU  rtkovfiivas  {nr6  rw  lyx^pivy  mot*  iyicarrbv  Bvalas. 

'  lb. ;  rifuvot  Ka0Upo»ct¥  IjpcM  Ti^pt^yp,  b  fUxpi  tov  vw  ti/mtcu  wapa 
rciis  iyxoapiois, 

'  lb.  He  adds  some  details.  At  Agyrinm  lolaos  is  simply  the  comrade 
of  Hdraklds.  Further  on  (Diod.  iv.  29)  he  appears  as  the  oolonizer  of 
Sardinia  (ef.  Pans.  z.  17.  2,  Pseud.  Arist.  Mirab.  Auscult,  100).  This 
character  perhaps  came  in  when  Sardinia  was  so  much  in  men's  minds. 
See  Herod,  i.  170 ;  y.  106,  124. 

*  Diod.  u.  s. ;  my^^u^v  Sk  r^f  dMo9o)^  IXtvOipvn^  rt  mut  MKow  ytyofiiviis^ 
jrariSci^oy  leat  rt^  ohciras  IZif  rtftShrras  rbv  0cdy  Bt&aoin  re  avi^7Ciy  ml 
trvin^as  c^x^  '''<  "^  Ovalaa  r^  B€^  <rvrrcXcry. 
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CHAP,  n,  the  god  Hadranus,  whose  name  lives  on  almost  without 
change  in  the  modem  Ademb-  The  site  has  been  already 
spoken  of,  as  placed  on  that  lofty  ledge  of  hill  which  looks 
down  on  the  windings  of  Symaithos  and  looks  np  to  the 
snows  of  -^tna*  For  the  god  and  his  temple  an  easy 
Hadranns  Semitic  derivation  has  been  found.  Adrammelech  the  god 
god.  of  Sepharvaim,  or  some  deity  bearing  a  kindred  name,  has 

been  translated  to  the  inland  Sicilian  height^.  Yet  one 
does  not  see  why  the  religious  mind  of  the  Sikel,  or  eveii 
of  the  Sikan  before  him,  should  not  have  been  equals  on 
such  a  spot,  to  devising  a  fire-god  of  his  own,  without 
Whether  Waiting  to  be  enlightened  by  Semitic  teachers.  Phoe- 
ceniciao.  j^^jj^^^  wares  may  well  enough  have  made  their  way  from 
the  coast  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  island;  Phoenician 
gods  are  less  likely.  There  seems  no  reason  to  look  on 
Hadranus  the  fire-god,  identified  with  the  Greek  He- 
phaistos,  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the  Palici  ^,  as  any- 
thing but  yet  another  of  those  powers  of  the  under- 
world whose  worship  on  Sicilian  ground  was  the  natural 
fruit  of  the  physical  phssnomena  of  the  land.  Placed  on 
a  point  which  forms  a  more  prominent  object  and  one 
more  constantly  in  view  than  many  loftier  points,  close, 
to  all  appearance,  to  the  snowy  sides,  the  fiery  top,  of 
Mtna,  himself,  no  place  could  be  better  suited  for  the 
sanctuary  of  a  native  god  of  fire.  The  helmed  and 
bearded  Hadranus,  wielding   his   spear  ^,  may  also  have 

^  Holm  (i.  94,  577)  is  very  strong  for  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Hadranos. 
Movers  (i.  340)  has  a  Semitic  fire-god  niM  or  nsH  whom  we  find  in  the 
god  of  Sepharvaim  and  in  the  undutiful  son  of  Sennacherib.  Michalis 
(Die  Paliken,  p.  51)  aUows  him  to  be  Sikel.    Gf.  Brunet  de  Presle,  464. 

'  See  above,  p.  165,  and  Appendix  X. 

'  The  town  appears  in  Plutarch  (Tim.  la)  as  w6Xis  fwepdi  /aIv,  Updi  8^ 
4tt(ra  *A8payov,  $€w  riyor  Tifiw/i4yov  diaufxpSurms  kv  BXjf  SiircAif.  We 
presently  hear  of  his  spear,  roO  $tov  t6  96pv,  He  4ppear»  helmed  and 
bearded  on  Mamertine  coins  of  Messana  (Catalogae  of  Greek  Coins,  109 ; 
Head,  1 36)*  The  coins  of  his  own  city  (p.  3)  seem  to  prefer  ApoU6n.  Head 
(Hilt.  Nam.  103)  has  a  river-god  Adranos.  Bat  they  are  all  of  Roman  date. 
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become  a  war-god.     But  the  change  is  not  a  hard  one.   cfHAP.  ii. 
Latin  Mars  himself  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  first  estate  Man. 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

As  we  read  the  story,  the  holy  place  of  Hadranns,  like  Town  of 
the  holy  place  of  the  Palici,  was  at  first  simply  a  holy  founded  by 
place,  in  whose  neighbourhood  a  city  arose  at  a  later  time*    ^^'^y"^- 
What  a  Sikel  prince  did  in  the  one  case  a  Greek  tyrant 
did  in  the  other ;  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Hadranum, 
a  city  dedicated  to  the  local  god,  was  a  work  of  the  elder 
Dionysios^.     Yet  he  who  visits  the  spot  may  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  there  was  not  a  Sikel  stronghold  here  in 
days  earlier  than  his.    The  modem  town  of  Ademb  stands,  Remains  at 
not  on  any  insular  or  peninsular  site,  but  on  a  point  where 
the  long  line  of  high  ground  throws  out  a  good  many 
small  spurs,  like  a  wall  with  its  supporting  towers.    And 
the  mount   of  fire  seems  to  rise  immediately  above  the 
home  of  the  god  of  fire.     The  modem  town  has  shmnk 
up  &r  within  the  ancient  bounds ;  at  every  point  save  one 
it  withdraws  from   the  edge  of  the  hill ;    the  Norman 
castle,   another  rectangular  keep    like    that  of  Patemb, 
holds  a  far  less  commanding  site,  standing  away  from  the 
brink  of  the  high  ground  and  even  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
present  town.     But  beyond  town  and  castle  may  stUl  be  The 
seen  the  remains  of  a  temple,  most  likely  that  of  Hadranus,  *®™^  ^' 
and  those  of  a  city  wall,  certainly  that  of  Hadranum.     The 
line  of  the  south-eastern  wall  can  be  traced  right  away  to 
one  of  the  most  commanding  spurs  of  the  hill,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  wall  itself  remains,  both  there  and  at  points 
nearel*  to  the  castle.     At  Hadranum  the  stones  of  wall  and 
castle  and  temple  are  of  course  cut  from  the  lava;    the 
house  of  the  fire-god  was  built  out  of  his  own  gifts.     As  The  walL 
we  look  at  the  wall,  we  are  certainly  tempted  to  assign 

*  iMod.  307.  37 ;  Aion/crio;  Ir  ry  SurcX/g  v6\tv  tieTitrtv  W  aMv  rhv 
r^f  Ajtrvrji  X6^r,  icat  d'w6  Tiros  in<papovi  Upov  vpoffrjydpevtrtv  alfri^ 
"ASpoMoy. 
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CHAP.  II.  it  to  an  earlier  day  than  that  of  the  builder  of  the  wall  of 
Epipolai.  There  is  everywhere  more  or  less  of  a  rect- 
angular basement^  which  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the 
remains  of  the  tower  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
But  in  some  parts  the  rectangular  shape  is  very  rude,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wall  is  built  of  blocks  of  all  kinds  of  shapes 
most  irregularly  laid.  Hard  by  the  temple  a  statue  of 
Aphrodite  was  founds  a  goddess  whom  Greek  fancy  might 
couple  with  the  deity  of  the  spot,  whether  as  the  fire-god 
HSphaistos,  or  in  the  other  character  in  which  his  helmed 
effigy  may  have  caused  him  to  be  looked  on  as  a  form  of 
Ar^.  But  it  is  hard  to  accept  the  local  belief  that  the 
columns,  not  even  monoliths^  of  the  so-called  Roman  Doric 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  head  church  of  Ademb  ever 
came  from  the  great  local  temple. 
Worship  of  The  town  of  Hadranum  flourished^  and  the  worship  of 
Hadranus  went  on,  far  into  the  days  of  Roman  rule.  Of 
that  worship  some  curious  details  have  come  down  to  us 
from  late  sources.  He  was  by  this  time  thoroughly 
identified  with  HSphaistos.  .His  temple  could  now  be 
spoken  of  by  either  name  ^ ;  and  it  was  in  his  character  of 
Hadranus  that  HSphaistos  was  spoken  of  as  the  father  of 
the  Palicl  This  last  piece  of  theogony  would  seem  to 
carry  Hadranus  back  to  the  earliest  stages  of  Sikel  religion. 
The  Sikels  must  have  known  ^tna  before  they  knew  the 
plain  of  Mensenum^  and  the  vaster  display  of  the  powers 
of  nature  would  take  its  religious  shape  sooner  than  the 
smaller.  In  the  days  of  Timoledn^  when  Hadranus  was 
revered  by  all  Sicily,  he  already  bore  his  spear  like  Ares  ^ 
But  men  still  remembered  that  he  was  essentially  a 
local  power,  a  god  of  Sicily  and  of  the  hill  in  front  of 

^  We  have  two  acooants  in  .^Hian's  History  of  AnimalB  (xi.  3,  ao), 
one  under  the  name  of  Hadranus,  the  other  under  that  of  Hdphaistoe.  He 
eeems  not  to  have  known  that  he  was  speaking  of  the  same  person. 

*  See  p.  184,  note  3. 
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^tna^  a  god  in  short  of  the  elder  people  of  the  land  ^.   chap.  n. 

The  temple^  like  other  temples,  had  its  precinct  and  its 

sacred  grove;  but^  as  became  the  fire-god^  a  flame  never 

quenched^  never  allowed  to  grow  dim,  blazed  for  ever  in 

his  holy  place  ^.     The  god  himself  was  believed  to  appear 

in  person  to  his  devout  worshippers  *,  and  he  showed  in 

all  its  fulness  the  gentle  and  kindly  nature  of  the  Sikel 

deity,  the  father  of  the  divine  brethren  who  gave  shelter 

to  the  slave  *.      His  character  as  the  fevourer  of  the  good  The  dogs. 

and  the  punisher  of  the  evil  comes  out  most  strongly 

in  the  wonderful  tale  of  the  thousand  trained  dogs  by 

which  his  temple  was  guarded.     The  presence  of  the  dog 

in  his  service  has  of  course  been  seized  on  in  order  to  carry 

him  beyond  the  European  range  ^.     But  the  dog  has  his 

place  in  the  worship  both  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia®; 

and  the  dogs  of  Hadranus  appear,  not  as  his  victims,  but 

as  his  faithful  servants.     They  have  their  later  parallels 

in  the  dogs  that  guaided  the   shrine  of  the  martyr  of 

Canterbury  and  in  the  dogs  that  do  the  bidding  of  the 

charitable  monks  of  Saint  Bernard.    But  the  training  even 

of  these  last  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  wonderful 

education  of  the  dogs  of  Hadranus.     They  had  thoroughly 

mastered  the  human  or  divine  power  of  discerning  good 

*  .^ian,  H.  A.  xi.  ao;  'Er  JUtttXlq,  ^A9pav6s  iffri  v6\ts,  &s  \4y€i  Nv/«^ 
9wpot,  Koi  hry  w6Xu  ra^ff  *A9ptu^ov  rcclw,  kinx»piov  Halftoyos, 

*  lb.  xi.  3 ;  Iv  Afriqy  tJ  SfircAix^  'H^a£<n-ov  TtftSrai  vtius,  leat  $<m  rtfifio- 
Xos  Kol  ZMpa  Upd  Kol  wvp  Aafifcrdv  re  Kot  dKoifjnjrov,  He  csn  hardly 
mean  that  there  was  a  rival  temple  at  Indssa.  He  doubtless  uses  AxTytj 
quite  vaguely. 

*  lb.  xi.  ao ;  ir^b^r  Si  ^<ipifii  ^crir  drai  rovroit. 

*  lb. ;  T£\Xa  50a  inrip  airrov  X4yu  \Vvfif6Bo)pot]  teat  Ihw  ifupayffs  l<rn  itaL 
It  ro^f  Ztopihwn  fb/xa^^p  tc  i/ta  leai  tXcov,  £AAotc  tl(y6fu9a.  Unluckily 
wMian's  oonvenient  season  does  not  seem  to  have  oome. 

*  Holm  (u.  s.)  sends  us  to  Movers,  L  405  ;  but  Movers  sends  us  back  to 
Argos  for  dog-slaying  there,  tewo^^rris  kopr^^  m  H  appears  in  Athdnaios,  iii. 
$6,  more  folly  explained  by  Kon6n,  Phot  p.  133. 

*  The  Roman  story  everybody  knows ;  but  see  specially  J.  Lydus,  De 
Mensibus,  iii.  40. 
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CHAP.  n.  and  evO.  They  were  dogs  of  great  size  and  beauty,  sur- 
passing the  breed  of  Molottis  itself*-  But  they  kne\^ 
when  to  use  their  strength  and  when  to  forbear.  By  day, 
when  good  men,  whether  strangers  or  men  of  the  land, 
came  to  the  temple  and  the  grove,  the  mighty  beasts 
welcomed  them  with  whine  and  bound*.  But  he  that 
came  with  blood  on  his  hands  was  seized  and  torn  in  pieces, 
while  the  man  of  unclean  life  was,  not  indeed  torn  in  pieces, 
but  driven  away  from  the  holy  place  ^.  By  night,  as 
guardians  of  the  temple,  the  faithful  beasts  tore  in 
pieces  any  who  came  to  rob  ^.  But,  as  its  guides,  they 
gently  led  thither  those  who  had  stumbled  and  lost 
their  way.  Nor  did  they  scorn  to  do  the  same  good 
office  to  harmless  drunkards,  having  first  dealt  out  to 
them  the  warning  chastisement  of  leaping  on  them  and 
tearing  their  clothes  to  bring  them  to  their  senses^. 
The  story  may  be  coloured,  but  it  at  least  points  to  some 
very  careful  and  successful  training  of-  the  dogs  of 
Hadranus.  And  the  love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil,  the 
power  of  discerning  the  two,  vested  at  one  place  in  a 
sacred  beast,  at  another  in  the  sacred  waters,  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  story  of  the  Palici,  and  in  some  measure,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  with  the  waters  of  ELamarina.  When 
all  that  we  know  of  Sikel  gods  and  Sikel  worship  hangs 

^  JEiiKDf  xi.  ao ;  k^ct  tlaly  Upol,  xai  o<8€  $€pavtvT7Jp€s  airrov  /eat  Xorpfir- 
cyrii  ol,  {ne€padpwT€s  rh  kAXXch  rclbs  Vlokorrc!^  tcitras  Moi  ai)v  ro^r^  scat  rd 
/Uy^os,  x^^^  oh  fttiovt  rhv  &fH9/i6r, 

'  lb.  3 ;  Toifs  /liv  ffwppSvan  koI  dn  wpiwu  re  ifui  Kot  xM  mpt^vras  h  rhy 
ytiijy  Kot  rh  SXtroi  oi^c  aalycvfn  itaX  aXK&KKwatv,  <i[a  ^nXo^poyo^fitPol  re  Kot 
yycapi(ovTfs  S^irov.     Cf.  xi.  ao,  which  adds,  efrc  cTcv  ^ivot  cfrc  kvvxjSjpiot, 

'  lb.  3  ;  I^K  Zi  TK  f  rcis  X^^P*"^  ^7^»  rovroy  fi^y  Kot  Bdicywtn  xal  <l/i^- 
eovffi,  robs  di  AXkcvs  tx  rtyos  d/uklat  IJKoyras  ixoXdarm  liSyoy  ZiStteovffiy, 

*  lb.  xi.  ao  ;  robs  ^  /lijy  wtipv/Uyovs  XMvo9vr€iy  Ziaffwwxt  mep&rara, 

*  lb. ;  vvKTvp  Z\  roin  /uB^oyras  ^Si;  Kot  afaXXofUyovs  /rarct  rij/y  6ddy  dSt 
wofiwSay  iherp^  Koi  ijytfUyojy  it&Ka  thfAtySk  Aywcit  wporyyoifuyoi  Is  rii  clittta 
ifciffr^  teat  rSty  fity  frapoiyodyrvy  rtfiuplay  dptcovoay  kcwp&rrayrai'  kixwrfiSnH 
*jfiLp  leal  ti^y  i<r$iJTa  airdis  iearappviyyiov<n  leaX  ov^pwiiovaw  ki  roawrw 
aibrcis. 
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80  strikingly  together^  why  should  we  go  out  of  our  way   chap.  n. 
to  see  a  Canaanite  Moloch  in  the  kindly  god  below  ^tna? 
The  eternal  flame  burned  in  the  house  of  Sikel  Hadranus^ 
as  it  burned  in  the  house  of  Latin  Vesta;  but  assuredly  no 
human  victim  ever  passed  through  the  fire  to  either. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  it  is  right  to  take  in  this 
place  even  the  slightest  glance  at  some  well-known  legends 
which  are  distinctly  Sicilian  in  the  local  sense^  but  in  which 
it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  even  the  faintest  trace  of 
native  traditioi^  lingers.  They  have  at  least  been  thoroughly 
made  the  play  of  Greek  fancy  at  various  times.    In  the  tale  Legend  of 
of  Akis  and  Gralateia  the  Homeric  Kykldps  appears^  neither  teia,  and 
as  the  forger  of  thunderbolts  nor  the  builder  of  walls ;  ^"^s^*^^ 
but  as  once  more  the  giant  shepherd  of  the  Odyssey.     He 
occupies  his  Sicilian  quarters^  on  the  coast  between  Katand 
and  Naxos,     He  is  the  lover  of  the  Nereid  Galateia,  whose 
name^  Homeric  ^  and  Hesiodic  ^j  has  clearly  been  suggested 
by  the  flocks  of  the  giant.     His  rival  Akis^  whom  the  The  river 
nymph  in  most  versions  prefers  to  him,  he  crushes  as  he 
crushed  the  companions  of  Odysseus,  and  from  the  blood 
of  the  victim  flows  the  small  and  cold  stream  which  bore 
his  name,  a  name  which  has  been  handed  on  to  the  modem 
Acireale  and  Aci  del  Castello*,     A  short-lived  stream 

^  In  the  list  of  Nereids  in  the  Diad  (xniL  45)  Galateia  is  one  of  the 
few  that  haye  an  epithet,  and  her  epithet  is  one  which  awakens  more 
cariosity  about  dycucXtiril  ToAiircca  than  abont  'AA^i;  fiowwis  and  €thr\6ttafiot 
'Afi60tta,  The  higher  criticism  might  soggest  that  the  list  was  not  drawn 
np  till  the  fame  of  Galateia  had  been  more  spread  abroad  than  that  of  her 
listers. 
'  Hesiod.  Theog.  250,  where  she  is  only  ciciSfr. 
'  Silii]s,ziy.  224; 

"Dam  fiigit  agrestem  violent!  pectoris  inim, 
In  tenaes  liqaefiEtctos  aquas  evasit  et  hostem, 
Et  tibi  yictrioem,  Galatea,  immiscnit  undam.*' 
The  nymph  tells  the  story  herself  with  much  detail  in  Ovid,  Met.  xiii. 
882  et  seqq.    To  some  the  words  <'  puniceas  color  "  might  suggest  genea- 
logies or  etymologies  at  least  less  out  of  place  than  some  that  we  shall 
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CHAP.  n.  making  its  way  from  out  of  a  volcanic  kataboihroHy  it  might 
well  seem  to  flow  from  beneath  the  rock  which  the  giant 
hurled  at  his  rival.  Theokritos  and  Ovid  have  told 
the  story^  each  in  his  own  fashion,  and  the  learned 
Roman,  an  observant  Sicilian  traveller,  has  not  unnaturally 
brought  in  a  greater  store  of  local  notices  than  the  native 
poet  of  Sicilian  shepherds^.  Lucian  too  has  made  the 
GaUteia  tale  the  subject  of  a  sportive  dialogue*.  But  the  most 
tia.  unexpected  version  is  that  which  is  as  old  as  Timaios, 

and  to  which  Appian,  after  weighing  many  tales  which  he 
thought  fabulous,  gave  a  solenm  assent^*  Here  Poly- 
ph^mos  is  not  scorned  by  the  nymph — even  hostile  versions 
allow  that  at  the  time  of  his  wooing  he  was  young  and 
still  had  an  eye^.  But  the  relations  between  the  two 
grow  into  matter  of  the  gravest  ethnological  import,  and 
Sicily,  the  land  into  which  so  many  nations  have  swarmed, 
becomes  itself  a  land  from  which  nations  go  forth  to  sed: 
new  homes.  To  Polyph6mos  and  Ghilateia  were  bom  three 
sons,  Keltos,  lUyrios,  and  Galas,  who  set  forth  from  their 
native  island  to  rule  over  the  nations  which  took  their 
names  from  them  ^.   We  need  hardly  stop  to  comment,  save 

come  to.  Akis,  one  may  mark,  is  here  '*  SymsBthius  heros."  He  is  (750) 
the  son  of  Latin  Faunas — in  which  it  is  just  possible  that  a  Sikel  tradition 
may  linger, — and  an  easily  made  nymph  Symethis. 

^  Ovid  (Met.  ziii.  729 ;  xiv.  i)  brings  in  the  story  with  a  good  deal  of 
his  careful  geography.    Theokritos  (vi.  6  and  xvi.)  had  no  such  need. 

'  In  the  first  of  the  '^AKiOi  At&Koyot,  where  Galateia  is  less  stem  than 
in  some  vermons.  There  is  a  geographical  picture  in  §  a  ;  woifiohwy  wori 
dw^  Ti/s  CKowrji  inu(o6<nit  i^ftSs  ISitr  M  r^  ijivot  Iv  roii  irp6woai  T$r  AfrrTt, 
itaBh  fUTo^h  Tov  Spovs  Kot  r$t  BoX&mjs  aiyta\6s  dwofirfK^trai. 

'  Appian,  Ulyr.  (a)  ;  rSit  /mm  /44&Xi<rra,  voXXd  /wOtv^yrM^  trtpa  9o?J<w¥, 
dp4aic€i» 

*  Theok.  xi.  8  ; 

iopxouof  Uoku^fun,  tic*  {jparo  rat  TaXar^iaf, 
dprt  TCKCi^dftv  irc^  rd  aT6/ta  rin  Kporii^vt  r«. 
In  31  he  reports  of  himself  ;f 

ef;  V  6<p$a\fids  fnrcariy  vAarcia  8^  fis  M  X<^<^ 

'  Appian,  u.  s. ;  IloXu^fc^;  y^  rf  K^kXvwi  koI  roXare/^  Ktkr^y  mU 
*IXXvpi^  Koi  TiUay  vtuias  6vras  l^opnTjaai  JUiceXJias,  leal  Sp^cu  rw  &*  a^ 
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possibly  to  ask  whether  some  dim  thought  of  the  colonies   chap.  n. 
planted  by  Dionysios  on  and  near  the  lUjrrian  coast  were 
at  all  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor  of  this  wonderful 


Sicilian  history  is  more  concerned  with*  a  casual  frag-  Veraon  of 
ment^  which  may  be  a  mere  rationalizing  explanation^  but 
in  which  some  local  &ct  or  tradition  may  possibly  lurk. 
Douris  of  Samos  held  that  the  story  of  the  love  of  Poly- 
ph^os  for  Glalateia  arose  out  of  the  existence  of  a  temple 
which  the  shepherd  enriched  by  the  milk  of  his  flocks 
built  to  the  honour  of  the  Nereid.  This  comes  by  way  Poem  of 
of  rebuke  to  the  less  learned  poet  Philoxenos^  the  guest  zenot. 
of  Dionysios^  whose  mind^  seemingly  not  given  to  anti- 
quarian research^  could^  in  the  poem  which  he  devoted  to 
Glalateia^  think  of  nothing  less  common-place  than  a  love- 
story^.  To  us  perhaps  the  mention  of  the  temple  suggests 
some  fellow-feeling  with  Douris.  Where  did  it  stand  ? 
Somewhere  near  ^tna;  that  is  aU.  Now  the  vanished 
cities  of  Euboia  and  Eallipolis  were  somewhere  in  this 
region.  If  we  had  any  records  of  them  surviving,  one 
might  possibly  find  traces  of  some  local  worship  of  the 
local  stream  into  which  the  Hellenic  fancy  had  worked  in 
the  two  Homeric  names. 

T€^  K€kT&p  Kot  IXXopidy  mi  TaXarQif  Xrfo/Urui^.  It  appears  from  the 
Etym.  Magn.  in  Ta^ria  that  the  version  which  Appian  preferred  is  as  old 
as  UmaioB.  TaXaria  x^P^  &voftA<rihf,  (Sn  ipV^^  t(/uuos,  dw6  TaXarov, 
KtkXowof  icdt  TdKarlas  viov.  The  Etymologist  was  clearly  thinking  only  of 
the  Asiatic  TaXarUu 

^  The  fragment  (43,  C.  MQller,  ii.  479)  comes  from  a  scholiast  on 
Theokritoe ;  Aovpis  frjnr,  M  r^  rair  9p€fif*&Tcar  voXinrAi^fiay  icai  tov 
fiXatrros  IZp^aaa&at  [TloXi&^/icv]  Uphv  Ik  Afrrp  rp  TaXar^l^  ^t\6^tror 
Si  t6v  KvO^piw  iin9fi/x^<rtami,  Koi  /ii)  Zw^fAtPov  inyoffffai  ti^  alrlta^,  di«- 
vkiffM,  &n  Uo\i6^ftos  ijpa  TaXartias,  Of  Pluloxenos,  his  presence  in  Sicily 
and  his  poem  on  Galateia,  doubtless  the  source  from  which  many  drew, 
we  shall  hear  again.  The  tale  is  thos  carried  back  to  the  days  of  Diony- 
sios. What  is  the  exact  force  of  building  a  temple  Iv  Arrvj;  (cf.  Died.  xi. 
26,  of  Gel6n,  where  the  phrase  is  tcard  r^v  Ktrrrjw)  ?  Did  Philoxenos  or 
Douris  cany  back  any  of  the  towns  called  ^tna  to  mythical  times  ? 
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CHAP.  n.  The  story  of  Polyphemos  and  Galateia  is  put  by  Theo- 
W^  of  tritos  into  the  mouth  of  Daphnis,  as  the  story  of  Daphnis 
himself  is  put  into  ihe  mouth  of  Thyrsis^.  Others  put 
Daphnis  in  an  age  when  Aids  had  not  yet  become  a  river  ^. 
His  tale  too^  from  whatever  source  it  came,  was  old 
enough  to  be  recorded  in  the  Sicilian  History  of  Timaios*. 
His  name  is  palpably  Greek;  but  the  shepherd  of  the 
Heraian  mountains,  th^i  clothed  with  a  greater  wealth  of 
trees  than  they  have  now,  is  at  least  Sikel  in  his  dwelling- 
place*.  Pounder,  we  are  told,  of  the  craft  of  the  bucolic 
poets*,  he  won  the  love  of  a  nymph,  whose  name  is 
variously  given  *.  Warned  that  faithlessness  to  her  would 
be  punished  with  blindness,  he  &lls  a  victim  to  the  wiles 
of  a  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  land^.  The  vengeance  of 
his  earlier  mistress  overtakes  him,  and  in  some  versions 
Hie  trans-  it  takes  a  harder  form  than  had  been  threatened.      He 

by  Cephft.  falls  from  a  rock  in  his  blindness ;  he  is  himself  changed 
loedium. 

^  Theok.  vi.  5,  i.  65.    Thynis  is  «^  AXrvas,  and  speaks  of  "Ajuiot  ttp^ 

'  So  says  Nymphoddros  of  Syracuse,  as  corrected  in  Fr.  2  (C.  MtUler,  iL 
376,  ct  Ebert  Diss.  Sic.  380) ;  'Hv/jup69o»p<n  iv  r^  Utpt  IUm^XUls  $(Wfta(ofjUwr 
^njalr  iri  M  Aaipri9ot  ^Amis  vorafAs  SuccX/of  olic  j}y. 

'  Died.  iv.  84  (see  above,  p.  70)  ;  iv  ravry  82  rg  x^pq-  <rw<vyit€las  9Mpv¥ 
oCarjs  OfovptwovSj  ictd  Hfv/ipais  AXaovs  6muiUvov,  /AvOoKoyovffi  ytyvtfB^wu  t6v 
6voiia(6fitvor  A&^rtr,  'Epfiov  fikv  icai  mi/juprjt  vlbr,  Avb  9k  rov  v\'ff9ovs  koI 
TTJs  wvtew6TfjT0t  rffs  ^vonirtis  96i^yrjs  in^o/i&aSai  AA/^t¥,  JFMnn,  V.  H.  x,  ;8 ; 
r*xOivTa  Z\  iKT€$ff¥<u  iv  da^y. 

*  Timaios,  4  (G.  MtiUer,  i.  193),  preserved  in  the  Erotica  of  Parthenios 
(39)  ;  fiovicoXSfy  Kard  r^y  hXrvtfv  x'M'o^  ^<  ^  Bipovt  IgypaiXti.  I  prefer 
the  less  obvious  geography  of  Dioddros.  In  iElian  his  cows  are  sisters  to 
the  oxen  of  Hdlios. 

'  Diod.  iv.  84 ;  ^u<rc<  Zl  Zta^p^  np^s  tlfUXtiay  it€x<H"in/^''^^t  ^^vp^tv 
t6  fiovKoXifcbr  woitffia  Hal  fi^Xor,  t  ftixP*  tov  vw  icard  r^  XucOJuaa^  rvyxp^^ 
Ztanivw  Iv  dvo5ox$. 

*  Dioddros  gives  her  no  name.  Timaios  calls  her  Echenats.  iEliaa 
(Y.  H.  X.  18)  waxes  eloquent  over  the  beauty  of  Daphnis.  In  inother  ver- 
sion he  was  the  ipdt/uyos,  not  the  son,  of  Hermte, 

^  So  both  Umaios  and  Dioddros.  The  seducer  is  in  Umaios  /liia  roiy 
fcard  rifi'  Si/rcAioy  fiaaiXlicav,  The  phrase  might  be  thought  to  come  firom 
the  court  of  the  second  HierOn,  which  Timaios  barely  lived  to  see. 
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into  a  rock ;   bis  stony  likeness  was  said  to  abide^  far  away   ohap.  n. 
from  bis  native  bills^  on  tbe  Sikel  coast  of  tbe  northern 
sea^  bard  by  tbe  beadland  of  Cepbaloedium^ 

In  tales  like  this  it  is  just  possible  that  some  native 
tradition   may   linger,    however  tricked  out   it  may  be 
by  the  lively  fancy  of  the  Greek.     At  all  events  Greek 
fency  amused  itself  by  attaching  tales   to  spots  which 
are  essentially   Sikel    and  which    play  no    part  in  the 
Hellenic    history    of    the    island.     Even    Gulateia    andsikelaout 
Daphnis  thus  become  witnesses  to  the  way  in  which  the  ^     ^  ^* 
Sikel  lived  on,  influenced  by  the  Greek  and  influencing 
him   in  turn,  till  the  distinction  between   the   two   al- 
together died  out.    And  we  must  further  remember  that 
the  Sikel  people  were  not  confined  to  the  one  land  to 
which  they  gave  their  name,  and  that  we  may  fairly  look 
for  signs  of  Sikel  custom  and  religion,  not  only  in  Sicily, 
but  also  in  the   neighbouring  land  where  we  know  that 
Sikels  once  dwelled.    Of  this  we  have  at  least  one  distinct 
witness.     In  the  Italian  Lokroi,  treacherously  founded  by  Sikel 
Greeks  at  the  cost  of  Sikels,  many  traces  of  Sikel  custom  the  Italian 
and  Sikel  religion  are  recorded  to  have  lived  on  *.     In  this  ^^^*- 
special  case  the  cause  is  said  to  have  been  because  the 
settlers  at  Lokroi,  unable  to  claim  an  acknowledged  metro- 

^  Serriaa  ad  ^n.  viii.  68.  We  here  get  other  nAOies  both  for  the 
nymph  and  her  rival.  What  follows  is  of  more  local  importance ; ''  ab  irata 
nympha  amatrice  Inminibus  orbatus  est,  deinde  (in)  lapidem  renuB :  nam 
apud  Cephaloeditanmn  oppidnm  lazum  didtnr  ease,  quod  formam  hominis 
ostendat" 

But  what  suggested  Cephaloedinm  for  one  who  could  have  found  several 
rocks  nearer  his  birth-place? 

'  Pol.  xii.  5  ;  aOrol  icai  irXf  (w  rw  :Siic§\iKStv  hOSnf  mpaXafioirrtt  M  rd 
/iTjd^y  cdrroit  vArpioy  intdpx^iy*  The  reason  given  is  because  of  the  origin  of 
the  Lokrians,  who  were  said  to  be  a  gang  of  runaway  slaves  and  the  like,  who 
had  carried  with  them  a  number  of  well-bom  women.  One  must  suppose 
that  this  Sikel  origin  of  the  Lokrian  customs  was  matter  of  local  belief. 
The  Sikels  of  Sicily  were  surely  too  thoroughly  hellenized  in  Polybios* 
time  for  him  to  have  made  any  inferences  from  his  own  observation. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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CHAP.  n.  polis  in  any  Greek  city^  had  no  ancestral  cnfitoms  of  their 
own.  But  the  like  must  have  been  the  ease  everywhere; 
it  was  the  case  in  every  Oreek  settlement ;  the  Oreek  in 
distant  lands  never  kept  himself  altogether  pure  from  the 
influence  of  his  barbarian  neighbours  ^.  Least  of  all  could 
this  ever  have  been  the  case  in  Sicily;  the  &ct  that  the 
Sikel  could  take  in  so  much  from  the  Greek  would  of  itself 
show  that  the  Greek  also  took  in  something  from  the 
Sikel.  In  short  we  have  seen  already,  and  we  shall  see 
«  yet  further  as  we  go  on^  that  the  history  of  the  Sikels  is 

no  small  part  of  the  history  of  the  island  which  was 
SicUj  specially  theirs.  It  was  not  without  fitness  that  the  island 
iUM€)Ja.  bore  their  name  and  not  that  of  any  other  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  it  changed  from  Sikania  to  Sikelia  and  did  not  change 
again.  The  Greek-speaking  people  for  whom  Cicero  pleaded 
must  have  been  made  up  of  many  elements  strangely  im- 
like  each  other;  but^  if  heads  could  have  been  counted,  the 
Fusion  of  Sikel  element  must  have  outnumbered  every  other.  A 
Sikeb.  people  in  their  peculiar  position,  in  their  peculiar  stage  of 
culture,  supplied  better  materials  for  fusion  with  the  Hellenic 
settlers  than  either  men  in  a  ruder  state  or  men  who  were, 
like  the  Phoenicians,  representatives  of  an  alien  civilization. 
The  Sikel  became  Greek  with  none  to  step  in  between  him 
iond  the  Greek ;  we  may  suspect  that  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work  over  the  rest  of  the  island  was  in  many  places 
the  result  of  the  rule  of  Rome.  Everywhere  the  Roman 
carried  Greece  with  him;  but  Sicily  came  into  his  hands 
as  a  Greek  land,  in  which  Greek  was  the  element  to 
be  encouraged  and  extended.  But  it  was,  we  may  be 
sure,  no  small  help  in  the  work  that  the  Greek  had  had 
the  Sikel,  first  for  an  unwilling  and  then  for  a  willing, 
learner. 

'  This  is  well  enlaiged  on  by  Grote,  iiL  354,  49a ;  iv.  53,  66. 
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CHAP.  U. 

§  6.     TAe  ElymiaM. 

The  third  among  those  races  of  Sicily  with  which  we  are  The  Ely- 
concerned  at  this  stage  differs  from  both  Sikans  and  Sikels  °"""- 
in  the  nature  of  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  their  several 
origins.     The  little  that  we  know  of  Sikans  and  Sikels  is 
strictly  traditional ;  that  is^  it  comes  from  a  source  trust- 
worthy in  its  own  nature,  though  not  a  little  liable  to 
be  corrupted.    The  origin  of  the  Elymians  comes  within  Their 
the  range  of  legend,  and  that  kind  of  legend  which  always  xro^ 
savours  of  deliberate  invention.     Their  claim  to  be  sprung  <>"«»»• 
from  a  mixed  settlement  of  Trojans  and  Pholdans  after  the 
fall  of  Uios^  is  a  story  of  quite  another  kind  from  the  story 
of  the  Sikels  crossing  the  strait  on  their  rafts  three  hundred 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  into  Sicily.    Every 
tale  which  connects  the  origin  of  any  city  or  people  with 
the  Trojan  story  is  at  once  marked  as  suspicious.     It  is  Sospicious 
not  only  suspicious — we  might  say  something  more — as  a  of  all 
matter  of  &ict ;  it  awakens  a  strong  suspicion  of  deliberate  ^^^ 
invention.     The  Trojan  story  was  the  common  resort  of 
cities  whose  foundation  was  known  not  to  be  of  yesterday, 
but  which  had  no  undoubted  badges  of  connexion  with  any 
elder  Greek  city.    When  a  city  had  no  acknowledged 
Theokl^  or  Archias  to  point  to,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
claim  one  of  the  wandering  heroes  as  its  founder.   If  a  city 
chose  to  say  that  it  was  founded  by  Aineias  or  Odysseus, 
who  could  disprove  it?    Those  heroes  sailed  into  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  either  of  them  might  have  left  a 
settlement  bdiind  him  anywhere.    That  the  Elymians  of  IMfferent 
north-western  Sicily  joined  themselves  on  to  the  Trojan  ^^  Trojiui 
cycle  and  claimed  a  descent  partly  Trojan,  partly  Greek,  "*°^* 
showed  either  that  they  had  no  clear  tradition  of  their 
origin  or  else  that  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  it.     This  is 
true  even  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  version  of  the  story 

*  Thuo.  yL  a.    See  Appendix  XTT. 
O  % 
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CHAP.  n.  whichj  as  we  have  just  said,  makes  the  supposed  Trojans 
of  Sicily  flee  from  Troy  after  the  Achaian  capture.  The 
story,  in  its  first  shape,  may  or  may  not  have  brought  in 
the  name  of  Aineias ;  the  words  of  Thucydides  are  too  few 
to  tell  us  whether  it  did  or  not.  But  when  we  come,  as  we 
presently  shall,  to  the  elaborate  stories  in  later  writers, 
which  make  the  Elymians  of  Sicily  a  Trojan  settlement 
earlier  than  the  Achaian  capture^,  we  shall  see  the  stamp  of 
distinct  invention  yet  more  clearly.  And  alongside  of  these 
we  have  to  deal  with  another  set  of  legends  in  which  we 
hear  nothing  about  Troy,  but  in  which  we  may  suspect  that 

Legend  of  both  Greek  and  Phoenician  elements  are  minified.    We 

Hdraklds 

at  Eryx.  h^ve  already  heard  of  Herakles  at  Eryx^,  and  all  mythical 
chronology  gives  him  precedence  over  any  one  who  sailed 
away  from  burning  Ilios.  The  tale  of  earlier  Trojan 
settlement  is  plainly  inserted  to  get  over  this  chronological 
diflSculty. 

As  a  statement  of  fact,  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Elymians 
seems  to  come  one  d^ree  nearer  to  history  than  the  story  of 
Herakles  coming  to  Eryx  with  the  oxen  of  O^ryon^.  In 
Ck)mpari.  truth  it  is  one  degree  further  ofE.  The  legend  of  HSrakl^ 
stories.  grew  in  the  way  that  l^ends  do  grow,  a  way  in  which 
there  certainly  is  small  regard  for  truth,  but  in  which  there 
is  no  conscious  assertion  of  falsehood.  The  claim  to  a 
Trojan  origin  might  be  equally  made  without  any  feeling 
of  guilty  falsehood;  but  it  was  direct  invention  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mythical  growth.  As  statements  of  fact, 
both  stories  go  for  nothing.  But  both  may  be  instructive 
as  telling  us  something  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  people  among  whom  such  tales 
arose.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  existence  of  both  tales 
had  a  practical  effect  on  the  course  of  Sicilian  history.    We 

^  On  the  aooonntfl  in  Lykophrdn  and  Dionysios,  see  Appendix  XII. 
*  See  above,  p.  i8a.    On  the  legend  of  Hdraklds    in  DiodOros,    see 
Appendix  XII. 
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sliall  see  that  the  belief  that  Herakles  had  miade  Eryx  his   chap.  u. 
own  led  to  real  enterprises  on  the  part  of  men  of  Herakleid  ^*«'  ^\ 

.       .  8ult«  of  the 

birth  to  win  back  the  lands  of  their  divine  forefather^.  And  storiea. 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Segesta  claimed  to  be  children 
of  Troy  had  important  effects  when  others  who  claimed  to 
be  children  of  Troy  came  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 
Their  Trojan  origin  stood  them — or  their  successors — in 
good  stead  at  the  hands  of  their  Roman  kinsmen.  And  in  a 
certain  sense  the  claim  of  kindred  was  well  founded.  That 
is  to  say^  the  same  line  of  thought  was  at  work  in  the 
Latin  and  in  the  Elymian  legend.  Neither  could  have 
arisen  till  the  tale  of  Troy  and  that  aftergrowth  of  it  which 
grew  into  the  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  Aineias  were 
widely  spread  and  fully  accepted  far  beyond  the  immediate 
Hellenic  range.     The  claim  of  the  Elymians  to  a  direct  Alleged 

.  ....  Greek  ele- 

Greek  connexion^  through  wandering  Phokians  joining  with  ment  latent 
the  Trojan  settlers,  most  likely  came  later.     It  belongs  to  °^*^* 
times  when  Segesta  and  Eryx  had  been  brought  within  the 
direct  range  of  Greek  influence  in  Sicily  itself. 

Who  the  Elymians  were  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  as  a  The  Ely- 
matter  of  mere  g^ess-work.  When  Pausanias  calls  them 
Phrygians  ^,  it  is  simply  the  Trojan  story  in  another  shape. 
It  is  as  when  Euripides  and  a  crowd  of  other  writers  call 
the  men  of  Ilios  itself  Phrygians.  It  is  easy  to  connect 
the  Elymian  name  with  the  Elam  of  the  East ;  it  would 
be  no  less  easy  to  connect  either  or  both  with  the  Elimidtis 
of  Macedonia  or  the  Elymia  of  Arkadia  ^.  Once  more, 
all  such  mere  likenesses  of  name  go  for  nothing,  unless 
they  are  supported  by  some  strong  corroborative  evidence. 
The  Elymians  were,  in  the  Greek  sense,  barbarians.  The  The  Ely- 
alleged  Greek  intermixture  was  either  so  little  believed  or  barUns. 

^  See  Appendix  XIL 
^  y.  25.  a.    See  Appendix  XII. 

'  See  Xen.  Hell.  t.  a.  38,  vi.  5. 13,  for  the  Macedoniaa  and  the  Arkadian 
Elymia.    The  latter  seems  to  be  mentioned  nowhere  else. 
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CHAP.  n.  was  held  to  be  so  slight  as  not  to  take  them  out  of  that 
class ^  But  they  are  barbarians  who  stand  alone;  they 
are  not  Sikan ;  they  are  not  Sikel ;  they  are  not  Phoeni- 
cian. Setting  aside  one  story — ^perhaps  not  without  a 
meaning — which  brings  them^  as  well  as  Sikans  and 
Sikels,  out  of  Italy  *,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  whence 
Likeness  of  they  came.  If  we  are  driven  to  make  guesses  out  of  mere 
eUewiere.  likeness  of  name^  it  is  easier  to  pass  from  Sicily  to  Mace- 
donia or  Arkadia  or  from  Macedonia  or  Arkadia  into  Sicily 
than  it  is  to  reach  Sicily  from  Upper  Asia.  Of  the 
language  of  the  Elymians  we  have  no  certain  remains 
beyond  a  strange^  perhaps  barbarian^  case-ending  which 
has  made  its  way  into  coins  which  are  in  every  other 
respect  Greek  ^.  With  no  better  evidence  than  this,  it  is 
safest  to  confess  that  a  comer  of  Sicily  was  held  by  a 
people  of  uncertain  origin,  of  whom  we  can  only  say  that 
they  were  neither  Sikan  nor  Sikel,  neither  Greek  nor 
Phoenician,  but  that  they  were  larg^ely  brought  within  the 
range  of  both  Greek  and  Phoenician  influences. 

On  one  point  alone  we  may  perhaps  lisk  a  guess,  not 
indeed  at  chronology  in  days  when  there  is  no  reckoning 
of  time,  but  at  the  mere  order  of  settlement.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Elymians  were  an  earlier 
people  than  the  Sikans,  driven  into  a  comer  by  the  Sikans. 
They  are  &r  more  likely  to  have  been  colonists  in  the 
strictest  sense,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Greeks.  That  is,  they  were  strangers  from  some  other 
land,  who  found  a  comer  which  the  Sikans  had  failed  to 
occupy  or  from  which  they  could  be  driven  out.  That 
comer  is  one  of  the  real  comers  of  Siqily,  its  north-western 

^  They  are  not  only  oaUed  fidpfiapot  in  Thucydides*  list,  vi  2,  but  Nikias 
in  T.  II  speaks  ol  h  IScircXif  'Eyttmuoi,  Mpts  fidpfiapw.    To  be  sore,  it 
was  JQst  then  his  object  to  make  them  of  as  little  aoooont  as  might  be. 
'  Quoted  by  Dionysios  from  Hellanikos.    See  Appendix  XIL 
'  On  the  last  theory  of  all  on  this  head,  put  forth  since  this  was  written, 
I  shall  say  something  in  Appendix  XII. 
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corner;  the  Elymian  territory  lay  partly  on  the  northern   obap.  n. 
and  partly  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.    That  the  CasteUa- 
modem  Castellamare/on  its  own  deep  bay,  represents  the  £I!J^*of 
ancient  haven  of  Segesta  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt.  Segesta. 
And  if  so^  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  Sicily  belonged  to  the  Elymian  sea-board,  in  other 
words  that  no  settlement  of  any  other  people  came  between 
the  haven  of  Segesta  and  the  haven  of  Eryx.     In  truth 
there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  any  such  settlement.    The 
coast  is  rocky  and  nearly  harbourless,  and  no  town  of  any 
size  seems  ever  to  have  arisen  on.  or  near  it.     Hykkara 
was  a  Sikan  neighbour  to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Segesta ; 
Motya  was  a  Phoenician  neighbour  to  the  south  of  the 
port  of  Eryx.     But  who  shall  dare  to  guess  in  what  order 
Eryx   became   Elymian   and  Motya  Phoenician?     It  is 
enough  if  we  hold  that  the  Sikan  was  there  before  either, 
even  if  we  believe  that  Hykkara  was  not  among  the  points 
where  he  first  fixed  himself. 

The  chief  of  Elymian  cities  was  ever  Segesta,  but  the  Eryx. 
crown  of  the  Elymian  territory  was  the  sacred  mount  of 
Eryx.  The  voyager  from  Palermo  to  Trapani,  as  he  turns 
to  the  south  and  enters  the  western  sea  of  Sicily,  sees 
its  huge  mass  as  the  chief  object  in  his  view.  Its  vast 
bulk  slopes  up,  with  one  break  only  on  the  western  side, 
to  the  single  summit  once  crowned  by  the  city  and  temple, 
and  still  crowned  by  the  modem  town  which  represents 
them.  And  Eryx  soars  yet  more  proudly  through  its  con- 
trast with  the  low  peninsula  stretching  into  the  sea  in  &ce 
of  it,  the  peninsula  on  which  rose  the  town  which  was  to 
be  its  haven.  That  peninsula,  which,  from  its  sickle-like  DrepftHA. 
shape,  took  on  Greek  lips  the  name  of  Drepanon  or  Drepana, 
will  be  found  by  him  who  walks  the  streets  of  modem 
Trapani  to  rise  enough  above  the  sea  to  furnish  a  slope  on 
either  side.  But  in  the  approach  by  sea  the  buildings  of 
the  town  seem  to  float  upon  the  waters,  like  Venice  itself. 
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CHAP.  11.  Lying  close  to  the  foot  of  Eiyx,  with  the  lofty  islands  of 
Aigousa  shutting  in  the  view  behind  it^  the  aspect  of 
Drepana  is  more  striking  than  it  codld  have  been  in  any 
other  place.  What  was  its  history  ?  Little  as  we  know  of 
the  mysterious  race  that  held  Segesta,  we  know  at  least 
what  manner  of  sites  they  chose  for  their  cities.  They  are 
sites  which  help  to  prove  the  early  date  of  their  settlement 
in  Sicily.  They  are  not  such  as  either  the  Phoenician  or 
The  £lj-  the  Greek  would  have  chosen.  The  Elymian  settlers  had 
miannteo.  ^i^^iy  j^^^  learned  to  love  the  sea.  Of  their  two  sites 
neither  is  on  the  sea-shore.  Both  indeed  stand  within 
sight  of  the  sea ;  one  of  them  is  very  near  to  it ;  both  in 
aftertimes  had  havens  on  its  shore ;  but  we  may  doubt 
whether  they  had  havens  from  the  b^^ning.  We  may 
suspect  that  Drepana  did  not  become  the  haven  of  Eryx 
till  ages  after  Eryx,  town  and  temple,  had  come  into 
being. 
Seflresta  The    two    absolutely  certain   Elymian    sites   are  well 

^  '^'  contrasted  with  one  another.  For  the  centre  of  Elymian 
power  a  site  was  chosen  at  once  conspicuous  within  its 
own  bounds  and  shrouded  from  the  outer  world.  For 
the  outpost  of  the  race  in  the  face  of  mankind,  for 
their  hill-fortress  looking  over  land  and  sea,  they  chose 
a  site  which  might  seem  to  have  received  a  charge 
from  nature  to  make  itself  renowned  by  illustrious  deeda 
Of  these  two  settlements  everything  suggests  that  the 
inland  Segesta  was  the  elder.  The  founders  of  Eiyx 
indeed  neglected  what,  according  to  all  Oreek  and  Phoeni- 
cian ideas,  was  a  most  tempting  site  in  the  peninsula  of 
Drepana,  and  preferred  to  place  their  city  on  the  top  of  a 
Relations  huge  mountain.  Still  Eryx  stands  in  a  close  relation  to 
to  the  sea.  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  waters  form  a  large  part  of  its  wide  land- 
scape^ and  they  all  but  wash  one  side  of  the  rock  itself. 
Once,  we  may  believe,  the  rock  itself  was  an  island.  But 
Segesta  is  wholly  inland.    From  its  height  indeed  the  sea 
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forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  view ;  but  it  is  tlie  distant  ohaf.  u. 
view  of  a  bay  fenced  in  by  land  on  either  side,  a  bay  which 
comes  nearer  than  any  other  in  Sicily  to  reminding  us  of 
the  inland  seas  of  Greece.  At  Eryx  the  sea  is  an  imme^ 
diate  neighbour ;  at  Segesta  it  is  a  distant  friend  or  a 
distant  enemy;  when  Segesta  was  first  founded,  it  was 
most  likely  a  distant  enemy.  The  haven  of  Segesta  or 
Castellamare  is  full  six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
ancient  town,  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  Peiraieus 
from  Athens.  The  founders  of  S^^ta  took  the  sea  into 
their  reckonings  only  to  keep  as  far  from  its  waters  as  they 
could.  In  idea  at  least,  Segesta  belongs  to  the  oldest  class  Segesu 
of  cities ;  Eryx  belongs  to  a  class  at  least  one  stage  younger,  gettlement. 
And,  while  Segesta  has  utterly  perished,  Eryx  still  survives 
under  a  borrowed  name.  An  existing  town,  a  dwelling- 
place  of  man,  still  in  part  girded  by  its  ancient  walls,  has 
never  ceased  to  sit  on  the  mountain-top,  on  the  site  of  the 
Elymian  city  and  of  its  famous  house  of  Aphrodite. 

Segesta  then,  the  greater  and,  we  may  safely  add,  the  PoriUon  of 
older,  of  the  Elymian  settlements,  was  a  city  essentially  ^^ 
inland.     Its  distance  from  any  other  town  is  considerable. 
Phoenician  Panormos  and  Motya,  whose   settlement  may 
have  been  as  old  as  that  of  Segesta  itself,  and  Greek 
Selinous,  which  assuredly  did  not  arise  till  long  after  any 
of  them,  were  its  nearest  neighbours  of  importance.     Two 
Sikan  posts,  Hykkara  on  the  coast  and  inland  Entella^, 
stood  nearer,  but  were  of  less  moment.    Panormos,  Motya^ 
and  Selinous,  holding  their  several  points  on  three  shores 
of  the  island,  thus  held  Segesta  hemmed  in  between  them. 
With  its  Phoenician  neighbours  the  Elymian  city  seems  to  It§  rela- 
have  been  on  good  terms  from  the  b^inning  *  ;   but  we  phceni- 
often   hear  of  its  disputes  about  boundaries  and   other  ^J^j^^^ 

'  On  the  Sikftn,  not  Elymian,  character  of  Entella,  see  above,  p.  123, 
and  Appendix  XII. 

*  Thncydides  (vi.  2)  speaks  of  the  Phoenicians  when  they  withdrew 
westward  as  ^v/i/iaxiff  viawoi  r§  rStw  *E\(r/iaiy. 
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CHAP.  n.  matters  with  its  one  Greek  neighbour  Selinous.  As  the 
territory  of  the  two  commonwealths  marched  on  each 
other,  it  is  plain  that  the  land  of  the  two  together  stretched 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  sea,  and  cut  off  PhcB- 
SegeBta  nician  Motya  from  Phoenician  Panormos  and  Solous.  But 
Selinou8.  ^^  ^^^  most  memorable  occasion  of  dispute  between  Segesta 
and  Selinous,  the  ground  of  quarrel  shows  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  commonwealths  were  not  alwayB 
unfriendly,  and  also  that  Segesta  must^  by  that  time  at 
leasts  have  made  no  small  progress  in  Hellenic  ways.  The 
dispute  turned,  not  only  on  questions  of  boundary,  but  on 
rights  of  marriage  ^.  Oreek  Selinous  would  hardly  have 
granted  rights  of  that  kind  to  a  city  of  mere  barbarians^ 
who  had  shown  no  capacity  for  entering  the  Hellenic  fold. 
Name  of  What  little  we  know  of  Segesta  in  other  wajrs  leads  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  name  of  the  city  was  changed 
on  Hellenic  lips  according  to  a  law  of  change  which  affected 
many  words  in  the  Oreek  lang^uage  itself.  Segesta-^-the 
Latins,  as  usual;  preserved  the  true  name — became  Egesta 
or  Aigesta  in  all  Greek  writings,  save  on  the  coins  of  the 
Greek  city  itself.  On  those  coins,  silver  and  copper,  spread  over 
of  Segesu.  the  wholc  time  of  Greek  numismatic  art  in  Sicily,  coins  with 
the  hound,  the  nymph,  and  the  river-god,  the  art  is  Oreek, 
the  language  is  Oreek,  save  that  the  name  of  the  town 
always  keeps  its  native  b^^inning,  and  sometimes  puts  on  a 
native  ending  '•  The  surviving  monuments  of  Segesta  are 
Oreek ;  on  that  it  is  hardly  needful  to  insist.  But  on  some 
of  these  points  the  Phoenicians  themselves  came  under 
Oreek  influence  no  less  than  the  Elymians.  The  coinage  of 
Panormos  became  no  less  Greek  in  point  of  art  than  that 
of  Segfesta.  Segesta  however  had  points  of  connexion 
with  Greece  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Panormos  or  any 

^  Thac  yi  6 ;  wtpl  re  yofwcwy  rirwr  itai  wtpi  'jfit  dfi^afiffHiTWf. 
'  Some  of  the  coiiis  are  of  very  fine  work ;  but  the  head  of  Segesta  is 
not  like  the  head  either  of  Arethoosa  or  of  Queen  PhUittis. 
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other  Phoenician  city.  Had  we  not  been  distinctly  told  (oap.  n. 
that  Segesta  was  not  a  Greek  city^  we  should  hardly  have 
found  it  out  from  the  facts  of  her  history.  Thucydides 
tells  us  that  the  people  of  Segesta  were  Elymian,  and  that 
the  Elymians  were  barbarians ;  but  neither  in  his  narrative 
nor  in  any  other  are  they  systematically  marked  oflE  as  Ely- 
mian  and  barbarian  in  the  way  in  which  both  Phoenicians 
and  Sikels  are  marked  off.  Siesta  is  constantly  spoken 
of  along  with  the  Greek  cities,  Selinous  or  any  other,  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace,  without  any  hint  that  she  was 
not  a  Greek  city  like  the  rest.  A  war  with  Siesta,  a 
treaty  with  Segesta,  is  hardly  ever  spoken  of  as  a  war  or  a 
treaty  with  barbarians.  The  truth  no  doubt  is  that,  as  Effect 
the  non-Hellenic  origin  of  the  Elymians  was  believed  in  Trojan 
and  boasted  of  by  themselves,  the  people  of  Segesta  were,  *'*^^^<>*>- 
in  a  formal  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  neces- 
sarily set  down  as  barbarians,  and  any  orator  to  whom  it 
was  convenient  could  speak  of  them  9s  such.  But  the 
origin  which  they  claimed,  non-Hellenic  as  it  was, 
brought  them  near  to  Hellas.  The  Trojan  had  a  right 
in  the  Homeric  tale  as  well  as  the  Achaian.  And 
they  must  have  been  very  early  admitted  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  Hellenic  life  in  a  way  in  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian never  could  be  admitted  and  the  Sikel  could  not  be 
as  yet. 

The  still  abiding  remains  of  Segesta  are  among  the^j^of 
most  striking  remains  of  antiquity,  and  they  have  a^*®^®"^* 
character  of  their  own  in  which  no  other  monuments  have 
a  share.  But  they  tell  us  less  of  the  city  itself  than  the 
remains  of  many  other  ancient  towns,  whether  destroyed  or 
still  existing.  At  Segesta  there  is  next  to  nothing  that  can 
be  called  ruins.  No  solitary  columns  stand,  as  at  Nemea 
and  Corinth  and  by  the  Syracusan  harbour,  as  surviving 
witnesses  of  great  buildings  which  have  &llen.  There  is 
no  group  of  buildings,  standing,  as  at  Poseiddnia,  or  mined, 
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CHAP.  n.   as  at  Selinous^  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  looking  on 
The  the  remains  of  a  great  city.    The  temple  of  Segesta  stands 

by  itself;  as  far  as  there  is  anything  about  the  temple 
itself  to  tell  us^  it  might  have  been  meant  to  stand  by  itself 
on  its  hill^  like  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  its  dale.  It  has 
indeed  a  fellow^  a  second  witness  of  the  great  days  of  Se- 
gesta ;  but  while  the  temple  on  its  lower  hill  is  seen  far 
The  away,  the  theatre  on  its  loftier  hill  is  barely  seen  from 

the  foot  of  its  own  height.  The  hill  of  the  temple  stands 
between  two  loftier  hills.  Of  these,  that  which  forms  the 
akropolis,  the  hill  of  the  theatre,  parted  from  the  temple 
by  a  steep  chasm,  stands  to  the  left  in  the  ordinary  ap- 
Viewof  proach.  Prom  the  akropolis  we  feel  that  the  Elymian 
Symian  territory  forms  a  whole.  The  eye  ranges  over  its  full 
^^^'  extent.  The  gulf  of  Castellamare  is  seen  to  the  north; 
the  mountain  of  Eryx  to  the  west.  And  little  is  seen  that 
is  not  Elymian.  The  only  towns  that  come  in  view  are 
the  two  Saracen  creations  of  Alcamo  and  Calatafimi,  which 
arose  as  in  some  sort  substitutes  for  Segesta  after  its  ruin. 
The  extent  of  the  lower  city  is  unmarked  by  walls ;  but, 
as  we  follow  the  steep  path  which  leads  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  the  akropolis  to  its  summit,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  line  of  the  rampart,  while  at  one  point  there  are  the 
clear  remains  of  a  square  strengthening  tower.  In  the 
same  hill-side,  looking  towards  the  sea,  the  theatre  is  hewn 
out  after  the  Greek  fashion.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  runs 
a  small  stream,  sometimes  swelled  by  rain  into  a  fierce 
torrent.  It  is  a  tributary  of  Timole6n's  Krimisos,  and  is 
the  stream  to  which  the  people  of  Segesta,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  supposed  Trojan  origin,  gave  the  name  of  Skaman- 
dros^ 
Eryx.  The   other  Elymian  settlement,  Eryx   on  its  mightier 

hill,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Saint  Julian's  Mount, 
with  no  single  object  to  compare  to  the  theatre,  still  less 
^  See  Died.  zx.  71. 
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to  the  temple^  of  Segesta^  has^  as  a  city^  more  to  show.  chap.  ii. 
And  the  spot  has  been  clad  by  l^^nd  and  by  later  history 
with  attractions  and  associations  of  so  many  kinds  that 
it  is  at  once  needful  and  a  little  hard  to  think  of  Eryx 
as  simply  the  other  Elymian  settlement  in  Sicily.  The 
alleged  Trojan  origin  of  the  people^  the  dedication  of  the 
great  temple  to  Aphrodite  mother  of  Aineias^  natorally 
suggested  to  Virgil  the  bringing  of  Eryx  into  a  tale  into 
which  he  had  already  brought  Carthage.  At  this  l^^nd 
we  shall  presently  glance ;  in  historic  times  Eryx  comes  to 
the  front  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  striking  passages 
in  the  first  great  war  between  her  then  Phoenician  foe  and 
her  Roman  kinsman.  And  the  great  temple  lived  on  when  The 
Eryx  as  a  city  had  ceased  to  be.  The  height  was  crowded  ^  ®" 
with  worshippers* ;  the  fame  of  Aphrodite  of  Eryx  went 
forth  into  all  lands;  the  name  of  the  mount  became 
familiar  in  poetic  phrase ;  and  '*  Erycina  ridens  *'  has  been 
known  to  many  who  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the 
primitive  Elymian  settlement  or  even  to  the  fortress  so 
stoutly  defended  by  Hamilkar. 

Eryx  then  differs  from  Segesta  in  that,  without  being 
a  city  in  or  upon  the  sea,  it  is  emphatically  a  city  by  and 
above  the  sea.  The  mountain  rises  on  its  north-western  The 
eide,  if  not  sheer  from  the  waters,  yet  with  the  merest  ^^^j^^'* 
rim  of  land  between  the  waves  and  the  mountain.  To  the 
west  and  south  lies  the  wide  lowland  which  forms  the 
western  seaboard  of  Sicily,  suggesting  the  kindred  flat«  of 
Somerset  and  Gwent  on  either  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
To  the  west  lie  Drepana  and  the  isles  of  Aigousai, 
standing  like  guard-ships  off  the  coast  and  lifting  their 
bold  outlines  high  above  the  waters.  They  suggest  the 
islands  by  the  Dalmatian  shore ;  one  indeed  almost  rivals 
the  comb-like  sky-line  of  Meleda.     The  mountain  of  Eryx 

^  See  the  acoount  of  Eiyx  in  Romiui  days  which  Dioddros  brings  in  before 
its  time,  iy.  8$. 
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CHAP.  n.   undoubtedly  looks  forth  on  summits  liigher  than  itself, 
in  the  direction  of  the  range  which  fences  in  the  land  of 
Its    ^        Panormos  to  the  east.     But  in  the  wide  view  over  land 
view.         and  sea^  the  points  really  to  notice  are  that^  while  it  looks 
back  to  its  fellow^  perhaps  its  parent,  Segesta,   it  also 
looks  down  on  one  of  the  heads  of  Phoenician  Sicily.    Some 
.  say  that  at  specially  favourable  times  a  glimpse  may  be 
had  of  Africa  itself.     One  thing  is  certain ;  nowhere  does 
the  solitary  mountain  rise   so  proudly  over  the  whole 
western  land  as  when  we  draw  near  to  Sicily  in  the  path 
of  the  enemy,  the  path  that  brought  the  Carthaginian  and 
Eryxfrom  the  Saraceu  to  her  shores.     As  Eryx  is  seen  from  the 
ge^,        "  African  sea,  we  understand  the  mistaken  belief  of  Polybios  ^ 
that  it  was,  among  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  the  next  in 
height  to  jEtna.    Far  lower,  not  only  than  ^tna,  but  than 
a  crowd  o£  other  Sicilian  mountains,  Eryx,  the  western 
akropolis  of  Sicily  ',  holds  the  place  of  jEtna,  the  eastern 
akropolis,  in  its  own  quarts  of  the  island.     The  height 
may  seem  to  beckon  to  the  men  of  Africa  to  come  and  take 
possession ;  it  may  seem  to  stand  forth  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  land  against  them.    The  recorded  history  of  the  moun- 
tain and  of  the  city  on  its  sommit  is  inseparably  wound  up 
with  the  tale  of  Phoenicia  in  Sicily,  and  above  all  with 
its  last  stage.    We  seem  to  have  a  panorama  of  the  wars 
of  Greece,  Africa,  and  Italy,  spread  out  before  us,  when 
we  look  down  close  beneath  our  feet  on  the  waters  which 
saw  the  defeat  of  Publius  Claudius  and  the  victory  of  Ghdus 
Lutatius.    And  further  to  the  south,  we  look  to  the  low 
western  point  of  Sicily,  with  the  lower  isle  of  Motya 
beside  it,  calling  up  at  once  the  most  stirring  tale  of 
war&re  in  the  Punic  wars  of  Bome  and  the  bloodiest  day 
of  victory  in  the  Punic  wars  of  Syracuse. 
Eryx  and        If  in  all  this  we  have  a  contrast  to  the  other  Elymian 
site  of  Segesta,  we  have  a  yet  stronger  contrast  to  the 
*  See  ftbove,  p.  57.  •  See  above,  p.  54. 
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great  Sikel  site  of  Henna.  Both  heights  supplied  sites  obap,  n. 
equally  commanding  for  the  throne  of  a  patron  deity  and 
for  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  people.  But  the  waves  beat 
at  the  foot  of  Eryx ;  from  Henna  the  line  of  the  waters 
is  but  seldom  and  faintly  seen.  To  the  foot  of  Eryx  the 
keels  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  came  to  traffic,  perhaps  to  conquer. 
The  navel  of  Sicily  lay  open  to  no  such  rude  and  sudden 
invasions.  None  could  reach  her  in  war  or  in  peace  who 
had  not  dwelled  long  enough  on  the  soil  of  Sicily  to  draw 
in  something  of  local  feeling  from  the  soil  of  Sicily. 
Hence  came  that  gradual  mixture  of  Greek  and  Sikel 
religion  and  everything  else  of  which  Henna  is  the  centre 
and  type.  At  the  stages  of  the  process  we  can  only 
guess ;  but  of  the  general  nature  of  the  process  we  have 
no  doubt.  But  at  the  process  by  which  the  temple  on 
Eryx  became  a  house  of  PhcBuician  Ashtoreth  we  cannot 
even  guess.  We  cannot  even  feel  sure  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a  house  of  Ashtoreth  from  the  b^inning.  For 
of  the  nature  of  Elymian  religion  we  can  say  nothing. 
So  again  we  at  once  ask  whether  the  haven  of  Eryx,  the  Questions 
haven  which  supplanted  the  city  on  the  height,  was  the  haven  temple  and 
of  Eryx  when  Eryx  was  purely  Elymian,  or  whether  it  only  ^^  '^^^^ 
became  so  in  later  times  under  PhcBuician  rule  or  at  least 
under  Phoenician  influence.  We  ask  again  whether  the 
island  which  seems  hardly  to  rise  above  the  waters,  that 
Motya  which  was  for  several  ages  so  great  a  Phoenician 
stronghold,  was  abeady  in  Phoenician  hands  when  Elymian 
settlers  first  occupied  the  mount  of  Eryx.  Such  questions 
make  us  feel  the  difference  between  history,  even  of  the 
vaguest  kind,  and  simple  guess-work.  To  the  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Sicily  we  can  give  no  dates;  we  must 
remember  that  the  event  to  which  we  can  give  an  ap- 
proximate date,  the  choice  of  Motya  as  one  of  the  points 
to  be  kept  as  a  seat  of  Phoenician  power  ^,  tells  us  nothing 
*  ThocyL  a. 
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CHAP.  n.   as  to  the  original  foundation  of  Motya,  most  likely  ages 
Phoenician  earlier.     But  the  Phoenician  settlements^  if  without  date, 
Elymian     ^"^  still  historic ;  we  know  what  folk  their  founders  were 
menti        *^^  from  what  land  they  came.     We  know  their  tongue 
and  their  writing,  and  the  great  place  which  that  tongue 
and  writing  holds  in  the  history  of  the  culture  of  our 
own  stock.     We  can  call  up  some  kind  of  picture  of  the 
Phoenician  settlers  on  Motya;    we  can  call   up  none  of 
The  the  Elymian   settlers  on  Eryx.     We  can  only  say  that 

begin  as  a  the  man  of  Canaan,  whether  at  Sidon  or  at  Motya,  loved 
^^^'  ^  '    to  live  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood  of  the  waters,  while 
he  who,  from  whatever  quarter  he   came,  loved   to  call 
himself  a  man  of  Troy,  even  when  dwelling  near  the  sea, 
even  when  ready  to  make  immediate  use  of  the  nearness 
of  the  sea,  liked  better  to  plant  his  actual  dwelling-place 
Greater      on  the  highest   top    of    a   steep    mountain.     Whatever 
thePhoe-    were  their  relative  dates,  the  Phoenician  of  Motya  must 
nician».      ^^^  looked   up  at  Eryx  with   the  feeling  that  he  re- 
presented a  further  advance  in  liuman  progress  than  his 
neighbour.      The  hill  city   of   Eryx,   looking  down  on 
its    haven   at   Drepana,   belongs  to   the   same  stage  as 
the  elder  Corinth  looking  down  from  its  peak  on  what 
were  to  be   the  two   havens  at   its   feet.      When  men 
settled  on  Akrokorinthos,  Corinth  was  not  yet  dreamed 
of  as  a  centre  of  the  world's  traffic.     Nor  did  any  such 
dream  fill  the  thoughts  of  the  settlers  on  Eryx,  even  if 
they  presently  learned,  like  the  settlers  of  Akrokorinthos, 
to  value  Drepana  as   the    outlet  to  the  watery  paths. 
When  and  under  what  influences  they  took  that  step, 
we  cannot  even  g^ess.     They  may  have  grown  to  that 
stage   of  themselves;    they  may  have  followed    Phoeni- 
cian models;   they  may  have  been  brought  early  under 
Different    Phoenician  lordship.     We  cannot  say;   wq  can  only  say 
at^^  ^^^  the  two  Elymian   settlements   seem    to   have   lain 
and  Eryx.  ^^^^^  ^  different  influences.     Segesta  practically  became 
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Greek  5  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Eryx  practically  ohap.  n. 
became  Phoenician.  When  it  did  so  we  cannot  say.  The 
great  existing  monnments  of  Eryx  are  PhcBnician^  bnt 
Phoenician  of  the  days  of  Carthage.  They  must  have 
been  built  a  good  many  ages  after  the  time  when  Drepana 
first  became  the  haven  of  Eryx. 

Of  these  Phoenician  remains  at  Eryx,  and  of  such  other  Legend  of 
notices  as  we  can  find  of  the  influence  of  Phoenicia  on  the 
Elymians  of  Sicily,  we  may  speak  elsewhere.  It  will  be 
well  at  this  stage  to  look  at  the  various  forms  of  leg^d 
which  have  grown  up  on  the  soil  of  Eryx  and  elsewhere  in 
Elymian  Sicily  as  to  the  foundation  and  early  fortunes  of 
the  Elymian  settlement.  The  legend  of  Herakles  hasl^ogendof 
every  sign  of  being  the  oldest;  but  it  is  not  strictly 
a  foundation  legend,  and  it  is  a  local  l^end  of  Eryx  which 
in  no  way  touches  S^^ta.  Its  value  is  this,  that  the 
story  of  Ddrieus  shows  it  to  have  been  fully  accepted  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  further  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Trojan  story,  which  is  thereby  proved  to  be 
a  later  invention.  Herakles  coming  from  the  West  into  its  value. 
Sicily  with  the  oxen  of  Geryones  is  a  story  which  we  have 
come  across  already.  But  at  Bhegion,  at  Syracuse,  at 
Agyrium  *,  we  meet  with  mere  episodes  or  additions  to  the 
story;  at  Eryx  the  story  itself  is  at  home.  The  hero  has 
come  back  from  the  isle  beyond  Ocean  ^;  he  has  passed  H6rakl68  in 
through  the  land  of  Tartessos  and  has  fought  his  fight 
with  the  Ligurians;  the  stony  plain  of  La  Crau  to  this 
day  bears  witness  to  the  formidable  artillery  which  Zeus 

^  See  above,  pp.  77,  122,  and  Appendix  II. 

'  He  orosses  the  Ocean  to  get  to  Ery  theia  in  the  golden  cup  (xp^o'cov  Sims, 
k¥  $  rhv  i»cfav6v  Sictr^pcurc)  in  ApoUoddros,  ii.  5.  10.  The  superior  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  IHoddros  (iv.  17  et  seqq.)  hides  this  in  a  cloud  of 
words.  But  a  Sicilian  voice  had  already  told  the  story  in  the  Geryoneid 
of  StdiiichoroB,  of  which  we  have  such  a  precious  fragment;  Bergk, 
ii.  309. 
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oHAP.n.   rained  down  to  the  help  of  his  son  ^    He  has  passed  through 
Italy  and  had  cleared  the  site  that  teas  to  be  Rome  from 
the  robber  Cacus  ^.    At  last  he  reaches  the  strait  of  Sicilj. 
in  Sidly.     Then  he  desires  to  see  the  land  and  fewims  across^  seem- 
ingly with  the  whole  herd  as  his  compatiions^    In  another 
tale  a  single  bull  escapes  and  swims  aOfoss^  and  the  hero 
follows  in  some  other  sort^      He   goes  westward;    at 
different  stages  of  his  journey  the  nymp)lB  of  the  land 
throw  up  the  warm  waters  of  Himera  atkl  S^^ta  to 
Hiiwreit-  refresh  him  on  his  journey  ^     His  exploit  at  Eryx  is 
^Z^       told  with  some  varieties  of  detail;   but  in  any  case  he 
overcomes  in  wrestling  the  king  or  the  king's  son  of  the 
land,  who  has  either  given  his  name  to  the  mountain  or 
has  taken  his  name  from  it.     The  former  is  the  earlier  and 
more  usual  process;    Eryx  king  of  the  Elymians  was 
surely  looked  on  as  a   founder  and  ep6nymo9.    In  one 
account  he  is  son  of  Poseiddn ;  in  another  he  is  son  of  tho 
No  lign  of  reigning  king  Boutas  by  Aphrodite  ^.   Here  there  is  no  sign 
^^'         of  Troy;  but  there  is  much  material  which  a  later  l^^d- 
maker  might  weave  into  a  Trojan  story.     There  is  no  hint 
whence  King  Boutas  or  King  Eryx  came;  but  they  are 
brought  within  a  mythological  range  which  may  easily  be 
Phoenician.    In  one  version  Hdrakl^  and  Eryx  wrestle  on 

^  So  said  iEsoh  jluB  in  Pmndtheiu  Unboond.  Strabo  quotes  the  Tenei, 
iv.  i~7;  bat  the  bolta  of  Zeiu  were  sadly  misapplied  when  they  were  used 
to  pave  the  streets  of  Aries. 

*  That  is,  if  we  believe  liyj's  episode  in  i.  7.  Bat  oar  gaide  from 
Agyrinm,  who  ought  to  kuow  about  his  own  patron,  instead  of  a  robber 
Caousy  has  (iv.  ai)  a  worthy  patrician  called  Csedus,  who  joins  with 
Pinarius  in  welcoming  the  hero.  Was  Cacus  the  epdnymat  of  a  gen$ 
Caeia? 

'  Diod.  iv.  23 ;  rcb  fiiv  ficvs  kwtpaiwaty  tls  rijiv  SorcXidr,  ttbr^  9^  ra^pw 
tcipon  Xa06fMe¥ot,  iitw^aro  t6v  wSpoi^, 

*  The  story  of  the  escaped  flrakos  we  have  heard  already.  See  Ap- 
pendix  IL 

*  Diod.  iv.  33.  He  goes  on  to  mention  those  of  Himera  and  Segesta. 
See  above,  pp.  76,  77. 

*  See  Appendix  Xn, 
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the  terms,  that  H^rakles,  if  defeated^  shall  give  Eryx  the   chap.  n. 
oxen,  that  Eryx,  if  defeated,  shall  give  HSrakl^  the  land  J^^y 
of  Eryx.     The  land  passes  to  Herakl^,  who  leaves  it,  as  it  Hdrakl^ 
were  on  lease,  to  its  own  people,  who  are  to  give  it  up  when-         ^  ' 
ever  a  descendant  of  his  comes  to  claim  it  ^. 

This  tenure  sounds  very  much  as  if  it  were  devised  Its  origiu. 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Spartan  Ddrieus  in  the  sixth 
century  *.  But  the  story  of  Ddrieus  shows  none  the  less  that 
the  legend  of  H^rakl^  at  Eryx  was  by  that  time  fully 
established ;  it  thereby,  as  we  have  said,  takes  away  any 
claim  to  antiquity  on  the  part  of  the  Trojan  story.  That 
story  again  we  have  in  several  shapes.  The  oldest,  we  Oldest 
may  be  sure,  as  it  is  the  simplest,  is  that  which  we  find  in  Trojan 
Thucydides.  Here  we  have  no  names  ;  we  are  merely  told  ■***'y* 
that  the  Elymians  who  settled  Segesta  and  Eryx  were 
Trojans  who  came  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  The  later 
and  more  detailed  stories  were  perhaps  devised  by  men  who 
saw  that,  if  the  Elymians  did  not  settle  on  Eryx  till  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  H^rakles  could  not  have  found  a  king  of 
the  Elymians  reigning  there.  We  are  now  told  that.  Later 
before  the  days  of  Priam,  a  leading  man  in  Troy,  call  him 
Phoinodamas  or  anything  else  ^,  drew  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  Laomed6n.  He  is  slain;  his  sons  are  slain;  but  the 
slayer  scruples  to  slay  the  dead  man^s  maiden  daughters, 
while  he  fears  to  give  them  in  marriage  to  ftny  man  in 
Troy.  He  hands  them  over  to  merchants,  bidding  them 
to  take  them  to  as  &r  a  country  as  possible.  One  account 
says  that  they  were  to  take  them  to  the  land  of  the 
Laistrygones — a  dark  way  of  naming  Sicily — seemingly 
that  they  may  be  eaten,  either  by  the  Laistrygones  them- 
selves or  by  some  other  of  the  monsters  of  the  unknown 

*  This  is  the  vertion  of  Dioddroe.    See  Appendix  XII,  as  also  the  more 
meagre  aooount  of  ApollodAros. 

*  See  Herod,  v.  43.    We  shaU  oome  to  him  again. 

'  These  are  the  two  versions  of  LykophrAn  and  Dionysios,  compared  in 
detail  in  Appendix  XII, 

P  2 
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oHAP.  n.  land.  Of  two  of  the  maidens  we  hear  but  little,  the 
Birth  of  third  becomes,  either  by  an  admiring  fellow-passenger 
igertofl ;  ^^  j^y  ^j^^  river-god  Krimisos,  the  mother  of  a  son  named 
Aigestos.  Of  these  two  stories  of  parentage  the  former 
has  a  prosaic  and  pragmatizing  sound.  But  all  three  sisters 
seem  to  join  in  building  a  temple  to  a  power  who  is 
most  darkly  described,  but  in  whom  we  may  dimly  see 
Aphrodite,  mother  of  the  wrestler  Eryx^.  Eryx  him- 
self is  not  named,  neither  is  H^rakles;  but  their  story 
s6ems  taken  for  granted.  Aigestos,  brought  up  in  Sicily, 
learns  the  tongue  and  habits  of  the  country,  seemingly 
his  story,  those  of  the  Sikans.  But  he  does  not  forget  his  Trojan 
descent ;  he  goes  and  bears  arms  for  Hies  in  the  Achaian 
siege,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  he  comes  back  to 
Sicily  with  a  oomrade  named  Elymos.  Elymos  is  oddly 
Elyiiios  described  as  a  bastard  of  Anchis^,  the  son,  we  are  to 
Anchisdi.  suppose,  of  somc  mother  even  less  lawful  than  Aphro- 
dite ^.  Aphrodite's  own  son  Aineias  is  in  one  version  not 
mentioned  at  all ;  in  another  Aigestos  is  said  to  have 
entertained  him  on  his  way  to  Italy  and  by  his  help  to 
have  founded  the  cities  of  Aigesta  (Segesta)  and  Eryx. 
The  visit  of  Aineias  was  also  witnessed  by  his  temple  at 
Segesta  and  by  the  altar  of  Aphrodit^-Aineias  on  the 
height  of  Eryx  ^. 
Aphroditd-  We  may  be  tempted  to  guess  that  it  was  this  altar, 
whatever  meaning  we  put  on  the  surname  of  the  goddess, 
which  suggested  the  visit  of  Aineias  to  Sicily.  One  thing 
is  plain;  in  these  tales  there  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  date  given  by  Thucydides  to  the  Elymian  settlement 
with  the  earUer  date  implied  in  the  story  of  Hdrakles. 
The  beginnings  of  settlement  come  before  the  fall  of  Ilios ; 

^  Mrjripos  Zripvv0las  ofjKby  fUyav  in  Ljkophrdn,  958.   See  Appendix  XII. 
'  llr6fiBov  'Ayx^ov  v6$ov,  says  LykophrOn,  965.    This  must  be  the  same 
M  the  Elymos  of  the  other  story. 

'  On  this  epithet  of  Aphzoditd,  see  Appendix  XII. 
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but  the  actual  foundation  of  the  Elymian  towns^  and  the  chap.  u. 
Elymian  name  itself^  come  after  it.  That  the  tale  is  of  Evidence 
Greek  devising,  and  not  of  native  birth  at  Eryi  or  else-  ^  ***"^®^ 
where^  appears  from  the  form  given  to  the  name  of  the 
epSnymos.  He  does  not  reproduce  the  real  name  of  the 
Eljmian  city,  namely  Segesta^  but  its  Greek  shape  Aigesta 
or  Egesta.  To  give  that  city  and  its  fellow  greater  dignity, 
Aineias  is  brought  in  in  person.  An  opening  was  thereby 
made  for  many  further  improvements.  Virgil  recast  the  Viign'if 
tale  at  pleasure ;  or,  more  truly,  he  made  but  few  changes  '^^' 
in  the  story  itself,  but  he  worked  many  of  its  details  into 
his  daring  conception  of  a  tale  which  should  bring  together 
the  beginnings  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome.  In  such  a  tale 
the  geographical  position  of  Sicily  made  it  as  impossible 
to  leave  it  out  as  in  the  real  story  of  the  Punic  wars.  But 
it  is  worth  noticing  how  little  Virgil  has  to  say  about  the 
Elymian  comer  of  Sicily,  as  long  as  the  scene  of  the  story 
lies  at  Carthage  or  under  Carthaginian  influences.  When 
Aineias  tells  his  story  to  Dido,  he  has  a  g^ood  deal  to  tell 
about  the  eastern  coast,  about  the  Kykldpes  and  the 
Laistrygones  and  the  fountain  of  Arethousa^.  He  sees 
Kamarina  and  Gela,  and  Akragas  on  its  height,  ages  before 
they  came  into  being,  and  he  supplies  Selinous  with  an 
epithet  of  doubtful  meaning^.  He  paints  the  haven  of 
Lilybaion  as  one  who  had  himself  felt  a  keel  scrape  on  the 
bottom  of  its  sluggish  waters.  He  brings  Anchises  to 
Drepana  to  die  ^ ;  we  barely  hear  that  he  is  buried  ^.     Of 

^  Mn.  iii.  554-696,  with  the  picture  of  the  ttr»it  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Helenos,  iii.  414  et  seqq. 
«  iii.  705  ;  "Palmosa  Selinus," 
^  lb.  706; 

*'  Et  y»da  dura  lego  sazis  Libybeia  csdofs. 
Hino  Drepani  me  portus  et  inlntabilia  ora 
Acdpit." 
*  Not  at  all  in  iii.  710 ;  but  in  y.  30  Sioilj  is 

"Qu8B  Dardaninm  tellus  mihi  terrat  Aoetten, 
£t  patris  AnohiRm  gremio  oompleotitor 
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CHAP.  II.  the  special  attractions  of  that  comer  of  Sicily,  of  the 
countrymen  and  kinsfolk  he  is  to  meet  there^  we  hear 
nothing  from  Aineias'  own  mouth  ^  till  Carthage  is  left 
behind  and  Dido  has  perished.  Then  come  the  funeral 
games  of  Anchis^^  and  the  chief  persons  of  the  Elymian 
legend  are  gradually  brought  in.  Aigestos  is  softened  into 
Acestes;  he  becomes  the  son  of  the  river  Erimisos  by  a 
Trojan  mother^  without  any  mention  of  the  earlier  stages 
HeiyDiuB.  of  the  story  *.  Helymus^  so  written,  suggests  a  question 
as  to  the  true  form  of  the  national  name ;  but  the  Helymus 
of  Virgil  is  a  youth,  a  youth  of  Trinakria  ^,  clearly  not  a 
son  of  the  deceased  hero  of  the  rite.  Butas  is  named  as 
a  wrestler,  but  only  as  one  who  had  passed  away,  and  who 
belongs  to  another  part  of  the  world  ^.  The  ejponymos 
Eryx — here  not  connected  with  anything  as  an  epSnymas — 
and  his  fight  with  Herakl^  are  remembered  and  referred 
to,  and  the  brotherhood  of  Eryx  and  Aineias,  both  children 
of  Aphrodite,  is  not  forgotten  *.  In  his  place  as  a  wrestler 
has  come  another  epdnymos,  Entellus,  clearly  meant  as 
the  representative  of  Entella,  looked  on  as  an  Elymian 
town^.     Aineias  is  in  great  doubt  whether  he  shall  not 

'  Ilionetu  (i.  549)  goes  more  into  detail  than  Aineias  himself  at  this 
stage  of  the  story ; 

"Sunt  et  Sicolis  regionibus  urbes 
Arvaqae,  Trojanoque  a  sanguine  clarus  Aoestes." 

"Oocurrit  Acestee 
Horridns  in  jacuUs  et  pelle  Libystidis  urse; 
TVoia  Grimiso  oonoeptum  flumine  mater 
Quem  genuit" 
Why  does  he  get  his  bear-skin  firom  Libya  t 
'  V.  300. 

*  V.  37a ; 
'^Victorem  Buten  immani  oorpore,  qui  se 

Bebryoia  veniens  Amyci  de  gente  ferebat.'' 
This  is  a  Trojan  memory,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  story. 

'  y.  39a  et  seqq.  In  41  a  Aoestes  speaks  to  Aineias  of  "  germanus  Eryx 
qucndam  tuus,"  and  in  v.  24  he  himself  speaks  of  **  litora  fratema  Eryeis.'' 
The  story  was  well  known,  but  it  was  not  conv^ent. 

•  So  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  90.  376. 
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settle  in  Sicily  with  all  liis  comrades  as  part  of  the  already  chap.  n. 
established  Trojan  colony.  In  th^  end  he  leaves  only  the 
infirm  and  aged,  for  whom  he  joins  with  his  host  Acestes 
in  founding  the  city  Acedia  to  bear  his  name.  The  two 
join  also  together  in  founding  the  t^ple  of  Aphrodite  on 
the  height  of  Eryx  \ 

A  truly  Roman  story  this  is,  in  which  Dido  and  Car- 
thage are  arbitrarily  brought  in,  but  where  no  sign  of 
anything  of  older  Phoenician  growth  is  allowed  to  be  seen 
in  a  comer  of  the  world  where  Phoenician  growth  was  both 
early  and  rich.     On  that  point  no  Roman  was  likely  to 
enlarge  in  prose  or  verse.     Next  to  the  question  who  the  Relations 
Elymians  were,  or  rather  in  real  historip  importance  before  Eiymians 
that  question,  comes  the  other  question,  what  and  how  old  *?4  ^®" 
were  their  relations  to  their  Phoenician  neighbours?    We 
know  that  S^^ta  and  Eryx  were  both  Elymian  settle- 
ments ;  of  the  history  of  each  with  regi^rd  to  communities 
of  other  races  we  know  something;  their  relation  to  the 
early  Phoenicians  was  friendly^.     But  of  the  relation  of  Relations 
the  two  kindred  towns  to  one  another  we  know  next  to  segoiSS' 
nothing.    We  may  infer  with  some  confidence  that  Siesta  •^  ^^^• 
is  the  older  settlement,  and  that  is  all.     Whether  Eryx 
was  in  its  beginning  strictly  a  colony  of  Segesta,  or  a 
mere  outpost  or  a  dependency,  or  a  fully  independent  com- 
monwealth, we  know  not.     Of  the  internal  constitution  of 
either  town,  of  its  political  or  social  life,  so  &r  as  it  was 
native  and  not  touched  by  Greek  or  Phoenician  elements, 
we  know  nothing  '.  The  Elymian  sites  are  there,  plainly  to  be  No  certain 
seen ;  we  have  some  pages  of  Elymian  history  in  Sicily ;  but  ^f^° 
who  the  Elymians  were,  whence  they  came,  what  features  Eljrmians. 

*  Mn,  V.  759 ; 

'^  Vioina  astris  Eiyoino  in  Ytr^ioe  redes 
Fandatnr  Veneri  Idalis." 

•  Se^bove,  p.  ioi. 

'  The  only  approach  to  a  hint  seems  to  be  fa  Thncydides  vi.  46,  where 
the  Segestans  borrow  pots  and  cups  from  the  tf  mple  on  Eryx. 
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CHAP.  n.  of  national  character  parted  them  off  from  Sikans  and 
Sikels^  from  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  these  are  questions 
to  which  neither  recorded  history  nor  surviving  monuments 
can  give  an  answer. 

Sikans,  Thcsc  three  nations  then^  Sikan,  Sikel^  and  Elymian, 

ElymianB.  ^^7  P^s  for  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  They 
may  be  called  the  prse-historic  occupants  of  the  island,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists. 
They  are  the  natives,  as  distinguished  from  the  settlements 
made  by  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Yet  they  differ 
widely  among  themselves.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Sikans^. 
history,  strictly  so  called,  can  say  nothing.  They  were  what 
the  Greeks  called  autochthones ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no 
known  people  before  them,  and  nothing  was  really  known 
as  to  whence  they  came.  We  can  only  notice  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  Greeks  did  not  speak  of  them  as 
autochthones ;  there  is  a  Greek  version  of  their  coming  which 
singularly  falls  in  with  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
scientific  examination  of  other  kinds  ^.  The  Sikels  are  in 
another  case;  they  have  no  claim  to  be  autochthones;  their 
coming  into  the  island  is  all  but  historic ;  we  need  take 
nothing  away  from  the  legend  except  the  somewhat  too 
minute  date  and  the  names  of  the  eponymous  worthies.  If 
we  speak  of  the  Sikels  as  natives,  barbarians,  and  the  like, 
it  is  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  the  easy  making  of 
civilized  men  in  them.  They  are  a  fragment  of  a  great 
race,  and  a  fragment  somewhat  imfairly  dealt  with  by 
fortune,  constrained  to  become  artificial  Greeks  instead  of 
native  Latins.  The  Elymians  are  in  a  different  case  again ; 
like  the  Sikels,  they  are  no  autochthones ;  we  feel  as  if  we 
ought  to  know  who  they  were  and  whence  they  came ;  but 
we  do  not.     They  are  perhaps  set  there  to  teach  us  an 

'  See  above,  p.  109. 
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useful  lesson^  the  lesson  that^  however  it  may  be  in  other   chap.  ii. 
sciences^  in  history  there  are  many  things  which  we  ought 
to  be  ready  freely  to  confess  that  we  do  not  know. 

The  history  of  these  three  nations^  as  long  as  they  were  Monu- 
left  to  themselves^  is  a  history  without  dates,  almost  with-  ^^  ^^^ij 
out  names  ^.     But  it  is  by  no  means  without  &cts^  and  '^^ 
assuredly  not  without  monuments.     The  graves  at  all  Graves, 
events   of  the  primaeval  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  thick 
throughout  the  land.     The  sides  of  well  nigh  every  lime- 
stone hill  are  burrowed  deep  with  them.     We  see  them 
beside  the  sacred  lakes,  we  see  them  on  the  hill  of  Henna, 
memorials  of  men  who  worshipped  the  old  gods  of  Siculia, 
before  the  Palici  had  been  found  out  to  be  sons  of  Zeus  or 
of  Hephaistos^  before  the  nameless  goddesses  had  put  on 
the  Greek  garb  of  Demetfir  and  her  Child.     We  see  them 
on  the  hill  of  Syracuse  and  on  her  outpost  of  Akrai^  tombs 
of  the  old  dwellers  of  the  land,  turned  often  in  after  days 
to  the  use  of  men  of  other  races  and  other  creeds,  Greek 
and  Roman,  pagan  and  Christian.     And,  most  of  all,  we 
see  them  in  the  chosen  cities  of  the  dead,  in  the  deep 
ravines  of  Ispica  and  Pantalica.     The  presence  of  these 
ancient  burrowings  forms  one  of  the  most  strildng  points 
of  difference,  among  many  points  of  likeness,  between  the 
limestone  combes  of  Sicily  and  the  limestone  combes  of 
Britain.     Caves  we  have  in  our  own  land,  caves  that  have 
served  for  places  of  dwelling  or  of  burial ;  but  the  passes 
of  Mendip  are  not  honeycombed  with  the  graves  of  the 
Briton  or  of  the  men  before  him  as  the  passes  of  Sicily  are 
with  the  g^ves  of  the  Sikel  or  of  the  men  before  him. 
For,  as  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say,  among  many  holes  Graves  and 
pierced  deep  in  the  rock,  which  were  the  dwelling-places  of   ^    ^^' 
the  living  and  which  were  the  resting-places  of  the  dead, 
so  it  might  be  vain  to  try  to  disting^uish  the  memorials  of 

'  KdkaloB  and  Hybldn  we  may  accept  as  traditional,  but  the  names  in 
the  Elymian  story  mutt  go  for  nothing. 
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the  Sikan,  the  Sik^,  and  the  Elymian  from  one  another  ^. 
It  is  esuBj  to  see  that  in  their  works  there  are  many 
stages^  belonging  perhaps  to  dates  far  apart;  but  their 
minute  examination  belongs  to  another  science  than  ours. 

But  besides  their  tombs  and  their  dwellings,  the  earlier 
races  have  left  us  not  a  few  of  their  paths.  In  Sicily^ 
as  elsewhere^  we  are  often  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  high  civilization,  evidently 
lagged  behind  in  the  arts  of  making  roads  and  building 
bridges.  In  both  those  works,  works  which  our  own  fore- 
fathers a  few  centuries  back  looked  on  directly  as  works  of 
piety,  the  Roman  was  indeed  the  teacher  of  Europe.  Per- 
haps he  did  less  in  Sicily  than  in  other  lands.  None  of 
the  great  roads  of  the  world  could  pass  through  the  island, 
and  the  streams  of  Sicily  needed  not  to  be  spanned  by  such 
mighty  bridges  as  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  latest  times  have  made  marked 
improvements.  Not  many  years  back  the  &mous  bridge 
of  George  the  Admind  had  no  rival,  earlier  or  later,  in  the 
island.  So  many  places^  the  hill-towns  especially,  which 
can  now  be  reached  by  well-engineered  roads,  were  still  to 
be  approached  only  by  the  primsBval  paths  up  which  the 
laden  ass — ^whether  laden  with  gold  or  with  meaner  wares 
— had  to  plod  his  way  with  no  small  effort.  Henna  and 
MensBuum  have  now  their  zigzag  roads,  but  he  who 
prefers  the  associations  of  old  times  may  still  go  up  by 
stony  paths  which  we  may  believe  to  have  been  trodden  by 
Dionysios  and  by  Ducetius.  And  the  stony  path  has  some 
merits;  it  at  least  gives  a  safe  foothold.  The  Greek  is 
better  traced  by  his  wheel-tracks  in  the  rock,  never,  it 

^  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  go  deeply  into  these  prse-historic  matters, 
though  I  have  seen  many  of  the  monuments,  often  in  company  with  Bir. 
Evans.  He  has  qwken  of  them  in  the  Manchester  Goardian,  April  2$, 
1889.  The  objects,  sknlls,  remains  of  animals,  and  the  like,  are  largely 
treated  by  the  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Andrian  in  his  PHihi9tamcA§  StucUen 
am  Sicilien,  Berlin,  1878. 
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would  seem^  mended ;    when  the  ruts  of  one  path  had   chap.  ii. 
become  too  deep^  i%  was  forsaken  for  another.    But  the 
paths  up  to  the  hill«towns  we  may  fully  believe  to  be  older 
than  the   Oreek^  to    be   the   work  of   Sikan^   Sikel,   or 
Elymian^  as  may  happen^ 

In  one  pointy  a  negative  point,  all  these  races  agree.    Of  No  written 
not  one  of  them  have  we  a  scrap  of  certified  writing.     For  the  older 
books  we  are  not  to  look ;  but  we  have  nowhere  an  inscrip-  '^^^^ 
tion  which  we  can  aaiign  to  any  of  the  three.     Nor  has 
any  coin   come  down  from  days  when  the  native  races 
were  as  yet  wholly  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  ^.    At  the  tongue  of  the  Sikan  we  can  only  guess, 
or  feel  our  way  through  the  dangerous  region  of  nomencla- 
ture.    Of  the  tongue  of  the  Elymian  we  know  a  single  Traces  of 
ease-ending;    of  the    tongue  of   the    Sikel   we  have  a  J^!^ 
vocabulary,  short  indeed|  but  long  enough  to  tell  us  with- 
out all  doubt  what  manner  of  tongue  it  was.     What  little 
we  can  find  to  say  about  these  three  nations  has  taken  up 
the  first  stage  of  our  history.     Our  next  stage  will  be  that 
in  which  the  great  civilizing  and  colonizing  nations  of  the 
old  world  step  on  the  9cene.     They  come,  each  in  turn,  The 
rival  nations,  representi^tives  of  rival  races,  rival  creeds,  pi,^,J.  ' 
rival  systems   of  life.     First  comes  the  Phoenician,  *l^®^!fLJ"^ 
representative  of  the  elder  culture  of  the  East,  the  man  of 
Asia,  even  when  settled  in  Africa  or  Europe,  the  worthiest 
enemy  of  Europe  and  the  life  of  Europe,  but  still  their 
enemy.     Strange  indeod  is  the  relation  of  the  Phoenician 
to  the  Sikel.     The  highest  representative  of  a  lower  culture  PoeiUon 
comes  in  as  the  tempofury  superior  and  teacher  of  a  race  phcsni- 
destined  in  two  wayi  to  outstrip  him.    A  time  was  when  ^^^> 
the  Phoenician  might  seem  to  the  Sikel  almost  as  the 

^  I  mnit  dedine  to  make  any  theory  as  to  the  marks  in  the  underground 
works  at  Eoryalos,  and  alio  on  some  of  the  stones  in  the  waUs  of  Ortygia. 
If  we  take  the  whole  of  the  castle  of  Eoryalos  for  Greek  work,  we  need 
hardly  perplex  oarselT«f . 
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CHAP.  u.  modem  European  seems  to  the  dwellers  on  distant  shores 
and  islands.  Yet  the  kinsman  of  Rome,  the  aptest  pupil 
of  Greece,  was  to  hold  the  higher  place  in  the  long  run. 
of  the  Next  comes  the  Greek  himself,  charged^  in  the  freshness  of 
his  national  being,  with  the  noblest  errand  of  his  time,  the 
representative  of  the  younger  and  more  abiding  culture  of 
the  West,  the  beginner  of  that  historic  life  of  Europe 
which  we  still  live.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  coming  of 
each  in  his  turn,  in  the  one  case  dimly,  in  the  other  more 
fully.  There  is  no  greater  drawback  in  our  whole  story 
than  the  utter  lack  of  Phoenician  records.  Yet  we  must 
put  together  the  tale  of  Canaan  in  Sicily  in  such  sort  as  we 
can ;  it  is  at  least  clear  compared  with  the  tale  of  Eryx 
and  Segesta. 


CHAPTER  III, 

THE   PHCENICIAN   SETTLEMENTS    IN   SICILY  ^ 

^I^HUS  far  have  we  been  dealing  with  those  among  the 

-*-     inhabitants   of   Sicily  whom  we   may  fairly  speak 

of  as  the  native  races  of  the  island.      Of  the  coming 

'  We  have  still  no  speoi&l  authorities  for  this  chapter  ;  our  knowledge 
still  comes  from  sources  altogether  fragmentary.  Indeed  we  are  in  sonic 
sort  worse  off  than  we  were  when  dealing  with  the  earlier  time.  For  the 
Phcenician  settlement  we  have  not  even  such  an  approach  to  a  continuous, 
if  buqgely  mythical,  narrative  as  Dioddros  g^ves  us  of  the  migrations  of 
Sikans  and  Sikels.  We  have  no  Phoenician  history,  at  all  events  none  that 
concerns  Sicily.  I  have  looked  at  the  remains  of  the  work  in  which  PhilOn 
of  Byhlos  professed  to  translate  Sanchuniathdn  (C.  Miiller,  Fragmenta, 
lii.  561.  This  is  at  least  Phildn,  for  the  ^aochoniathdn  published  by  Wagen- 
feld,  Bremen,  1837,  ^  *  double  forgery).  To  the  Western  mind  it  seems  a 
hopeless  mixture  of  every  kind  of  m3rthology,  Greek  and  barbarian,  among 
which  a  few  genuine  Semitic  names  peep  out  now  and  then.  But  I  see 
that  Duncker  (Greschiohte  des  Alterthums,  L  333)  seems  to  attribute  rather 
more  importance  to  the  forgery  than  is  done  by  Movers  (Phonizier,  i.  116 
et  seqq.,  cf.  5).  He  has  at  least  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  the  Greek 
of  Phildn  into  German.  I  have  had  the  works  of  Movers  and  Duncker, 
and  Meltser,  Geschickte  der  Karthager  (Berlin,  1879),  ^^  which  one  volume 
only  has  yet  appeared,  largely  by  me  while  writing  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  work.  But  the  more  I  read  of  Duncker,  as  of  some 
other  writers  who  deal  with  Eastern  matters,  the  more  am  I  amazed  at 
the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  they  venture  to  make  the  most  positive 
assertions.  Any  guess,  plausible  or  otherwise,  the  faintest  likeness  be- 
tween a  Greek  and  a  barbarian  name,  seems  to  be  thought  enough  to  prove 
anything,  above  ail  to  prove  something  Greek  to  be  barbarian.  It  is,  for 
instance,  perfectly  clear  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Phoenician  Melkart 
with  their  own  HSraklds.  A  story  of  Hdraklds  may  therefore  always 
turn  out  to  be  a  story  of  Melkart.  But  it  needs  some  corroborative 
evidence,  it  needs  at  the  very  least  some  likelihood  in  the  particular  case, 
to  make  us  assert  that  it  is  so  with  any  particular  story.  Because  stories 
of  Melkart  have  fixed  themselves  on  to  Hdraklds,  it  does  not  follow  that 
HSraklds  was  Melkart  and  nothing  else  from  the  beginning. 
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CHAP.  m.  in  of  Sikans  and  Elymians  we  can  say  nothing ;  of  the 
Elymians  we  cannot  in  strictness  say  anything  at  all.  At 
the  affinities  of  the  Sikans  we  can  only  g^ess^  though  the 
guess  is  one  which  carries  with  it  a  strong  likelihood. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Sikeb  the  island  has  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  European  world;  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  kinsfolk  of  the  ruling  people  of  all 
European  history.  But  their  coming  is  part  of  the  Wan- 
dering of  the  Nations^  an  earlier  Wandering  of  the 
Nations  than  that  to  which  the  name  is  commonly  given^ 
Mimtioii  but  one  which  is  strictly  analogous  to  it.  We  can  talk 
saUon.  ^^  Sikel  migration,  of  Sikel  settlement ;  we  can  hardly 
talk  of  Sikel  colonization  or  plantation^.  The  Sikel 
nation^  or  the  greater  part  of  it^  changed  its  seats;  it 
was  not  till  a  far  later  day  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  Sikel  colonization  in  the  strict  sense.  A  day  came 
when  settled  Sikel  commimities  planted  other  communities 
of  their  own  people,  while  they  themselves  abode  on  their 
old  sites  and  kept  on  their  old  being.  This  process,  that 
of  colonization  in  the  strict  sense,  on  Sicilian  soil,  is  now 
to  b^^  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  It  is  to  begin  on 
the  part  of  both  the  great  colonizing  nations  of  the  old 
Mediterranean  world. 
National  The  Sikel  migpration  brought  us  within  the  bounds  of 
"*^^  ^^^'  Europe,  of  that  Aryan  Europe  that  still  is.  It  brought 
us  across  its  abiding  Aryan  nations  and  their  abiding 
Aryan  tongues.  But  it  brought  us  across  them  only  in 
the  shape  of  national  migration.  The  whole,  or  the  great 
mass  of  a  people,  changes  its  seats ;  it  makes  itself  a  new 
national  home ;  it  leaves  behind  it,  perhaps  an  empty  land 
for  some  other  folk  to  occupy,  perhaps  a  mere  survival  of 
its  own  folk,  who  die  out  in  their  old  land,  while  their 
Cokmisa-  more  venturous  brethren  flourish  in  a  new  one.  A  higher 
'  stage  than  this  is  marked  by  colonization  in  the  strict 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  9. 
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BenBe.  Here  there  is  no  movement  of  a  nation ;  a  band  chap.  ui. 
of  men  goes  forth  from  an  established  city  or  kingdom 
to  seek  homes  in  another  land ;  but  the  city  or  kingdom 
from  which  they  set  forth  is  neither  destroyed  nor  weak- 
ened by  their  going  forth.  The  movement  of  the  Angles 
in  the  sixth  century  to  their  second  home  in  Britain  left 
their  first  home  on  the  European  mainland  empty;  no 
such  residts  followed  on  the  colonization  of  the  third 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  this  last  stage  of 
the  growth  of  man  which  we  have  reached  in  our  Sicilian 
story.  Yet  we  reach  it  thus  early  only  by  in  one  sense 
going  back^  by  going  again  out  of  the  European  range,  or 
rather  by  bringing  men  of  other  races  and  tongues,  of  the 
races  and  tongues  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  settle  on  soil 
which  had  already  become  European.  We  have  to  meet  Advanoe 
the  fact  that  for  the  moment  such  settlement  was  anj^pi^^^j. 
advance :  we  have  to  meet  the  &ct  that  there  was  a  stacre  <»»»  wttle- 
when  in  all  material  arts  Asia  stood  before  Europe.  Th^ 
next  comers,  the  first  colonists  in  the  strict  sense  in  Sicily, 
perhaps  in  the  world,  brought  with  them  much  that  coidd  en- 
lighten the  Sikel,  much  that  coidd  even  enlighten  the  Oreek. 
As  far  as  Sicily  is  concerned,  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations 
is  over.  From  the  national  migrations  of  Sikans,  Sikels, 
and  Elymians,  we  have  to  pass  to  those  settlements  from 
the  Phoenician  cities  which  made  a  new  Phoenicia  without 
uprooting  the  old.  In  speaking  of  them  we  are  driven  to 
use  such  modem-soonding  words  H8  factory,  plantation,  and 
colony. 

With  minute  or  controversial  points  of  Phoenician  history  Origin  of 
we  have  here  no  concern.  Whence  the  men  who  fotmded  ^  *«.  ^'^" 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  Gades  and  Panormos  and  Carthage, 
made  their  way  to  that  strip  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
coast  on  which  history  first  finds  them — how  they  came 
by  the  &millar  name  which,  in  various  shapes,  they  bore 
on  Greek  and  Latin  lips,  so  different  from  the  yet  more 
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familiar  name  which  they  bore  on  their  own  lips — these 
are  questions  which  in  no  way  touch  the  factory  on  the 
island  of  Ortygia  or  the  colony  between  the  two  havens 
of  Panormos.  Was  there  an  elder  Phoenicia  far  to  the 
East,  by  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf  or  elsewhere^? 
It  matters  little  to  those  whose  calling  lies  with  that 
younger  Phoenicia  which  looks  up  at  Eryx  and  at 
HerktS,  and  who  have  no  need  to  look  further  back 
than  to  the  older  Phoenicia  which  looks  up  at  Lebanon. 
Then  again,  had  the  Greek  name  of  the  people  a  meaning 
in  the  Greek  tongue?  "Were  they  the  men  of  blood, 
perhaps  only  the  blood  of  the  moUusk  that  g^ves  the 
purple  dye  ?  Were  they  the  men  of  the  land  of  the  palm, 
the  tree  barren  on  Sicilian  soil,  but  fertile  on  the  shores 
whence  men  took  their  voyage  to  Solous  and  Motya  ?  Or 
was  the  name  which  with  the  Greek  became  Phoinix  and 
with  the  Latin  Poenu9  really  a  corruption  of  a  name  borne 
by  some  place  or  people  in  the  tongue  of  those  whom  the 
strangers  so  miscalled^?  Such  points  may  well  be  left 
by  the  historian  of  Sicily,  even  by  the  historian  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  to  those  with  whom  such  questions 
are  a  matter  of  their  own  special  science.  From  our 
central  point  in  our  central  island,  we  may  look  eastward 
and  westward  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Great  Sea  will 
carry  us,  but  we  need  look  no  further.  From  Sidon  to 
Gades  is  our  range ;  the  Phoenicia  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon 
is  our  starting-point.     We  need  not  even  search  into  the 


^  The  passage  at  the  very  beginning  of  Herodotas  aboat  the  Phoenicians 
coming  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  is  known  to  every  one  (cf.  vii.  89).  Their 
carrying-trade  is  well  set  forth  in  the  words  Airayivioyras  Kpopria  Aly^rid 
Tt  leat  'Affo^a  (we  are  now  told  that  the  alphabet  was  part  of  the  cargo). 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Strabo  and  Dionysios  Peridgdtds  also  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  matter.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Movers, 
Phonizier,  il.  i,  38  et  seqq. ;  Meltzer,  Karthager,  i.  4.  419. 

'  Movers,  ii.  3  et  seqq. ;  Meltser,  i.  5,  419.  It  has  been  ooimected  with 
the  "holy  land  of  Punt." 
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ehiftings  of  power  and  preeminence  among  its  cities ;  we  ohap.  ni, 
need  not  fix  the  several  days  of  greatness  of  Byblos,  Sidon, 
and  Tyre.     Coming  more  directly  into  our  immediate 
range^  we  may  leave  it  to  others  to  fix  the  exact  order 
and  relation  of  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  need  not  strive  to  fix  the  exact  birthday  of  Tynan 
Carthage,  or  take  on  ourselves  to  rule  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  a  Sidonian  Carthage  before  it  ^.     It  is  enough  Phoenician 
for  us  that  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Sicily  became  in  mente 
the  end  subjects  of  Carthage,  but  that  they  were  not  her '"^^15*^^ 
children.     They  were  children  of  the  old  Phceniciaj  the  tliaginian. 
Phoenicia  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  and  Arvad,  whom  a  sister, 
most  likely  a  yoimger  sister,  came  in  after  days  to  bring 
under  her  power. 

These  two  points,  which  we  may  assume  without  ques* 
tion,  are  of  the  deepest  moment  in  the  history  of  Sicily 
and  of  the  world.  When  we  speak  of  Phoenicians  and  of  Name  of 
Punic  wars  it  is  well  to  remember  the  true  name  of  the  ^'^^^' 
Phoenician  people.  They  were  the  men  of  Canaan,  the 
men  of  the  low  land  by  the  sea,  a  fitting  name  for  the 
old  Phoenicia  between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean, 
a  name  no  less  fitting  for  that  younger  Phoenicia  which 
forms  the  short  western  side  of  Sicily.  For  our  part  we 
may  accept  the  genealogy  which  says  that  Canaan  begat 
Zidon  his  first-born  ^  without  entering  on  the  possible 
claims  of  the  Giblite  of  Byblos  to  dispute  his  birth-> 
right  ^.  And  we  may  accept  Zidon  the  first-bom  as  the 
venerable  epdnymos  of  a  race  which  has  done  great  things 
in  the  world  of  Europe,  while  we  cheerfully  leave  his 
second  brother  Heth  to  those  with  whom  the  fates  of 
Asia  stand  foremost.  It  is  well  ever  to  bear  in  mind  Relation 
that  the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  men  of  Gades  and  Hebrews 

^  Movers,  ii.  a,  137  et  seqq. ;  Meltzer,  i.  104  et  seqq. ;  Danoker,  ii. 
309. 
*  Genesis  x.  15.  *  Movers,  ii.  107. 

VOL.  I.  q 
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CHAP.  m.  Carthage^  the  men  of  Panonnoe  and  Motya^  came  of  the 
stock  of  the  nations  against  whom  the  invading  Hebrew- 
waged  his  war&re.  Long  after  Phoenician  Carthage  had 
passed  awaj^  when  a  Roman  and  Christian  city  stood 
on  its  site,  the  name  of  Canaan  still  lived  on  as  the 
national  name  of  the  remnant  whose  settlement  in  Africa 
was  older  than  that  of  Carthage  ^. 

The  war&re  of  the  Hebrew  in  Palestine  in  many 
things  calls  np  the  war&re  which  settled  our  own  fore- 
fathers in  the  land  in  which  we  dwell.  But  in  one 
point  the  two  invasions  were  most  tmlike.  By  whatever 
name  the  Hebrew  might  choose  to  brand  the  nations 
whom  he  subdued  or  failed  to  subdue,  he  had  at  least 
no  temptation  to  speak  of  them  by  whatever  Semitic 
Commu-  name  might  best  answer  to  the  Teutonic  WeUk.  Invaders 
langaage.  <^d  invaded  spoke  the  same  tongue  in  at  least  as  full 
a  sense  as  when  we  say  that  the  Dorian  and  the  Ionian 
Greek  spoke  the  same  tongue.  In  the  Hebrew  writings 
the  Egyptians  are  marked  as  a  people  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage ' ;  the  invading  Chaldees  are  held  up  to  terror  as  a 
nation  whose  ''language  thou  knowest  not^;^^  no  such 
names  are  ever  applied  to  the  nations  of  that  family  of 
which  Zidon  was  the  firstborn.  Hamilkar  and  Hannibal  and 
Asdrubal  spoke  the  same  tongue  as  Joshua  and  David,  and 
Hannibal  and  Asdrubal  need  only  the  name  of  the  patron 
deity  to  be  changed,  and  they  at  once  take  the  shape  of 
the  familiar  Hananiah  and  Azariah  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  men  of  Canaan  brought  the  gods  of  Canaan  with  them 
to  Carthage  and  to  Panormos.  It  was  by  the  grace  of  Baal 
that  the  greatest  Hannibal  so  well  kept  the  oath  that  he 
sware  in  his  childhood  to  the  gods  of  Carthage.     It  was 

'  Movers,  ii.  6. 

'  Psalm  oxiv.  i,  where  for  the  (L'wn^  X€y6/A(yoy  VS*)  the  LXX  have 
fidpfiapos,  q.  d.  Weltk ;  cf.  Izzzi.  5  ;  Eiekiel  iu.  5 ;  and  the  same  is  implied 
In  Daniel  i.  4. 

'  Jeremiah  v.  15. 
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Maharbal — ^the  haste  of  Baal — who  longed  to  press  with  chap.  m. 
his  Numidian  horse  from  the  field  of  Cannse  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  It  was  Asdmbal — ^the  help  of  Baal — who 
brought  to  the  banks  of  Metanms  the  help  which  never 
reached  his  brother.  And  the  gods  of  Canaan  were  wor-  Phoenidan 
shipped  with  the  rites  of  Canaan.  It  was  after  heavy  ^^ 
blows  from  the  Sikeliot  sword  that  the  elders  of  Carthage 
awakened  to  a  forgotten  duty;  they  had  failed  to  give 
their  first-bom  for  their  transgression^  the  fruit  of  their 
bodies  for  the  sin  of  their  souls  ^.  And  side  by  side  with 
the  rites  of  blood  stood  the  rites  of  lewdness.  The  most 
abiding  legacy  that  the  men  of  Canaan  left  in  Sicily 
was  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  Eryx.  The  Ashtoreth, 
the  Aphrodite,  of  that  high  place  was  a  power  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Mylitta  of  Babel^  or  as  the  goddess 
whose  rites  Dido  found  already  in  full  force  as  she  halted 
in  Cyprus  on  her  memorable  voyage*.  It  was  these 
characteristics  of  Phoenician  religion,  characteristics  which 
lingered  on  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Carthaginian 
civilization^  which  made  the  war  which  Europe  and  Africa 
waged  in  Sicily  somewhat  of  a  holy  war  from  the  be- 
ginning. If  we  doubt  whether  a  Syracusan  prince  ever 
called  on  defeated  Carthage  to  quench  the  fires  of  Moloch, 
he  who  devised  the  story  had  no  mean  insight  into  all 
that  kept  Hellas  and  Canaan  poles  asunder. 

Yet  none  the  less  it  was  in  the  Phoenician,  whether  in  Relations 
his  earliest  home  or  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  Africa^  that  phoeni- 

oians  and 
*  Diod.  XX.  14.  ^^^^ 

'  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  with  the  worship  of  Iitar,  Ashtoreth,  or 
any  other  form  of  the  goddess  or  her  name.  Something  to  the  purpose 
wiU  be  found  in  Sayce's  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  266.  The  Babylonian 
story  in  Herodotus  is  familiar  to  all.  Strabo  (vi.  a.  6)  witnesses  to  the 
Up6dov\oi  on  Eryx ;  oImhtoi  ik  tcald  "Epv^  \wpos  inf/rjkhs,  Up^v  jfxwv  *A^po- 
8/n;9,  rift^fttyoy  ii<up*p6yTCiS,  UpoMkan^  ywaiKonf  w\TJp€s  rd  wa\cu6vt  iis 
^i^«ray  irar*  c^x^^^  ^  '^*  ^*  ^'  SiJccXias  ita}  i^uOw  woWol,  Mylitta  herself 
appears  in  f  uU  force  in  Cyprus ;  Justin,  xviii.  5.  Cf .  the  strange  story  of  the 
iiokrians  of  Italy  in  xxi.  3. 
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CHAP.  III.  the  Greek,  not  yet  brought  face  to  face  with  the  kindred 
barbarian  of  central  Italy,  found  his  worthiest  rival.  In 
earlier  days  indeed  he  had  to  acknowledge  him,  not  only 
as  a  rival  but  as  a  master.  The  dealings  between  Greek 
and  Phoenician  fall  naturally  into  two  great  epochs.  There 
are  the  dealings  of  the  early  Greeks  with  the  men  of  the 
old  Phoenicia,  and  there  are  the  dealings  of  the  later 
Greeks,  that  is  in  truth  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  with  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  day  when,  in  the  general  afhirs  of  the 
world,  the  only  Phoenicia  was  Carthage.  The  history  of 
Sicily,  as  a  history,  not  only  of  the  Gre^jks  of  Sicily,  but 
of  all  the  races  of  the  island,  has  to  do  with  both  these 
stages.  Only  in  the  former  stage,  the  Phoenician  in  Sicily 
had  to  deal,  not  as  in  Old  Greece  and  its  islands  with  the 
Greek  in  his  childhood,  but  with  the  Sikan  and  the  Sikel. 
The  Phoenician  of  the  first  stage  is  a  voyager,  certainly 
a  trader,  haply  a  kidnapper ;  he  is  a  settler,  we  may  add  a 
civilizer;  we  can  hardly  anywhere  call  him  a  conqueror. 
He  scatters  his  factories,  his  plantations,  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  world;  he  builds  cities  which  win 
more  or  less  of  power  and  influence  over  the  ruder  races 
around  him;  but  he  nowhere  founds  a  great  Phoenician 
dominion.  So  to  do  was  the  mission  of  Carthage.  It  is 
with  the  advance  of  Carthage,  above  all  with  her  advance 
in  Sicily,  that  the  stirring  tale  of  rivalry  between  Greek 
and  Phoenician  really  begins. 

The  name  of  Carthage  bespoke  her  as  the  New  City^, 
and  the  New  City  she  was  in  truth,  as  opening,  an  alto- 
gether new  state  of  things,  of  which  neither  the  men  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  nor  the  men  of  Utica  and  Gades  had  ever 
dreamed.     It  was  this  yoimgest  and  greatest  of  Phoenician 


Carthft- 
ginian. 


^  See  Meltser,  i.  90,  450 ;  Solinus,  xzvii.  10 ;  *'  Carthada^  qnod  Phoeoiceo 
ore  ezprimit  oiyitatem  novam."  It  used  to  be  opposed  to  Utioa,  lr«S«7, 
Mp^n:^  from  pn:^,  the  Alton  or  UakaiwoKts,  but  Moven  (ii.  149,  340,  51a) 
rejects  this,  and  makes  Utioa  n^T\y  "  diversorium,**    See  Meltzer,  i  451. 
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cities  which,  alone  of  barbarian   states^  devised  forms  of  chap.  m. 
political  life  which  Aristotle  and  Polybios  did  not  scorn  to  ?**^*y  ^^ 

J  .  .  Carthage. 

study,  and  which  Polybios  thought  worthy  to  compare  at 

length  with  the  polity  of  Sparta  and  the  polity  of  Rome  ^. 
In  the  elder  Phoenician  cities^  cities  still  ruled  by  kings 
and  priests,  we  see  only  the  beginnings  of  the  life  of  common- 
wealths '^*  At  Carthage  we  see  all  the  elements  of  that  life 
in  their  full  growth,  the  elective  magistrates^  the  senate,  the 
people ;  we  see  every  detail  of  a  highly  developed  system 
of  government^  as  clearly  shown  as  in  any  aristocratic  or 
democratic  commonwealth  of  Greece.  Even  beyond  Sparta 
and  Athens  and  Rome,  Carthage  was  emphatically  the 
ruling  city.  None  was  so  thoroughly  the  mistress  standing  Carthage 
apart  from  her  subjects.  We  see  her,  not  only  ruling,  like  ^y^  rulhiff 
a  Greek  or  Italian  city,  over  dependent  conmionwealths  ^^^y- 
of  her  own  race,  not  only  sending  forth  colonies  of  her 
own  race  as  outposts  of  her  power,  but  holding,  here 
under  her  dominion,  here  under  her  influence,  nations  of 
utter  strangers,  whom  she  knew  how  to  use  to  her  own 
ends,  and  to  make  them  shed  their  blood  to  advance  her 
greatness.  The  advance  of  Rome  was  a  growth,  not  only  Compari- 
of  the  Roman  power,  but  of  Rome  herself ;  step  by  step  rJ^j^?^ 
the  world  was,  hardly  in  a  figure,  merged,  not  only  in 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  in  the  Roman  city.  But  while 
the  power  of  Carthage  grows  far  and  wide  over  land 
and  sea,  Carthage  herself  never  grows.  She  has  sub- 
jects ;  she  has  allies ;  but  she  does  not  train  her  subjects 
to  grow  into  allies  and  her  allies  to  grow  into  citizens. 
Nor  does  she  ever  fail  in  men  to  do  her  work,  as  she 

'  See  above,  p.  13.  AiiBt.  Pol.  ii.  ii.  i  ;  IloXiTt^taOai  6^  doKov<n  Koi 
KtLpx'l^^*^^  iroAws  [see  Amold^s  Rome,  ii.  546]  ical  voXXd  wtpirrSn  wpds  robs 
AWovtf  fidXtffra  8'  hia  rapawXrjtricas  rots  Adtcwfftv,  iv.  7. 4 ;  v.  13.  I4 ;  vi.  5. 9. 
The  oomparison  suggested  by  Aristotle  is  worked  oat  more  fuUy  by  the 
wider  ezperienoe  of  Polybios,  vi.  47  et  seqq. 

^  On  the  b^nnings  of  republican  life  in  the  old  Phoenicia  and  its  fur- 
ther growth  in  the  coloniefl«  see  Duncker,  ii.  213-214. 
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CHAP.  m.  deemed  her  work  to  be.     From  age  to  age  she  has  states- 
men, she  has  captains^  who  know  how  to  guide  her  policy, 
how  to  lead  her  motley  hosts  of  subjects  and  hirelings 
The  House  to  victory  over  men  fighting  for  their  homes.     And  in 
^  '    the  end  she  sends  forth  sons  ''above  all  Greek,  above  all 

Roman  ianne"  In  her  Sons  of  Thunder^  in  her  greatest 
Hamilkar  and  her  greatest  Hannibal,  Africa  could  for 
once  boast  of  children  whom  Europe  could  not  rival.  In 
her  own  day,  through  the  ages  of  her  being  and  her  power, 
(>>mpari-  Carthage  had  no  parallel.  Her  likeness  comes  again  when 
Venice.  the  merchant  city  on  the  Venetian  islands  rules  at  once 
on  the  mainland  of  Italy  and  over  cities,  islands,  peninsulas, 
and  kingdoms,  scattered  over  every  shore  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  And,  now  that  the  world  has  outstripped 
its  old  limits,  now  that  the  Ocean  is  what  the  inland  sea 
once  was,  now  that  nations  have  taken  the  place  of  cities 
and  an  European  island  can  bear  rule  over  an  Asiatic 
empire,  it  may  be  that  we  should  look  for  a  newer  likeness 
of  Carthage  nearer  home. 


§  1.     TAe  Old-Phcenician  Colonies  in  Sicily. 

The  Old-  The  most  striking  and  memorable  part  of  the  history 
cian^^  of  Sicily  in  relation  to  Phoenician  settlers  and  Phoenician 
enemies  is  imdoubtedly  that  abiding  struggle  between 
Carthage  and  the  Oreeks  of  Sicily  which  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  chapters  in  the  long  tale  of  the  strife 
of  East  and  West.  But  our  first  business  is  with  those 
more  ancient  Phoenician  settlers  who  came  straight  from 
the  elder  Canaan  before  Carthage  was  mighty,  most 
likely  before  Carthage  was.  And  from  these  early  settle- 
ments we  are  almost  unavoidably  led  to  earlier  settlements 
still.  We  are  led  to  a  more  general  glance  at  that  de- 
velopement  of  Phoenician  activity  on  the  Mediterranean 
waters  of  which  the  first  Phoenician  dealings  with  Sicily 
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were  only  a  stage^  and  seemingly  by  no  means  an  early  ohap.  ni. 
stage. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  Phcenician  race  to  the  Historical 
political  history  of  the  world  is  the  position  of  Carthage  ^J^^^^ 
as  a  ruling  city.  But  had  Carthage  never  been  foimded, 
had  Hannibal  never  overthrown  the  legions  of  Rome^ 
had  his  native  city  never  ruled  in  Sicily  and  Spain, 
the  position  of  Phoenicia  in  the  world's  history  would 
still  be  a  great  and  an  unique  one.  The  men  of  Ca- 
naan were  the  only  men  of  barbarian  stock  whom  the 
Greeks  at  all  events  the  Oreek  of  old  Greece,  could  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  as  direct  teachers.  This  may  beBesoltoof 
safely  said,  without  venturing  either  to  accept  or  tojjg^^^ 
deny  the  results  of  modem  Oriental  research.  Those 
results  are  sometimes  a  little  startling  to  those  who  were 
brought  up  in  an  elder  time  of  scholarship.  They  some- 
times break  the  repose  of  those  who  made  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Hellenic  studies  at  the  happy 
moment  when  the  old  literal  belief  in  the  tales  of  Pelops 
and  Kadmos  had  passed  away  and  when  those  tales  had 
not  yet  come  back  again  to  challenge  belief  in  a  more 
scientific  shape.  We  •  could  then,  without  dispute  or 
gainsaying,  wrap  ourselves  in  the  belief  that  the  Aryans 
of  Europe  formed  a  single  family,  that,  of  that  family, 
the  Greeks,  the  elder  brethren,  were  the  teachers  of  the 
rest,  and  that  what  they  taught  their  younger  kinsfolk, 
they  taught  mainly  out  of  their  own  stores.  Another  teach- 
ing has  since  arisen,  a  teaching  which  it  may  be  wise  for 
the  men  of  my  generation  to  leave  to  another  generation 
for  final  judgement.  We  are  now  told  that  much  that 
we  had  once  fondly  believed  that  the  Greek  devised  of 
his  own  heart  really  came  to  him  from  lands  even  further 
off  than  Tyre  and  Sidon.  We  presume  not  to  deny;  but 
it  is  hard  to  keep  back  the  gentle  protest  that  our  new 
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cHAF.ni.  teachers  sometimes  seem  to  accept  doctrines  of  great 
moment  on  evidence  which  we  ourselves  should  hardly 
think  enough  to  prove  much  smaller  points  in  any 
Hellenic  or  Teutonic  matter.  And  we  seem  still  to  be 
allowed  to  believe  that  the  noblest  forms  both  of  our  art 
and  our  polity  are  our  own.  It  does  not  appear  either 
that  the  temples  of  Babylon  were  surrounded  by  a  peri- 
style of  Doric  columns  or  that  the  tongue  of  the  Hittites 
contained  any  formulae  exactly  answering  to  €^ofe  rip  hrjfif^ 
and  '*  omnis  liber  homo/'  But  even  in  our  earlier  stage^ 
before  the  Hittite  was  heard  of,  the  Phoenician  had  his 
The  place.     At  no  time  did  we  doubt  that  it  was  from  him 

that  we  learned,  seemingly  every  form  of  writing,  at  all 
events  that  precious  system   of  letters  whose  name  of 
Eastern      alphabet  proclaims  its  Semitic  birth  to  all  time.     Indeed 
Western     we  never  doubted  that    many  of    the    Eastern   nations 
tion  were,  in  material  prosperity,  even  in  material  civilization, 

far  ahead  of  the  men  of  early  Hellas.  Only  we  doubted, 
and  we  still  doubt,  whether  all  the  wealth  and  splendour, 
even  all  the  art,  of  a  lord  of  slaves  can  be  put  alongside 
of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  of  man,  the  powers 
which  were  wielded  when  a  free  assembly  bowed  willingly 
to  the  magic  speech  of  Perikl^s  or  Hermokrat&. 

I  have  already^  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  Cyprus 
and  Sicily,  how  the  history  of  Cyprus  is  the  history  of 
Sicily  in  miniature.  But  it  is  emphatically  in  minia- 
ture. The  same  strife  is  waged  between  the  same  dis- 
Cyprus  putants  in  Sicily  and  in  Cyprus.  Both  were  battle-fields 
S?ciiy.  ^f  Greek  and  Phoenician  j  both  were  seats  of  the  same 
eternal  strife  when  in  later  years  it  was  waged  by  other 
champions.  But  Cyprus,  set  in  a  comer  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, could  not  provide  either  group  of  combatants  with 
such  a  battle-field  as  was  supplied  by  Sicily  set  in  its  very 

*  See  above,  p.  35. 
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midst.     The  strife  in  Sicily  is  waged  in  the  sight  of  the  chap.  ni. 

world,  with  the  full  powers  of  contending  nations,  races, 

and  creeds ;  it  is  a  pitched  battle  for  life  and  death.     In 

Cyprus  it  is  little  more  than  a  skirmish  in  a  comer,  whose 

decision  either  way  could  not  seriously  affect  the  power  of 

Greek  and  Phoenician,  of  Christendom  and  Islam.    Each  Compari- 

island  had  its  Frank  kings  ;    but  the  house  of  Lusignan  ^^^  j^  ^ 

hardly  stands  on  the  same  historic  level  as  the  house  of  *^®  *7** 
*'  ^  laiands. 

Hauteville,  and  Katharine,  daughter  of  Saint  Mark,  hardly 
sat  on  so  high  a  throne  as  the  Augusta  who  gave  birth  to 
the  Wonder  of  the  World.     Add  again  that  the  latest 
strife  in  Cyprus  is  waged  by  new  champions  on  both  sides. 
The  main  disputants  are  no  longer  Greek  and  Semitic; 
the  strife  is  waged  between  the  Venetian  and  the  Turk. 
But  geography  itself  makes   an  essential    difference  in  Different 
the  position   of    the   rival   elements   in   Cyprus  and   in^^^^J^^ 
Sicily.     Sicily  is  surely  part  of  Europe ;  if  there  be  any  disputants. 
rival  claimant,  it  is  Africa.     In  Sicily  again  the  Greeks 
were  far  from  being  the  first  European  inhabitants.  Earlier 
men  of  Europe,  men  of  Aryan  stock,  were  already  dwelling 
there  when  the   Phoenician  came.      But   we   can  hardly 
claim  Cyprus  as  geographically  part  of  Europe ;  it  is  rather 
an  Asiatic  land  which  has  been  more  than  once  won  for 
Europe.     Its  Semitic  occupation,  both  strictly  Phoenician  Early 
and  any  other,  dates  from  a  time  before  the  beginning  of  occupation 
anything  that  we  can  properly  call  Phoenician  colonization,  of  Cyprus. 
It  is  rather  part  of  the  Asiatic  Wandering  of  the  Nations, 
part  of  the  same  movement  which  made  the  Phoenician 
coast    itself    Phoenician^.      In   Cyprus,   the   Greek,   the 
European    of   any    kind,    is    an   invader,    a    benefactor 
perhaps,  but    still   an   invader.      The   island  did  in   the 
end,  under  Roman  rule,  become  a  Greek  land ;  till  then^ 
the  Greek  was  a  stranger,   the  barbarian  was  at  home. 
Without  going  deeply  into  the  distinctions  between  one 
^  See  Duncker,  ii.  42 ;  Movers,  ii.  2.  203. 
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nicians. 
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Crete, 


and  other 
islands. 


Semitic  race  and  another,  to  us  of  the  West  Cjrpms  is  a 
Phoenician  island,  the  seat  of  a  renowned  Asiatic  worship, 
into  which  the  Oreeks  made  their  way  and  in  the  end 
made  the  land  their  own.  The  special  characteristics  of 
the  Phoenicians  as  traders  and  colonizers,  foimders  of 
factories  here  and  plantations  there,  could  not  be  shown 
till  they  had  reached  lands  less  clearly  part  of  their  own 
world  than  Cjrprus. 

It  is  on  the  coasts  of  old  Greece  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Mgmsji  sea  that  we  get  our  first  picture  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian trader  from  any  Greek  source.  We  see  him  as  far 
back  as  we  can  see  anything ;  he  appears  in  the  Homeric 
poems  in  days  when  Zidon,  at  least  in  the  Western  mind, 
still  kept  his  place  as  firstborn^.  In  Rhodes^,  in  Crete ^ 
we  see  his  settlements  without  wonder ;  both  lands  came 
in  after  days  under  the  rule  of  Semitic  masters.  Rhodes, 
like  Cyprus,  might  pass  for  a  piece  of  Asia  won  for 
Europe.  Crete  seems  like  a  guard-ship  moored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  sea  which  might  pass  for  a  great  Hellenic 
haven,  a  guard-ship  which,  as  events  showed,  might,  on 
some  day  of  ill-luck,  be  boarded  by  the  enemy.  That 
the  Phoenician  should  trade,  that  he  should  settle,  that 
he  should  found  either  factories  or  colonies,  on  any  of  the 
^gsean  islands  or  even  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Greece, 
was  in  the  natural  course  of  thingfs.  ThSra,  Melos^, 
assuredly  Thasos,  received  Phoenician  settlers;  the  gold 
of  the  last-named  island  led  them  to  the  north  in  those 
early  days*,  just  as  the  gold  of  Tharshish  led  them  to 
the  far  West  when  their  range  was  widened.     The  wealth 


^  See  Strabo,  xvi.  a.  a  a.  He  remarks  on  the  rivalry  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon  and  the  disputes  as  to  antiquity.  European  feeling  oomes  out  in 
the  words,  ot  fih^  oZv  vottfral  r^r  ^^ra  rtBpvX^icaai  /toAAor,  'Ofajpos  82 
olSk  ftifivtjTot  Tfjt  Ti^pov. 

'  Movers,  ii.  a.  246.  *  lb.  358. 

*  Herod,  iv.  147 ;  Mover?,  ii.  a.  a66,  a68. 

*  Herod,  vi.  46;  Pans.  v.  35.  la  ;  Movers,  ii.  a.  a 73. 
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too  of  its  mines  led  them  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of  chap.  m. 
Thrace  ^,  and  they  may  be  traced  on  many  a  site  of  the 
Lesser  Asia  and  on  the  Pontic  coast  ^    We  can  hardly  Phoenician 
fail    to    acknowledge  the  Ashtoreth   of   Paphos  in  thefi^^^^ 
Aphrodite    of    Kythera,   and  we    may  see    the    Tyrian 
Melkart^  King  of  the  City,  in  some  of  the  exploits  of 
the    wandering     H^rakl^^,    and    more    surely    in    the 
name  of  the  baby-g^  Melikertes^.     And  it  was  oncePhoeni- 
believed,   and   we   are   called  on  to   believe  again,  thatB^IJJiJ^ 
Kadmos,  the  Man  of  the  East,  planted  a  settlement  of 
Canaan,  not  only  on  the  shore  of   Chalkis^,   which   we 
might  believe  without  an  effort,  but  in  the  inland  plain 
which  saw  the  rise  of  the  Boiotian  Thebes*.      Be  these 
things  as  they  may,  one  figure  in  our  earliest  picture  of 
Greek  life  is  the  Phoenician  trader.     We  see  him  ready  on  The  Phce- 
occasion  to  grow  mto  the  kidnapper  ^  or  the  pirate  ^,  but  early 
ready  too  to  keep  himself  to  the  gainful  trade  which  the  iJ^^^ 

*  Movers,  ib.  279.  •  lb.  286. 

'  See  above,  p.  221.  Bat  maj  not  even  the  name  of  Hdraklte  be  left  to 
us?  It  is  hard  to  read  (iDoncker,  v.  45;  of.  ii.  66),  "Herakles  ist  der 
Archal,  der  arbeitende,  ringende,  kampfende  Baal  Melkart  der  Phoeniker.** 
By  this  kind  of  guessing  at  names  anything  might  be  proved.  Some 
passages  quoted  by  PreUer,  Griechisohe  Mythologie,  iL  122,  might  suggest 
quite  another  line  of  thought. 

*  Here  we  do  seem  to  have  the  name  itself;  and  the  sturdiest  Hel- 
lenists do  not  refuse  it. 

'  See  Dunoker,  v.  50. 

*  Kdd/iot  may  be  Dip ;  yet  it  is  odd  if  he  called  himself  so.  Duncker 
quotes  the  Scuterlinfft  in  England ;  but  they  did  not  caU  themselves  so ; 
the  0$tmen  in  Ireland  would  be  more  to  his  purpose.  See  Keightley, 
Mythology,  327. 

Duncker  does  not  require  us  to  accept  the  barbarian  origin  of  Kekrops 
and  Pelope.  Why  then  may  one  not  use  one*s  reason  about  Kadmos  ? 
Homer  dearly  knew  nothing  of  any  of  these  stories. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  while  guessing  at  names  proves 
nothing,  the  finding  of  objects  always  proves  something.  But  it  proves 
only  intercourse,  not  settlement,  and  it  need  not  be  direct  intercourse. 
English  and  Frendi  wares  are  found  £sr  beyond  the  range  of  English  and 
French  colonization. 

'  Od.  xiii.  272  et  seqq.  *  Thuc.  i  8. 
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PhcBnician 
invention. 


Analogy 
with  the 
Saracens. 


man  of  craft  and  guile  ^  knows  how  to  practise.  Strangfd 
it  is  when  he  displays  his  many  and  motley  gauds  before 
the  eyes  of  men  as  yet  below  him  in  all  material  crafts, 
but  destined  to  do  greater  things  for  mankind  than  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  son  of  Asia. 

It  is  not  altogether  pleasing^  when  we  are  told  that  this 
exceptional  people,  these  men  of  Asia  whom  Europe  cannot 
disclaim  as  masters,  these  shipmen,  these  builders^  these 
miners,  these  makers  and  sellers  of  purple,  were  after  all 
not  men  of  artistic  invention^  and  that  even  the  great  gift 
that  they  gave  us  was  not  their  own.  One  would  be  well 
pleased  to  hold  that  "  the  letters  Cadmus  gave  '^  were  the 
genuine  birth  of  his  own  Sidon^  rather  than  be  taught 
that  aleph  and  heth^  alpha  and  hetay  are  in  truth  the 
invention  of  Egypt ^.  Yet  be  it  so;  we  thereby  gain 
another  analogy  for  the  cycles  of  Sicilian  history.  The 
Saracen  in  all  his  splendour,  in  all  his  science^  in  all 
the  mighty  works  of  his  artistic  skilly  had  nothing 
strictly  his  own.  He  became^  by  a  strange  calling,  the 
mouthpiece  of  Greece  and  Italy  to  nations  by  whom 
the  earlier  teaching  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  of  Greece 
and  Italy  fused  into  one  in  the  Eastern  Rome,  had  been 
for  a  while  forgotten.  And  so  it  may  well  have  been 
with  his  Semitic  forerunners  in  Cyprus  and  Sicily  and 
Spain.  It  may  be  that  all  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
themselves,  all  that  they  gave  to  Greece  and  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  was  largely  in  the  nature  of  that  carry- 
ing-trade by  which  the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  did  in 
truth  make  great  gain.  The  civilization  that  he  spread 
may  not  have  been  his  own ;  it  may  all  have  come  from 


^  See  above,  p.  127. 

'  Yet  it  is  oomfortable  when  Duncker  (ii.  321,  222)  allows  us  to  believe 
with  Dionyiios  of  Mildtoe  (fr.  i  G.  Miiller,  ii.  5)  tn  ^oii^iictf  fikw  ^por  rd 
orotxtta,  or,  as  he  pats  it  himself,  that  Phoenicia  was  ''Vaterland  der 
Buchstabenschrift." 
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Egypt  or  from  the  further  East.     Yet  to  us  be  is  none  the  chap.  ni. 
less  the  giver  and  the  teacher.     And  he  none  the  Icssti^n^™;. 
stands  alone  among  barbarians  as  the  one  rival  of  the  ^"^pf 
Greek  on  his  own  ground,  the  one  who  could  make  thenidans 
sea  his   own  dominion^  the  one  who  could  call  distant  barbarians, 
cities  into  being,  and  give  them  forms  of  political  life 
which  the  wisest   men  of  Oreece   should   not   scorn   to 
study. 

From  the  shores  and  islands  of  Greece  the  Phoenician  Inter- 
was   driven  back  early;    the  Homeric  poems  know  him  between 
not  as  a  neighbour;  it  is  straight  from  Sidon  that  the^^'°** 
Phoenician  shipmen  bring  their  goodly  wares,  sometimes  Greece. 
as  merchandize^  sometimes  as  costly  gifts  ^.     The  inter- 
course of  traffic  went  on  into  the  historic  age^  long  after 
Phoenician  fleets  had  come,  at  the  bidding  of  a  Persian 
lord,  to  work  the  bondage  of  Hellas^.     And  when  that  Phoenicia 
Persian  lord  needed  the  sharpened  intellect  of  a  skilled  Pergia. 
engineer,  it  was  with  the  Phoenician  alone  that  he  could 
find  it  \     But  those  were  days  in  which  the  greatness  of 
the  old  Phoenicia  had  passed  away;  Sidon  and  Tyre  still 
had  their  kings,  but  they  had  sunk  to  be  the  counsellors 
of  the  Persian  *•     The  true  life  of  Phoenicia  had  moved  Carthage 
westward,   to    the    great    ruling    city   which   was    then  of  later 
fast  pushing  on  to   its  full   might,  and  to  those  other  ^fe®''*^*" 
western  outposts  of  Canaan,  which,  if  by  that  time  they 
owned  a  master,  at  least  owned  a  master  of  their  own 
blood. 

The  beginnings  of  Phoenician  history  start  from  a  time  Early  be- 

i«i  t-Ai'i  J*  ginning  of 

far  earner  than  anything  to  which  we  are  used  m  our  Phoenician 
ordinary  European  studies.   It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  to     ^^' 

^  H.  vi  390 ;  xxiii  743  ;  Od.  W.  617. 

*  See  ipeciaUj  the  description  of  the  Phoenician  ship  in  Xenoph6n*8 
(Eoonomus,  viii.  11.  It  moBt  have  outdone  anything  usoal  at  Athens. 
Cf.  Herod,  vii.  96. 

*  Herod.  viL  23. 

*  lb.  viii.  67,    Mark  that  the  Sidonian  king  takes  the  first  place. 
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CHAP.  m.  find  its  second  stage  at  a  time  when  in  Greece  we  are  as  yet 
far  from  dates  and  when  we  can  dare  to  guess  at  an  event 
here  and  there  only  with  fear  and  trembling.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  even  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  before  our  ssra^  the  Phoenicians  had  made  their 
way  into  the  western  Mediterranean  and  into  the  Ocean 
itself.  Here  they  set  up  a  factory,  there  they  founded 
an  actual  colony^  along  the  African  coast  and  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  Exactly  as  when^  ages  after^  the 
Greek  set  forth  on  a  like  errand,  the  most  distant  settle- 
Foonda-  ment  was  believed  to  be  the  oldest.  Gades,  Gadeira^  was 
Gadw,  ^  Canaan  what  the  Campanian  Kyme  was  to  Hellas^  the 
cB.ciioo.  jj^Qg^  distant  outpost  of  all,  founded  before  the  younger 
fellows  that  were  nearer^.  For  the  Phoenician  shipman  to 
leave  the  outer  sea,  to  pass  the  pillars*  of  his  own  Melkart^ 
the  pillars  which  fenced  in  the  world  of  the  Greek  *,  to 
face  the  wonders  and  the  dangers  of  the  mysterious  Ocean^ 
was  hardly  a  greater  exploit  than  it  was  for  the  Greek  to 
leave  his  feuniliar  iEgsean  and  Ionian  waters^  and  to  fix 
himself  on  the  western  side  of  the  land  which  to  him  was  still 
specially  the  western,  the  Hesperian,  land.  The  fate  of  the 
Compar      two  settlements  has  been  widely  different.     Kym6,  after 

i*i80ii  witu 

Kymd.  a  long  history,  after  being  won  and  lost  by  many  masters, 
has  no  longer  a  place  among  the  cities  of  the  earth.  Her 
hill,  so  long  the  western  outpost  of  Hellas,  now  stands 
desolate.  But  Gudes,  western  outpost  of  Canaan,  without 
even  a  change  of  name,  has  lived  on,  through  all  conquests, 
through  all  revolutions  of  race  and  speech  and  creed,  as  a 
dwelling-place  of  man  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  conmierce^. 

^  See  Movers,  ii.  2.  588  et  seqq.,  spedaUy  619  et  seqq  ;  MelUer,  i.  36 
et  seqq. ;  Duncker,  ii.  64.  About  1 100  B.C.  seems  to  be  the  received  date 
of  foundation.    But  it  is  wise  not  to  rule  that  Gades  really  was  the  eldest. 

'  Pindar,  01.  iii.  79;  Nem.  iii.  35,  iv.  112;  Isth.  iv.  21.  The  second 
and  third  passages  are  the  most  emphatic. 

'  -)!>,  rd9€ipa,  Gades,  Cadiz.  '*Wohl  die  alteste  Stadt  Europa's,  die 
ihren  Namen  bewahrt  hat,"  says  Puncker  (ii  66).    Athens  and  Argoe 
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On  the  African  shore  arose  Utica^  Hadrumetum^  the  two  ohap.  m, 
cities  that  on  European  lips  bore  the  Greek-sounding  name  9^°*®*  *" 
of  Hippo  ^.  Of  these  the  memories  of  Hadrumetum  gather 
mainly  round  the  name  of  the  greatest  Hannibal;  its 
modem  name  of  Susa  strangely  keeps  our  thoughts  within 
the  Eastern  world.  But  Utica  is  most  famous  in  European 
memories  as  the  place  of  the  death  of  a  Roman  pagan^ 
and  Hippo  as  the  place  of  the  life  of  a  Roman  Christian. 
Thus  the  Phoenician  stock  became  a  ruling  stock  on  both 
the  continents  that  fence  in  the  western  basin  of  the  great 
inland  sea.  The  land  of  gold  in  southern  Iberia,  the  Thanhibh. 
Tharshish  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Tart^os  of  the  Greek '^ 
became  a  rich  field  for  the  settlers  from  the  East.  The 
long  voyage  to  the  West  set  the  standard ;  the  ship  of 
Tharshish  became  the  name  of  any  ship  destined  for  a 
distant  and  wealth -bearing  errand;  it  was  the  ship  of 
Tharshish  that  bore  the  gold^  even  when  the  gold  was 
brought^  not  from  western  Tharshish  but  from  fer  eastern 
Ophir  ^.  Yet  Spain,  with  its  southern  shore  studded  with  Spwn  nnd 
Phoenician  settlements,  ever  remained  a  mere  outpost  of  the 
Phoenician  stock.  It  was  Africa  that  became  its  second 
home,  a  wider  and  mightier^  and  in  some  sort  a  more  abiding 
home,  than  the  older  dwelling-place  on  the  Syrian  coast. 
For  there  grew  up  the  greatest  city  of  the  Phoenician 
name,  the  city  which  was  to  found  a  dominion  forestalling 
that  of  Rome  herself^  a  dominion  of  which  Phoenician 

mkj  be  as  old ;  but  they  have  bad  their  npe  and  downs.  The  special  fate 
of  Gades  has  been  to  be  always  a  prosperoos  city  witiiout  ever  being  a 
ruling  city.    Massalia  is  yocmger,  and  she  has  been  a  mling  city. 

^  MDM  or  ncM.    See  Movers,  ii.  a.  144. 

s  «}i^-)n.  See  Movers,  ii.  2.  594  et  seqq. ;  Meltzer,  i.  37.  On  the  gold 
see  the  weU-known  stories  in  Herod.  L  163;  iv.  15a.  Strabo  has  mnch 
to  say  on  this  head  in  iiL  a.  i  J,  and  he  quotes  our  Sikeliot  Stteichoros ; 

TapTfjiTffov  worafAov  wafA  way^  iwtiporas  dpyvpopi{mn 
k¥  MwBfiwwi  wirpas,  (Beigk.  iii.  ao8.) 

*  I  Kings  xxii.  48. 
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CHAP.  in. 


Carthage 
not  yet. 


Africa  was  to  be  the  centre  and  seat  of  rule,  as  Italy 
was  to  be  the  centre  and  seat  of  rule  for  all  Romania. 
But  as  yet  the  New  City  was  not ;  we  are  dealing  only 
with  her  elder  sisters. 


Settle- 
ments on 
the  iflUnds. 


Melita  and 
KoBsoura. 


Arabic 
tongue  of 
MalU. 


Settle- 
Dienti  in 
Sicily. 


But  while  the  Phoenicians  of  the  West  thus  spread 
themselves  over  the  most  tempting  spots  of  a  large 
range  of  African  and  European  mainland^  they  were  not 
likely  to  pass  without  heed  by  the  islands  which  met 
them  on  their  road.  The  twin  islands  of  Melita  and 
Gaulos  and  the  solitary  Kossoura^  lay  immediately  in 
the  way  of  the  Phoenician  adventurers,  while  they  lay 
a  little  out  of  the  way  of  the  Greeks.  They  became 
Phoenician  settlements ;  they  never  became  Greek ;  it  was 
as  possessions  of  Rome  that  they  first  entered  the  European 
fold.  The  accidents  of  a  later  conquest  caused  a  tongue 
akin  to  that  of  Canaan  again  to  take  root  in  the  two 
chief  of  them,  and  that  tongue  has  lived  on  through 
union  with  Sicily  and  through  union  with  Britain^.  And 
these  smaller  islands  might  well  pass  for  stepping-stones 
between  Phoenician  Africa  and  the  great  central  island. 
But  Sicily  itself  lay  no  less  directly  in  the  way  of  settlers 
from  the  old  Phoenician  land.  Of  the  date  and  circum- 
stances of  the  planning  of  the  first  Phoenician  settlements 
in  the  island  nothing  is  recorded.  It  may  well  have  been 
that  some  came  straight  from  the  old  Phoenicia,  that  some 
came  from  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Africa.  The  oldest 
Sicilian  homes  of  the  men  of  Canaan  may  have  been 
colonies  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  or  they  may  have  been  colonies 
of  Utica  and  Hippo.  It  is  an  obvious  guess  that  the  settle- 
ments in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  nearer  to  Africa, 

^  MoYen,  ii.  2.  347  et  seqq.  Strabo,  yi.  a.  11,  defines  McAin;,  S$w  ra 
tcvytiia  A  ivaXovffi  McXtroua.    See  above,  p.  86. 

'  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  Semitic  tongne  of  Malta 
is  not,  as  some  seem  still  to  fancy,  a  Phoenician  inheritance,  bat  simply  a 
dialect  of  Arabic 
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were  made  from  the  earlier  settlements  in  that  land^  while  chap.  hi. 

those  on  the  eastern  coast,  looking  to  PhoDnicia  as  well  as 

to  Greece,  were  made  from  the  old  Phoenicia  itself.     The 

one  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  their  settlement  belongs 

to   the   earlier  period  of  Phcenician  history,   that,   from 

whatever  havens  their  founders  set  forth,  it  was  at  least 

not  from  the  perhaps  still  unoccupied  haven  of  Carthage. 

In  all  this  we  cannot  help  again  pointing  the  contrast  Sidly  and 
between  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ^,  the  contrast  which  necessarily 
follows  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  two  islands. 
Sardinia  lies  just  out  of  the  way  of  greatness.  Sicily 
blocks  the  road.  The  historic  insignificance  of  an  island 
greater  than  Sicily  may  largely  be  owing  to  the  air  which 
was  trusted  to  carry  off  the  Jew  ^,  and  which  was  hardly 
more  healthful  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  Roman.  But  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Sicily  stood  in  its  way, 
inviting  both  Phcenician  and  Hellenic  settlement.  Sardd, 
greatest  of  islands,  was  often  going  to  be  colonized  by  the 
Greeks ;  but  it  never  was  colonized.  It  became  a  possession 
of  the  Carthaginian ;  it  seems  to  have  received  earlier 
settlements  from  the  African  or  even  from  the  Asiatic 
Phoenicia  ^,  But  it  contains  no  spots  which  call  up  such 
memories  as  Panormos,  Motya,  and  Lilybaion.  That  its 
people  fought  stoutly  against  Rome  we  infer  from  the  time 
which  it  took  Rome  to  get  full  possession,  and  from  the 
repeated  triumphs  celebrated  over  the  same  enemies.  As  a 
Roman  province,  there  is  even  less  to  tell  of  Sardinia  than 
there  is  to  tell  of  provinces  in  general.  From  the  Roman  it 
passed  to  the  Saracen,  from  the  Saracen  to  the  Pisan  ;  but 
no  tale  of  either  process  rivals  the  tale  of  the  conquest 
and  of  the  deliverance  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  poor  exchange 
indeed  when  Victor  Amadeus  sank  from  a  Sicilian  to 
a  Sardinian  throne,  and  it  was  by  a  bitter  irony  that  the 
Sardinian  name,  as  that  of  an  European  power,  came  some- 
*  See  above,  p.  3.  •  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  85.  '  Movers,  ii  a.  556. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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CHAP.  m.  times  to  supplant  the  names  of  Piedmont^  Savoy^   and 
Genoa. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  date  that  can  be  anywhere 
found  for  the  b^^inning  of  Phoenician  settlement  in  Sicily 
is  that  Thucydides  believed  the  Sikels  to  have  crossed  from 
Italy  in  the  eleventh  century  before  Christy  and  that  he 
clearly  looked  on  the  coming  of  the  Phcenicians  as  later 
than  the  coming  of  the  Sikels  ^     We  have  other  hints 
that  the  settlements  in  Sicily  were  later  than  the  settle- 
ments in  Spain  ^^  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  belief  that 
Objects  of   Oades  was  the  oldest  of  all.     The  land  of  gold  was  the 
gettle-        first  and  great  object ;   other  places  were  sought  for,  be- 
™^''         sides  such  advantages  as  they  might  have  in  themselves, 
as  houses  of  call  on  the  way  to  the  richest  of  all  goals. 
Factories    The  settlements  in  Sicily  seem  specially  to  have  borne  this 
colonies,     character ;  those  on  the  east  coast  at  least  were  factories 
rather   than  colonies.      The    description  of  them  given 
by  our  chief  guide  sets  them  forth  in  that  light;  their 
object  was  that  of  trade  with  the  Sikels.     This  of  course 
specially  applies  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  island ;  it  may 
not  shut  out  settlements  of  other  kinds  in  other  parts.     On 
the  Sikel  coast  at  least  the  Phoenicians   seem  not  to  have 
founded  cities  or  occupied  territories ;  they  sat  down,  likely 
enough  with  the  good  will  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  on 
the  promontories  and  small  islands  lying  off  the  coast  ^. 
In  neither  of  these  is  Sicily  so  rich  as  old  Greece;   and 

^  Tbao.  tI.  2.  The  Phceniciajis  come  to  trade  with  the  Sikels ;  there- 
fore the  Sikels  were  there  first 

'  Movers,  ii.  a.  309  et  seqq.  (bat  why  does  he  call  Agyrium  a  Sikaner- 
t^ocff  ?);  Duncker,  ii.  61.  In  the  next  page  we  have  the  astounding  asser- 
tion that  PhoBnicians  founded  Eryx.  Not  a  scrap  of  eyidence  is  given  for 
this  direct  contradiction  of  Thnoydides. 

*  Thuc  vi.  a  ;  ^leow  9i  teal  *o(Miie€s  wtpi  wSuray  fikv  r^  XuttXSav  Sxpas  re 
kw\  rp  9aXi&a<rg  Awoka06irrts  «a2  rcL  iwuciifitya  vtj<Ti9ta  ifiwopiaM  ^rcirfv  TTJf 
9p6s  Tobt  S(ir«Xovr.  This  is  the  whole  matter,  all  that  is  wanted  and  not 
toomnch. 
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the  seas  which  water  it  are  specially  lacking  in  islands  chap.  m. 
answering  to  so  many  in  the  ^gaean^  islands  of  some  size> 
fit  for  the  foundation  of  a  single  town,  lying  near,  but  not 
close,  both  to  one  another  and  to  the  mainland.     Except 
perhaps  Aigousa  and  its  fellows,  the  islands  spoken  of  must 
be  very  small  islands^  like  Ortygia  on  one  side  and  Motya 
on  the  other.     Melita,  Graulos^  and  Kossoura,  are  too  far  Meliu  and 
off  to  come  into  the  reckoning.     Those  at  least  were  sites^    ossoura. 
not  of  mere  &ctories  but  of  independent  Phoenician  com- 
munities.    In  promontories  and  small  peninsulas  Sicily  is 
richer,  and  we  may  take  for  granted,  without  further  evi- 
dence— and  direct  evidence  we  shall  find  none — that  any 
tempting  site  of  this  kind  along  the  whole  Sicilian  coast 
was  once  occupied  by  the  busy  traffickers  of  Canaan.     Their  CJompa- 
settlements  had  more  in  oonmion  with  the  first  settlements  Earopean 
of  European  nations  in  the  Eastern  seas  of  Asia,  than  with  ^*^^ 
the  true  colonies  of  Greece  in  Sicily,  of  England  in  America, 
of  Phoenicia  herself  in  Africa  and  Spain.     Some  of  those 
&r-eastem  outposts  of  Europe  have  grown  into  colonies, 
dominions,  empires ;   they  were  in  their  beginning  simple 
factories  for  commerce.     So  in  Sicily  the  Phoenician  traf- 
fickers most  likely  in   no   way  disturbed  the   Sikel  in- 
habitants in  the  sovereignty  or  in  the  possession  of  the  soil. 
This  accounts  for  the  way  in  which,  all  along  the  eastern 
coast,  the  Phoenician  settlers  vanish  before  the  Greeks. 
There  were  no  Phoenician  cities  to  take,  no  PhoenicisJi 
territories  to  conquer.     In  the  north-west  corner  things 
may  well  have  been  otherwise;   to  that  point  we  shall 
come  presently. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show  with  absolute  cer-  No  direct 
tainty  that  any  one  site  in  Sicily,  out  of  the  actual  bar-  for  p,^^ 
barian  comer,  was  ever  held  by  a  Phoenician  settlement.  J}^^^ J®^ 
This  is  carefully  to  be  borne  in  mind;   yet,  besides  the 
statement  of  Thucydides  as  to  the  promontories  and  islands 
in  general,  there  is  the  strongest  measure  of  mere  likelihood 

R  % 
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CHAP.  ni.  that  not  a  few  famous  spots  were  once  seats  of  at  least 
Phoenician  factories.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  the  temptation 
to  both  etymological  and  mythological  guessing  in  good 

PhoBnician  order ;  but  it  would  be  imreasonable  to  doubt  that  along 
the  Sicilian  coast  some  Semitic  names  may  be  traced  even 
in  modem  nomenclature,  and  that  some  of  the  local  legends 
may  be  fairly  referred  to  Semitic  gods  and  heroes.  From 
both  sides  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  we  look  down  on  sites 
which  we  may  well  believe  once  held  Phoenician  factories, 
and  where  it  might  be  unsafe  to  deny  that  names  for  which 
we  can  supply  no  Greek  explanation  may  be  in  truth  a 
legacy  of  the  Phoenician,  Yet  the  possible  claims  of  the 
Sikel  and  the  earlier  Sikan  must  not  be  put  out  of  sight ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  those  are  nations  which  appear 
in  forma  pauperis,  who  have  never  engaged  such  learned 
and  zealous  coimsel  as  have  been  instructed  on  the  side 
of  both  Greek  and  Phoenician,  The  island  of  Ortygia 
itself,  the  opposite  point  of  PlSmmyrion,  the  peninsulas 
of  Thapsos  and  Xiphonia,  are  all  points  which  well  answer 
the  description  of  Thucydides  as  likely  places  for  Phoenician 
settlement.  And  Semitic  scholars  have  not  &iled  to  find 
a  Phoenician  origin  for  the  names  of  more  than  one  among 
them.  A  Semitic  root  has  been  found  for  the  name  of 
Syracuse  itself,  a  root  which  strangely  enough  connects 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  city  with  the  name  of  the  Semitic 
masters  who  were  ages  afterwards  to  reign  in  it\  In 
our  peninsula  of  Thapsos  we  are  asked  to  see  a  fellow 
to  Tiphsach  or  Thapsakos  on  the  Euphrates ;  Pachynos  is 
the  point  of  watching;  Makara  keeps  the  name  of  a 
Semitic  deity;  Elatane  and  Kamarina  too  bear  names  of 
Canaan^  and  Selinous  is  called  from  Sela,  the  rock  of 
its  akropolis^  not  from  the  herb  that  grows  in  the  space 
between  its  hills.  The  like  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
on  the  names  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  Sikel.  We  are 
^  See  Appendix  XIII. 
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bidden  to  see  the  traces  of  Ashtoreth  at  Mytistratus,  and  chai».  in. 
we  most  confess  that  the  obvious  Greek  word  which 
suggests  itself  is  the  less  likely  of  the  two.  Rude  hands 
have  even  been  laid  on  the  most  cherished  relic  of  the 
Latin-speaking  Sikel^  and  we  are  told  that  Oela^  stream 
and  city,  was  called  from  some  other  cause  than  the  cold- 
ness of  its  waters. 

The  decision  of  points  like  these  may  be  left  to  scholars 
whose  first  business  lies  with  language.      There   can  be 
no   reasonable    doubt    that    many   of    these   points    did 
receive  Phcenician  settlers.     And  these  settlers  may  well 
have  given  them  names  which  took  root  both  among  the 
Sikels  among  whom  they  settled  and  among  the  Greeks 
to  whom  they  gave  way.     For  the  next  fact  in  the  history  The  Phct- 
of  Phoenician  dealings  with  Sicily  is  that  from  the  more  gi^^  ^^y 
part  of  the  spots  which  they  had  occupied  in  Sicily  they  ^J^ 
did  give  way  before  the  Greeks.     The  details  of  Greek 
settlement  in  the  island  will  come  in  another  chapter; 
we  have  now  to   deal   only  with  the  general  feet   that 
the  Phcenicians  withdrew  from  these  various  points  along 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  from  the  promontories  and 
islands  where,  according  to  the  distinct  witness  of  Thucy- 
dides,  they  had  planted  their  factories.     They  withdrew  to  The  three 
form  three  more  considerable  settlements  in  the  north-  m^^  j^ 
western  part  of  Sicily  ^     The  date  of  this  change  can^^^orth- 
only  be  vaguely  guessed  at.     The  tetreat  would  doubtless 
be  gradual;   as  the  Greek  came  on,  the  Phoenician  fell 
back ;  the  resolution  to  forsake  all  the  smaller  posts,  and 
to  gather  together  the  whole  Phcenician  power  in  a  few 
strong  places  in  one  comer,  must  have  been  the  completion 
of  a  process  which  had  been  long  going  on.     It  must 

*  Thaa  vi.  2  ;  iit€i^  8i  ol  'EKKrjvtt  voWcH  mxrct  $dXaaaay  ivttrivKtw, 
iH\iv6pT€s  rd,  vA.«/«  Mor<V  ^  2BoX^«ym  ital  ndvopfwr  iyy^  rSm  'E\i$/i«r 
£yyoiKlaairrts  Mfwt^o.  I  take  (\fyouci(Tarr€S  to  imply  that  these  points  were 
already  occupied 
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Carthage. 


The  change 
completed 
in  the 
seventh 
century 

B.C. 


EiTect  of 
the  found- 
ation of 
Himera; 
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have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  had  decidedly 
got  the  upper  hand  in  eastern  Sicily,  and  before  Carthage 
had  begun  to  exercise  the  supremacy  which  she  held  in 
later  times  over  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  of  the  western 
seas.  Carthage  was  in  being  before  Greek  settlement  in 
Sicily  began^  and  nearness  to  her  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  these  north-western  posts  ^ 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  understand  anything  more  by 
this  than  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  kindred  and  powerful 
city  was  an  attraction.  It  was  well  for  the  Phoenicians 
of  Sicily,  if  they  did  not  choose  altogether  to  forsake 
Sicily,  to  strengthen  themselves  in  those  parts  of  the  island 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  settlements  of  their  kinsfolk  in 
Africa. 

If  we  ask  for  the  date  of  this  change^  we  may  perhaps 
draw  some  help  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  occupy 
one  particular  site  most  convenient  for  traffic  with  Africa. 
The  final  withdrawal  from  east^  norths  and  souths  the 
final  establishment  in  the  north-west  only^  can  hardly 
have  been  accomplished  till  late  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  It  was  in  that  half- 
century  that  the  Greeks  founded  those  two  of  their 
settlements  in  Sicily  which  most  directly  threatened  Phoe- 
nician interests.  First  came  Himera,  the  one  Greek  city 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  an  intrusion  of  the  Greek 
into  a  r^on  which  the  Phoenician  had  hitherto  either  made 
his  own  or  left  to  the  native  races  of  whom  he  stood  in  no 
fear^.  Himera  lay  within  sight  of  Solous;  but  the 
foundation  of  Himera  was  presently  to  be  followed  by  the 
foundation  of  a  Greek  settlement  in  a  yet  more  dangerous 
position.     Selinous  arose  at  one  of  the  turning-points  of 


'  Thuo.  tL  3  ;  5x1  irrMtv  4Xdx«rror  wkour  Eapx>fiint  XMrtAios  dWxcc 
'  We  get  the  date  of  the  foundation  only  from  the  reckoning  of  Dio- 
d6ros  (ziii.  6a)  that  at  its  destruction  in  408  B.o.  it  was  w^s  olma$€twi 
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the  island,  on  a  spot  chosen  as  it  were  to  watch  the  path  chap.  m. 
across  the  sea  between   Sicily  and  Africa.     A  spot  so 
singularly  suited  for  Phoenician  settlement  must  surely 
have  been  already  in  the  hands  of  Oreek  settlers  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  easily  dislodged.    Otherwise  Phoenicians 
retreating  from  eastern  to  western  Sicily  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  choose  its  site  as  one  of  the  posts  which  they  kept 
and  strengthened.     It  may  be  that  Selinous  was  actually 
won  from  Phoenicians  and  not   from  Sikans^;    and  we 
might  expect  that  such  a  site  would  have  received,  if  not  a 
Phoenician  colony,  at  least  a  Phoenician  factory.     In  any  Himen 
case,  if  Selinous  had  been,  at  the  time  of  the  Phoenician  SelinouB 
retreat,  either  unoccupied  or  in  any  kind  of  Phoenician  9^^  ., 
occupation,  it  would  surely  have  been  kept  as  a  barrier  fiiud 
against  Greek  advance  along  the  southern  coast.     The 
inference  is  that  it  was  already  in  Greek  hands ;  and,  if 
it  was  already  in  Greek  hands,  it  was  assuredly  time  for 
the  Phoenician  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  posts  which 
he  had  left,  if  he  would  not  be  driven  out  of  the  island 
altogether. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  change  which  now  took  The  three 
place  was  simply  a  change  from   one   existing  seat  of  ^^jJ^^ 
Phoenician  settlement  to  another.     There  was  a  surrender  ^o'"*^®^- 
of  Phoenician  possessions  at  one  end  of  Sicily;  but  there 
was  no  foundation  of  new  ones  at  the  other.     No  one  can 
suppose  that  the  three  points  to  which  the  Phoenicians  of 
western  Sicily  withdrew,  Motya,  Panormos,  and  Solous, 
now  passed  for  the  first  time  into  Phoenician  occupation. 
At  their  exact  age  we  cannot  even  guess ;  we  have  seen  Their  date 
reason  to  think  that  the  Sicilian  settlements  in  general 
belong  to  the  elder  Phoenician  time;  we  may,  if  we  will, 
believe  that  the  All-haven  dates  from  an  elder  day  than 
the  New  City.     Still,  if  any  of  the  Sicilian  settlements 
were  planted,  not  from  the  old  Phoenicia  but  from  the 
1  Benndorf,  die  Metopen  von  Selinont,  p.  6. 
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CHAP.  in.   Phoenician  colonies  in  Africa,  these  are  they.     And  it  may 
be  that,  while  the  settlements  on  the  eastern  promontories 
and  islands  were  merely  factories,  these  western  settle- 
ments were  true  cities  and  colonies  from  the  b^inning. 
Their         But  the  three  posts  which  it  was  now  resolved  to  keep 
JJ^l^he'  ^^^  strengthen  and  defend  must  have  put  on  a  new  life 
"fth'^*^^    and  strength  when  the  whole  Phoenician  population  of 
eastern       Sicily  was  gathered  within  them.     Panormos,  above  all, 
was  no  mere  factory  on  an  islet  off  the  shore ;  it  was — 
it  surely  was  f  r(»n  the  beginning — a  city  on  a  spot  where 
a  city  once  planted  could  not  fail  to  rise  to  greatness* 
Panonnoe.  With  this  second  colonization  begins  the  history  of  the 
head  of  Semitic  Sicily,  for  a  thousand  years  past  the  head 
of  all  Sicily,  a  city  which  has  ever  held  a  chief  place 
among  the  cities  and  havens  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which  has  won  for  itself  a  place  in  history  which  is  unique. 
It  has  been  in  two  distant  ages  the  centre  of  the  warfare 
waged  to  determine  whether  the  island  of  which  it  was  the 
head  should  be  reckoned,  in  the  eternal  strife,  on  the  side 
of  Africa  or  on  the  side  of  Eui'ope. 

Asia  in  Of  Africa  we  must  say  here,  not  of  Asia.     This  is  the 

marked  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  Sicily,  as  of  Spain, 
that  the  powers  of  Asia  are  transferred  to  Africa,  and  do 
their  work  from  an  African  starting-point.  The  Phoenicia 
and  the  Arabia  with  which  those  lands  have  to  deal  are 
not  the  old  Phoenicia  and  the  old  Arabia  far  to  the  East, 
but  a  new  Phoenicia,  a  new  Arabia,  destined  to  spring  up, 
each  in  its  turn,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean* 
The  East  The  East  in  short,  the  better  to  carry  on  its  strife  with 
West^  ^^^  West,  transfers  itself  to  the  further  West.  In  Sicily> 
above  all,  the  geographical  relations  of  creeds,  tongues, 
and  races,  seem  to  be  turned  about  in  both  the  times  of 
strife  with  the  Semitic  enemy.  The  East  has  become  the 
West  and  the  West  the  East,     The  Phoenician  in  one  age, 
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the  Saracen  in  the  other,  holds  western  Sicily  as  his  sure  chap.  hi. 
home,  and  thence  marches  to  the  conquest  or  attempted 
conquest  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island.  In  truth,  even 
before  the  first  great  strife  in  Sicily  b^^n^  the  Phoenician 
power  had  become  wholly  a  power  in  the  western  seas.  The 
elder  Canaan  was  in  subjection  to  foreign  masters.  Her 
life  had  passed  away  to  the  West,  to  Utica  and  Panormos 
and  more  distant  Gades;  it  had  passed  to  the  youngest 
and  greatest  of  them  all,  to  the  New  City,  proclaiming  in 
her  name  her  abiding  youth,  and  marching  &st  to  become 
lady  and  mistress  over  all  her  elder  fellows^. 

In  the  long  strife  of  which  Sicily  was  the  centre,  the 
strife,  to  put  it  geographically,  between  Africa  and  Europe, 
Panormos  had  her  special  calling.     As  an  independent  Panormos 
Phoenician  city,  neither  Panormos  nor  any  of  her  fellows  head, 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  mission  which  fell  to  their  lot 
imder  Carthaginian  dominion.  Under  that  dominion  she  was 
to  become,  what  she  so  long  remained,  the  head  of  African, 
of  Semitic,  power  in  Sicily,  whenever  any  African,  any 
Semitic,  power  existed  there.     She  was  the  head  of  Phoeni- 
cian Sicily;  she  was  the  head  of  Saracen  Sicily.     Thrice  The  three 
won  for  Europe  by  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norman  arms,  she  ^^^ 
never  became  the  head  of  an  European  Sicily  till  after  <"™^<»« 
the  last  of  those  three  conquests.     When  Panormos,  under 
an  European  and  Christian  ruler,  could  call  herself  the 
First  of  Seats,  the  Crown  of  the  King  and  the  Head  of  the 
Kingdom  \  it  was  a  sign  that  a  Semitic  capital  was  never 
again   to  be   needed   for  the  island  which  Europe  now 
claimed  as  her  own  for  ever* 

A  city  with  such  a  destiny  as  this  was  fittingly  Semitic,  Panormos 
African,  Oriental,  whatever  the  word  is  to  be,  from  itsp^^l^. 
historic  birth.     I  have  assumed  throughout  that  Panormos, 

^  See  above,  p.  i6. 

'  "Prima  sedes,  corona  regis,  et  regni  caput.*' 
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CHAP.  III.  the  Panonnos  of  history,  was  in  its  beginnings  a  settle- 
ment strictly  Phcenician.  I  see  no  reason  to  accept  the 
suggestion  of  a  modem  scholar  that  Panormos  was  of 
Greek  origin  or  had  a  Greek  element  among  its  people^. 
For  such  a  belief  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  scrap  of 
direct  evidence,  and  it  is  surely  in  no  way  proved  or  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  we  know  the  city  only  by  the  name 

The  Greek  which  it  bore  on  Greek  lips.  Its  Greek  name  is  one 
shared  by  not  a  few  other  havens  in  many  parts  of  the 
Greek  seas;  but  it  was  never  more  worthily  applied 
than  to  this,  so  truly  and  specially  the  All-Aaven,  which 
the  native  historian  of  the  island  ruled  to  be  the  fairest 
haven  of  all  Sicily  ^.  For  a  town  to  bear  different  names 
on  the  lips  of  its  own  people  and  on  the  lips  of  strangers 
is  nothing  wonderful.  It  was  easier  to  give  such  a  spot  a 
descriptive  Greek  name  than  to  adapt  its  Semitic  name  to 
Hellenic  ears.  For  the  name  Panormos  seems  to  have 
been  a  perfectly  independent  Greek  name  of  the  town ; 
it  is  certainly  not  a  translation  of  any  of  the  Punic  names 
by  which  Panormos  has  been  said  to  have  been  called. 

Greek        When  Greek  influences  spread  themselves  over  the  Phceni- 

ooins  at  , 

Panormofl.  cians  of  Sicily,  when  the  coinage  of  Panormos  was  wrought 
in  a  high  style  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  became  the 
language  of  its  legends,  the  Greek  name  of  the  town  was 
adopted,  and  Panormos  appears  freely  on  the  moneys  of  the 

^  On  tiuB  view,  suggested  by  Holm,  Studii  di  Storia  Palermitana, 
in  the  Arohiyio  Storico-Sioiliano,  Anno  !▼.,  Palenno,  1880,  I  shaU  say 
something  in  Appendix  XIX. 

*  riod.  xxii.  14 ;  jj^cr  [6  U^fifios]  M  rS/v  UaPOp/urS/w  v6Kiy,  ix<^v<Tca^ 
XifUva  ic6XXiffrov  7&v  mrd  rilw  Si/vcA/ai',  d^'  oS  leal  rifif  w6\ty  <rv/A04fiiiKM 
Tavrtfs  rys  vpoatjyoplas.  In  the  Odyssey  (ziii.  195)  kifiivts  vdi^/ioi  appear 
as  a  class,  happily  in  Ithakd  itself,  or  we  might  have  got  another  piece  of 
haphazard  Sicilian  geography.  Eustathios  makes  his  comment ;  vAvopfwt 
Si  \t/ih«s  ol  dyxifia0€Ts,  ctf  ott  8cd  rovro  vaaa  pads  ttai  iv  ««vr}  M/Jup  Sp/d' 
(crcu.  Some  harbours,  he  tells  ns  most  truly,  are  not  v6yop/ioi,  according 
to  this  definition.  Can  it  be  our  Panormos  of  which  SapphO  speaks  as  a 
home  of  Aphroditd?  fr.  6;  ij  crt  Kiuwpos  teat  U6/^s  4  U6yop/iios.  We  shall 
come  to  her  again. 
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Phoenician  city  ^  The  &ct  is  not  wonderful ;  wherever,  from  chap.  in. 
whatever  cause,  two  languages  are  in  use,  a  place  very 
commonly  has  two  names,  names  which  sometimes  trans* 
late  one  another  and  sometimes  not.  In  such  cases  which 
name  is  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  language  which  is 
spoken.  When  Panormos  was  fully  established  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  city,  even  a  Phcenician  in  speaking 
Greek  would  not  think  of  calling  it  by  any  other.  But  The 
it  is  a  singular  chance  that  the  true  Phcenician  name  of  j^^^^ 
Panormos  is  still  uncertain.  Semitic  scholars  were  for-^"®®"^*""** 
merly  divided  between  two  names.  There  was  Ma- 
cAosAbim,  the  camp  of  the  Workers  in  Colour,  and  Macianat, 
more  directly  proclaiming  its  kinship  to  the  MaAanaim  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Then  the  name  was  said  to  be  Ziz ; 
it  seems  now  to  be  left  an  open  question  among  those  who 
should  best  know  ^.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  neither 
of  MacAosAbimy  of  MacAanaf^  or  of  Ziz,  is  Panormos  in  any 
sort  a  rendering.  It  may  be  that  some  day  a  Semitic 
name  for  the  All-haven  may  be  brought  to  light.  Till 
then  we  must  believe  that  Greek  visitors,  Greek  enemies, 
strangers  who  wished  that  such  a  site  was  a  possession  of 
their  own  people,  looked  at  it  wistfully  and  named  it  for 
themselves. 

But  they  would  hardly  have  so  named  it  if  what  they  Changes  in 
looked  at  had  been  the  Palermo  of  the  present  day.  A  visitor 

^  CmDB  of  Sicily,  lai.  There  ftre  some  of  the  "Period  of  TransitioD,'' 
with  Greek  letters  fhnn  right  to  lefu 

'  See  Movers,  ii.  a.  335  ;  Holm,  i.  84, 37a  ;  Schubring,  Historische  Topo- 
graphie  von  Panormos,  p.  9.  But  it  is  now  held  that  the  coins  with  the 
names  nsno  and  oiv^no  do  not  belong  to  Panormos.  See  Coins  of  Sicily, 
346.  Yet  one  is  a  little  sorry  to  lose  the  nsno  coins,  as  they  have  on  the 
reverse  DXDin  nip,  that  is  Carthage^  which  so  well  fits  to  the  N«^voXif« 
the  KhaXeta,  of  Panormos.  Ziz^  ^*s,  as  a  name  of  the  place,  I  have  heard 
first  suggested  and  then  withdrawn  by  an  eminent  eastern  scholar.  Some- 
thing will  be  found  about  it  in  Head,  151.  But  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
leave  the  matter  as  Meltser  leaves  it  (i.  483) :  <*  Die  Frage  nach  dem 
phoenikischen  Kamen  der  Stadt  Panormus  muss  auch  zur  Zeit  nooh, 
soweit  wir  sehen,  in  jeder  Riohtnng  als  eine  offene  beseiohnet  werden.^ 
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CHAP.  in.  who  had  no  other  guide  than  his  own  first  glimpses  of  the 
three,  might,  after  seeing  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse 
and  the  Zanklon  of  Messana,  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the 
judgement  of  the  native  historian  which  placed  the  haven 
of  Panormos  first  of  all  ^.  But  the  Panormos  of  which  we 
have  to  speak,  the  Panormos  of  Phoenician,  Roman,  Arab, 
and  even  Norman,  guarded  by  the  same  mountains,  washed 
by  the  same  waves,  fanned  by  the  same  breezes,  was,  as 
regards  the  relations  of  land  and  water  in  the  city  itself, 
something  wholly  unlike  the  Palermo  of  our  own  time. 
Those  relations  had  greatly  changed  before  man  walked 
the  Qarth,  and  they  went  on  changing  down  to  a  time 
when  the  main  interest  of  Sicilian  history  has  passed 
away.  Yet  after  all,  Palermo  has  changed  less  than  Nar- 
bonne  and  Aries,  than  Pisa  and  Ravenna.  She  still  re- 
mains a  royal  city  and  no  small  haven  of  the  sea.  But  she 
is  no  longer  the  All-haven,  with  the  waters  enfolding  the 
land  and  the  land  enfolding  the  waters.  It  was  on  a  spot 
wholly  unlike  the  present  Palermo  that  the  Phoenician  first 
bade  a  city  of  men  arise,  that  the  Arab  in  after  days 
took  the  place  of  the  Phoenician,  and  that  the  Epeirot,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Norman,  each  in  his  day,  won  or  won 
back  the  precious  spoil  for  Europe. 

Land  and  water  around  Panormos  have  won  for  them- 
selves picturesque  and  sacred  names  in  the  modem  tongue 

The  of  the  land.     The  plain  of  Palermo  is  the  Golden  Shell ; 

Shell."  *t®  s^^  ^^^^  washes  it  is  the  Gulf  of  Angels ;  the  height 
that  keeps  watch  over  land  and  sea  is  the  Mount  of 
Pilgrims.  What  devotional  names  the  worshippers  of 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  gave  either  to  the  sea  or  to  the  high 
places  of  their  gods  we  know  not.  But  the  Golden  Shell, 
the  plain  of  Palermo,  the  rich  garden  of  nature  ^  with  its 
crops  and  fruits — ^fruits  both  inborn  and  welcomed  from 
other  lands — the  plain  fenced  in  by  its  bold  arc  of  moun* 
^  See  p.  350,  note  d.  '  See  above,  p.  59. 
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tains,  like  a  theatre  looking  down  on  the  broad  Mediter-  chap.  m. 
ranean  as  its  stage — all  this  ranks  among  those  marked 
facts  of  physical  geography  which  rule  the  destinies  of 
cities  and  nations.  The  exact  geography  needs  a  little 
pains  thoroughly  to  master  it.  Panormos  stands  in  such  Panormos 
a  marked  way  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  that  we  carry 
thither  a  kind  of  feeling  that  the  city  itself  looks  north- 
ward. But  Panormos  stands  at  a  point  of  the  coast  where 
the  land  turns  northward  to  form  the  gulf  from  which  the 
city  itself  looks  forth,  not  towards  the  north,  but  towards 
the  morning-land.  Looking  straight  from  Palermo,  the 
eye  ranges  far  away  along  the  broken  masses  of  mountains 
which  guard  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  j^Btna  himself, 
in  favourable  moments,  raises  his  snowy  tore  above  his 
lowher  fellows,  and  now  and  then,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  waters,  may  be  seen  the  most  western  of  the 
fiery  isles  of  Aiolos.  The  spot  looks  east,  as  if  to  invite 
the  men  of  Canaan  and  the  men  of  Hellas,  each  in  their 
turn.  But  it  looks  not  straight  towards  the  land  of  either 
folk.  Its  true  look-out  is  towards  the  lands  which  bar  the 
path  to  both,  the  lands  from  which,  not  the  Phoenician, 
the  Greek,  or  the  Arab,  but  the  Roman  and  the  Norman 
were  to  come. 

The  immediate  bay  of  Panormos  is  fenced  in  by  two  The  bay 
marked  bulwarks,  both  of  them  islands  in  an  earlier  state  boundaries, 
of  the  world^s  being,  now  isolated  masses  of  hill,  standing 
in  advance  of  the  mountain  range,  like  strong  outposts  in 
advance  of  a  long  rampart  of  town  or  castle.     Of  these 
bold  promontories,  the  isolated  mass  of  hills  to  the  south- 
east, throwing  out  its  bold  spurs  into  the  Mediterranean 
waters,  bore  the  sister  city  of  Solous  on  a  lower  level  of  one 
of  the  hills  which   form  it.    At  the  northern  end,  far  The  north- 
nearer  to  the  city,  the  gulf  is  bounded  by  a  more  famous  Herktd  or 
isolated  rock,  known  in  one  age  as  Herktfe,  the  stronghold  I*«l^^no- 
of  Hamilkar,  in  another  age  as  Monte  Pell^prino,  the  holy 
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CHAP.  m.  place  of  the  virgin  Rosalia.  This  is  a  steep  mass  of  lime- 
stone^ rising  sheer  from  the  sea  on  one  side  and  from  the 
plain  on  the  other,  a  mighty  mass^  reckoning,  as  Polybios, 
somewhat  overstripping  the  truth,  recorded,  a  hundred  sladia 
in  its  girth  ^.  Seen  from  below,  its  summit  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  small  peaks  thrown  fantastically  towards  the 
sky;  in  truth  those  peaks  shelter  ground  which  is  nearly 
level,  ground  which  could  serve  for  the  encampment  of 
armies,  and  even,  we  are  told,  for  the  nourishment  of  the 

Never  the  armies  which  were  there  encamped^.     Had  it  stood  but 

TmonxKM.  *  ^**^®  nearer  to  the  haven  of  Panormos,  the  height  of 
HerktS  might  have  become  the  akropolis  of  the  city.  But 
for  men  who,  if  they  came  to  dwell  and  to  rule,  came 
before  all  things  to  traffic,  no  site  could  have  such  charms 
as  that  which  they  actually  chose.  Herktt  could  not — 
unless  by  long  walls  like  those  of  Themistoklgs — ^have  been 
yoked  into  actual  unity  with  the  city  which  was  to  arise 
among  the  waters.  The  guardian  rock  remained  an  out- 
post, an  outpost  of  all  importance  whether  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  friends  or  enemies,  but  which  has  never  to  this 
day  become  part  of  the  city  itself.  HerktS,  looking  down 
on  Panormos,  has  in  no  age  been  to  Panormos  as  the 
heights  which  look  down  on  later  Corinth  and  Athens  have 
been  to  those  cities.     For  those  heights  were  themselves  the 

Contrast     oldest  Corinth  and  the  oldest  Athens.     Panormos  belongs 

witli 

Corinth      to  a  later  stage,  the  stage  which  the  Phoenician  reached 
A^^eDB.      sooner  than  the  Greek,  the  stage  when  men  no  longer 

dreaded  the  sea,  but  learned  to  find  themselves  close  on  its 

shore  and  sometimes  on  its  very  waters. 
The  horns       Qf  the  bay  of  Panormos  Herkte  at  the  one  end,  the  hills 

bound  the  '' 

bay.butnotof  Solous  at  the  other,  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  the 
pagna!^    boundaries.    But  neither  of  them  is  a  boundary  of  the  land, 

*  Polybioe,  i.  56 ;  raCrcv  V  i>  vtpi/urpas  Trjs  drw  ^rc^n/t  ot  Xf/vci  r&v 
'  lb. ;  if^*  1p6  wtpt^x^/uwot  r6wos  ^oros  Mipx^*  ttal  ytotpyfjfft/tot. 
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the  plain^  the  garden,  of  Panonnos.     The  hill  of  Solous  chap.  m. 

stands  from  all  points  of  view  palpably  isolated,  parted 

from  the  main  line  of  mountains  by  a  considerable  stretch 

of  low  gromid.     But  besides  this^  the  Campagna  di  Palermo 

has  several  outlets^  both  landwards  and  seawards.     The  The  Jfon^ 

Montagna  di  Palermo  seems  to  sweep  round  as  a  mighty  ^^^lo. 

wall ;  but  it  is  a  wall  pierced  with  several  breaches.     To 

the  south-west  of  the  city,  the  plain  sends  a  branch  inland^ 

where  the  vale  of  the  Oreto  ^  or  Ammiraglio  makes  a  gap  in 

the  mountain  range.    Overlooking  the  mouth  of  this  gap,  in 

front  of  the  loftier  heights,  rises  the  hill  which  was  crowned 

in  later  days  by  the  renowned  church  of  Monreale  and  the 

town  which  grew  up  around  it.    From  thence  the  mountains 

stretch  northwards  to  the  point  where  they  reach  the  sea ; 

but  that  point  is  nowhere  in  the  bay  of  Palermo,  but  on 

the  actual  northern  coast  of  Sicily.     The  Oolden  Shell  has.  Other 

north  of  the  city,  two  openings  to  the  sea,  besides  the  bay  tothe fea. 

itself.     It  opens  to  the  northern  sea  at  a  point  which  bears 

the  strange  name,  not  unknown  elsewhere,  of  Sferracavallo. 

In  front  of  it  is  the  small  island  which  bears  the  no  CapoGallo. 

less  strange  name  of  hola  delle  Femmine^,    To  the  left 

of  this  opening  is  the  actual  ending  of  the  mountain-range. 

To  its  right  stands  another  huge  isolated  rock,  now  known 

as  Capo  Gallo.    This  is  parted  from  HerktS  or  Pellegrino  by 

a  smaller  opening  to  the  sea,  looking  eastward  like  the  bay 

itself,  and  again  parted  by  Pellegrino  from  the  bay.     Capo 

Gallo  is  very  prominent  from  the  sea,  as  the  most  northern 

point  of  this  part  of  Sicily,  very  nearly  the  most  northern 

point  of  the  whole  island.    As  we  draw  near  to  Palermo 

from  Trapani,  both   hills  distinctly  stand  out  as  islands 

^  The  name  Orethus  oomes  only  from  VibiuB  Sequester,  p.  14  ;  "  Orethns 
Panonni  Sicilis.^'    See  above,  p.  83.    Poljbios  (i.  40)  has  simply  6  irpb  r$; 

'  See  Sm^th,  p.  70,  and  above,  p.  86.    It  is  odd  that  anybody  shoold 
have  taken  it  for  Motya ;  see  below,  p.  27a. 
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CHAP.  m.  with  branches  of  the  plain  reaching  to  the  sea  on  each 
side  of  them.  Looked  at  from  the  land^  in  the  shifting 
view  from  various  points  of  the  hills^  sometimes  one  open- 
ing is  seen^  sometimes  the  other;  sometimes  the  isolation 
of  Capo  Gallo  is  most  prominent,  sometimes  that  of  Pelle- 
grino. 

But  it  is  the  opening  between  Capo  Gallo  and  Pelle- 
grino,  not  that  between  Capo  Gallo  and  the  main  line  of 
mountains^  which  plays  its  part  in  history.  It  in  truth 
gives  the  plain  a  lesser  haven  besides  the  All-haven  itself. 
Hftven  of  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Mondello,  from  a  small  village, 
with  two  small  military  towers,  nestling  at  the  end  of 
Capo  Gallo  which  looks  towards  Pellegrino.  Like  the  All- 
haven  itself,  it  has  been  affected  by  the  changes  of  land 
and  water.  The  side  of  it  lying  under  Capo  Gallo  once 
formed  a  deep  bay,  where  the  waves  swept  over  ground 
which  has  chang^ed  from  sea  to  marsh  and  from  marsh  to 
dry  land.  The  land  is  still  unhealthy  and  iminhabited,  and 
it  has  undergone  large  artificial  works  of  draining.  The 
hill  above  it  must  in  past  times,  in  not  very  distant  times, 
have  come  much  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a  real  island  than 
it  does  now.  On  the  side  of  HerktS  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sea  has  not  been  so  great;  still  it  has  gone  back  on 
this  side  also  ^.  This  haven  is  still  in  actual  use ;  but  it  is 
now  small  and  unimportant.  But  had  a  city  ever  arisen 
on  the  top  of  Herktfi,  Mondello,  and  not  the  All-haven, 
would  have  been  its  natural  harbour.  And  when  the 
height  was  occupied  in  the  wars  of  Hamilkar,  while 
Panormos  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  this  lesser 
opening  actually  served  as  the  haven,  if  not  of  a  city,  at 
least  of  the  Punic  camp  on  the  mountain. 
The  Mont'  The  great  inland  range  of  heights  to  the  west,  and 
^aUrmo,    again  to  the  south  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oreto,  is 

^  See  Amari,  MuBolmam  in  SicilU,  i.  318,  and  Biblioteca  Arabo^icala, 
cap.  zzxv.  p.  31  (i.  376  oot.  ed.). 
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far  higher  than  any  of  the  isolated  ontposts.  Yet  the  chap.  m. 
whole  system  of  mountains  is  of  only  moderate  height. 
The  loftiest  point  of  the  mountains  of  Palermo  throws 
up  its  sharply  marked  peak  to  a  height  which,  after 
all,  hardly  outtops  the  Snowdon  of  Gwynedd^.  Other 
points  range  northward  and  southward.  On  the  south 
side  the  most  marked  feature  is  the  heavy  mass  of  Monte 
Grifone,  sheltering  in  its  side  a  deep  hole,  the  Giants'  Cave,  TheGUnts' 
once  set  thick  with  remains  which  were  doubtless  as  truly 
things  of  the  past  when  the  Phoenician  first  landed  as  they 
are  now.  Relics  they  were  of  days  when  Europe  and 
Africa  had  not  yet  been  rent  asunder,  days  when  the 
elephant  of  the  southern  continent  stalked  at  his  free  will 
amid  the  woods  of  what  shoidd  be  Sicily,  and  needed  not 
the  sails  of  Carthage  to  bring  him  thither  as  an  invader. 
And,  nearer  to  the  sea,  as  if  to  bring  together  all  the 
epochs  of  Sicilian  history,  a  sinking  in  the  heights,  over- 
looked by  peaks  of  wildly  fantastic  outline,  whose  name  of 
Gibelros9o,  like  not  a  few  other  names  among  these  hills, 
suggests  the  second  Semitic  masters  of  the  land,  marks  the 
spot  which  in  our  own  days  beheld  the  crossing  of  Gttri- 
baldi  and  his  Thousand. 

The  plain  is  well  watered  by  springs  and  streams,  a 
feature  on  which  all  descriptions  of  the  land,  specially 
those  of  the  Arabian  writers,  do  not  fail  to  enlarge.  The  The  river 
chief  among  the  streams,  the  Oreto,  plays  its  part  in 
one  of  the  great  moments  of  Panormitan  history.  Its 
bed,  even  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  is  deep  and 
reedy,  and  its  banks  are  steep.  In  some  parts  they  are, 
like  so  many  of  the  hills  of  Sicily,  burrowed  into  by 
caves,  at  one  stage  perhaps  the  dwelling-places,  at  another 
the  burial-places,  of  unrecorded  occupants.  Nearer  to 
the  city,  rain  easily  changes  the  stream  into  a  rushing 
torrent,  of  a  hue  rivalling  that  of  the  yellow  Tiber.  But 
^  See  p.  69. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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CHAP.  m.  much  tampering  witli  the  course  of  the  river  has  made 
the  bed  at  ordinary  times  wide  and  shallow.  It  is  but  a 
feeble  stream  that  trickles  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
famous  bridge  of  George  of  Antioch  stands  abnost  dry,  with 
water  running  under  one  only  of  its  twelve  arches.  If 
Oreto  had  not  once  had  a  richer  supply  of  water,  we 
should  hardly  have  heard  of  it  in  the  fight  of  Metellus  and 
Asdrubal. 
Site  of  Between  the  stream  of  Oreto  and  the  rock  of  Herkte 

anormoe.  ^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^  specially  made  to  draw  to  itself  the  eyes 
and  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  site  of 
the  All-haven  itself.     Its  look  now  is  far  different  from 
what  it  was  when  the  glance  of  the  first  Phoenician  ship- 
man  marked  it  as  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the 
Changes  of  great  purpose  of  his  being.     His  ships  could  then  anchor 
wato^      in  waters  which  have  since  changed  into  the  streets  of  a 
great  and  busy  city.     An  inlet  of  the  sea,  making  its  way 
inland  by  a  narrow  mouth,  presently  parted  off  into  two 
branches^  and  left  a  tongue  of  land  between  them.     Of 
these  branches,  each  of  which  had  a  stream  running  into  it, 
the  northern  one  ran  much  further  inland  than  the  other^ 
and  with  a  more  direct  course  to  the  west.     The  southern 
arm,  going  far  less  deep  into  the  land^  took  a  turn  to  the 
south,  leaving  a  small  peninsula  between  itself  and  the  outer 
The  two     sea.    There  was  thus  an  inner  peninsula  and  an  outer.    The 
^  *  inner  one,  between  the  two  inlets,  ran  east  and  west ;  the 

outer  one,  guarding  the  approach  to  the  inner,  ran  more 
nearly  north  and  south.  Such  a  site  as  this,  a  little  inland 
sea,  with  the  land  sheltering  the  water  and  the  water 
sheltering  the  land,  was  indeed  a  haven  of  rest  for  the 
wearied  merchantman  of  Phoenicia,  seeking  a  safe  harbour 
for  his  ships  and  their  burthens.  The  spot  was  seized  on  ; 
the  well-placed  piece  of  land,  with  water  on  both  sides  of 
it,  became  the  site  of  the  oldest  Phoenician  settlement. 
Ships  sailed  and  rode  in  safety  in  both  branches  of  the  truly 
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called  All-liaveiL     The  elder  city  was  wholly  confined  to  chap.  m. 
the  tongue  of  land ;  but  the  peninsula  between  the  southern  ^®  ®^^®*' 
arm  of  the  haven  and  the  main  sea  must  have  been  early 
occupied  and  fortified.     Suburbs  grew  up,  in  this  case  not 
only  beyond  the  walls,  but  beyond  the  waters.     The  penin-  The  New 
sula  became  the  New  City,  on  Greek  lips  Neapolis,  an      ^' 
elder  Naples,  on  Phoenician  lips  no  doubt  a  lesser  Carthage^. 
Our  history  leads  us  to  believe  that,  even  in  Phoenician 
times,  not  only  the  peninsula  but  a  considerable  extent  of 
groimd  south  of  the  haven  was  already  fenced  in,  walled 
and  ditched  to  withstand  an  enemy.     How  far  this  fortified  Fordfied 
subiurb  stretched  to  the  south,  whether  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  modem  walls,  it  is  vain  to  guess.    It  is  enough  that 
there  was  a  fortified  suburb  beyond  the  mere  peninsula, 
that  there  was,  at  least  when  Carthage  ruled  over  Pan- 
ormos,  a  southern  wall  ready  to  meet  an  enemy  advancing 
from  the  side  of  the  Oreto.     Of  the  northern  side  of  the 
double  haven  we  can  in  these  days  say  nothing  *. 

The  main  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  get  our 
first  picture  of  Phoenician  Panormos  at  the  time  of  its 
taking  by  the  Romans,  is  that  it  had  already  become, 

*  See  above,  p.  228. 

'  Since  this  waa  written,  a  work  has  appeared.  La  Topografia  Antica  di 
Palermo,  dal  Seculo  Xal  XF,  by  ProfeBsor  Vincenzo  di  Giovanni  (Palenno, 
1889).  ^®  writer's  attention  is  chieflj  given  to  later  timev,  but  he  could 
not  help  saying  something  about  the  earlier  times  also.  Mo.st  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  book  will  concern  me  in  future  volumes ;  but  it  is  of  import- 
ance here  to  note  that,  as  Schubring  gave  the  waters  a  less  extent  inland 
than  Morso  and  the  older  writers,  Di  Giovanni  gives  them  an  extent 
still  less  than  Schubring.  But  it  is  not  denied  that  the  sea  came  in  much 
further  than  it  does  now,  and  that  the  tongue  of  land  was  divided  from 
the  land  on  which  the  suburbs  arose  by  some  water,  more  or  less,  whether 
merely  a  stream  or  something  entitled  to  be  called  part  of  the  haven.  I 
have  in  my  plan  provisionally  followed  Schubring ;  absolute  certainty  as 
to  the  earliest  times  cannot  be  had,  and  the  details  of  Saracen  and  Norman 
times  will  be  discussed  elsewhere.  As  fiur  as  I  can  judge  at  present.  Pro- 
fessor di  Giovanni  seems  stronger  in  the  later  times  than  in  the  earlier. 
It  is  very  odd  in  the  year  1889  to  quote  Poly  bios  and  Procopius  in  Latin 
cribs,  and  very  strange  cribs  too. 

S  2 
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CHAP.  in.  in  all  essential  features^  the  same  as  it  remained  under 
the  Roman^  the  Arab,  and  even  the  Norman.  The  old 
central  city  was  still,  long  after  it  had  been  won  back  for 
Christendom,  planted  on  its  tongue  of  land  between  the  two 
inlets,  with  suburbs  gradually  growing  up  on  the  northern 

Modern      and  southern  shores  of  the  haven.    Since  the  fourteenth  cen- 

theSvens.  tury  of  our  8Bra  the  two  branches  of  the  haven  have  been 
gradually  filled  up,  and  have  become  dry  land  ^ ;  a  small 
survival  only  of  the  All-haven  abides  in  the  little  port  called 
the  Cala.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  changes  which  have 
gone  on  so  actively  in  these  later  centuries  had  begun  much 
earlier.  The  relations  of  land  and  water  in  the  days  of 
the  Arab  and  the  Norman  are  fairly  well  ascertained.  The 
chances  are  that  even  then  a  good  deal  of  change  had 
happened  since  the  days  of  early  Phoenician  settlement. 
We  are  tempted  to  think  that  Atilius  found  a  greater 
All-Jiaven  than  Belisarius,  and  Belisarius  a  greater  one  than 

The  great  Roger.  And  one  point  must  be  specially  marked.  The 
long  straight  street  running  east  and  west,  the  Cast  of  the 
Arab,  the  Via  Marmorea  of  the  Norman,  the  heirloom,  we 
may  well  deem,  not  only  of  Roman  but  of  Phoenician 
times,  the  street  which  once  traversed  the  whole  length  of 
the  older  city  on  the  tongue  of  land,  has  been  carried  far 
eastward,  over  what  was  haven,  over  what  was  peninsula. 
It  now  opens,  by  an  outlet  of  Spanish  times,  to  the  wide 
Mediterranean  itself. 

This  is  indeed  a  change  to  have  come  upon  a  great 
city.  The  All-haven  is  no  more;  beyond  the  little 
Cala,  the  modem  port  of  Palermo  stretches  along  the  coast 
in  the  direction  of  Pellegrino,  and  has  caused  a  great 
extension  of  suburb  on  that  side.  This  change  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind ;  for  throughout  our  story,  unless 
it  be  prolonged  till  almost  modem  times,   we  shall  be 

^  Fasello,  who  had  seen  the  later  stages  of  the  process,  describes  it 
in  i.  339. 
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speaking  of  the  physical  features^  not  of  Palermo  that  is,  chap.  ni. 
but  of  Panormos  that  was.     It  was  in  ancient  Panonnos, 
not  in  modem  Palermo,  that  Frederick  the  Emperor  reigned 
and  left  his  dust.     An  observant  eye  might  well  find  out  Signs  of 
the  change  without  being  told  of  it.     The  fall  from  the    ^^  *°^*' 
central  ridge  to  those  parts  which  once  were  covered  with 
water  is  strongly  marked  on  both  sides  of  the  great  central 
street.     The  parts  of  the  town  which  cover  the  bed  of  the 
northern  arm  lie  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  the  &J1  is  no  less 
marked  on  the  south  side  in  the  st'Cep  sides  of  what  once 
was  the  bed  of  the   stream  that  ran  into  the   southern 
arm.      It  also   soon   strikes  the   inquirer   that  in  these  Lack  of 
lower  parts  of  the  city  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  ancient  remjUnn. 
buildings.      Only  the  question  might  be  raised  whether 
in  the  Palermo  that  now  is  we  have  any  right  to  speak  of 
ancient  buildings  at  all.     The  oldest  that  now  are,  with 
all   their   surpa^ing  historic  and   artistic  value,  do  not 
go  further  back  than  the  Norman  reigns.     A  few  frag- 
ments only  proclaim  the  former  dwelling  of  the  Saracen 
and  the  Roman.     Of  the  Phoenician  nothing  certain  seems 
to   be  left  beyond  what  is   sheltered   within   the  walls 
of  the  Museum  alongside  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek 
art  from  Selinous.     There   at  least  are  the  tombs  and 
the  graven  forms  of  two   of  the  daughters  of  Canaan, 
sisters  alike  of  Sophonisba  and  of  Jezebel,  dwellers  in  the 
Panormitan  land^  though  not  within  the  Panormitan  city. 
But  of  Phoenician  buildings^  even  of  Roman  or  Saracen  No  certain 
buildings,  such  as  are  at  Aries  and  Nimes,  at  Cordova  and  tr»c^°*" 
Granada,   standing  where    their  builders  planted  them, 
modem  Palermo  can  show  none.     Yet  ever  and  anon, 
among  her  streets  and  walls  and  palaces,  above  all  in  the 
long-enduring  wall  which  fences  in  the  inner  city,  the  eye 
lights  on  mighty  stones  which  have,  we  are  tempted  to 
think,  known  some  earlier  resting-place.     Is  it  too  fond 
a  dream  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  once  piled  by 
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CHAP.  m.  the  kinsmen  of  the  sons  of  Anak^  to  make  towers  and 
temples  fated  to  become  the  quany  of  the  Roman  in  his 
day  and  of  the  Norman  in  his ^? 

The  teni-  Such  was  the  head  of  Phoenician  Sicily,  the  chief  among 
Panwmos.  ^®  three  cities  of  refuge  of  the  Phoenician  fleeing  before 
the  Greek.  In  Sicily,  as  in  Greece,  the  territories  of  the 
several  cities  are  well  marked  oat  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
At  all  points  save  one,  the  immediate  land  of  Panormos, 
notwithstanding  the  gaps  in  its  mountain  wall,  is  almost 
as  clearly  defined  as  Hxe  immediate  land  of  Athens. 
West  and  north,  and  south-west  also,  it  is  well  fenced  in. 
The  dweller  in  the  Golden  Shell  could  know  no  more  of 
aught  beyond  the  hills  than  the  dweller  in  Athens  could 
know  of  the  Thriasian  plain  or  the  Tetrapolis  of  Marath6n. 
Even  where  the  plain  of  Palermo  opens  to  the  further  plain 
to  the  south-east,  there  is  still  practically  a  barrier,  though 
a  barrier  which  suggests  what  it  hides.  Yet  no  marked 
feature  parts  off  the  territory  of  Panormos  from  that  of 
the  sister  city,  the  most  eastern  stronghold  of  Canaan  on 
Seiuy  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  later  names,  Solous  and 
Suluntum.  Soluntum,  are  said  to  be  forms  of  the  descriptive  Semitic 
name,  Sela,  the  city  of  the  rock  *.  With  the  rock,  but 
not  the  city  on  it,  before  our  eyes,  we  pass  through  the 
garden  which  still  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
A  garden  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Phoenician,  and  a  garden 
it  still  remains.     Between  the  two  cities  lay  a  smaller 

^  On  the  other  hand,  speculationB  of  thii  kind  are  dangeroas,  because  of 
the  later  Palormitan  fashion  of  building  with  large  stones  which  anywhere 
else  would  be  thought  to  be  ancient.  I  have  seen  some  fresh-hewn  stones, 
not  jet  set  in  the  wall,  which  looked  as  If  they  were  of  the  days  of  £th-baal. 

«  V^c,  the  true  name  of  Petra ;  2  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  Isaiah  xvi.  i ; 
Movers,  ii.  2.  337.  But  see  Holm,  i.  373,  for  another  name  MiCd.  So 
Coins  of  Sicily,  242 ;  Head,  149.  The  earliest  coins  have  Greek  legends. 
There  was  another  Soloeis  or  Solous,  SoX^cif  ixprj,  rg  rcXcvr$  rd  lifs  Ai$\^s 
(Herod,  ii.  32),  rb  dxpojrffpioy  t§s  Atfijjris,  t$  oSvofia  Jiok6tu  (iv.  43). 
Hanno,  Periplus,  3 ;  Skylaz,  112. 
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home  of  the  men  of  the  East^  whose  remains  still  crown  the  ohap.  m. 
bold  isolated  rock  of  Cannita.     Thence^  from  the  foot  of  Ganniu. 
the  hill^  came  the  tombs  of  the  two  Phoenician  women  in 
the   Palermitan    Museum^  and  there  the   later   Semitic 
comers  kept  an  abiding  home  after  the  Norman  had  made 
his  way  into  the  land. 

No  two  sites  can  be  conceived  more  nnlike  each  other  Sites  of 
than  the  sites  of  the  two  kindred  and  neighbouring  cities  and  Solous. 
of  Panormos  and  Solons.  Panormos  reposes  luxuriously 
on  her  rich  plain,  with  her  guardian  rock  rising  above  her. 
She  had  no  temptation  to  fix  even  her  akropolis  on  the 
height  of  HerktS.  But  what  did  not  happen  at  Panormos 
did  happen  at  Solous.  The  city  sits  on  the  height^  a 
height  doubtless  won  from  earlier  possessors.  Solous  can 
never  have  begun  its  career  as  a  mere  &ctory.  It  must 
have  been  a  military  outpost  from  the  b^^inning.  Holes 
in  the  hill-side,  tombs  most  likely  of  the  Sikan^  bespeak 
the  presence  of  more  ancient  dwellers ;  for  the  later  dead 
the  plain  was  left.  The  traveller  now  finds  himself  within 
the  necropolis  of  Solous,  and  thence  looks  up  to  the  city  of 
the  living  far  above  him.  Yet,  if  Solous  sits  on  her  height,  The  town 
she  does  not  sit  proudly  on  its  summit ;  she  seems  rather  of  the  hill. 
as  if  engaged  in  an  endless  struggle,  ever  climbing  up  the 
sloping  side,  even  putting  forth  all  her  strength  to  keep  the 
vantage-ground  which  she  has  gained.  For  while  Panor- 
mos, self-contained  in  her  Gtolden  Shell,  was  the  centre  of 
Phoenician  power,  less  open  than  her  fellows  to  the  attacks 
of  enemies,  Solous  was  the  most  exposed  of  outposts  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Hellenic  foe.  Yet  the  city  arose  on  a  spot 
which  might  in  some  sort  be  called  sheltered.  The  imme- 
diate site  of  Solous  is  altogethar  cut  off  from  the  northern 
waters.  The  city  looks  east,  west,  south ;  to  the  north  a 
loftier  height  soars  above  it.  The  isolated  ma49s  of  which 
the  hill  of  Solous  forms  a  part  rises  to  its  greatest  height 
by  the  name  of  Mount  Catal&no,  a  hybrid  name,  half  Oatalfikno. 
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OHAP.  m. 


Monger- 
bino. 


Zaffarana. 


The  town 
of  Soloos. 


Arabic,  half  Greek,  whicli  may  show  that  the  Saraeeii 
conquerors  found  it  the  seat  of  a  watch-tower  and  beacon. 
This  central  height  throws  out  two  bold  promontories  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  waters.  On  the  western  side,  the  headland 
now  known  as  Mongerbino,  the  immediate  rival  or  fellow 
of  Pelligrino,  the  horn  that  guards  the  south-eastern  end 
of  the  bay  of  Palermo  naturally  looks  slightly  to  the  west- 
ward. The  eastern  headland,  known  as  Cape  ZafEarana, 
hardly  seen  horn  Palermo  itself,  is  clearly  seen  irom  Pel- 
l^pino  as  a  bold  and  isolated  rock,  joined  to  the  moimtain 
mass  by  a  low  isthmus.  A  deep  and  narrow  chasm  parts 
these  natural  outposts  from  the  actual  hill  of  Solous.  They 
shelter  it  from  the  direct  assaults  of  the  open  sea,  and 
leave  it  as  a  barrier,  though  an  isolated  one,  between  the 
low  land  on  each  side  and  the  guKs  which  wash  it,  the  bay 
of  Palermo  to  the  north-west  and  what  was  once  the  bay 
of  Himera  to  the  east. 

The  city  itself  sat  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  hill, 
a  city  most  unlike  either  those  towns  which  have  struggled 
up  a  hill  from  a  site  at  the  foot,  and  no  less  unlike  those 
towns  which  have  struggled  down  a  hill  from  a  site  at  the 
top.  Walls  there  must  surely  have  been,  at  least  on  the 
lower  side ;  the  great  chasm  and  the  steep  rocks  which 
part  the  hill  of  Solous  from  the  mass  of  the  moimtain 
may  have  made  them  needless  on  that  side.  But  all  walls 
have  vanished.  After  no  slight  climb  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  traveller  knows  that  he  is  entering  the  city.  The 
ancient  path  by  which  he  has  made  his  way  up  gradually 
changes  into  the  main  street  of  Solous.  That  is,  the 
foundations  and  ruins  of  the  buildings  lie  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  street  runs  horizontally  across  the  hill,  with 
smaller  streets  sloping  upwards  and  downwards  from  it. 
The  streets  largely  keep  their  pavements ;  on  such  a  slope 
the  High  Street  alone  would  be  available  for  carriages;  the 
side-streets  are  often  simple  flights  of  steps.     One  of  them 
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However  was  carried  on  over  a  separate  spur  of  the  hill  at  chap.  hi. 
a  height  rather  below  the  High  Street  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  it.     No  greater  contrast  can  he  conceived  to  the 
great  street  of  Panormos,  with  the  waters  of  the  twofold 
haven  close  beneath  it  on  each  side. 

Panormos  and  Solous  stand  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  The  out- 
be  ever  aware  of  each  other^s  being  and  nearness ;  but  they  Solous. 
stand  so  that  each  seems  purposely  to  avoid  the  direct 
sight  of  the  other.  Solous  seems  designedly  to  turn  her 
back  on  her  sister;  or  rather  the  outpost  of  the  race  of 
which  both  were  members  was  bound  to  keep  her  face 
towards  the  enemies  of  both.  Panormos  may  be  seen  from 
some  points  of  the  higher  ground  of  Solous ;  but  the  true 
view  from  the  Soluntine  hill  is  eastward,  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily^  as  far  as  the  headland  which 
shuts  out  the  further  view,  the  height  of  Sikel  CephaloB- 
dium  with  Norman  Cefalil  at  its  foot.  Thus,  from  the 
border  fortress  of  the  Phoenician  against  the  Greek  we 
look  out  on  spots  that  are  memorable  indeed  in  the  long 
tale  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  warfare.  The  eye  first  lights 
on  a  moniunent  of  Phoenician  victory.  There  stands  the  Termini 
promontory  crowned  by  the  modem  Termini,  the  Thermal  ^  of  ^ 
of  Himera  ^.  That  we  look  on  the  Thermai  of  Himera  while  H"»«"^- 
we  cannot  look  on  Himera  itself,  shows  how  well  the  Phoe- 
nician knew  both  how  to  sweep  away  and  how  to  call  into 
being.  But  as  the  eye  ranges  ode  step  further,  we  look  forth 
from  Phoenician  Solous  on  the  spot  where  once  was  Greek 
Himera,  a  name  that  calls  up  one  of  the  brightest  and  one 
of  the  saddest  days  in  the  long  tale  of  the  Eternal  Strife. 
There,  as  it  were  before  our  eyes,  as  we  gaze  from  the 
stronghold  of  the  enemy,  was  fought  the  fight  fellow  to 
Salamis,  fought,  as  men  believed,  on  the  day  of  Salamis. 
And  from  the  darker  and  grimmer  Semitic  side,  few  acts 
even  in  the  drama  of  Sicilian  story  can  outdo  the  gloomy 
*  Seeftbove,  p.  77. 
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CHAP.  m.  interest  of  the  offering  and  the  end  of  the  earlier  and 
lesser  Hamilkar^  of  the  fearful  vengeance  of  the  earlier 
and  lesser  Hannibal. 

It  is  from  the  site  of  Phoenician  Solous  that  we  look  out  on 
these  memories  of  alternate  Greek  and  Phoenician  victory; 
but  it  is  not  from  Phoenician  Solous  that  we  look  on  them. 
We  tread  the  pavement  of  ancient  streets ;  we  walk  with 
ancient  houses  on  each  side  of  us ;  the  eye  rests^  here  on  a 
column,  there  on  a  statue,  reUcs  of  a  city  from  which  every 
living  habitation  of  man  has  passed  away  for  ages.  But 
the  city  whose  streets  we  walk  is  not  the  Phoenician  Sela, 
not  the  Greek  Solous,  but  the  Roman  Soluntum,  into  which 
the  Phoenician  city  changed.  Greek,  save  for  one  moment  *, 
it  never  was,  except  in  that  wider  sense  in  which,  under 
Roman,  specially  under  East-Roman  rule,  all  things  in 
Sicily  at  last  became  Greek.  A  Greek  column  alongside  of 
a  Roman  fellow  proves  only  Hellenic  influence  of  this  kind. 
On  this  hill  did  Japheth,  in  a  marked  way,  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  but  it  was  in  his  Italian,  not  in  his  Greek 
form,  that  he  settled  there. 
Its  modem  There  is  no  modem  town  of  Soluntum,  nor  is  there  any- 
tivi?*^**'  thing  that  can  be  called  a  haven.  Yet  ships  must  have 
anchored  there  in  Phoenician  times,  and  several  fishing 
villages  are  still  scattered  along  the  shore.  One  of  them, 
which  has  some  fame  in  mediaeval  story,  is  known  as 
SdlantOy  keeping  the  ancient  name  in  a  corrupted  shape, 
and  with  an  accent  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  ^. 
Another,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  bears  a  Semitic  name 
which  was  not  brought  thither  by  men  of  Canaan,  but 


^  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  betrayed  to  Dionysios ;  Diod.  ziv.  78. 

'  In  some  names  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  there  seems  a  tendency  to 
throw  back  the  accent  in  an  aknoet  English  fashion.  Tdranto,  one  would 
say,  follows  Greek  Tdpoarra,  bat  dtranto  cannot  be  got  out  of  either 
'TUpoihrra  or  Hydruntum,  So  with  Sdlanto.  And  while  the  Latin  Lucia 
of  Naples  and  Syracuse  is  accented  as  if  she  were  a  Greek  Atvida,  the 
modem  forms  of  XuctXia  and  ImXia  always  follow  the  Latin  rule. 
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which,  in  the  days  of  East-Roman  power,  should  rather  ohap.  m. 
have  wandered  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  It  bears  the  SaintEllM. 
name  of  the  awful  samt  of  the  old  law,  Elias^  prophet  of 
Carmel  and  of  countless  heights  besides.  Here  it  seems  as 
if  the  prophets  of  Baal  had  kept  the  high  place  in  spite  of 
him.  To  the  hill  itself,  even  before  aught  of  the  remains 
of  Soluntum  had  been  brought  to  light,  the  name  of  La 
Citth  clave  by  a  long  and  true  tradition,  which  the  re- 
searches of  learned  inquirers  did  but  confirm* 

As  we  have  seen,  we  are  altogether  without  records  as  Origin  of 
to  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  first  Phoenician  occu-  p^^JJ^^. 
pation  of  the  sites  of  Panormos  and  Solous.     The  striking 
difference  between  the  two  spots  naturally  sets  us  thinking 
as  to  the  state  of  each  when  the  old  colonists  from  Tyre  or 
Sidon,  or  from  Hippo  or  Utica,  took  possession.     Some 
people  doubtless  already  held  the  soil,  and  it  is  Sikans 
for  whom  we  should  most  naturally  look  in  this  comer  of 
Sicily.     We  are  tempted  to  think  that  Solous  may  have 
been  at  the  beg^inning,  as  we  know  that  it  became  after- 
wards, an  outpost  of  race  against  race.     It  may  well  be 
that  on  its  site  the  Phoenician  settlers  thought  it  wise  to 
occupy  a  Sikan  stronghold,  while  at  Panormos,  sheltered 
by  Solous  and  with  the  All-haven  offering  so  tempting  a 
site,  there  was  no  thought  of  planting  the  city  on  Herkte. 
That  Herkte  was  occupied  before  the  Phoenicians  came 
can  be  distinctly  proved ;  only  who  would  have  doubted  it  ? 
The  cave-dwellings  or  cave-tombs — ^the  two  run  easily  Prw- 
into   each  other — of  some  primitive  folk  look  out  from  remaiw 
the  hill  over  the  sea,  and  the  skulls,  the  weapons,  the  food,  ^^®"^ 
of  imrecorded  times,  have  all  been  preserved  ^.     But  with 
savages  like  these  our  story  has  slight  concern ;  we  may 
feel  sure  that  they  had  either  vanished  from  the  earth  or 
had  been  improved  into  quite  another  people  before  the 
'  Many  such  things  may  be  seen  in  the  University  Moaenm  at  Palermo. 
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CHAP.  m.  days  of  Phoenician  settlement.  It  would  be  dangerous  td 
rule  whether  they  were  undeveloped  Sikans  or  some  yet 
earlier  people  whom  the  Sikans  found  in  possession.  And 
for  the  political  history  of  Sicily  the  question  matters  not. 

Skulls.  But  when  we  are  told  that  the  prevalent  type  of  skull  even 
in  modem  Palermo  agrees  with  what  we  should  expect  the 
Sikan  skull  to  be^,  the  fact  or  conjecture^  as  it  may  be^ 
has  all  historical  likelihood  on  its  side.  The  Phoenicians^ 
we  may  be  sure,  never  wholly  displaced  the  earlier  in- 
habitants ;  they  rather  sat  down,  as  did  Romans,  Arabs,  and 
Normans  in  later  times,  as  a  ruling  race  among  them.  We 
may  conceive  Panormos,  as  we  please,  either  as  a  factory 
growing  into  a  ruling  city  or  as  a  ruling  city  from  its 
foundation.  In  the  former  case  Sikans  may  have  gone  on 
dwelling  on  Herkte  long  after  the  Phoenician  had  seated 
himself  between  the  two  branches  of  the  All-haven.  But 
at  questions  like  these  we  can  only  guess  ;  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians ruled  over  subject  Sikans  we  may  take  for  granted. 

Solous  then  may,  from  its  very  beginning,  have  stood 
as  a  frontier  stronghold  against  independent  Sikans  or 
whatever  other  people  held  the  coast  to  the  east  of  it. 
Solous  a      It  is  certain  that,  from  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  of 
poet  Sicily  gathered   themselves  up   into    their  three  north- 

theGreeks.  '^^^'^  settlements,  it  became  one  of  the  bidwarks  of  the 
western  Canaan  against  Hellas.  The  point  that  it  imme- 
diately sheltered  was  Panormos.  To  the  immediate  west 
of  that  central  settlement  no  such  bulwark  was  needed. 
To  the  north-western  comer  of  Sicily  no  Greek  adven- 
turer had  made  his  way.  There  Elymians  and  Sikans 
only  had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  territory  of  those  nations, 
the  friendly  Elymians,  the  most  commonly  hostile  Sikans, 
completely  shut  out  the  Phoenician  settlements   on  the 

^  So  I  have  been  (old  by  one  practised  in  meMuring  skulls ;  but  I  do  not 
commit  myself  to  the  £sot. 
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north  coast  of  Sicily  from  those  on  the  west.  Neither  chap.  in. 
Panormos  nor  Solous  looks  directly  northward;  y^^^*j^^ 
the  position  of  both  is  northward;  they  are  altogether  look 
cnt  off  from  Africa ;  they  do  not  point  towards  Spain.  Europe. 
They  look  rather  to  Italy  and  Sardinia;  they  are  parts 
of  that  wider  Phoenician  extension  to  the  north  which 
no  doubt  began  at  an  early  stage  of  Phoenician  settle- 
ment^ but  which  reached  a  far  higher  measure  of  import- 
ance as  Carthage  rose  to  dominion.  Then  the  Phoenician 
growth  northwards  took  the  shape  of  the  Carthaginian  oc- 
cupation of  Sardinia  and  Corsica^  and  was  marked  by  the 
treaties  of  Carthage  with  the  Etruscan  and  the  Roman. 
But,  long  before  that  day,  Phoenicians  had  made  their  way, 
in  whatever  character,  to  the  G}aulish  coast  of  Massalia, 
and  their  first  settlement  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
the  choice  of  posts  on  that  coast  among  those  which  were 
specially  to  be  kept,  all  point  to  views  in  a  northern 
direction  at  both  dates.  Panormos  and  Solous  do  both 
in  some  sort  look  out  towards  Europe  with  a  defiant  air. 
It  may  well  have  been  on  the  height  of  HerktS  that 
Hamilkar  Barak  learned  what  he  and  his  son  could  do  in 
Spain  and  Gaul  and  Italy. 

Wholly  unlike  the  position  of  Panormos  and  Solous  was  the 
position  of  the  third  point  which  it  was  determined  to  keep 
as  a  Phoenician  possession  in  Sicily.  It  was  altogether  cut 
off  from  the  other  two  by  Elymian  and  Sikan  territory. 
But  its  connexion  with  Africa  was  far  closer  than  that  of 
Panormos  and  Solous.  Motya  lay  off  Lilybaion,  the  sup-  Motya. 
posed  western  promontory  of  Trinakria,  and  in  sober  truth 
the  most  western  point  of  the  Sicilian  mainland.  We  have 
seen  that,  if  it  does  not  look  towards  Libjra,  Libya  certainly 
looks  towards  it  \     Following  the  coast  line  to  the  west,  the  Voyage 

Phoenician  seaman,  making  his  way  between  the  northern  and  PanonnoB 

to  Motya. 
*  See  above,  p.  6i.    Of.  Diod.  xiii.  54;    riflf  ixpap  t^  Mvavri  r§« 
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CHAP.  m.  the  western  settlements  of  his  race  in  Sicily,  would  first 
pass  the  shallow  hay  of  Sikan  Hykkara^  and  then  find 
himself  off  the  Elymian  land  which  occupies  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  island.  Passing  the  deep  gulf,  deep  for 
Sicily^  where  Elymian  Segesta  had  her  haven,  doubling 
the  most  northern  cape  of  Sicily,  turning  to  the  south 
by  the  jagged  rock  which  forms  the  most  northern  but- 
tress of  the  island  against  the  western  waves,  passing  on 
by  lofty  Eryx  and  by  the  future  haven  of  Eryx  at 
lowly  Drepana,  leaving  Aigousa  and  her  fellows  out  in 
the  western  sea,  he  would,  between  Drepana  and  Lily- 
baion,  come  to  a  region  in  which  land  and  water  have 

Changes  of  largely  changed  places.  They  have  changed  places,  not 
only  since  the  first  settlements  of  the  free  Phoenician,  but 
since  those  settlements,  changed  into  dependencies  of 
Carthage,  had  to  bear  the  assaults,  first  of  the  Greek  and 
then  of  the  Roman.  Off  that  coast  the  change  is  easy. 
The  land  is  low;  the  water  is  shallow.  We  there  find  a 
group  of  islands,  some  of  which  were  not  always  islands. 
The  central  one  among  them,  now  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Nikomedeian  Saint  Pantaledn,  was  in  those  days  Motya, 
the  isle  of  the  Weavers,  the  chosen  seat  of  Phoenician 
power  on  the  fourth  side  of  Sicily  ^.  It  was  that  one  of 
the  three  which  was  best  fitted  for  communication  with 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Africa,  with  Utica,  never 
more  than  its  sister,  with  Carthage  presently  to  grow 
from  sister  into  mistress. 

Position         This  western  outpost  of  Phoenician  life  in  Sicily  was 

^  ^    placed  in  a  very  different  region  from  the  northern  coast  of 

Panormos  or  Solous.     Save  only  the  vast  mass  of  Eryx,  the 


^  Motja,  M^TDO,  as  it  appears  on  the  coins  (Coins  of  Sicily,  343;  Head, 
138),  is  explained  by  Movers  (ii.  2.  334)  "Spinnerei."  Many  of  its  Phoenician 
coins  have  the  Akragantine  crab,  of  which  we  may  have  to  speak  again, 
as  alito  the  hound.,  Of  its  Greek  coins  (115)  there  are  some  old  enough 
to  read  noiaytoh,  Eastern  fashion. 


MOTYA   &EKYX. 


SicUy.Vol.I,p.27L 


CLartindjOTu'^m^a,  Cbc/breL 


StanRffS^^Tt^rSatS^ 
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mountains  do  not  come  so  near  to  the  shore  as  those  which  chap.  m. 
fence  in  the  land  of  Palermo.  And  Eryx  itself,  though  on  The  west 
one  side  almost  washed  hj  the  waves,  is  not  so  directly 
a  headland  in  the  waters  as  the  hill  of  Solous  or  even  as 
Herkte.  Instead  of  the  Golden  SheU,  we  have  on  this 
side  of  Sicily  a  true  Canaan,  a  long  low  land  by  the  sea, 
looking  up  to  distant  heights.  For  neighbouring  heights 
with  really  bold  and  mountainous  outlines  we  must  look 
to  the  sea  itself;  we  shall  not  find  them  in  the  western 
headlands  of  Sicily.  Lilybaion  itself,  with  its  holy  Lflyfoftion. 
spring  of  the  Sibyl  ^,  renowned  as  the  headland  which 
divides  the  Libyan  and  the  Sardinian  seas  ^,  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  long  natural  mole  at  Drepana;  but 
it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
hill.  That  point  became  at  a  later  time  the  stronghold  of 
Phcenician  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  spot  must  from  the 
beginning  have  been  occupied  as  an  outpost  for  the  defence 
of  the  Feraia  which  the  Phcenicians  of  Motya  cannot  fail  to 
have  had  on  the  Sicilian  mainland.  But  there  was  as  yet 
no  town  of  Lilybaion ;  the  later  city  of  that  name  did  not 
arise  till  the  Carthaginian  dominion  had  long  been  estab- 
lished in  Sicily.  The  centre  of  elder  settlement  on  this  side 
of  Sicily  was  the  island  of  Motya  itself  ^.  Phoenician  Motya 

^  Diod.   xiii.   54  ;    dp(d/uros    dvd  rod  (pp^aros,  t  tear*  Utlvovs  roht 

'  PolybioB,  i.  4a,  brings  in  the  snppoeed  promontory  (j&xpcjr^ptoy)  as  one 
of  the  three ;  t6  9i  rplrov  rirpaarnu  /ikr  els  oM^v  lijp  Aifivtfv,  Iv/ircirai  tk 
roTt  vpoMUfUvots  rijs  Eapxif96vos  Axpamfplott  tinecdpws  (see  above,  p.  61). 
He  adds ;  v«v€i  tls  xct/^/x''^'  9^a«is,  9iaipti  9k  t6  Ai0vk6v  seat  rb  Xap9^r 
wiKayos.  In  all  these  cases  where  dxpa  and  AKponrjpiov  are  used,  there  seems 
a  lurking  confosion  between  the  senses  of  **  promontory  **  and  that  qf  a 
mere  extremity  of  the  supposed  triangle.  He  makes  the  distance  1000 
■tadiaonly. 

Greek  fancy,  embodied  in  Hekataios  (Stepb.  Byz.  in  Mori^),  made  Motya 
a  woman  who  showed  Hdrakl^  the  thieyes  who  had  driyen  off  his  cows. 
One  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  the  piece  of  Philistos  where  Motya  is 
spoken  of  as  if>poi&pioy  mpoBak&rriov, 

'  Fazello  (i  aaa,  517)  belieyed  in  three  places  called  Motya.  Misled 
by  a  passage  of  Pausanias  (v.  2$,  2),  in  which  Motya—perhaps  through 
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CHAP.  ra.   on  this  side  in  some  sort  balanced  Greek  Ortygia  on  the 

The  mole    other ;  but  it  was  much  further  from  the  coast.    Even  at  a 

distance  of  six  stadia  it  coidd,  like  Ortygia,  be  joined  to 

the  mainland  by  a  mole;  but  it  could  not,  like  Ortygia, 

The  become  practically  part  of  the  mainland.      It  now  lies 

islands.  . 

between  the  mainland  of  Sicily  and  a  group  of  islands 

which  shelter  it  from  the  open  sea  which  again  lies  between 

them  and  the  greater  group  of  Aigousa  to  the  west.    Itself 

low  and  round,  it  makes  little  show  in  the  general  view, 

but  it  at  least  rises  above  its  protectors.     Of  these  the 

two  chief,  known  as  Isola  Lunga  and  Borrome,  are  parted 

on  the  north  side  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  point  of 

the  mainland  called  Saint  Theodore,  and  to  the  south  by  a 

wider  channel  from  the  point  which  now  bears  the  name  of 

Palermo.      Another  channel  to  the  west  now  parts  the 

islands  from  a  point  which  is  most  likely  of  later  growth, 

the  Punta  d'Alffa^  the  Point  of  Seaweed,  which  projects 

northwards  from  the  promontory  of  Lilybaion.     In  earlier 

times    one   point  of    the    mainland  faced    another,  and 

fenced  in  the  shallow  inland  sea,  the  Siagnone^  still  more 

fully  than  now  from  the  outward  waters. 

In  the  recess  of  that  inlet  lay  the  isle  of  Motya,  and  one 

or  two  smaller  islands.      To  this  day  the  outer  range  of 

islands  seem  set  there  to  shelter  it,  and  still  more  might  it 

Older  state  have  seemed  so  in  the  earlier  state  of  the  coast.     The 

coast.         sheltering    islands  then  formed    part  of   the   mainland. 

They  formed  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  like  the  Drepana 

of  Eryx  or  of  Zankli  on  a  greater  scale,  sheltering  the 

gulf  in  which  Motya  lies  to  the  north  and  to  the  west. 

oonfusion  with  Motyca — is  placed  on  Pachynos,  he  went  on  further  to 
read  Motya  into  a  passage  of  Macrobius  (i.  17.  24,  referred  to  above, 
p.  65\  who  says  nothing  about  Motya  at  alL  He  has  another  Motya, 
that  spoken  of  by  Thucydidee,  iu  the  Isola  delle  Femmine,  For  all  this 
he  is  set  right  by  his  editor  Amico,  327,  291.  So  Smyth  (235)  and  Bon- 
bnry  (Motya).  But  it  is  in  Schubring's  "Motya-LilybsBum"  (Philologns, 
xxiy.  63,  Gottingen,  x866)  that  the  changes  of  the  coast  were  first  fully  set 
forth,  with  a  dear  map. 
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But  the  low  ground  has  given  way  to  the  force  of  chap,  in, 
the  waves,  which  have  broken  over  it  in  two  places, 
bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  two  islands.  Motya 
thus  lay  in  a  gulf,  or  rather  nook,  of  the  sea,  between 
the  peninsula  and  the  mainland.  The  city,  parted  from  The  haven 
the  coast  by  narrow  straits  on  every  side,  was,  as  it^  ^^ 
were,  surrounded  by  its  own  haven.  The  mouth  of  that 
haven  lay  to  the  south ;  the  inner  haven  of  Motya  lay  to 
the  north  between  the  island  and  the  isthmus.  One  is 
tempted  to  &ncy  that,  among  the  other  changes  which  the 
coast  has  undergone,  the  waters  around  Motya  must  once 
have  been  de^>er  than  they  are  now.  The  island  is  now 
accessible  only  by  very  small  craft  along  certain  known 
channels.  Indeed  to  the  north-east  the  water  is  sq 
shallow  that,  at  some  times  of  the  year,  it  is  fordable 
from  the  mainland.  Here  was  the  mole  by  which  the 
island  was  joined  to  the  mainland,  the  line  of  which  may 
clearly  be  seen.  But  the  mole  was  a  mere  road ;  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  city  ever  spread  to  the  mainland. 
Motya  remained  an  island  city  in  the  truest  sense.  It  lay 
in  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
town  covered  the  whole  space  of  the  small  island. 

The  modem  San  Pantaleo  contains  only  one  or  two  houses 
in  which  traces  of  the  stones  of  Motya  have  been  seen. 
For  that  very  reason  we  are  better  able  at  Motya  than  any- 
where else  in  Europe  to  track  out  the  whole  line  of  defence  of 
an  ancient  Phoenician  city.  The  line  of  the  wall  may  still  be  The  wall 
traced  all  round  the  coast,  following  the  course  of  the  low  ^^ 

cliff.  Its  masonry  is  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  suggesting 
that  we  have  here  the  work  of  more  than  one  period.  Everyi- 
where  the  uncemented  stones  affect  more  or  less  of  a  rect- 
angular shape;  but  in  some  parts  the  masonry  is  &r  ruder 
than  in  others.  Several  towers  may  be  traced,  and  two  The  gates, 
gates,  north  and  south.  Of  these  the  northern  one,  the 
best  preserved  piece  of  the  whole  wall,  belongs  to  the  ruder 

VOL.  I,  T 
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oBAP.  m.  work.    Neither  the  jambi  of  the  gate  nor  the  neighbour- 
ing comer  show  any  traoe  of  the  smoothing  tool.    Un-» 
luckily  the  jambs  of  the  gate  only  are  left ;   we  have  to 
guess  at  what  they  supported^  whether  the  mere  lintel,  like 
the  Gre^  propylaia,  or   the   apparent  arch  on  a  great 
scaled    The  fragment  has  a  bold  and  stately  air;    it  is 
doubtless  a  memorial  of  the  free  Phcenician  city,  before 
Motya  became  a  dependency  of  her  younger  sister.  Within 
tiie  walls  cisterns  are  to  be  seen,  and  so«ie  foundations 
Phoenioian  of  buildings.     The  gods  of  Canaan  doubtless  had  their 
^  ^^       temples  at  Motya  as  well  as  elsewhere.    We  try  to  call 
up  the  effect  of  the  whole  island  when  it  was   covered 
with   the   public    and    private    buildings    of    a    thickly 
peopled  city,  a  city  remarkable^  as  we  shaU   hereafter 
see>  for  the  towering  height  of  its  houses  ^.     Floating  on 
its  own  shdtered  sea,  like  the  monster  vessels  of  modem 
naval  warfare,  it  rose  high  above  the  waters,  high  above 
the  low  ground  of  the  guardian  peninsula,  while  further 
off  the  craggy  outlines  of  Aigousa  and  its  fellows  on  one 
side  and  the  mighty  mass  of  Eryx  on  the  other  seemed  to 
fence  in  all  with  bulwarks  that  might  defy  all  attack. 
Such  was  the  westem  stronghold  of  Phcenician  power  in 
Fate  of       Sicily.    Its  fate  and  the  &tes  of  its  two  sisters  form  a 
Phoenician  g^^^P  ^  singular  contrasts.    Panormos  lived  on  through 
towns.        1^]^  changes  to  become  the  abiding  head  of  Sicily.     Solous 
passed  from  Phoenician  to  Roman  hands,  to  be  forsaken  no 
man  can  say  when.     Motya,  after  passing  for  a  moment 
into  Greek  hands,  was  f  orsak^  while  the  Phoenician  power 
Mot^       was  at  its  height.     The  post  on  the  island  was  exchanged 
^^Lfly-      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^d  ^7  ^^  ^^  mainland,  and  the  life  of  Motya 
was  continued  in  Lilybaion,  so  &r  as  the  life  of  a  free 

^  See  Sohnbiing,  p.  6i, 

*  See  the  dege  of  Motya  by  Dionynoe,  Diod.  zIt.  47-51.  The  same 
cauie  hiid  the  same  efieot  in  other  Phoenician  cities.  See  Donoker,  li. 
ti5,  ai6. 
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Phcenician  oommimity  ootdd  be  continued  in  the  life  of  a  chap.  m. 
depend^icy  of  Carthage, 

Thncydides  gives  two  reasons  for  the  choice  of  these  BeMons  for 
particular  settlements  in  the  west  to  be  kept  on  when  the  upihe^^^ 
Phoenician  settlements   in  eastern    Sicily  were  forsaken.  ^^ 
One  was  the  ease  of  commimication  between  this  end  of 
Sicily  and  Carthage.     It  is  possible  that  Thncydides  or  BeUHon  to 
Antiochos  was  here  led  to  use  the  word  Carthage  through   •"''■^* 
looking  at  things  with  the  eyes  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  rather  than  with  those  of  the  eighth  and  seventh. 
For  Carthage  we  might  perhaps  substitute  the  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Africa  generally.    Yet  Carthage  was  already 
in  beings  and  by  this  time,  though  not  yet  a  mistress^  she 
must  have  been  a  sister  of  high  importance.     The  other 
motive^  we  are  told,  was  the  alliance  between  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Elymians  ^.     Of  the  relations  between  Phoenicians  Itelation 
and  Elymians  I  have  said  somewhat  already^;  this  passage  phoBnidan 
of  Thncydides  shows  that  the  friendly  connexion  between  J^^ 
the  two  nations  was  of  old  date^  that  it  grew  up  during  Elymiaiis, 
the  first  period  of  Phoenician  presence  in  Sicily,  before  the 
Phoenician   power  was   gathered  together  in   the   three 
north-western  settlements.     In  that  corner  of  the  island 
the  Phoenicians  had  already  friends  at  Segesta  and  at  Eryx. 
Still  we  do  not  know  the  exact  political  relations  between 
the  Elymian  and  the  Phoenician  towns ;  we  do  not  even  know 
what  were  the  exact  political  relations  between  the  Phoeni- 
cian towns  themselves.     The  three  settlements  may  have 
been  absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  or  they  may 
have  been  bound  together  by  some  kind  of  federal  tie. 
The  words  of  Thncydides,  which  would  seem  to  imply  an 
alliance  between  the  Phoenicians  as  a  body  and  the  Ely* 
mians  as  a  body,  tell  so  far  in  favour  of  federal  union,  or 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  aoi.  '  See  abore,  p.  aoS. 

T  2 
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CHAP.  in.  at  least  of  very  close  alliance ;  but  his  necessarily  some- 
what vague  language  is  hardly  enough  to  lead  us  to  any 
certain  conclusion.  It  may  be  that  the  PhcBnician  settle- 
ments were  as  distinct  as  the  Greek  settlements^  and  that 
war  between  PaDormos  and  Motya  was  as  possible  as 
and  to  one  war  between  Syracuse  and  Akragas.  But  we  may  say 
for  certain  that  it  was  not  so  likely;  in  the  presence  of 
the  still  advancing  Greek,  the  Phoenician  cities  had  every 
motive  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  one  another  and 
with  their  Elymian  neighbours.  And  in  the  few  notices 
which  we  l^ve  of  any  of  them^  we  find  them  acting  as 
The  ready  allies  of  each  other.     The  north-western  comer  of 

corner.  Sicily  was^  long  before  Carthaginian  dominion  began,  well 
welded  together  as  a  barbarian  comer,  where  all  attempts 
lit  Greek  settlement  were  doomed  to  failure. 

We  have  already  noticed*  that  there  is  a  difference  to  be 
marked  between  S^^ta  and  Eryx  in  regard  to  Phoenician 
and  Greek  influence^.    There  was  a  Greek  influence  at 
work  in  both ;  it  was  at  work,  as  the  coinage  shows,  in 
the   Phoenician  cities   themselves;   but    eveiything  looks 
as  if  Greek  influence  was  stronger  at  Segesta  than  Phoeni- 
cian influence.      The  truth  is  that  an  influence  merely 
artistic  proves  nothing  as  to  the  political  relations  between 
cities  and  nations.     The  temple  of  Segesta  is  thoroughly 
Greek ;  the  temple  of  Eryx  is  not  standing  to  speak  for 
itself,  but  the  signs  of  Phoenician  influence  on  the  walls 
Phoenician  of  Eryx  are  plain  enough.    But  the  style  of  the  S^^tan 
stronger  at  temple  proves  less  for  the  real  hellenization  of  Segesta  than 
at'S^to.  ^®  ^"^^  ^^  position  which  Segesta  seems  throughout  the 
story  to  hold  towards  the  Greek  cities.     For  Eryx  we 
have  no  such  witnesses ;  everything  there  looks  as  if  the 
Phoenician  influence  was  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Tbe  Till  we  reach  the  last  days  of  anything  that  we  can  call 

^®*       either  Elymian  or  Phoenician  Eryx,  the  main  interest  of 

^  See  abore,  p.  209. 
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tbe  city  gathers  round  its  £amoas  temple.     Of  its  founda«  chap.  m. 
tion  we  can  say  nothing;   of  Elymian  religion  we  can 
say  nothing*    In  any  case,  it  came  early  under  Phoenician 
influence;   the  temple  of  Eryx  that  we  know  in  history 
was^  when  we  get  our  first  sight  of  it,  a  sanctuary  of  the 
worship  of  Canaan  or  of  Babylon.     To  its  goddess  the 
Greek  was  content  to  transfer  the  name  of  his  own  graceful 
Aphrodite  and  the  Latin  that  of  his  own  harmless  Venus, 
But  it  was  assuredly  a  Phoenician  Ashtoreth  who  yearly 
left  her  temple  of  Eryx  for  a  journey  to  Africa  and  took  her 
doves  with  her^.     The  fate  of  the  temple  has  been  widely 
different  from  that  of  Segesta,  standing  as  perfect  as  it 
ever  was  on  its  lonely  hill*    Of  the  house  of  Aphrodit6> 
standing  within  a  still  inhabited  town,  a  small,  some  might 
say  a  doubtful,  fragment  is  all  that  is  left.    The  vast  hill  The  lull, 
is  less  striking  from  its  mere  height,  which  after  all  is 
nothing  wonderful,  than  from  the  wide  space  of  ground 
covered  by  its  isolated  bulk«     On  its  west  side,  the  side  of 
Drepana,  it  rises  by  a  long  and  gradual  slope,  with  a 
marked  sinking  in  the  middle  of  its  height*    To  the  south, 
and  still  more  to  the  east,  the  hill  rises  sheer,  steep  and 
rocky;   to  the  sea  On  the  north-western  side  the  descent 
is  less  sudden.     At  the  eastern  end  of  the  hill,  the  highest  The 
and  steepest  point  of  all,  rose  the  akropolis  of  Eryx,  a       ^*'*' 
strongly  defended  post,  which  could  be  held  against  an 
enemy  after  the  city  itself  was  taken.    And  within  the  Contrast 
akropolis  rose  the  crown  of  the  whole  city,  the  house  of  ^ih^nd  of 
the  protecting  goddess,  so  strangely  contrasted  with  the^***®^^** 
House  of  the  Virgin  which  rose  as  the  crown  of  the 
akropolis  of  Athens.    Elsewhere,  even  when  the  temple 
perished,  the  head  church  commonly  rose  on  its  site ;  but 

^  Ath.  ix.  51  ;  T^  8i  SuccXiOf  Ir  "EpuKt  K€up6s  ris  iarlr  ty  tcoXovca^ 
di^arfdjyia,  h  f  <paai  r^y  $€6v  tls  Af/3t^r  dydyta9m,  t6t*  c^  al  vtfi  rdif 
T^vor  frtptffTtpat  dtpawits  yiyorTtu  c&f  81)  t$  $t^  inrt^awo^fiovaai.  So  .^^ian, 
Hist.  Anim.  iv.  a. 
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CHAP.  m.  tbe  house  and  temenoi  of  Ashtoreth  seem  to  have  been 
looked  on  as  unworthy  of  dedication  to  a  purer  worship. 
Not  a  churchy  but  a  castle^  arose  on  the  polluted  spot ;  the 
head  church  of  the  Christian  town  stands  &r  away  from 
the  site^  hard  by  the  western  gate  that  looks  over  Drepana. 
But  in  its  wall  a  late  inscription  attached  to  early  relics 
records  the  victory  of  the  Faith  over  the  loathsome  rites 
of  the  pagan  goddess.  But  the  goddess^  at  least  under  her 
Latin  name^  is  not  forgotten  on  her  own  height.  There 
may  be  seen  the  underground  storehouse  which  passes 
for  the  Well  of  Venus,  and^  as  if  to  suggest  the  true 
nationality  of  the  deity  of  the  spot^  hard  by  it  was  found 
Fragment  a  scarab  bearing  the  likeness  of  Phoenician  Melkart.  And 
temple.  ^^^  fragment  of  her  house  still  survives.  Among  the 
walls  and  towers  of  the  castle^  rising  straight  above  a 
deep  chasm  of  the  mountain^  we  see  a  piece  of  ancient 
uncemented  masonry,  which  is  assuredly  not  the  work  of 
Norman  king  or  Saracen  emir^  and  which  is  held^  with 
all  Ukelihood^  to  be  part  of  the  substructure  of  AphroditS 
of  Eryx.  The  bold  way  in  which  the  walls  of  the  temple 
rose  from  the  rock^  and  even  overhung  the  rock^  so  im- 
pressed men's  minds  in  earlier  days  that  a  l^^end  arose 
which  attributed  this  feat  of  engineering  skill,  like  so 
many  others  of  the  wonders  of  Sicily,  to  the  skill  of 
Arohof  Daidalos  himself  ^  His  name  is  still  applied — ^by  those 
who  have  not  supplanted  it  by  the  name  of  the  power  of 
evil  of  later  days — ^to  an  arch  of  &r  later  date  hard  by.  It 
is  indifferently  areo  di  Ledalo  and  area  delDiavolo;  those 
two  were  the  only  architects  deemed  skilful  enough  to  work 
Ancient  under  such  difficulties.  And  assuredly,  though  not  the 
ture.  t^i^b  itself,  yet  the  piece  of  substmctore  hard  by,  may  be 

so  &r  rightly  called  the  work  of  Daidalos  that  it  must  be 
the  work  of  days  before  Junius  and  Hamilkar.    It  may 
be  the  work  either  of  the  independent  Elymian  or  of  the 
^  Seeabore^p.  114. 
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Elymian  brought  under  the   influence   of   neighbouring  oeap.  m. 
Motya  or  of  distant  Carthage.    It  is  enough  that  it  is 
part  of  the  house  which  became  the  house  of  the  goddess 
of  the  Zidonians,  the  goddess  who  numbered  alike  Solomon 
and  Hannibal  among  her  worshippers.    Yet  even  after  she  Badges  of 
had  put  on  the  attributes^  first  of  a  Babylonian  Mylitta    ^ 
and  then  of  a  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  she  still  in  some  of  her 
forms  kept  the  crescent  moon  on  her  brow,  the  badge  of 
the  earlier  and  sterner  Ashtoreth,  the  badge  which  to 
Greek  eyes  might  have  suggested  the  nightly  queen  of 
Latmos  or  the  huntress  maid  of  Ddlos  and  Taygetos.     But 
the  hound  on  her  coins  is  hardly  the  companion  of  the 
sports  of  Artemis;    it  belongs  rather  to  the  same  range 
of  thought  as  the  isle  of  her  own  doves,  floating,  small  and 
low,  in  front  of  the  haven  of  Drepana. 

This  fragment  is  all  that  Eryx  even  professes  to  show 
of  her  renowned  temple.     The  somewhat  uncertain  evi- 
dence of  a  coin  of  Roman  date  may  perhaps  give  us  some 
&int  notion  of  the  building.     It  was  seemingly  a  temple  Fonnof  the 
of  the  ancient  pattern  with  four  columns  in  front,  more      f^ 
like  to  those  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  than  to  either  the 
older  Doric  of  Poseiddnia  or  the  later  of  Segesta^.     ThexhewaU 
same  coin  too  does  its  best  to  show  a  work  of  which  we  ^  ^^" 
can  still  see  more  than  of  the  temple,  the  fiunous  wall 
of  Eryx.     It  may  be  that,  on  all  sides  save  the  west 
and  north,  nature  was  held  to  have  done  enough  for  the 
defence  of  the  mountain.    And  traly,  as  we  climb  the  zig- 
zig  road  on  the  south  side — itself,  so  legend  said,  the  work 
of  the  same  hand  that  reared  the  temple — ^not  a  few  points 
of  the  rock  might  well  be  mistaken  for  walls  and  towers 
raised  by  the  hand  of  human  Anakim.     It  may  be  that 
they  trusted  to  such  defences  only;  it  is  certain  that,  out- 
side the  akropolis,  no  walls  of  any  date  can  be  traced  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain.     On  the  nc^rth  side,  the 
^  See  Diet.  Biog.,  art.  Nooiaiiiis  Coondiai,  where  the  coin  is  figoved. 
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CHAP.  in. 


Churaoier 
of  the  wall 


different 
dates. 


Caftlia- 
ginian 
work  and 
older. 


more  accessible  side  towaids  the  sea^  the  wiEkll  of  Erjrx  nmd 
along  the  face  of  the  hiU,  fencing  in  the  modem  town 
which  occupies  its  summit.  Town  and  mountain  have 
changed  their  ancient  name  for  one  that  had  many  saintly 
bearers.  A  legend  of  the  days  of  Saracen  warfare^  to 
which  we  may  some  day  come  in  the  course  of  our  long 
journey^  has  given  to  Eryx  its  present  name  of  Saint 
Julian's  Mount.  In  such  a  position  few  dwellings  were 
likely  to  spring  up  outside  the  wall.  The  old  rampart 
'  can  be  followed^  like  those  of  the  hill  towns  of  Latins, 
Yolscians^  and  Hemicans.  But  at  Eryx  the  oldest  partd 
of  the  wall  belong  to  a  later  stage  than  that  piling  of  vast 
blocks  which  forms  the  defence  of  those  primeval  sites. 
The  wall  throughout  is  clearly  of  several  dates ;  the  upper 
part  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  But  in  the  lower  stages  again  two  dates  may  be 
distinctly  seen.  In  some  parts,  without  coming  at  all  near 
to  the  rudeness  of  Cora,  Norba,  and  Signia,  the  blocks 
plainly  belong  to  another  and  an  earlier  time  from  the 
rectangular  stones,  not  finely  wrought,  not  fitting  with 
perfect  regularity,  yet  put  together  with  no  small  skill, 
which  may  be  followed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  line 
of  defence.  These  later  parts  of  the  wall  may  be  safely  set 
down  to  the  time  of  Carthaginian  rule;  the  earlier  may 
surdy,  without  any  unpardonable  stretch  of  guess-work,  be 
looked  on  as  a  reUc  of  days  when  the  teachers  of  Elymian 
Eryx  were  at  least  no  further  off  than  Motya.  The 
presence  of  the  Phoenician  is  witnessed  by  letters  of  his 
alphabet,  mainly  his  second  letter  betA,  carved  on  some 
of  the  stones.  Some  of  them  are  turned  the  wrong 
way  upwards,  showing  that  they  were  carved  before  the 
stones  were  built  into  the  wall.  Still  they  show  that, 
when  they  were  carved,  Eryx  was,  if  not  under  Phoenician 
rule,  at  least  under  Phoenician  influence.  But  in  answer 
to  the  darker  question,  as  to  the  origin,  the  speech,  the 
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life,  of  its  first  Elymian  founders,  the  wall  of  Eryx  tells  chap.  m. 
us  nothing. 

Whether  the  first  Elymian  settlers  on  Eryx  made  Dre-  Drepanon. 
pana  their  haven  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  this 
extension  of  their  relations  with  the  sea  was  the  after-* 
thought  of  some  later  time,  is,  as  we  have  seen  ^,  hopeless  to 
guess.  A  day  came  when  Drepana  in  some  sort  supplanted 
Eryx,  and,  as  an  outpost  of  Carthage,  she  played  her  part  in 
the  War  for  Sicily.  It  is  wholly  in  that  character  that  Dre-* 
pana  has  a  history;  of  a  purely  Elymian  Drepana— or 
whatever  name  the  sickle-shaped  haven  may  have  borne  in 
the  unknown  speech — ^we  have  no  tale  to  tell.  Yet  in  the  WaUs  of 
walls  of  modem  Trapani,  walls  now  fast  perishing,  amid  a 
series  of  patchings  of  all  ages  which  may  rival  those  of  the 
walls  of  Rome  herself,  we  may  see  the  jambs  of  ancient 
gates,  bearing  arches  of  far  later  date,  jambs  whose  sloping 
sides  seem  to  carry  us  to  days  which  we  may  hope  were 
older  than  Hamilkar  Barak.  On  these  sites  it  is  hard  to 
keep  fancy  within  bounds ;  we  snatch  so  instinctively  at 
the  faintest  chance  of  any  relics  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  other  than  the  familiar  Greek  and  the  yet  more 
familiar  Italian.  A  memorial  of  the  Phoenician  is  ever 
welcome;  a  memorial  of  the  Elymian  would  be  more 
welcome  still. 

The  Phoenicians  then  withdrew  from  their  settlements  in  Barbftrian 
the  rest  of  Sicily  to  a  comer  which  they  made  thoroughly  of  North' 
their  own.     They  gathered  themselves  together  at  three  ^^* 
points  which,  whatever  they  were  before,  now  grew  into 
large  and  prosperous  Phoenician  colonies,  friendly  to  one 
another,   and   in   close   relations  with  the   neighbouring 
Elymians.     Still,  it  should  be  noticed,  they  did  not  occupy  Phoenician 
every  point  of  their  own  comer.      Sikan  Hykkara  still  J^J^.^"^ 
lay  between  Siesta  and  Panormos,  a  separate  conmiunity  tla««>a«- 
*  See  aboTe,  p.  207. 
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CHAP.  m.  and  hostile  to  Segesta^.     As  to  the  way  in  which  so 

Sikftn        small  an  outpost  of  a  decaying  people  contiived  to  defend 

itself  or  to  establish  itself  on  a  site  which  one  would  have 

thought  that  eith^  of  its  neighbours  would  have  been  glad 

to  lay  hold  of^  it  is  again  vain  to  guess.     But  this  Sikan 

remnant  had  the  effect  of  making  this  end  of  Sicily  more 

conspicuously  the  barbarian  comer,  where  all  races  save  the 

Greek  and  his  pupil  the  Sikel  might  find  shelter.   From  the 

mouth  of  the  Mazaros  the  boundary  betweai  Greek  Selinous 

and  Phoenician  Motya,  to  the  boundary  on  the  north  coast 

between  Phoenician  Solous  and  Greek  Himera,  no  Greek 

haven  could  be  found  on  the  coast,  no  Sikel  stronghold  could 

be  found  in  the  inland  parts.  A  line  wasdrawn,  and  the  two 

races  seem  to  have  silently  acquiesced  in  it.   Our  knowledge 

of  these  times  is  so  scanty  that  it  is  dangerous  to  assert  a 

Little        negative  about  anything ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  the 

b^^n     resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Pentathlos  to  plant  a  Greek 

in^^lwi^^  colony  on  the  soil  of  the  Elymian,  we  see  few  or  no  signs 

ent  Phoeni-  of  warfare  or  enmity  between  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and 

their  neighbours  to   the   north-west.     The  independent 

Phoenician  seems  hardly  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  the 

Gh^k.    It  was  when  the  several  Phoenician  communities 

in  Sicily  all  passed  into  the  relation  of  dependence  on  one 

more  powerful  city  of  their  own  race  that  the  contribution 

of  Sicily  to  the  Eternal  Strife  really  began. 

§  2.   The  £itabliskmetU  cf  tie  Carthaginian  Power 
in  Sicily.    B.C.  c.  540. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  say  what  little  there  is  to 
be  said  about  the  independent  Phoenician  settlements  in 
Sicily  without  forestalling  somewhat  of  the  history  of  the 
kindred  city  which  was  to  become  mistress  over  all  of  them. 

^  See  above,  p.  119.  Thupydidei  (▼!.  6a)  ipecuilly  notes ;  '^tcteapa,  w6kiCiMi 
Jnctofiicbp  fikr,  'EqftffToiots  d)  voXifuoy,  He  does  not  mean,  m  has  seem- 
ingly been  thougbty  that  Sikans,  as  raob,  would  neceMarily  bre  Segeita. 
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Of  the  great  and  uniqae  position  of  Carthage  in  the  chap.  m. 
world's  history  I  have  already  said  a  few  words.    Carthage  n^lwe?^ 
stands  forth  among  the  Phoenician  cities  as  Borne  does  compariBon 
among  the  Italian  dties^  as  no  one  city  does  among  the  and 
Greek  cities.    Athens^  one  may  say,  made  great  strivings  ^^^^^* 
after  a  like  position  among  them,  bnt  never  reached  it. 
With   Carthage   Phoenician   dominion   begins^  both   the 
dominion  ci  the  Phoenician  over  non-Phoenician  lands  and 
the  dominion  of  the  greatest  of  Phoenician  cities  over  her 
fellows.     The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  New  City  may  Bate  of  the 
be  looked  on  as  fixed  with  as  near  an  approach  to  certainty  oTcar-  ^^ 

as  can  be  hoped  for  when  our  dates  have  to  be  got  at  ^^^  ^ 

^  ®  B.a  8a6  or 

third  or  fourth  hand  through  a  series  of  lost  Phoenician  814. 
and  Greek  writers.     The  Western  scholar  need  not  decide 
whether  Dido  should  be  resolved  into  a  goddess  and  her 
migration  into  a  legend.      The  story  was  in  every  case 
sure  to  draw  to  itself  plenty  of  mythical  details ;  but  there 
seems  no  soimd  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact  of  the 
foundation  of  Carthage  by  settlers  from  Tjrre  in  the  course 
of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ.    The  story  and  its  story  of 
date  were   set  down  in  Phoenician   annals;   for  to  the 
Phoenician^  as  to  the  Hebrew^  the  ninth  century  before 
Christ  was  a  chronicled  time.      To  choose  between  con- 
trading  dates  within  the  century  hardly  concerns  us; 
but  the  &ct  that  Carthage  was  founded  at  a  time  not 
very  distant  from  that  which  the  common  story  has  handed 
down  is  of  real  importance  for  Sicilian  history^.    It  is  a  Relation  of 
point  that  Phoenician  settlement  in  Sicily^  as  in  Africa  si^mi^ 
and  Spain^  began  before  Carthage  was;  it  is  equally  a^^'^* 
point  that  Carthage  was  already  in  beings  important  but 
not  dominant^  at  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  of  Sicily 

^  Meltwr  has  gone  into  tJl  these  questions  at  great  length,  loa  et  seqq., 
458  et  seqq.  We  are  by  no  means  called  on  to  dispate  between  8a6  or 
814  before  Christy  dther  of  which  would  serve  our  purpose;  but  the 
earlier  date  given  by  Philistos  (Fr.  50 ;  C.  MttUer,  L  190)  would  not  do 
ataU. 
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CHAP.  in.  finally  withdrew  to  their  three  north-western  posts  *•  A 
f oondation  in  the  ninth  century  gives  us  all  that  we  need ; 
points  of  detail  may  be  left  to  those  with  whom  Carthage 
is  the  primary  object  of  research.  It  matters  little  to  us 
whether  it  was  Virgil  or  Nsevius  who  first  carried  Aineias, 
at  the  cost  of  all  mythical  chronology^  to  Carthage  in  the 

The  Trojan  time  of  its  foundress.  Aineias,  or  the  legend  which  he 
^'  represents,  concerns  us  greatly,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
foot  of  Eryx.  It  may  well  be  that  the  relations  between 
Phoenicians  and  self-styled  Trojans  in  that  comer  of  Sicily 
first  suggested  the  poetic  relations  between  the  Trojan 
wanderer  and  the  Phoenician  queen.  But  our  tale  of  the 
relations  of  Carthage  to  her  Sicilian  sisters  is  the  same  in 
either  case. 

Site  of  The  site  of  Carth^kge  is  one  so  well  fitted  for  the  objects 

of  a  trading  city,  a  city  whose  citizens  were  to  be  as  much 
at  home  on  the  waves  as  on  the  land^  that  we  are  tempted 
to  wonder  that  it  was  not  occupied  by  any  of  the  earlier 
Phoenician  settlers  on  the  African  coast.  As  land  and  sea 
then  stood^  a  peninsula  with  the  open  sea  on  one  side  had 
a  deep  bay  to  the  north  of  its  isthmus^  and  water  to  the 
south  of  it  which  could  almost  become  a  bay  or  a  lake  at 
pleasure.  That  water  again  was  fenced  by  a  long  and 
narrow  spit  of  land,  the  more  than  fellow  of  the  Danklou 
at  Messana,  not  quite  the  fellow  of  the  long  strip  of 
low  ground  that  once  guarded  Motya.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  could  be  cut  through  and  pieced  together  again,  as 
easily  as  Ortygia  could  be  made  into  a  peninsula  and 

ChangeB  in  brought  back  again  to  its  former  state  of  an  island.  That 
is  to  say,  the  northern  lake,  Sakra,  now  parted  from  the 
sea  by  its  own  narrow  spit  of  land,  was  then  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  while  the  other  narrow  rim  which  fences  in  the  lake  of 
Tunis  from  the  outer  bay  was  abeady  formed*.    The  hill 

^  See  above,  p.  246. 

3  The  peninsular  dte  of  Carthage  ii  strongly  marked  by  Polybioa,  i.  73, 
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of  the  citadel^  Bozrah  in  the  tongue  of  Carthage,  softened  ohap,  ni, 
into  Byrsa  by  the  Greeks  no  very  threatening  height^  looks  The 
down  on  the  artificial  havens^  naval  and  mercantile^  as  well 
as  on  the  open  gulf  and  on  the  inner  lake  ^.     Tombs  in  the 
hill-side  alone  remind  us  of  the  city  reared  by  Dido  and 
defended  by  the  last  AsdrubaL     But  the  ruins  shown  as 
the  dwelling  of  the  Roman  proconsul  would  doubtless  be 
also  the  dwelling  of  the  Vandal  king,  where  Belisarius^ 
lieutenant  of  the  Roman  Augustus^  after  his  voyage  from 
still  Gothic  Sicily^  seated  himself  in  the  royal  seat  of 
Gelimer  *.     From  the  haven  by  which  Belisarius  sailed  in  History  of 
Heraclius  sailed  forth  to  rid  the  world  of  Phocas,  and  to    *™^'*^- 
dream  for  a  moment  of  making  Carthage  the  head  of  all 
Romania.     And  now,  in  the  strange  turns  of  fortune^  the 
seat  of  the  Phoenician^  the  Roman,  the  Vandal^  and  the 
Arab^  is  crowned  by  two  houses  of  Christian  worship  where 
men  of  Latin  speech  cherish  the  memory  of  a  holy  king 
of  France.     To  the  fitness  of  the  site  to  be  the  seat  of ' 


75.  Besides  the  word  x^P^K""^^*  ^^  speaks  in  both  places  of  the  o^x^^^  ^ 
la$fi6Sf  awdwTw  aMfit  rg  Aifivjf.  (Cf.  the  words  of  Skylaz  quoted  in  p.  I.) 
Appian  too  (Pun.  95)  marks  the  site  as  x^fifio^^V  l*^^ra  vpwrtoiMvta. 
It  lay  h  /wxv  «<^vov  fuyttrrou  (Poly bios  says  simply  h  m6Kw^),  that  is, 
the  ffulf  of  Tunis.  Both  go  on  to  speak  of  the  Klfonj,  the  lake.  The  rmv(a 
<rrci^  leai  IwtfxfynjSt  fUtrtf  Xi/tnp  re  Moi  r$r  9aXdffffrjs,  of  which  Appian  speaks, 
is  dearly  the  long  strip  of  land  (Zeroed  by  the  Goletta,  the  entrance  into 
the  lake.  The  other  lake  to  the  north  must  then  have  been  an  inlet  of  the 
sea.  The  peninsular  shape  of  the  site  is  undoubted  ;  but  it  is  not  so  striking 
•s  one  would  have  expected  from  these  descriptions. 

^  I  am  not  called  on  to  go  minutely  into  the  topography  of  Carthage,  as 
I  am  into  the  tq)Ography  of  Panormos  and  Syracuse.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  hill  of  Saint  Lewis  must  be,  as  is  now  generally  held,  the  Byr$a 
(nisa,  ct  Isaiah  bdii  i).  No  other  site  would  answer  the  description  of 
Strabo  (xyii.  ^.  14),  {fwoxttrrai  rg  dirpoirtSXci  of  re  \i/Uy€s  teal  6  IL&iOon^, 
But  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  hill  marked  as  «  Catacomb  HiU  "  in  Mr. 
B.  B.  Smith's  map  (Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  p.  471),  or  even  the 
hill  caUed  Sidi  Bou  Said,  could  ever  have  been  within  the  strict  fortifica- 
tions of  the  dty.  Iliey  were  doubtless  parts  of  Carthage  in  the  wide 
fonse,  taking  in  dty,  suburbs,  nekropoHs  and  so  forth. 

*  Ptooop.  BelL  Vand.  L  ao  Q.  303  ed.  Bonn). 
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a  dominion  of  the  Beas  no  witness  is  so  strong  as  Ihe  &ct 
that  when  Roman  Africa  again  became  a  kingdom^  Teu- 
tonic Carthage  sprang  at  one  bound  to  the  old  position  of 
Phcenician  Carthage^.  Yet  Carthage  was^  as  we  have 
seen,  emphatically  the  New  City.  Hippo^  Utica^  perhaps 
Tunis  in  the  recess  of  her  lake^  with  her  steep  isthmus 
parting  her  from  her  other  lake^  were  there  before  her^ 
Why  was  so  commanding  a  site  not  seized  by  the  very 
earliest  settlers?  The  key  perhaps  lies  in  the  &ct  that 
Carthage  had  to  provide  herself  with  artificial  havens.  On 
the  open  sea  at  least  there  was  nothing  like  the  sheltered 
inlets  of  Panormos  and  Motya^  and  the  &ot  that  artificial 
havens  had  to  be  made  shows  that  the  waters  of  the  lakes^ 
even  if  deeper  than  they  now  are^  were  not  deemed  oiough 
for  the  naval  and  mercantile  purposes  of  the  city.  At  all 
events^  whatever  was  the  cause^  the  fact  was  so.  And  the 
&ct  that  Carthage  was  the  New  City^  that  her  foundation 
led  to  a  wholly  new  state  of  things  in  the  Phoenician  worlds 
and  thereby  among  all  who  had  any  dealings  with  the 
PhoBnician  world,  is  a  primary  fact  in  Sicilian  history. 

How  thoroughly  Carthage  was,  in  her  b^^inning,  the 
colony — one  is  tempted  to  say^  the  &ctory — ^planted  by 
strangers  on  a  foreign  soil^  is  shown  by  the  relation  in 
which  the  city  stood  for  some  ages  to  the  native  tribes  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Long  after  Carthage  had  become  great^ 
wealthy,  and  powerful — after  she  had  brought  her  elder 
sisters  under  her  supremacy  and  had  won  a  wide  territorial 
dominion  in  other  lands — she  was  so  &r  from  having  any 
territorial  dominions  in  her  own  continent  that  she  con- 
tinued to  pay  to  an  African  prince  a  stipulated  rent  for 
the  occupation  of  the  soil  on  which  the  city  itself  was 


^  See  aboye,  p.  5a 

*  I  do  not  anclertake  to  determine  anything  m  to  the  origin  of  Tunii. 
Bat  I  conoeiye  that  it  hae  Men  Carthage  twice  founded  and  twioe 
destroyed. 
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built^.  Exactly  as  in  tiie  case  of  Veiuce^  dominion  over  chap.  m. 
her  own  mainland  was  the  last  form  of  dominion  that  she 
songht.  Tributary  to  a  harbarian  neighbour  in  her  own 
continent,  she  never  forgot  the  duty  of  a  daughter-city 
to  her  metropolis  in  the  old  Phcenicia.  The  relations  to  her  me- 
between  Carthage  and  Tyre^  like  the  relations  between  ^^ 
Syracuse  and  Carthage^  were  model  relations^  according 
to  the  colonial  noti(His  of  the  elder  day.  When  Tyre  was 
the  vassal  of  Persia  and  Carthage  the  peer  of  Persia,  the 
daughter  in  her  pride  never  forgot  her  due  reverence  to  the 
mother  in  her  lowlier  estate.  Year  by  year  the  sacred 
envoys  w^it  with  offerings  for  Melkart  King  of  the  City, 
whose  holiest  home  was  in  the  island  of  Old  Tyre.  He 
had  his  share  in  the  spoUs  of  Carthaginian  victories^  when 
Carthage  was  the  only  city  of  the  Phoenician  name  that 
had  the  hope  or  the  means  of  winning  victories. 

The  tale  of  the  founding  of  Carthage  came  in  the  The  found- 
Tynan  annak  in  the  course  of  a  kingly  pedigree  which  (^We. 
contained  the  names  of  Hirom  the  friend  of  Solomon  and 
£th-baal  the  &ther  of  Jezebel.     A  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  parted  Hirom  from  the  sister  of  Pygmalion  who  fled 
to  Libya  and  built  the  city  of  Carthage  ^     It  is  then  not 
only  in  the  verse  of  Latin  poets  that  Carthage  appears  as 
the  work  of  a  woman^   daughter  of  kings  in  the   old 
Phcenicia  and  herself  a  queen  in  the  new.     The  question  Qaeftion  of 
of  a  female  leader  does  not  concern  us;  it  is  of  more^|^^y,j 
importance  that  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  royal  leader,  l®*^®^. 
The  Old-Phoenician  cities  were  ruled  by  kings  long  before  Kingship 
this  time  and  long  after.    The  king  of  a  city  can  never  phos^dAn 
be  so  uncontrolled  a  despot  as  the  king  of  a  large  country,  «**^^- 
and  the  kingship  of  Tyre  was  at  least  tempered  by  fre- 
quent revolutions.     Li  Tyre,  the  double  city,  on  the  main- 

^  Jostin,  ZYiii.  5 ;  "  Statato  annuo  veotSgali  pro  solo  nrbis.*'     Ot  xiz. 
I,  5  for  the  P«nio  Anti-Bent  Movement. 
*  Joeeph.  0.  Ap.  L  18,  where  he  oopies  Menandroe. 
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CHAP.  ni.  land  and  on  the  island^  we  sometimes  hear  of  two  kings 
at  once ;  sometimes  one  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  a  head 

Kings  aad  king^.  Sometimes  kingly  rule  is  said  to  have  been  ex-* 
changed  for  that  of  Judges^  who  after  a  while  again  give 
way  to  kings^.  But  the  change  from  kings  to  Judges 
seems  to  have  been  made  permanently  at  a  very  early  time 
both  in  Carthage  and  in  other  Tyrian  colonies.  The  Greek 
writers  indeed  constantly  speak  of  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates of  Carthage  by  the  name  of  kingii.  The  name  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
kings^  with  whom  it  was  natural  to  compare  them^.  The 
Latin  writers  found  a  closer  analogy  in  their  own  consuls^. 
For  it  does  not  appear  that  the  leaders  of  Carthage  in  their 
day  were  even  nominal  kings^  like  those  by  whom  the  title 
continued  to  be  borne  down  to  late  times  in  not  a  few  Greek 
cities.  The  Latin  writers  too  have  preserved  to  us^  in  a 
shape  which  we  can  hardly  call  corrupted^  the  true  title 

The  of  the  Carthaginian  chief  magistrates,     Li  their  Suffetes  it 

'  is  easy  to  see  the  Shophetim^  the  Judges,  familiar  to  us  in 
Hebrew  story.  These  were  a  magistracy  not  unknown^  as 
we  have  seen^  to  Tyre  itself ;  we  find  them  at  Gades  as 
well  as  at  Carthage^  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
general  rule  among  the  Phoenician  cities  of  the  West*, 

*  Moven,  ii.  i.  533-535.  WM*^  l^o«  *  Morera,  U.  i.  465. 

'  Arbt.  Pol.  iL  1 1 ;  ix*i  h\  itapawKfitria  rg  Aa««M«$  voXirci^  ....  r^v 
rSn^  kitarhv  ical  rtrrdpoav  <Sf»xV  ^^"^  k^pois  ....  ro^  8i  ficuriKui  leaX  r^ 
y^povcUv  6f6koyoy  rou  UtT  fiofftXtvfft  teak  ySpovatv,  Poly  bios,  tL  51,  is  less 
dibtinct ;  «a2  y^p  fiactXus  ifffav  wap*  airois,  icat  rd  ytp6yrtor  c7x<  t^  ^/h* 
aroKpariK^  k^otfciay,  «a2  rd  wX^os  ^y  m/pior  tSv  iea07jM6rrwy  aitrf'  seaBiKov 
Z\  rj^  rStv  tXofy  dppoyf^  cfx<  wapawkijcUuf  rp  ^Tvpaioav  koI  Aa/C€9atfwvlwy. 
This  implies  an  analogy  between  fiaurtXttt  and  oonsuls,  Ba<rt\€vs  is  the 
common  word  in  the  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  (vii,  165)  onwards. 

*  Livy.zzx.  7 ;  **  Senatmn  itaqae  suffetes  (quod  velut  oonsulare  imperium 
apud  eos  erat)  vocaverunt."  Cf.  zzxiv.  61.  Festus  (509)  supplies  another 
Italian  analogy ;  *'  Safes  diotus  Poenorum  magistratus,  erat  Oscorum  Med- 
dixtutieus." 

'  For  Gades,  see  Livy,  zxrHi.  37 ;  **  Suflbtes  eonun,  qui  summus  Pcenis 
est  magistratus."    That  is,  among  Phcenidans  eyerTwhere.    See  more  in 
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The  change  from  the  king  to  the  judge^  alderman^  duke^  ohap.  m. 
whatever  his  title  may  be^  is  familiar  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  many  lands,  nor  is  the  return  from  the  lower 
chief  to  the  higher  without  its  precedents^.     But  at  Car-  No  tyrants 
thage  this  last  change  never  happened.     Aristotle  perhaps  thage. 
went  too  far  when  he  said  that  Carthage  had  never  seen 
any  civil  strife  of  importance.     But  he  said  truly  that 
Carthage  had  never  seen  a  tyrant;  still  less  did  she  see 
a  return  horn  the  rule  of  her  Shophetim  to  that  of  a  lawful 
king*. 

The  first  great  master  of  political  science  compared  the  Aristotle 
systems  of  Carthage^  Sparta,  and  Crete  ^.     The  wider  and  thaginian 
sadder  experience  of  a  later  age  enabled  Polybios  to  com-  ^^***^" 
pare  the  system  of  Carthage,  Sparta^  and  Rome^.     Aris- 
totle compares  the  Carthaginian  Shojoketim  and  the  Spartan 
kings^  and  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  magistracy  whose 
holders  were  elected^  and  that  seemingly  not  for  life^  over 
one  which  was  condemned  to  the  accidents  of  hereditary 
succession^.     He  compares  the  senates  of  Carthage  and 
Sparta®;  he  compares  the  magistracy  of  the  hundred  and 
four  to  the  five  ephors  ^.     These  hundred  and  four  were  a 

Movers,  ii.  I.  533-535.  In  Festus  (154)  under  "Meritavere,"  not  under 
*'  MansneSy**  as  Movers  says,  we  seem  to  hear  of  four  Shophetim  at  once. 
"  Pcenorom  IIII  revocaverunt  omnis  cohortis,  omnis  etiam  qui  stipendia 
meritaverat  statim."  The  Semitic  iddv,  instead  of  the  king,  is  like  the 
Judiees  among  the  Groths. 

'  See  Norman  Conquest,  i  589. 

•  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  11.  i ;  f«ijT€  aT6aiV,  B  n  *al  &^iw  cImu^,  ytyivrja^  fxfiT* 
nupayvoy.  See  Mr.  W.  L.  Newman's  note.  It  is  hard  to  make  out  the  very 
slight  reference  to  a  Carthaginian  tyranny  in  v.  (now  called  ix.)  la.  3. 

'  Arist.,  ib.  See  Mr.  Newman's  Dissertation,  ii.  401.  Sicilian  history 
calls  for  a  general  picture  of  the  great  enemy ;  but  it  does  not  call  for  any 
plunging  into  doubtful  disputations.  Mr.  Newman's  Dissertation  is  ex- 
tremely valuable.  See  also  a  paper  "  de  la  Constitution  Carthaginienne  " 
in  the  Revue  Historique,  xx.  327  (188a). 

*  PoL  vi.  51. 

»  Arist  Pol.  ii.  II.  a.  •  lb. 

'  Ib.    See  more  on  this  body  in  Newman,  ii  405. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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CHAP.  m.  power  which  waa  not  in  being  when  Carthage  had  her 
first  dealings  with  Sicily,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
designed^  like  their  Lacedsemonian  parallel,  to  act  as  a 

its  mixed  cheek  on  the  Shophetim  and  the  Senate  ^.  Aristotle  notices 
the  constitution  as  mainly  aristocratic,  but  with  tendencies 
towards  both  oligarchy  and  democracy  *.  Wealth  was  the 
ruling  power,  perhaps  going  even  so  far  as  the  sale  of 
offices^;  many  offices  were  gathered  together  in  the  same 
hands  ^;  wide  distinctions  were  drawn  between  nobles  and 
commons  ^.  Yet  the  commons  were  not  oppressed ;  they  had 
their  voice  in  the  commonwealth^  at  least  when  the  higher 
powers  were  not  of  the  same  mind*.  They  were  humoured 
in  various  ways,  and  were  sent  forth,  perhaps  to  be  them- 
selves the  &voured  class,  in  the  various  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  ruling  city^. 

Cato.  A  lost  picture  of  the  polity  of  Carthage  from  the  pen 

or  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  most  hated  Carthage  spoke 
yet  more  distinctly  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution  as 
xmiting  the  three  elements  of  kingly,  aristocratic,  and 

^  Justin,  xiz.  a.  6. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  ii.  5,  5.    Cf.  ▼.  la.  4,  where  Carthage  is  spoken  of  aa 

^/MMK/XirOVfUi^. 

'  lb.  6 ;  rcb  fuyiffras  innfr^  tTyai  rSfv  dpxSav,  Hjv  re  0afft\€lay  «a2  ri^y 
arpartfyiay.  But  surely  he  does  not  mean  that  they  were  actually  put  up 
to  auction,  like  the  vogUhip*  in  the  Forest  Cantons,  but  only  that  great 
wealth  was  necessary  for  their  attainment.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  the 
words  of  PolybioB  (vi.  56),  mfA  ii\v  JLapxfflovlois  ^pa  <fHW«pcn  Sib6yT€s 
\afifidvovci  rds  dpx^f  need  imply  more  than  recognized  bribery,  and 
the  description  of  course  refers  to  a  later  time  than  that  spoken  of  by 
Aristotle. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  1 1.  13. 

'  Aristotle  does  not  enlarge  on  this  point;  but  such  facts  as  those 
spoken  of  by  Valerius  Maximus  (iz.  4.  4)  seem  needful  to  complete  his 
picture. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  11.  3.  See  Newman,  ii.  364,  403.  Powers  like  this,  and 
something  more,  are  what  Polybios  (vi.  51)  meant  when  he  said  rd  wXSjOos 
^¥  itupiw  T&y  sca0tjK69rwv  airr^.  But  by  that  day  the  democratic  element 
was  greatly  strengthened;  ri)r  vXc^an/y  SCva/ur  iy  rois  ^tafiouXlou  wap^ 
filv  Kapxijicviois  6  irj/ws  Ij^rf  itcrciXi^ci. 

»  Arist.  Pol.  vi.  5.  5. 
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popular    government^.     And  the   calm   surveyor  of  all  chap.  m. 
time^  who  stood  by  and  saw  what  Cato  longed  for,  draws  Polybios.  * 
his  picture  also  of  the  mixture  of  the  three  elements^ 
though  in  changed  proportions^  down  to  the  last  days  of 
the   city.     But  the   picture   of   Polybios  is  that   of    a 
declining  commonwealth^  a  commonwealth  weakened  by 
the  surpassing  victories  won  for  it  by  two  generations  of  a 
single  house  ^.     The  historian  of  Sicily  has  to  deal  with 
Carthage  in  the  days  of  her  first  youth  and  her  full 
aggressive  vigour.     But  nations  and  cities  of  the  Semitic  Character 
stock  change  less  in  the  course  of  ages  than  Greeks  and  cartha- 
Teutons,  and  in  any  age  of  Carthaginian  history  there  was  g»^>»"^- 
doubtless  some  measure  of  truth  in  the  character  which  a 
clearly  hostile  critic  drew  of  the  Carthaginian  people  in 
some  unknown  time.     They  are  set  before  us  as  bitter, 
gloomy,  obedient  to  rulers,  harsh  to  subjects,  most  ignoble 
in  their  panic  fears^  most  savage  in  their  anger^  abiding 
in  their  purpose,  taking  no  pleasure  in  joy  or  grace*. 
We  thus  see  in  them  the  Semitic  nature  in  all  its  fulness, 
the  nature  which  never  puts  forth  its  full  strength  till  the 
strength  of  any  other  people  would  have  given  way.     Such 
a  temper  well  suited  the  calling  which  Carthage  had  taken 
to  herself,  as  well  in  Sicily  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
That  calling  was  to  win  wealth  and  dominion  at  the  cost  Thedo- 
of  all  other  nations  and  cities,  whether  kinsfolk  or  utter  Cftrthage. 

^  Servios  ad  Ma,  iy.  6a8 ;  "  Quidam  boo  looo  volant  tree  partee  politi» 
comprehensas,  popnli,  optimatiuiDi  regis  potestatis.  Cato  enim  ait  de 
tribus  istis  partlbus  ordinatam  fuisse  Carthaginem.*' 

*  vi.  51;  MoB*  taov  y^  ij  Kapxrj^ovit^  wpSrtpoy  fffxyf  not  wp&rtpcv 
<in/x€«  T^  Tnitaiw,   icard  roaovrw  ^  ii\v  Kapxifi^  ^  '•^«  wo^if- 

'  Plut.  Rep.  €rer.  Prac.  3 ;  ^$ot  rov  Kapxv^ov'^o^  ^fiov,  wiKpdy,  ffievOpea- 
ir6y,  MiKow  rois  Apxowfh  fi^  foTs  v9rjic6ois,  irf€wiaraTov  Iv  <t>60oif,  dypidh 
rarov  Iv  f^^yoa,  Mixovw  roU  yvoac$€i<ri,  wpds  muSidv  /cai  x^^  Mihnrrw  koX 
aM\fjp6y.  I  do  not  tbink  witb  Mr.  Newman  (it  361)  tbat  tbe  description 
belongs  to  tbe  Cartbaginian  ^fws  in  tbe  political  sense ;  it  is  surely  a 
general  national  picture,  as  contrasted  witb  tbe  Atbenians. 

U  2 
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Her  mer- 
cenaries. 


In  the 
Sicilian 
wars  the 
Shophetg 
led  the 


strangers.  Her  policy  was  to  save  the  blood  of  her 
citizens  as  no  other  state  ever  did,  and  to  fight  her  wars 
by  the  arms  of  men  hired  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  sole 
interest  of  their  paymistress.  Here  no  doubt  lay  the 
weakness  of  the  Carthaginian  state.  Her  mercenaries  at 
last  gave  way  to  the  stronger  endurance  of  the  Roman 
people^;  so  they  had  given  way  when  any  Greek  state 
or  gathering  of  states  could  put  forth  its  full  and  un- 
divided power  at  Himera  or  at  Krimisos.  Yet  in  the 
employment  of  mercenaries  lay  the  strength  of  Carthage 
as  well  as  her  weakness.  Such  a  dominion  as  hers  could 
never  have  been  won  by  the  arms  of  her  own  citizens. 
And  it  shows  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  her  rulers  from  ago 
to  age  that  she  could  for  so  many  generations  continue 
to  wield  so  dangerous  a  weapon,  and  could  live  through 
that  frightful  revolt  of  her  own  mercenaries  which  has  no 
parallel  in  history  unless  we  are  allowed  to  seek  one  in  the 
history  of  our  own  day. 

In  one  point  the  Carthage  which  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  the  early  days  of  her  Sicilian  wars  shows  a  sign  of  youth 
which  passes  away  at  no  late  time  of  our  own  story.  The 
chiefs  of  the  state  still  lead  the  armies  of  the  state.  It 
was  a  Shophet  in  his  own  person  who  led  the  mingled  hosts 
of  Carthage  on  the  day  of  Himera.  In  later  wars  the 
practice  seems  to  be  different;  the  civil  and  military 
authority  is  kept  apart.  This  is  the  kind  of  change  which 
sooner  or  later  takes  place  in  most  states.  At  Carthage 
the  change  seems  to  have  come  early,  and  we  shall  perhaps 
see  that  the  time  of  its  coming  was  not  without  bearing  on 
the  fortunes  of  Sicily.  As  yet  the  Shophetim  still  keep  their 
place  as  captains  alongside  of  Spartan  kings  and  Roman 


^  Pol.  yi.  5  2  ;  Kopx^S^yioi  tk  tSjv  fikv  vt^ucSnr  tU  ri\ot  ^yctpowrty  rw 
V  hrviKW  fipaxtidy  Tiva  vctovvrm  wp6voiav,  aXrioi^  9k  to&tm^  I<rr2r  Sri 
(eptiaus  icai  /u<r$<Hp6pois  x^o^^u  9vydfi€fft,  'Fw/udoi  8*  kyx^pioa  leai  wokt- 
riivcuf. 
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consols.     The  difference  lay  in  the  contrast  between  the  ohap.  m. 
motley  hosts  which  the  chiefs  of  Carthage  led,  hired  from 
all  lands  to  shed  their  blood  in  a  cause  for  which  they 
recked  not,  and  the  armies  of  citizens  that  marched  forth 
to  obey  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  of   Rome.      It  marks  Service 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  some  stages  ofgi^ii^ 
Sicilian  warfare  that  in  more  than  one  expedition  we  see  <^*'»«"*- 
Carthaginians^  and   Carthaginians  of  rank  and   wealthy 
serving    in    considerable    numbers^.      But    the    men    of 
Carthage^  like  the  men  of  every  Semitic  state,  kept  their 
full  strength  for  the  hour  when  strength  of  heart  and 
hand  was  most  needed.    When  destruction  seemed  drawing 
near  on  her  own  soil^  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage  could 
march  forth  to  do  like  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes.    When 
destruction  was  doing  its  full  work  within  her  own  walls^ 
her  sons  could  strive  to  the  last  gasp  as  none  have  striven 
since  save  her  own  kinsfolk  of  Jerusalem  ^. 

At  one  important  point  in  the  Carthaginian  constitution  The  Car- 
we  are  left  to  guess.     What  was  the  origin  of  her  D^mos,  ^^^ 
her  commons,  so  broadly  distinguished  from  the  ruling 
order,  and  yet  not  wholly  in  subjection  to  them  ?    We  can 
hardly  fancy  that  the  commons  of  Carthage  were  of  the 
same  strictly  Tyrian  blood  as  the  great  houses  of  the  city. 

^  Preeminently  at  the  Erimisofl  (Diod.  zvi.  80;  Flut.  Tim.  a;),  when 
the  Sacred  Band  itself  was  sent  into  Sidlj ;  so  to  a  less  exttnt  iu  other 
invasions. 

'  Polybios  (vi.  5  a)  seems  to  make  the  opposite  remariL ;  tcSw  irorc  wralawrx 
icarh  rdf  dpx^t  *Pa;/iaroi  fikv  6»ati6.xovr€u  rdis  tXiotSt  Kapxii96¥toi  8^  roifravrloy, 
hrtlp  varpidos  dycayi(6fievoi  tcai  riicifon^  oMnort  Svyovreu  A^^  rijs  6pyijs, 
&\Xik  fUvovift  t/wxo/Maxovirra,  teas  hv  wtptyhcjyrai  rw  Ixi^p&v,  This  is 
perfectly  true  of  the  Bomans,  both  as  regards  partieular  battles,  and  still 
more  as  regards  the  policy  of  a  war,  preeminently  that  of  the  War  for 
Sicily.  Bat  we  have  nothing  in  Aryan  Europe — nothing,  that  is,  out  of 
Spain — like  the  fighting  to  the  death  of  Phoenicians  and  Jews  at  Motya,  at 
Carthage,  and  at  Jerusalem.  But  such  fighting  brought  them  no  nearer  to 
the  object  spoken  of  by  Polybios,  w€piy€yMai  rSiv  kx^fwy.  The  Greek,  In 
the  like  case,  at  Eir%  at  Plataia,  or  at  Mesolongi,  outs  his  way  out,  which 
may  help  towards  that  end. 
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CHAP.  m.  In  some  Pbcenician  settlements  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
distinction  from  the  first  between  those  leading  colonists 
who  came  of  the  stock  of  one  of  the  ancient  cities^  and 
others^  not  widely  differing^  if  at  all^  in  race  or  speech,  who 
either  came  with  them  as  their  following^  or  whom  they 
found  encamped  in  Africa  before  them  ^.  It  hardly  seems 
like  the  stem  and  jealous  Semitic  temper  to  allow,  like  so 
many  Greek  and  Italian  cities,  a  commons  of  later  settle- 
ment to  grow  even  to  such  a  narrowly  defined  share  of 
political  power  as  was  allowed  to  the  DSmo9  of  Carthage. 
But  the  popular  side  of  Carthaginian  polity  chiefly  concerns 
the  professed  Phoenician  student.  Sicily  knew  little  of  the 
people  of  Carthage  save  when  they  came  forth  in  numbers 
numberless  to  meet  the  one  Syracusan  leader  who  measured 
himself  with  them  on  their  own  ground.  Agathokl^  had 
a  nearer  view  of  what  Carthage  really  was  than  Gelon  or 
even  Timoledn.  They  knew  Carthage  as  a  power^  not  as  a 
people.  They  knew  her  as  a  power  which  ransacked  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  find  warriors  of  other  races  to  do  work 
in  Sicily^  but  who  might  wage  a  whole  campaign  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  native  bloody  save  haply  that  with 
which  a  defeated  general  might  stain  the  cross  of  torment. 

Deoline  of      When  Carthage  was  first  founded^  the  Old-Phoenician 

Phoenidft.   <^ties  were  still  free,  and^  unless  we  accept  the  traditional 

date  of  soHtary  Kyme^  the  settlements  of  the  Greeks  in  the 

West  had  not  yet  begun.    The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 

invasions   of   Phoenicia^   above  all  the    great    siege   by 

Nebuchadnezzar,  as  they  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the 

PhoBiiioian  greatness  of  the  elder  cities,  may  well  have  sent  many  new 

the^W^.   settlers  to  strengthen  the  Phoenician  cities  of  the  West. 

It  was  plain  that  it  was  in  the  further  and  not  in  the 

^  Cf.  MoTera,  H.  a.  420  et  seqq.,  with  Meltaer,  i  54  ei  aeqq.  It  if  nol 
for  me  to  dedde.  Skymnot  (196)  quarten  Aifiwpoiwusts  m  CwtluigiiiiaD 
coloiiiBtB  in  Spain. 
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hither  bason  of  the  Great  Sea  that  the  game  of  PhoeDician  chap.  m. 
life  and  Phoenician  greatness  was  now  to  be  played.     And 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  Phoenician  possession  of  the  West 
was  threatened.     The  Greeks  who  had  driven  the  Phoeni-  Advanoe 
cians  out  of  the  ^gsean  islands  and  had  disputed  Phoenician  Greeks, 
ascendency  in  Cyprus  were  now  step  by  step  supplanting 
the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily.    They  planted  Massalia  to  become 
well-nigh  a  Greek  Carthage  on  the  northern  coast.     They 
strove  after  Corsica  and  Sardinia;  they  won  a  hold  on 
Libya  itself  by  the  foundation  of  KyrSnd  and  her  fellows. 
They  were  invited  by  a  friendly  king  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  golden  land  of  Tharshish^.     To  stem  the 
advance  of  the  European  enemy  was^  as  the  case  of  Sicily 
showed,  beyond  the  power  of  the  isolated  Phoenician  settle- 
ments settled  here  and  there  along  the  coasts  and  islands. 
A  single  great  power^  capable  of  great  efforts^  was  needed.  Carthage 
Carthage  saw  and  used  her  opportunity;  she  stood  forth  as  ^thstand 
the  champion  of  the  whole  race^  but  as  one  who  held  that  ^^"^^ 
the  championship  of  the  race  implied  the  headship  of  the 
race.     She  was  a  leader  who  by  the  same  efforts  guarded 
all  Phoenician  soil  against  the  Greek  and  brought  the  soil 
that  she  guarded  into  her  own  subjection  or  dependaioe. 

When  Carthage,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  Carthage 
before  our  sera^  set  forth  on  this  errand  of  combined  de-  seventh 
liverance  and  conquest  among  her  kinsfolk^  she  was  still  ^^^^^ 
an  isolated  city  on  the  African  coast^  holding  no  African 
possessions,  and  paying  a  rent  for  the  soil  of  her  own  city. 
Her  strength  was  in  her  ships;  her  first  possessions  were  First 
on  the  islands.    The  beginning  of  her  dominion  is  said  to  ginian 

have  been  the  settlement  of  the  island  of  Ebusus,  nowff^^f* 

menu. 

known  as  Ivi9a,  the  chief  of  the  group  known  as  the^bagug, 
Pityusse  or  Pine-Ulanch,  so  distinguished  from  the  neigh-  ^^1^.. 
bouring  and  more  famous  Baleares  '.    Thence  her  citizens 

^  Herod.  L  163. 

*  Diod.  T.  16 ;  Moren,  IL  a.  585 ;  MeltMr,  i.  154, 48a. 
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CHAP.  m.  went  on  before  many  years  to  ocenpy  greater  islands.    The 

next  land  in  whicli  we  can  distinctly  see  the  progress  of 

Carthaginian  dominion  is  in  our  own  Sicily.     An  event  to 

which  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  out  all  reference  at 

this  and  earlier  stages,  but  which  we  shall  have  to  deal 

with  in  its  fulness  in  our  next  chapter,  may  well  have 

Attempt  of  drawn  their  thoughts  specially  to  that  region.     A  Greek 

B.C.  580.     attempt  on  Eryx,  supported  by  the  still  young  Sikeliot 

city  of  Selinous,  had  been  beaten  back  by  the  Elymians 

FftUare  in  and  Phoenicians  of  the  island.     But  the  enterprise  had  not 

^*        wholly  failed ;  if  no  ground  had  been  won  on  the  mainland 

of  Sicily,  a  new  Greek  colony  had  been  planted  directly 

within  the  sea  at  whose  dominion  Carthage  was  aiming. 

Settlement  The  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Pentathlos  had  founded 

^*^   their  new  town  of  Lipara  in  the  realm  of  Aiolos  ^.     This 

is  the  last,  it  is  also  the  first,  action  of  any  kind  which 

we  can  distinctly  affirm  on  the  part  of  the  independent 

Phoenicians  of  Sicily.     When  Greek  and  Phoenician  next 

meet  in  Sicily,  Phoenicia  is  represented  by  Carthage. 

The  advancing  city  is  not  likely  to  have  remained  idle 

ever  since  the  occupation  of  Ebusus,  and  an  event  like  the 

expedition  of  Pentathlos,  which  showed  how  Phoenician  lands 

and  Phoenician  waters  lay  open  to  Greek  aggression,  would 

be  interesting  to  her  in  more  ways  than  one.   Greek  advance 

had  to  be  checked  in  those  regions;  but  the  very  energy 

and  success  of  the  independent  Phoenicians  of  Sicily  might 

suggest  to  the  Carthaginian  mind  that  the  defence  of  the 

barbarian  comer  of  the  island  would  be  safest  in  Cartha- 

Cartha-      ginian  hands.     Our  notices  are  scanty,  but  we  can  see  that 

Sa^emaoy  ^^  ^^  course  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  seem- 

Ph^^     ingly  in  its  first  half,  Panormos,  Solous,  and  Motya  passed 

towns.       from  the   state   of   independent  commonwealths  of  the 

Phoenician  name,  colonies  of  the  cities  of  the  old  Phoenicia, 

into   dependencies   of   their  younger  and  faster-growing 

1  See  Appendix  XXI. 
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sister  in  Africa.     At  the  b^^ning  of  the  century  Pent-  chap.  m. 
athlos  is  beaten  back  by  independent  Phoenicians.   Towards  Expedition 
its  end,  when  another  Greek  adventurer,  Dorieus,  comes  on  ^  ^  c7o!" 
the  same  errand,  it  is  by  the  power  of  Carthage  that  he  is 
beaten  back.     So  in  the  famous  treaty  between  Carthage  Treaty 
and  Rome  under  her  first  consuls,  a  treaty  which  we  are  ^c.  509.  * 
now  happily  again  allowed  to  believe  in,  we  read  of  those 
parts  of  Sicily  which  were  imder  Carthaginian  dominion  ^. 
Nor  are  we  altogether  without  hints  as  to  both  the  time 
and  the  way  in  which  this  extension  of  Carthaginian  power 
was  brought,  and  as  to  the  man  by  whose  agency  it  was 
done.    One  of  those  revolutions  at  Carthage  of  which  Aris-  Conqueets 
totle  may  seem  to  speak  too  slightingly,  was  the  work  of  ^  ^  e?© ."* 
a  leader  who  used  to  appear  by  the  very  plain  Semitic  name 
of  Malchus,  but  whom  modem  criticism  has  changed  into 
Mazeus  ^.     He  had,  we  are  told,  not  only  done  great  deeds 
in  Africa,  but  had  brought  a  large  part  of  Sicily  under 
the  dominion  of  Carthage^.    His  son  Karthalo,  the  priest  of 
Melkart,  was  sent  to  Tyre  to  dedicate,  in  the  most  ancient 
temple  of  his  god  in  the  Tyrian  island,  that  tithe  of  the 
Sicilian  spoil  which  the  victorious  colony  owed  to  the  holy 
places  of  her  metropolis*.     This  may  well  take  in  spoils 
won  from   enemies,  Greek  or  barbarian,   of  every  form 

^  I  have  never  doabted  as  to  the  genuinenets  and  the  true  date  of  the 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  b.o.  509.  See  Pol.  iii.  22.  It  is  a 
case  of  '*  Credo,  quia  impoe&ibile.'*  The  names  of  the  consuls,  differing  from 
all  legends,  show  the  genuineness  of  the  doooment.  But  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  find  *'  the  last  German  book,**  instead  of  upsetting  one's  conservatiye 
belief,  strengthening  it.     See  Meltzer,  i.  174,  487. 

'  See  his  exploits  in  Justin,  xviii.  7.  The  very  Semitic  name  Malchus  in 
the  old  editions  is  changed  in  that  of  Rtihl  into  Mazeut.  Meltzer,  i.  160, 
keeps  to  Malchus.  The  approximate  date,  which  may  pass  provisionally, 
comes  from  Orosius,  iv.  6,  who  places  the  exploits  of  Malchus  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus. 

'  Just., u. s.;  **  Dux  Buus  Malchus cujns  auspioiis  et  Sidliie  partem  domu- 
erant  et  adversus  Afros  magnas  res  gesserant.*' 

*  lb. ;  "  Tyro,  quo  decimas  Herculi  ferre  «x  preeda  Sioiliensi  quam  pater 
ejus  oeperat,  a  Carthaginiensibus  miiBus  hienki  [Karthalo].** 
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CHAP.  m.  of  the  Phceniciaii  name.     And  we  are  tempted  to  ask 
whether  Melkart^  rejoiced  as  he  would  doubtless  be  to  re- 
ceive the  spoils  of  Sikans,  Sikels^  and  above  all  Sikeliots^ 
would  have  looked  with  equal  favour  on  offerings  made  to 
him  at  the  cost  of  worshippers  of  his  own,  of  kindred  blood 
with  their  •conquerors.     Still  we  are  here  face  to  face  with 
facts  which  we  cannot  help  putting  together.     We  have  a 
record  of  Sicilian  conquest  on  the  part  of  Carthage.     We 
presently  find  the  PhoBuician  towns  of  Sicily,  once  indepen- 
dent^ standing  in  a  relation  of  dependence  on  Carthage.    It 
is  hard  to  avoid  the  inference  that  Panormos,  Solous^  and 
Motya  were  brought  under  the  power  of  Carthage  by  the 
arms  of  Malchus. 
Relationg        Of  the  exact  relation  in  which  these  cities  now  stood  to 
Carthage    Carthage  we  have  no  account.     But,  according  to  the 
dependent  *^^&y  ^^  the  usual  relations  between  city  and  city,  we 
cltiee.        may  safely  set  it  down  as  being  a  relation  of  dependence. 
That  is  to  say,  Panormos,  Solous,  and  Motya,  continued  to 
exist  as  separate  commonwealths;  they  were  not  merged  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Carthage.   According  to  the  political 
notions  alike  of  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Italians,  no  other 
relation  was  possible,  unless  Panormos  had  been  directly 
occupied  by  Carthage,  like  a  Greek  klSrauchia  or  a  Roman 
colonia.    There  would  still  be  a   Senate  and  People  of 
Panormos;   there  would  still  be  SiopAetim  of  Panormos 
Depend-     at    their   head.      But   the  commonwealth  of  Panormos 
Carthage,    would  be   unable    to  undertake  wars    and  negotiations 
without  the  consent  of  Carthage,  and  its  forces  would 
be  bound   to   march   and    sail   whithersoever  Carthage 
might  bid  them.     This  definition  would  cover  all  the 
various  degrees  of  dependence  to  be  traced  among  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  power.     MytilSn^  sent 
her  contingent  of  ships,  and  had  no  further  burthen^. 
Chalkis  gave  up  to  Athens  the  management  of  a  large 
^  Thno.  ii.9;  UL  II.  39. 
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part  of  ber  internal  affairs ;  even  private  causes  of  any  ohap.  m. 
moment  were  tried  in  Athenian  eonrts^.  Yet  both  Greek 
MytilSnS  and  Chalkis  kept  the  forms  of  a  separate 
commonwealth ;  so  did  Potidaia  in  her  twofold  dependence^ 
when  she  at  once  paid  tribute  to  Athens  and  received 
magistrates  from  Corinth  ^.  We  have  no  distinct  signs  to 
which  extreme^  that  of  Mytilene  or  that  of  Chalkis, 
the  relation  of  Panormos  and  her  fellows  to  Carthage 
came  nearest.  It  seems  most  likely  that  their  depend- 
ence advanced  as  time  passed  on«  That  in  the  ancient 
treaty  with  Rome^  Carthage  speaks  of  her  relations  to- 
wards Sicily  as  a  dominion,  does  not  prove  much.  As 
&r  as  Rome  or  any  other  foreign  power  was  concerned^ 
it  was  a  dominion.  Carthage^  in  all  foreign  relations,  Subjection 
spoke  for  Panormos^  Solous,  and  Motya,  as  well  as  f or  *^^*^'®**®'" 
herself.  The  course  of  the  later  history  seems  to  set 
those  cities  before  us  as  simple  subjects  of  Carthage.  So 
they  were,  as  &r  as  those  deeds  of  warfare  were  concerned, 
of  which  the  later  history  has  most  to  tell  us.  But  it  is 
seldom  the  policy  of  ruling  cities  altogether  to  wipe  out 
the  forms  of  free  civic  life  in  their  dependent  cities. 
Panormos  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  as  a  free  PanonnoB 
city;  her  freedom  in  those  days  was  not  inconsistent  with  ^m^, 
the  presence  of  officials  of  the  ruling  city  doing  their  duty 
in  the  surrounding  province.  She  kept  her  Boule  and 
I)Smo9,  and  her  SAqpAetim  passed  into  ArcAontes^.  Even 
when  Panormos  had  received  a  Roman  colony,  there  was 
still  a  Eespublica  PanAormitanarum  to  grave  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  the  Antonines  ^.  The  Phoenicians  in  Sicily  are 
not  likely^  in  the  days  of  their  first  connexion  with 
Carthage^  to  have  kept  up  less  of  the  show  of  freedom 

^  The  6/ioXoyia  of  the  Chalkidians  and  other  Euboutns  is  recorded  by 
Thaoydides,  i  114.  The  text  U  printed  in  Hicks,  Qreek  Historical 
Inaoripttons,  35. 

«  Thuc.  i.  56.  »  0.  L  G.  No.  5551,  iil  606. 

*  C.  L  L.  X.  754,  755,  No.  7370  et  eeqq. 
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CHAP.  m.  than  Rome  let  them  keep  in  after  days.  For  a  while  they 
are  likely  to  have  kept  more  of  its  substance.  But  the 
tendency  in  all  such  cases  is  to  a  downward  progress. 

The  C«r-  As  the  Sicilian  province  of  Rome  was  the  first  that  she 
anS^man  ^^^^}  60  the  Sicilian  province  of  Carthage  was,  if  not  the 
Steu"^  "^  ^^  *^*  ^^^  ^®'^'  y^  ^^®  ^^  ^^  earliest,  and  certainly  her 
first  on  any  great  scale.  She  had  as  yet  no  African 
dominion ;  but  she  had  reached  the  stage  of  fighting  her 
African  landlords  when  they  came  to  demand  their  rent  ^ 
The  possession  of  north-western  Sicily  was  to  Carthage 
a  gain  beyond  words.  She  won  at  least  a  share  in  the 
command  of  the  great  central  island ;  she  gained  a  starting- 
point  for  her  conquests  in  Sardinia,  for  her  warfare  with 
Massalia,  for  her  treaties  with  the  Etruscan  and  the 
Value  of  Roman.  How  precious  her  possessions  in  Sicily  were  to 
CartJage.  Carthage  we  see  most  of  all  in  her  first  great  struggle 
with  Rome,  so  emphatically  the  War  for  Sicily.  When 
Sicily  was  lost,  Carthage  at  once  sank  from  her  position  as 
a  ruling  city  beyond  her  own  African  soil.  On  the  loss  of 
Sicily  speedily  followed  the  loss  of  Sardinia.  And  if  for  a 
few  wonderful  years  she  rose  again  to  greater  glory  than 
ever,  it  was  only  because,  in  her  last  age  of  might,  she  had 
sons  who  could  win  for  her  a  new  dominion  to  make  up 
in  some  measure  for  that  which  she  had  lost.  But  what 
would  Hannibal  have  given  could  he  but  have  exchanged 
his  starting-point  in  Spain  for  a  starting-point  in  Sicily  ? 

Thus,  after  European  man,  in  the  form  of  the  Sikel, 
had  begun  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  soil  of  Sicily,  but 
when  Europe  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  planted  there  in  her 
nobler  form  of  HeUas,  Canaan  for  a  while  stepped  in 
before  her.  Shem,  if  we  keep  the  received  name  of  the 
speech  of  Canaan,  but  Ham,  if  we  follow  ancient  genea- 

^  See  aboye,  p.  387. 
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logies,  had  already  so  &r  enlarged  himself  as  to  win  for  ohap.  m. 
himself  no  mean  dwelling-place  in  the  tents  of  Japhetlu 
The  Phoenician  had  b^un  his  settlements  in  Spain  and  in  Stftges  of 
Africa  before  he  had  made  himself  a  home  in  the  central  advance, 
land  of  all.     And  he  had  made  his  settlements  in  Sicily 
before  he  rose  to  his  full  power  in  the  western  seas  and 
lands.     A  time  came  when  it  could  be  said  that  the  fairest 
parts  of  Europe  were  in  Phoenician  hands  ^,  a  saying  which 
suggests  the  doctrine  of  those  geographers  who  reckoned 
Africa  as  part  of  Europe  ^.     But  this  was  only  after  Car- 
thage had  come  into  being  and  risen  to  power.     The  great 
advance  of  Phoenician  power  in  the  West  came  at  much 
the  same  time^   largely,  as  we   have  seen^  through  the 
decline  of  the  elder  Phoenicia  in  the  East.     While  the  Effect  of 
Phoenician  of  Carthage  was  waxing  mightier  and  mightier^  of  the 
the  Phoenician  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  passing  more  and  o^A^^*®' 
more  fully  under  the  supremacy  of  the  great  powers  of 
Asia^  Assyrian^  Babylonian,  and  Persian.     That  turning 
about  of  East  and  West   in  Sicily  itself  of   which  we 
have  already  had  to  speak^  thus  becomes  a  mere  part  of 
the  greater  change  by  which  we  may  say  that  Phoenicia 
passed  away  into  the  West     The  ancestral  and  religiouj^ 
headship  of  the  race  might  be  disputed  between  Sidon  and 
Tyre^  but  its  political  centre  was  at  Carthage.     The  trans-  Pboenicia 
lated  Oriental  had  g^graphically  become  the  mightiest  of  ^est. 
Western  powers. 

In  looking  at  this  strange  turning  about  of  things^  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  this  translation  of  the  Phoenician 

>  Strabo,  xvii.  3. 15 ;    Satrrt  xak  r^$  Ebp^mnp  In  pw  r^  dphrrjv  wi/Mimu 

'  Sail.,  BalL  Jug.  17  ;  '*  In  diviiione  orbii  temd  pleriqne  in  parte  tertia 
Airicam  poiaere ;  pauci  tantmnmodo  Afiam  et  Enropam  esse,  sed  AMcam  in 
Boropa.'*  Nothing  conld  be  more  true  of  the  Africa  whose  boundaries  he 
goes  on  to  define ;  **  Ea  fines  habet  ab  ooddente  fretnm  nostri  maris  et 
Ooeani,  ab  ortu  solis  dedivem  Utitudinem,  qnem  locum  Catabathmon  inools 
^peUant.** 
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CHAP.  m.  did  sometliing  for  him.  It  made  him  in  some  sort 
European  as  compared  with  every  other  barbarian  power; 
but  he  still  remained  barbarian.  At  the  time  when  the 
Phoenician  settlements  in  Sicily  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  were  made^  they  were  undoubtedly  steps  in  the 
path  of  progress.  Without  admitting  even  that  Sikels^ 
much  less  that  Greeks^  stood  to  the  Asiatic  settlers  as 
the  natives  of  America  stood  to  the  European  settlers  of 
later  times  ^^  we  must  allow  that^  in  the  way  of  all  material 
arts^  the  Phoenician  had  much  to  teach  which  it  was  well 
for  the  Sikel,  and  even  for  the  Greek,  to  learn.  But  even 
in  these  matters^  the  superiority  of  the  Asiatic  was  only  for 
a  while ;  the  barbarian  sowed  on  a  soil  which  brought  forth 
an  hundredfold^  and  which  he  was  able  to  reap  after  a  sort 
Greek  in-  on  which  he  had  not  reckoned.  Even  the  precious  gift  of 
the  Pho&-  ^^^  alphabet  was  repaid  with  more  than  Semitic  interest 
mcUns.  when  all  the  nations  of  Sicily,  the  Phoenicians  among 
them,  nay  Carthage  herself  in  all  her  pride,  came  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  Greek  teacher.  They  came  to  learn  his 
tongue  and  the  arts  which  he  had  made  his  own;  they 
came  to  build  temples  after  the  models  of  Hellenic  archi- 
tects, to  strike  coins  with  Hellenic  legends  and  Hellenic 
forms,  to  wrap  the  mantle  of  Hellas  so  closely  around  the 
frame  of  Canaan  that  we  know  not  the  Semitic  name  of 
the  greatest  Semitic  city  on  Sicilian  soil'.  The  Doric 
columns  of  Segesta,  the  Greek-speaking  moneys  of  Panor- 
mos,  are  among  the  choicest  tributes  that  the  barbarian 
ever  paid  to  his  true  master.  But  if  progress  was  quick- 
ened for  a  while  by  Phoenician  settlement,  it  was  thrown 

^  Dunoker,  ii.  69 ;  "  Im  Bedtz  der  alien  Bildang  dee  Orients  standen 
ihre  Seefahrer  und  Kanfleute  den  Stammen  der  Thraker  and  Hellenen,  den 
Sikelem,  libyem,  und  Iberem  kanm  anders  gegentlber  all  die  Portngiesen 
und  Spanier,  2500  Jahre  spater  den  Stiunmen  Americas."  So  Guizot  onoe 
likened  the  Teutonic  inyaders  of  Gaul  to  Red  Indians.  Yet  Aryans  can 
at  least  be  taught. 

'  See  above,  p.  a5a 
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back  in  the  long  run.     Western  Sicily  was  cut  off  from  chap.  ra. 
the  European  world,  and  was  fully  won  for  it  only  by  the 
pilum  and  broadsword  of  Rome. 

And  great  as  Carthage  was,  much  as  she  learned  from 
Hellas,  there  was  one  side  of  her  character  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.     With  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Car-  Destmc- 
thaginian  power  came  the  darkest  of  all  days  for  Sicily,  ^nghtby 
darker  almost  than  the  days  of  the  second  Semitic  con-  ^l^J^ 
quest.     The  Saracen  himself  is  hardly  charged  with  such 
designed  and  merciless  havoc  as  the  Carthaginian  wrought 
at  Selinous,  at  Himera,  and  at  Akragas.     We  look  with 
admiration  on  the  last  days  of  Carthage  in  Sicily,  on  the 
deeds  of  Hamilkar  Barak  on  Herkt^  and  on  Eryx ;  but  we 
cannot  forget  how,  whatever  it  was  elsewhere,  the  power  of 
Carthage  was,  towards  Greek  Sicily,  a  power  of  simple  de- 
struction.    The  most  speaking  symbol  of  her  presence  in 
the  island  is  the  fallen  Olympieion  of  Akragas'.    It  is  Best  from 
significant  that  the   brightest  time  in  Sicilian  history,  gijjian 
the  time  of  prosperity  and  freedom  and  comparative  peace,  "^v»«o^ 
is  marked  as  the  seventy  years  when  Carthage  keeps  idle,  4^409* 
when  the  Phoenician  in  any  shape  is  hardly  heard  of,  the 
^PPy  yeare  between  the  day  when  the  Carthaginian  was 
driven  back  from  Himera  and  the  day  when  he  again 
marched  on  Selinous.   It  was  by  a  strange  irony  of  fortune 
that  a  time  did  come  when  Sicily  became  wholly  European, 
that  in  a  later  time  she  became  in  one  sense  wholly  Greek, 
but  that  it  was  not  tiU  days  when,  if  we  may  fairly  speak 
of  Greek,  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  Hellenic.   That  Sicily 
&iled  to  become  Greek  when  that  name  still  had  its  full 
meaning,  that  Panormos  never  was  as  Syracuse  once  was, 
was  the  fruit  of  one  cause  only.    Whatever  the  skill  of 
Greece  built  up,  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  the  tribute  of 
conquered  lands,  could  at  any  moment  hire  countless  bar- 
barians to  overthrow. 

It  is  wonderful  how  little  the  independent  Phoenician, 
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CHAP.  III.  liow  little  even  the  dominant  Carthaginian,  has  left  behind 
nidan    ^  1^  ^  Sicily.     Here  and  there  are  primitive  ruins  in 

remAiiisin  which  some  have  seen  Phoenician  work,  but  in  which  it 
Sicily. 

may  be  allowed  rather  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  Sikel.    The 

walls  of  Motya,  of  Lilybaion,  and  of  Eryx  speak  for  them- 
selves; but  the  wall  of  Motya  is  the  only  whole  that  can 
belong  to  the  days  before  Carthaginian  dominion.  The 
Phoenician  may  be  said  to  have  vanished  from  Sicily,  as  his 
later  kinsman  the  Saracen  has  vanished.  The  Sikel  has  left 
his  tombs ;  the  Greek  has  left  his  temples ;  the  memorials 
of  both  stand  plain  to  be  seen  of  all  men.  For  Phoenician,  as 
for  Saracen,  remains  we  have  to  search,  and  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  we  find  them.  Gozo  contains  a  Phoenician 
temple^;  Sicily  has  none.  We  have  but  few  specimens  of 
the  art  of  the  Phoenician  beyond  the  sepulchral  figures  of 
Canita^,  and  the  coins  which  he  struck  before  he  went  to 
school  to  Greek  artists.  But  we  do  not  take  in  the  full 
significance  of  Sicilian  history  if  he  do  not  always  bear  about 
with  us  the  memory  that  the  men  of  Canaan  once  dwelled 
in  the  land,  and  that  they  brought  the  gods  of  Canaan 
Phoenician  with  them.  The  Western  mind  is  sometimes  perplexed 
'  with  the  wonderful  shiftings  by  which  a  Phoenician  deity 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  put  on,  not  only  any  physical 
shape,  but  any  moral  character.  It  is  easy  to  stumble 
between  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
the  male  and  the  female,  forms  of  the  same  power.  We 
are  puzzled  at  the  alternation,  in  the  worship  of  powers 
bearing  the  same  name,  of  the  sternest  asceticism  and 
the  foulest  voluptuousness.  But  the  aspects  of  Canauiite 
worship  which  most  strongly  impress  those  who  approach 
the  matter  from  the  Western  side  are  precisely  those  which 
most  deeply  impressed  the  Hebrew  prophets  who  had  come 
face  to  face  with  the  worship  and  the  worshippers.  Those 
who  judge  matters  by  Western  laws  of  evidence  may  think 
^  Moy«n,  IL  a.  359 ;  Holm,  i.  98.  *  See  aboye,  pp.  361,  263. 
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it  rash  to  infer  from  the  tale  of  Phalaris  that  Zeus  ghap.  m. 
Atabyrios^  in  the  form  of  a  brazen  bull^  was  worshipped 
with  human  sacrifices  on  the  height  of  Akragas  ^.  History- 
knows  only  of  the  sacrifice  done  by  Himilk6n  in  the  Pmiic 
camp  without  the  wall  ^.  But  the  most  exacting  in  matters 
of  testimony  will  hardly  doubt  that  at  Panormos  and 
Motya^  no  less  than  at  Tyre  and  Carthage,  a  brazen 
Moloch  sat  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  the  victims 
that  fell  into  the  fire  beneath.  We  may  be  a  little  startled 
at  an  Ashtoreth  who  seems  to  answer  to  every  Hellenic 
goddess  in  turn ;  but  it  was  assuredly  not  in  the  character 
either  of  the  matron  H^re  or  the  virg^  Artemis  that  she 
took  possession  of  the  height  of  Eryx^  as  of  the  height  of 
Akrokorinthos^  and  there  set  up  the  worship  which  Grains 
Verres  found  so  greatly  to  his  liking.  The  Greek  fell 
away  before  the  snares  of  Ashtoreth^;  but  he  at  least 
fought  well  against  Moloch.  The  tale  of  Geldn^s  humane 
treaty,  if  only  a  happy  invention^  is  ever  before  our  eyes, 
for  it  sums  up  the  whole  spirit  of  that  part  of  the  Eternal 
Strife  which  was  waged  between  Hellas  and  Canaan  on  the 
soil  of  Sicily.  We  have  said,  and  we  may  have  to  say 
again,  that  the  warfare  of  Gel6n  and  Timoledn  was  essen- 
tially a  crusade.  In  our  next  chapter  we  have  to  record 
the  coming  of  the  crusaders. 

^  So  Dnncker  yentnreB  to  say,  ii  48 ;  **  Zeus  Atabyrios  warde  stadthU- 
tender  Gott  van  Akragas,  deflsen  ehemem  SUerbild  auf  der  Burg  von 
Akragas  noch  um  die  Mitte  des  seohsten  Jahrhonderte  [b.o.  one  may  guess] 
Menschenopfer  fielen."  As  no  reference  is  given,  one  is  driven  to  suppose 
that  an  inference  from  the  bnll  of  Phalaris  is  here  turned  into  a  fact  that 
may  be  taken  for  granted. 

«  Died.  liii.  86. 

'  Yet  in  a  Segestan  inscription,  0.  L  G.,  No.  5543  ill  604,  she  appears 
as  *A0/H>8<ra  Oipavla,  She  is  *Epvicbm  in  one  of  Eiyx,  No.  5498  iii.  598. 
See  Pausanias,  viii.  24.  6. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB   GBIEK  SITTLEMSNTS   IN   SICILT  ^. 
B-C.    735-580. 

CHAP.  IV.  \Tt7"E  have  thus  gone  throngh  the  list  of  those  settlers 
b'ibiuriimf  ^  Sicily  whom  Thucydides,  according  to  the  com- 

mon use  of  the  Greek  tongue^  marks  off  as  barbarians. 
Familiar  as  is  the  Greek  use  of  that  word^  it  is  one  which 
always  needs  a  commentator;  the  tendency  towards  an  un- 
Use  of  witting  misconstruction  of  its  meaning  is  so  strong.  The 
harharian,  point  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  that  in  its  first  use 
it  simply  means  that  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  spoke  a 
tongue  which  a  Greek  could  not  understand.  As  to  the 
d^pree  of  difference  by  which  the  people  spoken  of  were 
parted  from  the  Greeks  it  proves  nothing'.  It  is  applied 
to  nations  whose  languages  must  have  been^  in  the  eyes  of 

^  We  are  still,  and  shall  be  for  a  long  time  to  oome,  without  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  oontinnoas  narrative.  Bat  we  have,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  sixth  book  of  Thnoydides,  something  nearer  to  it  than  we  have 
hitherto  had.  (On  Thnoydides  as  a  historian  of  Sicily  and  on  his  probable 
relation  to  Antiochos  of  Syracuse,  see  Appendix  I.)  Thus,  while  our 
authorities  have  hitherto  been  altogether  fragmentary,  while  we  have 
gathered  our  straw  and  stubble  where  we  could,  we  have  now  a  centre 
round  which  everything  gathers.  We  have  a  text  to  foUow,  of  which  we 
can  treat  everything  else  as  illustrations.  Among  other  writers,  Strabo's 
account  of  Sicily  (vi.  2)  stands  out  foremost;  but  a  vast  deal  is  to  be 
picked  up  here  and  there  in  varioos  places.  Of  later  writers,  besides  works 
on  Sicily  in  general,  we  have  the  advantage  of  many  valuable  monogn^hs, 
which  may  be  best  spcdcen  of  when  we  come  to  the  particular  cities  to 
which  they  refer.  The  work  of  Brunet  de  Presle,  Becherobee  sur  lee 
^tablissements  des  Grecs  en  Sidle,  takes  in  the  subject  of  my  present 
chapter,  but  also  a  great  deal  before  and  after  it. 

■  See  Grote,  ii.  351-353. 
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a  philologer,  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Greece.  It  was  chap.  iv. 
applied  to  those  nations  on  the  northern  border  of  Oreece 
whose  position  may  be  best  described  by  saying  that  they 
were  Greeks  but  not  Hellenes.  Nothing  can  be  more  in- 
structive than  the  fact  that  Thucydides  classes  certain 
Epeirot  tribes  among  barbarians^  while  Herodotus  admits 
them  as  Hellenic  ^  That  is  to  say^  Thucydides  uses  the  Diflerent 
manner  of  speech  of  the  ordinary  practical  Athenian  of  his  HeroJotua 
day;  Herodotus  speaks  as  the  travelled  enquirer  who  had  ^^^^^^' 
thought  about  the  relations  of  nations  and  languages.  The 
Thesprotians  and  Molottians  spoke  a  tongue  which  did  not 
admit  of  ordinary  conversation  between  him  and  a  Greek ; 
it  passed  the  bounds  of  merely  dialectic  difference,  the 
bounds  which  parted  Doric  from  Ionic  and  both  from 
the  uncouth  speech  of  the  Aitolian  Eurytanes*.  But 
they  spoke  a  tongue  so  nearly  allied  to  Greek  that  to  one 
who  knew  how  much  further  removed  was  the  speech 
of  the  Persian^  the  Phcenician^  and  the  Egyptian^  it 
seemed  entitled  to  be  called  Greek  \  So  in  Sicily^  Sikans^ 
Sikels^  Elymians,  and  Phcenicians,  are  all  set  down  by 
Thucydides  as  barbarians,  without  making  any  distinctions 
among  them.  Whether  Herodotus  would  have  drawn  ady 
we  cannot  tell  There  would  not  have  been  the  same 
ground  for  it  as  in  the  Epeirot  case ;  yet  he  might  have 
marked  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  had  a  gift 
for  speedily  adopting  Greek  ways  which  was  refused  to 
others. 

^  Compare  Herodotus,  ii.  5a,  56,  vi.  127,  where  tliese  natioiif  connt  as 
Greek,  with  Thucydides,  ii.  80,  where  they  appear  among  barbarians.  The 
difference  is  wholly  in  the  point  of  view.  Yet  more  important  is  the  fiust 
that  the  Thessalians  were  Thesprotian  settlers,  and  yet  always  count  as 
Hellenes.    Herod,  yii.  176 ;  Thuc.  i.  la. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  94. 

*  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  the  assertion  that  Herodotus  could  really 
speak  or  understand  any  other  tongue  than  Greek.  But  a  great  deal  may 
be  found  out  about  languages  without  really  speaking  or  understanding 
them. 

X  Z 
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onAP.  IV.       For  our  purposes  we  have  no  doubt  at  what  point  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction.      We  know  the  language 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians;   of 
the  language  of  the  Sikels  we  have  some^  though  slight 
traces ;  at  the  language  of  Sikans  and  Elymians  we  can 
only  guess.     It  might  have  amazed  Thucydides  if  he  had 
seen  any  of  these  races  put  into  the  same  class^  however 
Kindred  of  wide  that  class,  with  the  Greeks.    Yet  for  our  purposes 
SikalB.        we  must  put  Greeks  and  Sikels  together  as  sharers  in  the 
common  heritage  of  Aryan  Europe^  however  much  the  one 
people  may  have  outstripped  the  other.     The  Sikels  ad- 
mitted of  full  hellenization  ;   they  could  be  made  into 
ReUtion     artificial  Greeks.     We  cannot  affirm  this  so  positively  of 
^d  Sikans  and  Elymians ;   but  we  may  safely  say  that  they 

ElymiMia,  ^^j^  j^^^  inherent  enemies  of  Greek  life  and  culture.  They 
represented  no  rival  system.  They  gave  way  to  Greek  life, 
how  far  strictly  by  assimilation^  it  might  be  hard  to  guess. 
None  of  these  nations  in  short  was  advanced  enough  to 
offer  any  serious  opposition  to  either  of  the  great  coloniz- 
ing  nations.  Their  clear  destiny  was  either  to  be  assimi-» 
lated  by  one  of  them  or  to  give  way  before  them.  The 
question  was,  by  which  they  should  be  assimilated  or 
before  which  they  should  give  way,  whether,  in  short, 
their  life  should  be  the  life  of  Hellas  or  the  life  of 
Canaan. 
Sicily  In  the  end — ^the  end  that  is  of  the  first  strife — the  Greek 

by  Roman  go*  ^he  better ;  but  he  got  the  better  by  Roman  help.     The 
^®'P'  Greek  assimilated  the  Sikel ;  that  he  did  by  his  own  efforts, 

or  more  truly  by  the  attraction  which  his  civilization  exercised 
on  the  race  which  had  lagged  behind  him.  But,  though  the 
Phoenicians  in  Sicily  were  deeply  affected  by  Greek  in- 
fluences from  an  early  time,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  th6 
Phoenician  element  would  have  so  utterly  vanished  before 
the  Greek,  that  Sicily  could  have  become  the  purely  Greek 
land  which  it  appears  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  if  the  Greek 
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had  not  had  the  Roman  to  help  him.  The  Greeks  as  we  all  o^ap.  iv. 
know,  led  captive  his  conqueror^  and  the  captive  conqueror 
became  the  missionary  of  the  speech  and  culture  of  the 
conquered.  Wherever  the  Roman  conquered^  he  dwelled,  and 
wherever  he  dwelled,  he  carried  with  him  some  measure  of 
Greek  speech  and  culture.  What  he  did  in  other  lands  he 
did  in  Sicily  also.  Alike  in  Greece  and  in  Sicily,  his  own 
colonies  became  Greek.  Lilybaion^  seat  of  one  Roman 
qusBstor  while  Syracuse  was  the  seat  of  another,  was  brought 
under  Greek  influences  in  a  way  that  it  had  not  been  as 
long  as  Lilybaion  was  a  dependency  of  Carthage  and 
Syracuse  still  a  colony  of  Corinth  only. 

We  have  already  drawn  the  distinction  between  national  Mk;i»tioii 
migration,  the  change  of  seats  on  the  part  of  a  whole  people  Stio^  ^^" 
or  the  chief  part  of  them^  and  colonization^  settlement^ 
plantation^  in  the  later  sense,  whare  the  settlers  go  forth 
from  an  established  city  or  kingdom,  which  lives  on  as  the 
metropolis  or  mother-colony  of  the  new  settlement.     We 
have  pointed  out  that  colonization^  in  tiuB  strict  s^ise^ 
began  with  the  Phoenicians  ^.     We  come  now  to  its  b^^- 
ning  among  the  Greeks.     The  Greek  settlements  in  Asia  Greek 
are  older  than  those  in  the  West,  but  they  still  keep  up  q^^j^^  i^ 
much  of  the  character  of  national  migrations ;   they  are  '^•• 
hardly  colonies  in  the  strict  sense.     It  is  still  a  Wander- 
ing of  the  Nations.    Dorians  make  their  way  into  Pelo- 
ponn^s^  and  drive  out  Achaians;  Achaians  move  from 
a  more  southern  part  of  Peloponn^s  to  a  more  northern ; 
lonians,  driven  out  of  PeloponnSsos^  seek  shelter  in  Attica, 
and  thence  move  to  Asia.     This  is  hardly  colonization  in 
the  strict  sense.     Except  in  the  last  stage^  no  metropolis 
is  left  behind^  and  that  only  by  what  we  might  almost 
call  a   l^;al  fiction',      i^uch  settlemaits  had   more   in 

^  See  above,  p.  333. 

*  Of.  Herod,  i.  147.    Sparto  did  m  some  tort  ooimt  the  old  Dorig  tm  a 
metropolii,  bat  hardly  as  Syracuse  oonnted  Corinth. 
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oHAP.  IV.  common  with  the  Phoenician  occupation  of  Cypros  than 
with  the  Phoenician  colonization  of  Panormos   and  Car- 
Greek        thag^.    Presently  a  time  came  when  Greece^  as  well  as 
Hon  begins  Phoenicia,  began  the  work  of  colonization  in  this  stricter 
^^®        sense.    The  days  of  wandering  were  over.     Greek  settlers 
now  set  forth  from  Greek  cities ;    they  built  them  new 
cities  to  dwell  in^  and  left  the  elder  ones  behind  to  be 
honoured  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  a  parent.    That 
Greek  colonization  in  this  sense  first  began  in  Sicily  we 
can  hardly  venture  to  say ;  but  it  imdoubtedly  began  in 
those  western  regions  of  the  Mediterranean  of  which^  for 
this  purpose,  we  may  &irly  count  Sicily  as  a  part. 

Coloniza-        The  b^iuniug  of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  is  placed  by 

SicUy         Thucydides,  following  perhaps  Antiochos  of  Syracuse,  in 

^XSh  *^®  eighth  century  before  Christ.     That  date  in  no  wise 

century,     implies  that  Sicily  was,  up  to  that  time,  a  land  altogether 

unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  it  does  not  imply  that  it  was  a 

land  just  heard  of  for  the  first  time  of  which  men  at  once 

rushed  to  take  possession.     Some  knowledge  of  Sicily  is^ 

as  we  have  seen^  implied  both  in  the  Homeric  and  in  the 

Nature  of   Hesiodic  poems  ^.     But  it  is  the  knowledge  that  comes  of 

Gre^        distant  report^   not  at  all  necessarily  the  knowledge  of 

o?Sioir^  direct  intercourse.      The  land   Sikania  was  known;   the 

people  of  the   Sikels  was  known^   whether  actually  in 

Sicily  or  as  yet  only  in  Southern  Italy.     But^  so  far  as  we 

can  say  anything  of  the  order  of  events  in  such  times, 

there  is  every  likelihood  that  some  at  least  of  our  notices 

belong  to  times  later^  perhaps  a  good  deal  later^  than  the 

migration  of  the  Sikels.     Still  the  kind  of  intercourse  that 

the  poems  imply  is  not  of  a  kind  that  proves  that  Greeks 

and  Sikels  had  really  much  to  do  with  one  another.     There 

was  a  trade  in  slaves  between  Ithaca  and  the  Sikels.     But 

the  two  ends  of  a  coasting  trade  need  not  know  much 

^  See  above,  p.  107. 
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about  one  another^  especially  when  there  is  a  people  chap.  iv. 
adventurous  before  all  others^  and  ready  to  undertake  a 
carrying-trade  between  any  point  of  coast  or  any  other. 
Whatever  passed  between  Ithaca  and  the  Sikels,  the  aged 
nurse  of  Laertes  among  them,  no  doubt  sailed  in  Phoenician 
bottoms.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  little  that  looks  like  Theeastem 
even  a  mythical  expression  of  real  knowledge  comes  from  jmown. 
one  comer  of  the  island.  While  we  must^  with  Thucydides^ 
forbear  to  say  anything  about  Kykldpes  and  Laistrygones,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  mythical  wonders  of  Skylla  and 
Charybdis  do  really  come  from  the  Sicilian  strait^.  They 
are  the  real  wonders  of  the  strait  tricked  out  in  a  mythical 
garb.  In  the  like  sort  the  Hesiodic  notice  that  points  to 
an  actual  spot  in  Sicily,  points  to  one  in  the  same  r^ion. 
Oridn  does  his  work,  not  at  Pachynos  or  Lilybaion,  but  at 
Peldris  ^.  It  was  naturally  the  east  coast,  it  waB  specially 
the  north-east  comer,  of  which  the  Greeks  first  leamed 
a  dim  notion. 

This   &ct   at  once  connects   itself  with  the  general 
belief  of  Greece  that  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in    Italy   and   Sicily  was   the  most   distant  of  all,  one 
which  could  hardly  have  been  founded  without  passing 
through  the  strait.     The  belief  that  the  western  Kymfi  Fotmda- 
was  the  oldest  of  Greek  colonies  is  singularly  of  a  piece  k^I 
with  the  belief  that  Gades  was  the  oldest  of  Phcenician  »-^-  '^sol 
colonies.     In  both  cases  there  was  a  strait  to  be  passed, 
and  a  wholly  new  world  to  be  explored.     The  received  Question 
belief  would  make  Kyme  not  much  younger  than  GadSs ;  ^i^te. 
it  would  place  its  settlement  before  the  Sikel  migration ; 
it  would  place  it  three  hundred  years  before  the  beginning 
of  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily  '.     That  one  solitary  Greek 


'  See  above,  p.  77.  *  See  above,,  p.  58. 

*  The  attempt  at  an  exact  date  for  the  Campanian  Kymd  oomes  from  the 
profened  cbronologen.  See  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Came.  Whatever 
one  Bays  to  their  reckonings,  VeUeiiif  (i.  4)  at  least  is  wrong  in  making  the 
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oHAP.  IV.  settlement  should  have  thus  maintained  it«elf  for  ages  on  a 
distant  coast  is  a  statement  so  amazing  that  we  can  hardly 
accept  it  without  evidence  of  a  kind  which  even  in  the  age 
of  the  foundation  of  Naxos  and  Syracuse  is  not  to  be  had. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  stoiy  was  wholly  without  a 
kernel  of  truth.  We  may  believe  that  Kym^  wbs  the  first 
Greek  settlement  in  the  West  vdthout  giving  it  this  pro- 
SpecUl       digious  antiquity.    Kyme  always  stands  quite  apart  from 

pOBllilOIl  01  . 

Kymd.       the  other  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.    In  truths  in  the  language 

even  of  a  much  later  time^  it  was  not  in  Italy  at  all;  it 

was  founded  in  the  Opican  land  &r  north  of  Italy,  that 

earliest  Italy  whose  name  did  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 

the  newest  Calabria  ^.    Kymfi  stands  at  the  head  of  a  body 

of  Greek  settlements  on  its  own  coast  which  have  very 

little  to  do  ynth  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  land  specially 

known  as  Italy.    But  to  reach  the  site  of  Kyme  men  must 

have  passed  by  Charybdis  and  Pel6ris.    That  one  comer  of 

Sicily  may  therefore  have  been  heard  of  in  Greece  while 

the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse  and  the  peninsula  of  Naxos 

were  yet  unknown.     Some  enterprising  shipman  may  have 

been  led  by  accident  to  the  Campanian  coast  before  the 

Kym6        general  colonization  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  began. 

the  oldest,  ^^^  ^^  need  not  have  been  three  hundred  years  before.     It 

old  wTthe   ^  ci^o^li  i^f  we  suppose  that  Kym6  was  planted  only  so 

rtory.         long  before  the  other  Western  colonies  as  to  suggest  their 

plantation. 
Questions       Ingenious  attempts   have    been    made>  by  arguments 
Greek        drawn  from  names^  legends  and  forms  of  worship^  to  prove 
mentein     *^®  existence  of  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  earlier  than 
Sidly.        the  date  which,  on  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  has  been 

Gampaniftn  Kymd  older  than  the  Aiolian.  But  we  need  not  cast  aside  the 
sober  statement  of  Strabo  (y.  4. 4)  ;  Ejifuj,  XoKxiniw  leat  RvfrnUar  waXaiS- 
TOTor  KTlafta-  wao&w  ydp  iart  wptafivrdnj  tw  t€  Xuc€\uiw  imu  rSry  *lTaXi- 

*  See  Dionyiioe,  L  73  (see  above,  p.  135);  Strabo,  vi.  i.  4 ;    v.  i.  i ; 
Thuc  vii.  33 ;  Arist  Pol.  vii.  10.  a.    Cf.  Skynmos,  300. 
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commonly  received  as  their  beginning  ^  I  confess  that  I  ohap.  iy. 
see  nothing  in  the  arguments  by  which  those  views  are 
supported  to  awaken  any  distrust  in  the  received  belief.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  points  that  are  alleged  may  be 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  local  developement  of  Ic^nd 
after  Greek  settlement  had  begun.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  main  inference  from  the  account  in  Thucy- 
dides^  namely  that  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily  did  not  begin 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  We  Dates 
may  indeed  be  tempted  to  wonder  at  the  minuteness  of  the  ^^^ 
dates  which  he  gives  for  the  foundation  of  the  several  ™®°**- 
cities.  We  may  be  sure  that  neither  Thucydides  nor 
Antiochos  had  before  him  any  trustworthy  written  narra- 
tive of  such  early  times.  But  we  have  seen  that  chronology 
is  older  than  narrative  history*,  and  primitive  ways  of 
reckoning  may  have  handed  down  the  exact  year  of  many 
events  whose  details^  left  to  mere  tradition^  had^  long  before 
the  days  of  Antiochos,  fought  their  way  into  the  region  of 
things  passing  belief  \  And  it  is  something  in  favour  of  the 
diEttes  that  are  given  that  in  some  cases  we  find  no  date  at 
all  ^,  as  if  for  those  cities  no  such  notices  were  to  be  had  as 
were  at  hand  in  the  case  of  the  others.  There  is  really  no 
presumption  against  the  dates,  either  from  any  unlikelihood 
in  themselves  or  from  any  impossibility  of  handing  them 
down.  The  story  hangs  well  together,  and,  though  we  see 
from  other  authors  that  other  versions  were  current,  the 
differences  are  not  of  a  kind  which  need  seriously  disturb 
our  acceptance  of  the  &cts  and  the  dates  which  are  given 
Us  by  the  great  master. 

^  Holm,  i.  loS.    See  Appendix  XIY. 

'  See  above^  p.  laS,  and  Dion.  Halik.,  i.  a  a. 

*  Thno.  L  ai  ;  6irra  dyc^cXryvra  icdi  rd  woKXiSl  int6  xp^^o^  airrwy  dwlirran 
iwl  rb  fiv$w9€s  kifr€yucrjic6Ta. 

*  Thucydides  (vi.  4,  5)  records  ihe  foondations  of  Zankld  and  Himera 
without  any  date. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

§  1.    Tie  Foundation  of  Naxos, 
B.C.  735. 

AocidMital  The  Greek  colonization  of  Sicily  began,  we  are  told,  by 
of^SJ^^  accident.  Whatever  measure  of  intercourse  had  existed 
"^®^*-  between  Sicily  and  Greece  in  the  state  of  things  repre- 
sented by  the  Homeric  poems  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
slave-trade  itself  would  seem  to  have  ceased.  Men 
dreaded  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  they  dreaded  the  fierce- 
ness and  power  of  the  barbarians  of  the  island  ^  We  may 
here  safely  see  tales  spread  abroad  by  Phoenician  cunning 
to  hinder  other  nations  from  making  their  way  into  a  land 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  special  preserve  of  Phoenician 
trade.  But,  after  the  colonization  of  Kyme,  the  thought  of 
settlement  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Italy  of  those  days  was  one 
which  could  not  fail  to  come  into  men's  minds.  Still  the 
actual  beginning  may  likely  enough  have  been  the  result 
of  accident  ^.  As  the  story  goes,  the  spell  was  broken  by 
such  a  chance  as  at  a  later  time  revealed  to  Greece  the 
existence  of  the  golden  land  of  Tart^ssos  ^,  such  a  chance 
as  we  have  just  supposed  may  have  led  to  the  settlement 
Voyage  of  of  less  distant  Kyme.  The  ship  of  one  TheoklSs  was  driven 
by  adverse  winds  to  the  shores  of  Sicily.  He  marked  the 
goodness  of  the  land,  and  he  found  out  that  the  barbarians 
who  had  been  painted  in  such  terrible  colours  were  a  folk 
whom  it  would  be  easy  to  subdue  ^.  He  came  back  and 
told  his  tale  in  Greece,  in  the  ears  of  the  men  of  his  own 

'  Strabo,  vi.  2.  3 ;  roin  y^p  wpArtpov  9t?khmi  tSl  kj^ffr^pia  r&y  Tw/J^w  icat 
Ti)y  iffi^rrp-a  rw  rairjf  fiapfidpMf,  SxTrt  fujSk  itar*  Ifiwopica^  wXttv.  He  quotes 
EphoroB,  who  placed  the  first  settlements  fifteen  generations  after  the 
Trojan  war. 

'  It  would  only  be  an  application  of  the  great  law  laid  down  by  Aristotle, 
Pol.  V.  3.  16. 

'  Herod,  iv.  153.    See  above,  p.  239. 

*  Strabo,  yi.  a.  a ;  6co/cX^a  5*  *A9ip^<uov  waptvtxl^iytu  MfUHS  els  t^k 
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city.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  that  city  chap.  iv. 

was  the  Euboian  Chalkis.     That  Chalkis  was  the  first 

city  that  answered    to    his    call    is    allowed;    but  oneAUeged 

version  described  Theokles  as  an  Athenian^  who  turned  ^^^  ^^^ 

to  Chalkis  only  when  he  could  not  convince  his  own^beokldB. 

citizens  of  the  advantages  of  a  Sicilian  settlem^t  ^.     This 

tale  is  clearly  an  invention  of  Athenian  vanity  in  later 

times.    It  is  one  of  a  crowd  of  stories  devised  to  claim  Worthlees- 

f or  Athens  in  early  times  a  position  in  Oreece  like  that  g^^     ^ 

which   she  won  only   long  after.     When  Athens  held 

Chalkis  as  a  dependency^  when  the  thoughts  of  Athens 

were  largely  turned  towards  influence  and  dominion  in 

Sicily^  it  was  needful  that  the  name  of  Athens  should  find 

a  place  in  the  earliest  dealings  between  Sicily  and  Hellas. 

And  as  all  men  knew  that  Athens  had  no  share  in  the 

settlement  of   Sicily^  nothing  was  left  but  to  say  that 

she  had  been  asked  to  take  the  first  part  in  it  and  had 

refused. 

It  was  Chalkis  then,  in  those  early  times  one  of  the  The 
chief  colonizing  cities  in  Greece,  whose  men  began  the  work  chalk- 
of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  *^^*^ 
doubt  that  Theoklfe,  who  went  forth  as  founder  of  the 
first  Greek  city  that  arose  on  Sicilian  soil^  was  himself  a 
Chalkidian  citizen.     Of  his  voyage^  of  his  landing,  of  the  No  details 
circumstances  of  his  settlement,  how  the  first  Greek  settlers  iJettiwnent. 
had  to  bear  themselves  in  the  &ce  of  the  Sikels  on  whose 
land  they  were  intruding  and  of  the  Phoenicians  whose 
cherished   monopoly  of  trade  and  settlement  they  were 
breaking  down — how  the  houses  and  walls  and  temples  of 
the  new  city  arose— what  relations  its  citizens  established 
among  themselves  and  towards  their  neighbours — of  all 
this   we   know    nothing.     It    is   merely  by  chance,   at 
secondhand,  that  we  get  any  clew  to  the  remarkable  name 
of  the  new  settlement.     The  colony  of  Chalkis  neither 
>  See  Appendix  XYI. 
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CHAP.  IV.  took  the  name  of  its  parent  nor  adopted  a  native  or  de- 

Nhxm!^*'   scriptive  name;  it  took  the  name  of  the  iBgfsean  island  of 

Naxos.     It  was  not  indeed  the  first  time  that  a  newly 

founded  citjr  had  taken  the  name  of  an  elder  one.     How 

often  that  may  have  happened  in  the  many  cases  where 

we  find  two  cities  bearing  the  same  name  it  were  vain  to 

partial       guess;  it  is  enough  that  it  had  already  happened  once 

^ih^      at  least  in  the  case  of  Kymfi.    But  KymS  bore  the  name 

Kym6.       ^f  ^^^  ^j  ^^  cities  which  divided  the  rank  of  its  metropolis 

between  them  ^,  and  the  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  city 

was  less  strange.     There  a  city  of  one  mainland  gave  its 

name  to  a  city  of  another;  here  the  name  of  an  island 

was  transferred  to  a  city  which^  though  strictly  founded  on 

island  soil^  might  by  the  side  of  the  elder  Naxos  seem 

a  city  of  the  mainland.     More  than  one  version  implies 

that  the  Chalkidians  of  Euboia  were  not  the  only  people 

who  had  a  share  in  the  first  Sikeliot  settlement.     We  may 

safely  set  aside  a  tale  which  represents  TheoklSs  as  setting 

forth  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  company^  Ionian  and  Dorian, 

of  whom  the  lonians  settled  Naxos    and  the  Dorians 

Settlement  M^fara  ^.     It  is  another  matter  when  the  Chalkidians  are 

Chalk-       given  Ionian  comrades  in  the  settlement  of  Naxos,  and 

idian.         when,  among  those  lonians,  colonists  from  the  elder  Naxos 

are  specially  mentioned  \     Here  is  the  key  to  the  name 

and  the  relation  of  the  new  city.    We  may  safely  presume 

some  such  agreement  as  took  place  in  the  case  of  Eym£. 

Naxos  gave  the  name,  while  Chalkis  took  the  honours  of 

the  mebx)polis. 

Sicily  and       In  the  view  of  Sicilian  history  with  which  we  started. 

Britain.  "^  ' 

*  Strabo,  ▼.  44 ;  ol  8i  rbr  ot6\w  dyovrtt,  'IwwotcXrjs  6  Kv/juuos  icat  Mtya" 
cBimjs  i  laXiciMs,  9w/iokoy^<rarro  vp6s  ff^as  airrobs,  twp  fikr  dvouccor  ttrai, 

Xa?uu9€tt  8o«ov<rf . 

*  See  Strabo,  tI.  aa,  and  Appendix  XYI. 

*  See  Stephen  of  Byzantiom  in  ChaUuB,  and  Appendix  XY. 
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tlie  analogies  between  tlie  great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  chap.  iv. 
and  the  great  island  of  the  Ocean  had  their  place.  We 
have  now,  in  the  story  of  one  x>f  them^  reached  the  great 
settlement  from  other  lands  which  gave  the  island  its 
historic  fame.  And  that  stage  of  the  one  tale  cannot  but 
soggest  the  like  event  in  the  case  of  the  other^  and  the 
points  of  likeness  and  nnlikeness  between  the  twor.     The  Greek  and 

ICno'liafi 

spot  which  beheld  the  first  b^^innings  of  Oreek  settle-  gotaement. 
ment  in  the  isle  of  Sicily  can  hardly  fail  to  call  np  the 
thought  of  the  spot  which  beheld  the  first  recorded  begin* 
ning  of  English  settlement  in  the  isle  of  Britain.  Naxos 
is  the  Ebbsfleet  of  Sicily.  On  those  two  spots  severally 
began  the  highest  life  which  either  island  has  yet  seen^  the 
life  which  has  given  to  Sicily  and  to  Britain  the  place 
which  those  islands  severally  hold  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. On  those  two  spots  began  the  two  most  illustrious 
examples  of  settlement^  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  con- 
quest or  annexation^  which  men  of  Europe  have  ever  made 
within  the  bounds  of  Europe.  Yet  the  result  in  each  case 
was  widely  different.  The  landing  at  Ebbsfleet  created  an 
English  nation^  we  may  say  the  earliest  English  nation^  the 
parent  of  other  English  nations  in  days  to  come.  The 
landing  at  Naxos  did  not  create  a  Sicilian  nation.  Never 
was  the  difference  more  fully  felt  than  when  the  Norman 
came  to  find  an  English  nation  in  England  and  no  Sicilian 
nation  in  Sicily  ^. 

With  all  the  close  analogy  between  the  two,  the  points  of  Pointa  of 
imlikeness  between  English  settlement  in  Britain  and  Oreek 
settlement  in  Sicily  are  obvious  enough.  Each  gave  the  land 
its  truest  life;  each  began  the  main  history  of  the  island 
in  which  the  settlement  was  made.  Yet  the  settlements 
themselves  were  wholly  different  in  kind  ;  they  belong  to 
different  stages  of  settlement,  and  the  later  in  date  belongs 
to  the  earlier  stage.  The  settlement  of  the  English  who 
^  See  above,  p.  $8. 
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oHAP.  iv.  gave  their  name  to  England  in  itself  more  truly  answers  to 
SrtU^^f  the  settlement  of  the  Sikels  who  gave  their  name  to  Sicily, 
still »  It  is  only  in  its  results  that  the  settlement  of  the  Enfrlish 
ing,  answers  to  the  settlement  of  the  Oreeks.     The  English 

Difference  settlement,  like  the  Sikel  settlement,  belongs  to  the  stage 
tion  and     of  national  migration^  not  to  that  of  colonization  in  the 
ationT"      ^^^  sense  ^.     Now  the  settlement  of  a  nation^  or  even  of  a 
tribe^  is  necessarily  far  more  thorough  than  the  settlements 
of  detached  cities.   The  English  might  leave  an  independent 
Britain  to  the  West;    none  such  could  be   left  in  the 
heart  of  Teutonic  England.     But  the  Oreeks^  settling  city 
by  city,  might  do  their  work  in  Sicily,  as  they  did  it  in 
other  lands.     It  was  enough  if  only  they  held  the  coasts 
as  their  own,  and  left  the  elder  folk  to  keep  the  inland 
centre  of  the  island  as  an  independent  people.     It  mattered 
little  to  Syracuse,  to  Akragas,  and  to  Himera,  that  Henna 
remained  Sikel.     It  would  have  mattered  indeed  alike  to 
Wessex,  to  East-Anglia,  and  to  Northimiberland,  if  central 
Mercia  had  remained  British. 
Differences     But  besides  these  differences   in  the  condition  of  the 
ofeftch^"    settlers,  there  were  differences  of  equal  moment  arising 
island.        from  the  past  history,  or  lack  of  history,  of  the  lands  in 
The  Roman  which  they  settled.     There  was  nothing  in  the  past  of 
^^  *         Sicily  when  the  first  Greek  landed  to  answer  to  the  days 
when  Rome  held  sway  in  Britain.    And  there  was  nothing 
in  the  past  or  present  of  Britain  when  the  first  English- 
man landed  to  answer  to  the  abiding  &ct  of  Phoenician 
the  Phce-    settlement  in  Sicily.     The  Sikel  could  not  deem  himself,  as 
pment.      the  Briton  could,  the  heir  of  a  dominion  and  a  civilization 
that  had  passed  away.     If  the  Greek  came  to  the  Sikel, 
conunonly  as  a  conqueror,  often  as  a  destroyer,  he  came 
too,  whenever   circumstances   allowed,   as  a  teacher  and 
civilizer.     No  such  character  could  the  heathen  Angle  or 
Saxon  put  on  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  Briton  who  had 
^  See  above,  p.  aaj. 
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not  forgotten  that  his  fathers  had  been  Romans.     On  the  ohap.  iv. 

other  hand,  if  the  Teutonic  invaders  made  their  way  at  the 

cost  of  the  Britons  as  the  Greek  invaders  made  their  way 

at  the  cost  of  the  Sikels,  they  had  Britons  only,  or  men 

kindred  with  the  Briton,  to  deal  with.     In  no  comer  of 

Britain  did  there  abide,  as  there  abode  in  a  comer  of  Sicily, 

a  people  of  an  older  civilization  than  the  new  invaders,  a 

people  who,  if  they  withdrew  for  a  while  before  the  coming 

of  the  new  invaders,  were  one  day  to  gather   up  their 

strength  and  to  advance  again  in  a  form  &r  more  mighty 

and  terrible.     We  have  our  Naxos  and  our  Syracuse  in 

Kent  and  Sussex ;  we  have  our  Henna  and  our  Agyrimn.  in 

the  holy  places  of  Saint  German  and  Saint  Petrock ;  but 

we  have  no  day  of  victoiy  in  our  annals  to  set  against  the 

first  day  of  Himera ;   we  have  no  day  of  overthrow  to  set 

against  the  second. 

There  are  in  truth  some  points  in  which  Greek  settle-  Analogies 

ment  in  Sicily  had  more  in  common  with  English  settle-  English 

ment  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  with  setde- 

.  ment  m 

English  settlement  in  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth.     It  America. 

was  natural  that  it  should  be.  The  Greek  and  the  later 
English  settlement  belong  to  the  same  stage  of  settlement, 
to  that  of  real  colonization,  settlement  from  established 
cities  or  kingdoms,  as  distinguished  from  national  migration. 
In  such  cases  the  settler  is  almost  sure  to  belong  to  a  more 
advanced  race  than  those  among  whom  he  settles.  The 
English  settlement  in  Britain,  with  all  that  it  was  slowly 
to  lead  to  in  after  ages,  was  not,  at  the  time,  an  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  In  truth,  as  an  advance  of  heathen 
destroyers,  it  was  eminently  the  opposite.  But  the  advance 
of  the  Greek  over  the  Sikel  was  in  every  way  the  advance 
of  the  higher  over  the  lower  man.  The  English  advance 
in  America  was  so  &r  more  strongly.  For  the  advance  of 
the  Greek  against  the  Sikel  was  after  all  only  the  advance 
of  European  against  European;   it  was  the  advance  of 
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CHAP.  lY.  kinsmen  to  whom  the  lamp  had  been  first  handed  against 
The  older  kinsmen  who  had  lagged  behind  them  in  the  race.  That  is 
in  the  two  ^  ^7^  ^  ^^^  Sikel  was  not  as  the  Briton^  still  less  was  he 
landB.  ^  ^^  p^  Indian.  The  truth  is  that  the  heathen  destroyer^ 
slaughtering  and  burning  as  he  goes^  is  in  the  end  less  o{ 
a  destroyer  than  the  missionary  of  the  highest  civilization 
when  he  settles  among  a  i>eople  by  whom  that  civilization 
cannot  be  received.  Those  whom  the  Englishman  found 
in  Kent  and  in  Massachusetts  died  out  before  him^  from 
opposite  reasons  in  the  two  lands.  But  a  day  came  when 
the  kinsfolk  of  those  who  died  out  before  him  in  Kent  died 
Stkdia  out  before  him  no  longer.  Sikel  Sicily  was  to  be  in  the 
Ck)mwaU.  ^nd  to  the  Greek  neither  as  Kent  nor  as  Massachusetts^  but 
as  Cornwall.  The  Sikel  could  become  a  Greek  yet  more 
thoroughly  than  the  Briton  could  become  an  Englishman. 
But  the  later  land  of  English  settlement  supplies  no  parallel 
to  Cornwall,  no  parallel  to  Henna  and  Agyriimi^.  The  Sikel 
of  Dioddros^  day^  from  whom  all  thought  of  his  Sikel  descent 
had  passed  away^  could  give  us  the  history  of  Sicily  and 
the  world  in  the  Hellenic  speech  which  his  forefathers  had 
adopted  as  their  own.  That  so  it  should  be  was  no  more 
wonderful  than  it  is  now  for  a  man  of  Cornwall  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  England  as  a  common  possession 
of  himself  and  the  man  of  Kent.  But  no  kinsman  of 
Pocahontas  or  of  King  Philip  has  as  yet  written  the 
history  of  America  in  the  tongue  of  the  English  settlers 
of  Virginia  and  New  England, 

Still,  with  all  these  differences,  there  are  enough  points 
of  likeness  in  the  two  great  settlements  to  justify  us  in 
saying  that  Naxos,  first  home  of  the  Greek  on  Sicilian 

'  It  it  worth  notmg  that  in  modern  colonization  of  what  we  may  venture 
to  call  a  lower  typO)  we  do  feel  the  parallel  here  suggested.  In  the  Spaniih 
American  settlementB  we  do  find  men  of  native  descent  speaking  Spanish 
and  adopting  Spanish  ways,  just  like  the  helleniaed  Sikels, 
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soil^  holds  a  place  in  Sicilian  history  answering  to  that  chap.  iv. 

which  is  held  by  Ebbsfieet  in  the  history  of  Britain*     And  Site  of 

Naxos,  like  Ebbsfleet,  lives  wholly  in  its  memories.  Neither    ^^ ' 

has  much  to  show,  Naxos  certainly  somewhat  more  than 

Ebbsfleet^,  in  the  way  either  of  ancient  remains  or  of 

natural  charm.     The  chief  attraction  of  the  actual  Naxos 

is  that  the  geologist  finds  there  living  witnesses  indeed 

to  the  working  of  the  fiery  powers  in  days  of  which  history 

and  tradition  have  kept  no  record.     Few  sites  look  up  to 

a  nobler  prospect  rising  above  them;  but  Naxos  itself,  not 

an  island,  not  a  headland,  hardly  a  peninsula,  a  mere  piece 

of  flat  ground  running  into  the  sea,  seems  but  a  dtdl  site 

for  the  eldest  Hellenic  city  of  Sicily.     For  a  time  not  &r  Naxos 

short  of  six  and  twenty  centuries,  Naxos  has  lain  desolate, 

with  small  traces  indeed  to  show  of  what  once  was  there  ^. 

Or  it  might  be  truer  to  say  that  Naxos  is  not  desolate,  and 

that  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  desolate  which  makes  its 

ancient  memories  so  specially  dumb  on  their  ancient  site. 

The  fiery  stream  which  wrought  havoc  in  unrecorded  times 

has  supplied  a  fertile  soil  for  the  vines  and  all  else  that 

grows  in  richness  on  the  point  which  has  exchanged  the 

name  of  Naxos  for  that  of  Schis6.     A  shattered  castle,  a 

later  house,  the  fields  and  gardens  that  surround  it,  at  once 

save  Naxos  from  being  a  spot  wholly  desolate,  and  hinder 

the  presence  of  those  witnesses  of  earlier  times  which  stand 

forth  so  clearly  on  other  sites  from  which  man  has  alto» 

gether  fled. 

Yet  the  first  home  of  the  Greek  in  Sicily  is  not  without 
its  teaching  and  its  meaning,  nor  are  we  left  wholly  with<» 
out  traces  of  the  work  of  its  first  settlers.     Could  we  Naxos 
conceive  Theokl^  and  his  comrades  plying  their  oars  right  ^^^^^ 

*  On  Ebbsfleet,  see  Green,  History  of  the  English  People,  i.  33. 

'  Pansanias  (vi.  13.  8)  says  a  little  too  strongly,  w6k€m  fikv  Ml  kptlwta 
IXcfvcTo  h  illicit  in.  He  adds  that  its  yery  name  would  not  be  known  save 
for  the  fame  of  the  athlete  Tlsandros. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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CHAP.  IV.  across  the  open  sea,  tKe  point  of  Naxos  is  one  whicli  stands 
forth^  if  not  boldly,  yet  promin^itly^  to  welcome  comers 
from  the  East.  And  Theokl^  and  his  comrades  were 
surely  not  the  first  comers  from  the  East.  One  can  hardly 
donbt  that  the  Naxian  peninsula  must  have  early  drawn  to 
it  the  eyes  of  Phoenician  merchants^  in  this  case  likely 
Possible  enough  coming  straight  from  Tyre  or  Sidon.  There^  as 
fa^etory!^  h^  b^i^  suggested  in  the  case  of  Cephalcedium  ^^  the 
strang^ers  would  set  up  at  least  a  factory^  and  would  have 
their  dealings  with  the  Sikels  on  the  heights.  This  does 
not  at  all  imply  the  existence  of  a  Phoenician  colony  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  colony  holding  land  and  bearing  rule. 
For  the  Greeks  to  take  possession,  Sikels  had  to  be  driven 
out*;  we  are  left  to  guess  whether  in  such  a  case— a  case 
to  which  we  shall  come  again — the  Phoenicians  would  be 
driven  out  too  or  allowed  to  stay  on  as  foreign  traders. 
The  site  is  certainly  one  of  the  class  of  which  Thucydides 
speaks  of  the  Phoenicians  as  everywhere  taking  advantage  \ 
The  peninsula  is  a  peninsula  in  the  same  sense  as  India> 
and^  when  the  finmara  to  the  south  of  it  was  a  real  river, 
it  must  have  been  more  strictly  peninsular  than  it  now  is. 
It  narrows,  but  not  quite  to  a  point;  a  small  square  face 
looks  to  the  east  with  volcanic  rocks  scattered  in  front  of  it. 
Naxot  and  It  forms  the  southern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Tauros^  a  sandy 
Tanrome-  bay  fenced  in  to  the  north  by  the  rugged  cape  of  Tauros 
^^  and  the  isolated  rocks  beside  it.     Naxos  might  indeed  pass 

for  the  northern  horn  of  another  bay  to  the  south  of  it; 
but  its  fellow  in  this  reckoning  would  be  far  more  distant, 
and  the  curve  of  the  coast  is  &r  less  marked.  Naxos 
belongs  in  every  sense  to  the  northern  bay,  the  bay  of 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  149. 

'  Died.  xiv.  88  (when  speaking  of  the  Sikels  on  Tauromenion) ;  iA  h\ 
SorcXo^  ffopd  roM  warSpM^  l«  vaXtuov  wap€i\ff^6r^,  6n  rd  ftifn/  ravra  rris 
p^ffou  XtietkSav  Martximnf,  "EWtp^n  vpdrrvs  Karav\t^<myrtt  Imuran  /Uv 
lX6i^Qif^  i^ifiaXor  8*  igrbs  rov  T6mcv  ro^  r&rt  Koroucmivras  SurcAovf. 
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Tauromenion.  On  that  side  is  the  present  landing-place,  chap.  iv. 
and  that  landing-place,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
represents  the  ancient  haven.  Hard  by  it  some  small  Small 
frag^nents  may  still  be  traced  which  enable  ns  to  form  ^2^^. 
some  notion  of  the  general  look  of  a  city  which  has  left 
such  slight  remains  to  speak  for  it.  Naxos  had  preemi- 
nently the  right  to  share  with  Angers  the  epithet  of  the 
Black.  The  same  powers  which  had  called  the  site  of 
Naxos  into  being  had  furnished  its  settlers  with  an  endless 
store  of  building  materials  for  their  walls  and  houses.  We  Th«  !*▼»• 
can  safely  say  that  Theokles  fenced  in  his  new-founded 
town  with  a  wall  built  of  blocks  of  lava.  Hard  by  the 
landing-place,  below  the  castle  of  later  times,  we  ven- 
ture to  trace  its  basement  for  a  little  way,  near  to  the 
water-gate.  We  can  see  also  remains  of  the  ancioit  road 
which  led  up  to  the  town,  with  an  inner  gate,  it  would 
seem,  at  the  top  of  its  small  ascent.  And  the  general  line  The  walls, 
of  the  wall  can  be  traced,  here  and  there,  for  some  way 
inland  to  the  right  of  the  landing-place,  sometimes  by 
actual  pieces  of  the  wall  still  keeping  their  place,  some- 
times by  the  appearance  of  blocks  which  have  evidently 
been  taken  from  it  and  used  again  in  mediseval  and 
modem  buildings  ^.  But  a  far  more  striking  piece  of  the 
defences  of  Naxos  is  to  be  seen  on  the  southern  side, 
parallel  with  the  Jiumaray  in  its  lower  course  near  the  sea. 
Here  are  large  remains  of  a  wall  of  early  date,  the  work 
of  the  very  first  Greek  settlers,  if  not  of  inhabitants  older 
than  they.  It  is  irregularly  built  of  large  blocks  of  lava, 
of  various  shapes,  hardly  to  be  called  regular  polygons,  but 
on  some  of  which  we  can  see  signs  of  human  workmanship 
to  bring  them  to  a  convenient  shape  ^.   There  seem  also  to  be 

^  I  have  to  thank,  first  Mr.  Sayoe  and  then  Mr.  Arthur  Byans,  for 
gniding  me  to  this  wall,  which  is  somewhat  hard  to  find.  I  saw  it  in 
March,  1890,  The  remains  on  the  other  side  were  traced  out  by  Mr.  Evans 
in  1889. 

Y  % 
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CHAP.  17.  signs,  slight  indeed,  of  the  southern  gate.  On  such  a  site 
as  Naxos  there  was  no  place  for  a  fortress  on  any  height 
near  enough  to  form  part  of  the  town.  But  following  the 
lines  of  the  wall  on  the  northern  side,  we  are  led  .to  a 
small  rising  ground  near  the  present  railway  which  we  are 
tempted  to  guess — we  can  haixlly  do  more — may  have 
served  as  the  somewhat  lowly  akropolifi  of  the  eldest  of 
Sikeliot  cities. 

The  hiU  of      Naxos,  it  was  just  now  said^  belongs  to  the  bay  which 

lies  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  contains  its 

small  haven.     From  that  haven  we  look  up  at  the  heights 

which  fence  in  the  bay.     The  eye  is  more  naturally  drawn 

to  the  mountain-mass  of  Tauros,  with  its  knolls^  its  peaks^ 

its  deep  valleys  and  its  stony  gullies — to  the  works  of 

man  enthroned  on  the  mountainndde  and  to  those  which 

crown  the  loftier  peaks  above  them — than  even  to  the 

lordlier  height  of  Mtn%  himself.     The  fate  of   the  soil 

below  seems  linked  with  the  &te  of  that  memorable  hill^ 

memorable  alike  in  the  wars  of  Greek   and  Sikel  and 

Phoenician  and  in  the  wars  of  Roman  and  Saracen  and 

I>ertruo-     Norman.     Naxos  had  not  yet  stood  for  four  hundred  years 

tion  o' 

Naxot.       on  her  flat  with  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  her^  when  she  was 

B-O'  403.     utterly  swept  away  from  the  earth.     Her  name  was  struck 

out  from  the  roll  of  the  cities  of  men,  and  Tauromenion  high 

on  the  mountain-side  in  some  sort  took  her  place.    And 

what  the  mountain  city  is^  and  how  it  stands,  can  be  seen 

so  well  from  no  other  point  as  from  the  site  of  forsaken 

Naxos.     That  the  lower  site  should  be  the  elder  suggests 

many  thoughts.     The  elder  in  strictness^  simply  as  a  habi- 

Import-      tation  of  men,  it  need  not  be.     The  hill-tops  and  the  hill^ 

choice  of    sidcs  may  have  been  chosen  for  dwellings  from  the  earliest 

times ;  but  as  a  city^  as  a  commonwealth  with  a  place  in 

recorded  history^  the  city  on  the  hill-side  is  not  only 

younger  than   the  city  on  the  flat  peninsula^  it  did  not 

come  into  being  till  the  elder  city  had  perished.    That  the 


site. 
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Chalkidian  settlers  chose  the  low  grotmd  rather  than  the  obap.  iv. 
high  shows  that  a  vast  change  in  the  choice  of  sites  for 
settlements  had  come  over  the  Hellenic  mind  since  the 
unrecorded  days  when  men  first  made  their  homes  on  the 
hills  of  Corinth  and  Athens  and  shrank  from  the  sea  which 
was  to  make  Corinth  and  Athens  great.  That  is  to  say^ 
the  Greek  had  in  these  matters  now  risen  to  the  level 
which  the  Phoenician  had  reached  long  before  him.  The  Advance 
foundation  of  Naxos  marks  no  small  advance  since  that  ^^  ^™  * 
first  stage  of  Hellenic  settlement  in  the  West  when 
solitary  Kymfi  arose,  on  a  lofty  hill  indeed^  but  with 
the  sea  far  closer  at  its  feet  than  either  of  the  seas  of 
Corinth  reaches  to  the  foot  of  her  akropoUs*  The  men 
who  founded  Corinth^  perhaps  even  the  men  who  founded 
Kym@^  would  surely^  had  fate  brought  them  to  this  shore> 
have  fixed  their  dwellings^  not  on  the  flat  of  Naxos^ 
but  on  the  hill-side  of  Tauros^  if  not  on  the  eagles'  nests 
which  soar  above  and  g^uard  the  mountain  city.  The 
foundation  of  KymS^  an  almost  casual  settlement^  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  last  stage  of  the  elder  tjrpe  of  cities  on 
high  places^  while  Naxos^  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
systematic  colonization,  begins  the  series  of  cities  of  which 
the  sea  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  the  very 
life.  The  Sikel,  driven  back  from  his  own  shores  by  the 
invading  Greeks  did  not  fully  reach  this  stage  till  a  far 
later  time. 

Naxos^  eldest  bom  of  the  Sikeliot  family^  was  thus  destined  English 
to  a  short  life  alongside  of  her  more  abiding  sisters.  And  ^^ 
during  that  short  life  she  never  asserted  the  temporal 
privileges  of  the  eldest-bom.  Naxos  could  no  more  boast 
herself  to  be  the  head  of  Hellenic  Sicily  than  Eent^  with 
her  one  Bretwalda,  could  boast  herself  to  be  the  abiding 
head  of  Teutonic  Britain.  But,  as  Canterbury  remained 
the  spiritual  parent  and  centre  of  all  England,  so  did  the 
men  of  Naxos  keep  on  their  soil  the  most  venerated  holy 
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OHAP.  IV.  place  of  Hellenic  Sicily.  The  Greets  in  Sicily  adopted 
and  developed  tlie  local  deities  and  legends  of  the  island, 
and  found  for  them  a  brilliant  and  abiding  place  in  their 
The  altar  of  own  mythology.  But  the  Oreek  also  found  in  his  new  land 
Arch6-^  A  home  for  the  gods  of  his  own  &thers.  The  patron  god  of 
S®^-  the  Sikeliot,  as  a  Oreek  settled  in  a  foreign  land,  had  his 
chosen  dwelling  on  that  spot  of  Sicilian  soil  which  had 
been  first  won  for  Hellenic  life  and  Hellenic  worship.  It 
was  Apolldn  at  whose  bidding  the  men  of  Chalkis  had  set 
forth  and  under  whose  guidance  they  had  made  their 
voyage ;  to  Apoll6n,  founder  and  guide,  their  first  act  was  to 
set  up  an  altar  outside  the  walls  of  the  new  city.  Temples 
might  rise  in  after  days ;  the  altar  by  the  shore  could  be 
set  up  in  the  first  thankfulness  of  landing ;  and  at  some 
point  of  the  southern  curve  of  the  Tauromenitan  bay, 
Apoll6n  Archfig^tes  stood,  not  only  as  the  patron  of  Naxos, 
but  as  the  common  patron  of  Hellenic  Sicily  \  Thither, 
when  any  Sikeliot  city  sent  sacred  embassies  to  the  gods 
and  the  games  of  old  Greece,  the  envoys  first  came  to 
sacrifice  at  this  common  sanctuary  of  a  crowd  of  common- 
wealths, which,  torn  as  they  often  were  by  bitter  warfare, 
still  felt  themselves  to  be  men  of  one  nation  and  of  one 
creed.  Thither  came  the  men  who  bore  the  gifts  of 
Th£r6n  and  the  first  Hierdn  to  Zeus  at  Olympia  or  to 
Apolldn  himself  at  Pyth6.  There  they  made  their  vows  for 
the  success  of  the  horses  of  Sicily  before  the  eyes  of  the 
mightiest  gatherings  of  the  mother-land.  And  thither 
doubtless  came  the  embassies  of  Dionysios  himself,  who  swept 
away  Naxos  from  the  earth,  but  who  spared  the  holy  place 
of  all  Greek  Sicily,  embassies  charged  with  perhaps  more 

^  Thao.  yi.  3 ;  *AvdXX«ros  Apxtiyircv  fiwfA^v,  Sans  vvv  t^v  r^  'w6Kt6n 
ianr,  l2fp<Wrro,  1^*  f  5ray  l«  2gurcX(af  9twpci  w\iwct,  vpStror  B6o¥<n,  App. 
BeU.  Civ.  V.  109 ;  6  8)  ^Apxtlf^^V*  *Aw6K\wo5  &yaXt*&Tt6r  lariv,  h  ir^»ror 
iarfiaton'o  Va^imw  ol  els  %K€\la¥  dtF^iafffUyoi,  Hie  dToX/idTior,  when 
one  might  rather  have  looked  for  a  oolotsus,  suggesto  that  the  lowly  work 
of  the  flnt  •ettlen  had  lived  on  to  Appian*s  day. 
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costly  gifts  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  god  of  song  and  ohap.  iv. 
poetry  on  the  efforts  of  the  tyrant's  muse  in  the  theatre 
of  Athens.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  spot^  as 
we  look  down  from  the  height  of  Tanros,  we  may  be  sore 
that  at  some  point  of  that  long  sandy  beach  we  see  the 
place  where  the  devotions  of  Hellenic  Sicily  were  paid  to 
that  special  god  of  Hellas  who  had  given  to  his  own 
Hellenes  so  fair  a  land  to  dwell  in. 

Yet  it  is  a  little  unpleasant  to  find  from  casual  sources  The  Aphro. 
that  hard  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Hellenic  Apoll6n  there      ^^ 
arose  a  worship  less  pure,  less  strictly  Hellenic,  which 
proved  no  less  abiding  than  his  own.     Hard  by  the  image 
of  the  ArcAeffetes,  nearer  it  would  seem  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  stood  a  house  of  Aphrodite,  perhaps  of  Phoenician 
Ashtoreth,  who  at  Naxos  was  fidn  to  dwell  on  the  flats  by 
the  sea,  instead  of  her  lofty  homes  at  Corinth  and  at 
Eryx^.     The  presence  of  her  worship,  with  its  unclean  Sigiw  of 
ritual  and  symbolism  *,  may  strongly  incline  us  to  believe  influence, 
that,  when  Theokl^s  set  foot  on  Naxos,  the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land,  and  that  the  idols  of  Canaan  here,  as 
elsewhere,  led  away  the  hearts  of  the  new  settlers.     The  The  ooinB 
coinage  of  Naxos  also  commemorates  a  less  noble  worship  ^     ^^' 
than  that  of  the  pure  god  of  Delos  and  Lykia.     Not  the 
head  of  Apolldn,  but  the  head  of  Dionysos  on  the  one 
side  and   the  form  of  Seil^os  on  the  other,  are  the 
badges  of  the  first  Sikeliot  colony*.     The  coins  of  Naxos 

^  The  position  of  the  Aphrodision  is  marked  in  the  narratiye  of  Appian 
joBt  quoted.  The  younger  Cbsat,  iklfvif  M  t6  Tavpo/Urior  ....  wckp4w\ti 
rbv  vora/i^  rhv  *Ovofi&kay  Ka2  rh  Up^  rd  'AtppoHaioy,  tcai  &p/d<raTO  h  rbv 
*Apxfrt^'"P^t  Na^W  rdr  ^cJk.  The  'Oyofi6kas  mmt  be  the  fiumara  near 
the  railway  station,  then  would  come  the  Aphrodision,  and  the  statue  of 
Apoll6n  nearer  to  Naxos. 

*  See  Cluver,  pa,  93,  and  Souidas  in  7(^5^ 

'  Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  118 ;  Head,  139.  Dionysos  seems  to  be  from  the 
beginning,  Seildnos  to  come  afterwards.  There  are  some  heads  of  the 
Arohdgette  with  Seildnos  at  the  back. 
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CHAP.  TV,  hegin.  as  early  as  the  sixth  eentruy  before  our  sera,  but  that  is 
a  late  date  in  the  history  of  the  short-lived  city.  We 
shall  have  a  longer  record  to  nnf  old^  a  longer  list  of  coined 
forms^  divine  and  hmnan^  to  tell  over,  as  we  come,  in  the 
very  next  year  after  the  birth  of  Naxos^  to  the  great 
foundation  of  Corinth^  Syracuse. 

§  2.   TAe  Foundation  of  JSyracMeK 
B.C.  734. 

Syracuie         The  second  recorded  Greek  settlement  in   Sicily  was 
gpei^teet      destined  to  higher  fortunes  than  any  of  its  fellows.     It 

of  SlkeUot  y^^  ^  \^  i]^Q  foremost  of  all  Greek  cities  in  the  island : 
citiet ;  ^  ' 

of  Greek     it  was  to  be  the  greatest  in  physical  extent  of  all  Greek 

cities  throughout  the  world ;  it  was  to  be  for  a  while  the 

greatest  city^  not  only  of   Hellas  but  of  Europe.     At 

Syracuse,  in  the  city  itself  and  in  its  history^  we  see  the 

highest  point  to  which  the  Greek  colony  could  rise.     The 

greatness  of  Syracuse  is  essentially  of  the  colonial  kind. 

It  is  a  greatness  which  could  for  a  while  outstrip  the 

cities  of  old  Greece  in  prosperity  and  splendour,  but  which 

was  still  a  greatness  essentially  inferior  in  kind  and  less 

lasting  in  duration.     The  life  of  Syracuse  indeed^  as  a 

^  There  are  sevenJ  indnable  monographB  on  Syriicasaii  matters.  There 
IB,  first  of  aU,  the  treatise  of  GU>ller,  De  Situ  et  Oriffine  Syiaoumrum  (Ldpdg, 
1 81 8).  And  we  bayeSir  Edward  Bunbiiry*s  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Geography.  Of  recent  German  writers,  there  is  Sohnbring's  Achradinaj  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Stadtgeschiehte  von  Syrakus  (Musftom  fOr  Philologie,  zx.  15), 
his  Die  Bew&sterang  von  Syrakus  (Philologns,  zxii.  577, 1865),  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  title,  and  several 
smaller  pieces  of  the  same  author.  There  is  the  volume  published  by  the 
Italian  Government,  Toposirc^  Areheologica  di  Siraouta  (Palermo, 
1883),  the  joint  work  of  F.  Saverio  Cavallari,  Adolf  Hohn  (who  writes  in 
Italian),  and  Gristoforo  Cavallari,  with  the  noble  series  of  plans.  The 
volume  ap  ears  also  in  an  '<  autorisierte  deutsche  Bearbeitung/' as  2>i0 
Stadt  SyrahuM  im  AUerthum,  by  Bemhard  Lupus  (Strassburg,  1887),  ^^^ 
had  already  put  forth  a  smaller  piece  under  the  same  title  (Strassbuig, 
1883).  I  have  worked  in  some  matter  from  my  own  Sicilian  articles  in 
Macmillan*s  Magasine,  1879. 
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mere  teckoning  of  years,  has  been  singularly  abiding  and  chap.  iv. 

unbroken.     Syracuse  still  remains  an  inhabited  city,  which 

has  never  been  at  any  time,  like  so  many  of  her  fellows, 

swept  away  and  set  up  again.     Her  characteristic  feature  Her  ipedftl 

is  to  be  the  g^reatest  of  Hellenic  cities  in  the  West.     She,  ^^ 

alone  among  the  Greek  cities  west  of  the  Hadriatic,  kept 

up,  from  the  beginning  of  Greek  colonization  to  the  decay 

of  old  Greek  independence,  a  position  in  the  Hellenic  world 

at  least  equal  to  the  greatest  cities  of  old  Greece.     Other 

colonial  Greek  cities,  eastern  and  western,  were  earlier  in 

the  race ;  but  none  kept  so  great  a  position  for  so  long  a 

time.     The  greatness  of  Sybaris  and  Mil^tos  was  older 

than  the  greatness  of  Syracuse;  but  the  g^reatness  of 

Miletos,  the  existence  of  Sybaris,  came  to  an  end  in  the 

age  in  which  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  b€gan«     There  can  The 

hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  later  Syracuse,  the  Syracuse  of  ^^ 

Dionysios  and  Timoleon  and  the  later  Hier6n — ^in  Syra-  Ehh^. 

cusan  history  the  tyrant,  the  deliverer,  and  the  paternal 

king,  must  be  thus  strangely  bracketed — was  in  extent 

the  greatest  of  contemporary  Greek  cities,  the  g^reatest  of 

contemporary  European  cities.     Whether  its  actual  area 

was  or  was  not  greater  than  that  of  Rome  or  Athens,  it 

must  certainly  have  been  a  longer  journey  from  one  end  of 

the  city  to  the  other.   At  Syracuse,  as  at  Babylon,  it  might 

be  needful  to  tell  her  master  that  his  city  was  taken  at 

one  end. 

And  the  historical  position  of  Syracuse  was  fully  equal  Com- 
to  its  physical  extent.     The  recorded  history  of  Syracuse  ^Mote 
must  be  quite  equal  in  bulk  to  the  recorded  history  of  *^ 
Athens.     The  political  revolutions  of   Syracuse  affected 
the  world  in  general  quite  as  much  as  the  political  revolu** 
tions  of  Athens  did.     Each  city  fulfilled  a  kindred  mission 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  Grecian  world.    If  Athens  was 
the  champion  of  Hellas  against  Persia^  Syracuse  was  no 
less   the   champion    of   Hellas    i^inst  Carthage.     The 
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CHAP.  lY.  greatest  victories  of  each  over  their  several  barbarian 
enemies  were  won  at  the  sasle  time;  men  loved  to  say, 
truly  or  taiaely,  that  they  were  won  on  the  same  day. 
Other  Greek  colonies  were  the  seats  of  mighty  common- 
wealths and  mighty  tyrannies,  but  no  other  colony  was 
the  seat  of  commonwealth  or  tyranny  so  mighty  that 
its  chief  could^  with  some  show  of  reason,  claim  to  place 
his  force  on  a  level  with  the  forces  of  Athais  and  Sparta 
put  together.  Akragas  was  counted  among  the  great 
cities  of  Hellas  j  but  Therdn  would  never  have  dared  to 
boast,  like  Geldn,  that,  if  his  troops  found  no  place  in  the 
general  muster  of  Hellas,  the  spring  would  be  taken  out  of 
Pointfl  of  the  Hellenic  year.  Athens  is  greater  than  Syracuse,  not 
in  A^^  so  much  on  account  of  any  higher  political  or  military 
position  in  the  days  of  their  common  might — ^for  the 
Athenian  dominion  over  the  MgsssLD.  was  after  all  a  very 
short-lived  thing — as  in  all  those  characters,  political, 
intellectual,  and  artistic,  which  made  Athens,  not  so  much 
the  greatest  of  Greek  cities  as  the  model  Greek  city,  the 
most  abiding  of  Greek  cities.  Athens  was  the  foremost 
of  Greek  cities  in  a  way  which  had  little  to  do  with  her 
position  as  a  politically  ruling  city.  She  gave  the  world 
the  picture  of  a  lawful  and  well-ordered  democracy,  while 
Syracuse  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  mobs,  tyrants,  and 
foreign  deliverers.  She  had  in  her  an  intellectual  life 
which  kept  her  on  as  a  free  Greek  dty,  the  teach^  of 
Greece  and  of  the  world,  for  ages  after  Syracuse  had  sunk 
to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  city  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
Syracuse  was  plundered  by  Verres  the  Praetor  and  by 
Constans  the  Emperor;  but  she  never,  as  a  free  ally  of 
Rome,  chose  Hadrian  to  her  archon  or  Constantine  to  her 
general.  Before  the  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  of 
Athens  Sjrracuse  seems  as  nothing,  Athens  has  a  place 
in  the  inner  history  of  man  which  no  other  spot  on  earth 
ean  rivaL    But  this  should  not  lead  us  to  forget  that,  in 
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all  those  outward  features  and  events  which  make  np  the  ohaf.  iv. 
sum  of  ordinary  history^  Syracuse  was  for  some  ages 
the  peer  of  Athens.  We  are  indeed  tempted  to  look 
on  Syraeusan  history  as  in  some  sort  an  appendage  to 
Athenian  history^  because  the  page  of  Syraeusan  history 
which  is  likely  to  come  first  into  our  thoughts  is  the  tale 
of  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  as  told  by 
the  historian  of  Athens.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  long 
history  of  Syracuse,  the  days  which  first  rush  upon  the 
mind  are  the  day  when  the  fleets  of  Athens  and  Syracuse 
met  for  the  last  time  in  the  Great  Harbour,  the  day  when 
the  remnant  of  the  vanquished  host  of  Athens  set  forth  on 
its  last  weary  and  hopeless  march. 

In  the  present  arrangements  of  Europe,  Athens  is  the  Modem 
capital  of  a  kingdom;  Syracuse  is  but  the  head  of  a  pro-  n^d*^ 
vince,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  jt>rovince  answers  Syracuse, 
to  $iire  or  department.     Athens  may  not  rank  high  among 
modem  capitals;   but  even  among  the  cities  of  modem 
Sicily  Syracuse  can  at  most  claim  a  place  in  the  second 
rank.     Among  Greek  colonies  which  still  hold  their  place 
as  modem  cities,  Syracuse  yields  in  her  own  island  to 
Messina  and  Catania ;  in  Europe  in  general  she  yields  yet 
more  conspicuously  to  Naples  and  Marseilles.     But  none  Com- 
of  these  has  a  history  to  compare  with  the  history  of  ^li^"^ 
Syracuse.    Marseilles  can  boast  of  some  ages  of  prosperous  ^^^^ 
wisdom,  of  general  advance  and  well-being,  against  which  ManeiUes; 
Syracuse  has    nothing  to  set.      But  even  the  twofold 
wreath  of  Massaliot  glory,  the   glory  of  the  common- 
wealth  that  defied  alike  Cesar  and  Charles  of  Anjou, 
cannot  set  her  history — ^in  many  ages  her  lack  of  recorded 
history — against  the  long  and  stirring  tale  of  Syracuse. 
And  if,  for  many  ages  past,  Marseilles  and  Naples  have, 
as  modem  cities,  thrown  Syracuse  utterly  into  the  shade, 
yet  for  many  ages  Syracuse  kept  her  unbroken  position 
in    the  world  in  a   way  that   was  done    by  no   other 
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colonial  city  of  Helks,  by  no  colonial  city  of  Phoenicia*. 
Gades  has  had  a  more  unbroken  prosperity  than  Syra- 
cuse^ but  she  never  held  the  position  in  the  world  which 
Syracuse  once  held.  Carthage  for  a  while  outtopped 
Syracuse  and  the  world;  but  Carthage  has  been  twice 
swept  from  the  earth,  and  the  second  time  she  was  swept 
away  for  ever. 

The  -special  mission  of  Syracuse  in  the  world's  history 
was  to  be  the  Greek  head  of  Sicily,  and  in  that  charactei* 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  Sicily  and  Europe  against  the  ene- 
mies of  Sicily  and  Europe,  And  this  duty  Syracuse  went  on 
for  ages  discharging  under  many  f orms»  As  an  independent 
Greek  city,  whether  under  commonwealth,  tyrant^  or  king 
— as  the  head  of  a  Roman  province— even  as  herself  a  Roman 
colony — as  in  the  end  the  greatest  Western  possession  of 
the  Eastern  Rome — this  side  of  the  history  of  Syracuse 
still  went  on.  As  long  as  Sicily  remained  a  land  of  free 
Greek  cities — as  long  as  Roman  conquest  had  made  the 
island  more  thoroughly  Greek  than  it  had  been  before — 
as  long  again  as  it  remained  in  any  sense  part  of  that 
elder  world  which  was  formed  by  the  bringing  together  of 
Greek  and  Roman  elements^-so  long  did  Syracuse  remain 
the  head  of  Greek  Sicily,  for  many  ages  the  head  of  all 
Sicily.  Planted  furthest  to  the  south  of  all  the  great  cities 
of  Hellas,  she  received  before  all  others  the  calling  to  be 
the  champion  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe  against  that  bar- 
barian enemy  who  came  nearest  to  meeting  the  Greek  on 
equal  terms.  The  men  of  Syracuse  beat  back  the  Phoe- 
nician from  their  walls  and  harbours,  and  went  on  to  smite 
him  on  his  owA  soil.  At  last,  after  a  life  of  more  than 
sixteen  centuries  as  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  Christian,  city, 
Syracuse  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  veanderers  firom 
Arabia  what  she  had  never  been  called  on  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  the  veanderers  from  old  Phoenicia.  Mahomet  could 
win  what  had  been  denied  to  Moloch,  and  the  greatest 
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colony  of  Greece^  the  abiding  outpost  of  Rome,  at  last  ohap.  iv. 

bowed  to  a  Semitic  master.     Having  once  failed  in  her  Never 

reooT6f8. 
special  mission^  the  city  sank  from  her  high  estate;  she 

never  again  became  the  head  of  Sicily  in  any  later 
state  of  things.  After  spreading  herself  so  as  to  be  the 
greatest  city  of  Europe^  she  shrank  back,  as  we  see  her 
in  our  own  days,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  her  first 
foundation.  When  Sicily  ceased  to  be  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Christian,  the  headship  of  Sicily  passed  away  from  the 
city  of  the  Greek  to  the  city  of  the  Phcenician.  Nor,  SappUnted 
when  Sicily  again  became  Christian,  but  hardly  to  be  called  i^o' 
Greek  or  Roman,  did  the  headship  of  Syracuse  come  back 
to  her.  Panormos  remained  the  ruling  seat  of  the  Nor- 
man, as  it  had  been  the  ruling  seat  of  the  Saracen.  To 
Syracuse  there  remained  only  the  memory  of  the  days  of 
her  Greek  and  Roman  greatness. 

The  greatness  of  Syracuse  then  was,  first  that  of  an  in- 
dependent Greek  colony,  then  that  of  a  Greek  city  under 
iRoman  dominion.     Syracusan  history  carries  out  in  their 
fulness  the  general  characteristics  of  Sicilian  history.   Less  Her 
strictly  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations  than  Panormos,  ^^g^^ 
Syracuse  was  for  ages,  as  long  indeed  as  Sikeliot  independ-  ▼*"<>?» 


ence  lasted,  more  distinctly  their  battle-field.  Syracuse 
was  ever  called  on,  not  always  to  defend  herself,  for  she 
was  often  the  aggressor,  but  to  maintain  her  position 
against  enemies  of  many  kinds.  Sometimes  she  was 
merely  the  champion  of  Syracuse  herself  against  the  Sikel 
yet  abiding  in  his  own  land,  or  against  the  Greek  of 
another  race  who  had  made  his  way  into  the  land  along- 
side of  h^.  Sometimes,  in  her  war&re  with  Carthage,  Oarthage ; 
she  rose  to  the  highest  place  of  all,  as  the  champion  of 
Hellas  and  of  Europe.  And  at  one  memorable  stage  of  Athens, 
her  history  she  stood  forth  in  an  intermediate  character,  as 
the  champion  of  Greek  Sicily  as  a  whole  against  invasion 
from  old  Greece.    This  last  relation  brings  us  back  to  the 
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CHAP.  IV.  essentiallj  colonial  character  of  the  history  of  Syraoase. 

As  a  colony,  she  is  the  model  colony,  the  model  of  abiding 

friendship  to  the  mother-city;   child  and  parent  are  always 

Her  rela-    alike  ready  to  help  the  other  in  time  of  need.   The  relations 

her  me-      between  Syracuse  and  Corinth  form  at  all  times  the  most 

*«>poli«;     pleasing  and  the  most  instoictive  picture  in  the  whole 

range  of  the  history  of  colonies.     But  besides  this,  the 

whole  position  of  Syracuse  is  coloniaL    It  is  so  even  when 

she  is  the  greatest  city  of  Hellas^  the  head  of  the  greatest 

power  of  Hellas.    There  is  ever  a  oerfcain  relation  to  the 

mother-land,  a  relation  of  dependence,  though  not  ne- 

herhiitory  cessarily  of  political  dependence.     And  something  like 

^^jij.  ^  political  dependence  does  come  in  when  Syracuse,  unable 

to  defend  herself,  sometimes  against  her  own  tyrants, 

sometimes  against  barbarian  enemies,  welcomes  a  series  of 

deliverers  from  the  elder  Greek  lands.    We  see  that,  after 

all,  the  history  of  Sjrracuse,  the  greatness  of   Syracuse, 

is   not  so  strictly  independent  as    that  of    Sparta  and 

Athens.   In  the  history  of  Syracuse,  as  of  all  Greek  Sicily, 

we  never  forget  old  Greece.    In  the  history  of  old  Greece 

we  may  often  forget  Syracuse  and  Sicily. 

SyraoiiBe  a      The  great  &ct  in  the  life  of  Syracuse,  the  fact  which 
a)rinth?     1^0   Syracusan  ever  forgot,  the  fact  which  her  children 
made  matter  of  boasting  down  to  the  latest  days  of  her  in- 
dependent being  ^,  was  that  she  was  a  colony  of  Corinth. 
Not  the  eldest  of  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  she  was  the  eldest 
The  oldest  of  Dorian  eities  in  Sicily  and  in  the  whole  West  ^.    The 
in  ^ly?  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  foundation  is  told  us  at  much  greater  length 

^  Thii  oomes  oat  nowhere  better  than  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Theo- 
kritoB,  XV.  90 ; 

waaAfi€Vos  w&murar   tvpaieoalcui  Iwtrdfffffif  ; 

&t  cl8$f  Kid  Todro,  Kopiv$im  clfUr  SvwOty, 

dn  Kcd  6  BfXXtpwpSfy  n^kovovyaffiffrl  XoXcv/acs* 

*  See  Appendix  XVI. 
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than  the  tale  o(  the  foundation  of  Naxos.     Besides  the  chap.  iv. 
light  which  the  story  throws  on  the  beginnings  of  the  ®^^ 
colonial  policy  of  Corinth,  it  gives  us  a  precious,  though  foundation, 
not  a  pleasing,  glimpse  of  the  inner  political  and  social 
life  of  the  city  in  those  early  times.     It  is  plain  that  the 
enterprise  of  Theoklds  must  have  fallen  in  with  a  pre- 
dominant vein  of  Corinthian  thought  at^  the  time.     The  Corinthian 
city  of  the  two  havens  must  already  have  had  its  mind  b^o^T 
turned  towards  colonial  enterprise  in  the  West.     That  the 
more  distant  Chalkidian  had  stepped  in  before  her,  that  the 
first-fruits  of  Western  settlement  could  no  longer  be  hers, 
would  be  felt  as  a  further  spur  towards  seizing  with  all 
speed  whatever  might  be  had  of  what  was  left.     The 
Corinthian   enterprise    followed    almost  at  once  on  the 
Chalkidian  enterprise,  in  the  very  next  year  according  to 
our  chronology  \    It  is  the  more  likely  therefore  to  have 
been  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  already  planned.    The 
Corinthian  settlements  in  Sicily  and  those  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Greece  and  Epeiros  were  all  parts  of  one  system, 
and  the  two  greatest  were  the  first,  and  founded  by  a  single 
effort.    A  single  expedition  from  Corinth  founded  Korkyra  Joint 
and  Syracuse.     The  two  plantations,  distant  as  they  were,  orKop-  ^" 
formed  natural  parts  of  one  scheme.     The  planting  of  a^^"*"** 
colony  in  Sicily  was  in  those  days  a  bold  venture  ^.    While 
navigation  was  done  along  the  coasts,  the   path  from 
Greece  to  Sicily  lay-  by  the  Epeirot  and  Italian  shore. 
Korkyra  was  ever  a  central  point  on  the  voyage,  a  frequent 
meeting-place  for  ships  from  various  parts  of  Greece.     To 
occupy  such  a  point  on  the  way  to  the  more  distant  settle- 
ment was  a  wise  policy.     Of  the  settlers  therefore  who  set 
forth  from  Corinth  to  find  new  homes  in  the  West,  one 
detachment  under  Chersikrat^   stopped  in  the  long  and 

*  Thuc.  vi.  3.    See  Appendix  XVI. 

'  Strabo.  viii.  ao ;  j}r  8)  &<nrtf  6  wopBfi^s  obx  c^Xovs  6  icor^  r^v  'XucOdw 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Korkyn^ 

and 

Koryplid« 


Story  of 
Archiaa 
and 
Aktai6n. 


Origin  of 

M^MOt. 


Death  of 
Aktaidn. 


narrow  Libumian  island  which  men  had  ahreadj  learned 
to  look  on  as  the  Scherie  of  Hom^  ^.  There  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  Korkyra^  not  Koryph6  with  its  twin  heights, 
but  the  elder  city  on  the  forsaken  peninsula  to  the  south 
of  them  ^  The  other,  the  more  daring,  party  sailed  on  to 
begin  the  yet  greater  foundation  of  Syracuse  in  the  yet 
more  tempting  l^d  of  the  Sikel. 

This  leader  was  Archias,  son  of  Evagetes,  and  the 
choice  of  him  as  a  leader  for  the  expedition,  as  a  founder 
for  the  new  city,  shows  that  the  worthiest  were  not  always 
chosen  for  such  purposes.  The  house  of  the  Bacchiads, 
the  kingly  house  from  which  kings  had  passed  away,  still 
ruled  in  Corinth,  and  Archias  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  ruling  house  ^.  There  then  dwelled  at  Melissa,  a 
village  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  a  man  who,  if  we  accept 
the  tale,  must,  like  6el6n  and  others,  have  taken  his  name 
from  his  birth-place  and  dwelling-place,  Melissos  son  of 
Abrdn.  Abr6n,  a  man  of  Argeian  birth,  had  won  himself 
a  welcome  on  Corinthian  soil  by  good  service  done  to  the 
Corinthian  state.  The  son  of  Melissos,  Aktaidn,  was  a  youth 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  no  less  remarkable  good  conduct. 
The  vices  of  the  East,  unknown  to  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
had  by  this  time  made  their  way  into  Greece,  and  the 
beauty  of  Aktai6n  fired  the  passions  of  Archias.  When 
persuasion  &iled,  he  took  to  force;  at  the  head  of  his 
friends  and  slaves,  in  the  guise  of  revelry  *,  he  burst  into 
the  house  of  Melissos  and  strove  to  carry  ofE  his  son.  The 
neighbours  came  to   the  help  of  Melissos,  and  in  the 

^  Ucucpls,  as  a  name  of  Koricyra,  oomes  from  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUdnios, 
!▼•  983,  where  we  have  the  legend  of  another  ipiwayow  apart  from  Zankld. 
See  more  in  the  opening  pages  of  an  unfinished  yolome  Delle  C099  Coreireti, 
Corfh,  1848.  And  I  have  said  a  word  or  two  in  mj  little  ydlmne^ 
Subject  and  Neighbour  Lands  of  Venice.    See  Appendix  XIIL 

*  Subject  and  Neighbour  Lands,  p.  353, 

*  See  Appendix  XVI. 

*  Plut  Am,  Narr.  2 ;  hr^K&fMOty  Iwl  rij^  oida»  rov  McXl^^ov.  Gt  the 
Cretan  practice  described  by  Strabo,  x.  4.  ai. 
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struggle  the  lad,  pulled  one  way  and  the  other^  died.     The  tifiip.  iv. 

father  bore  the  dead  body  into  the  agora  of  Corinth^  and 

there  called  on  the  people  for  vengeance  against  them  that 

had  done  the  deed.     Pity  he  found  in   abundance;   but 

against  a  Bacchiad^  a  chief  of  the  Bacchiads^  justice  could 

not  be  had.    The  Isthmian  Gumes  came  round.   In  the  sight  Cone  of 

^^ft  1 1  fiflOfl 

of  assembled  Corinth  and  assembled  Hellas^  Melissos  went 

up  to  the  temple  of  Poseid6n ;  he  told  the  tale  of  the  good 

service  of  his  father  Abr6n ;  he  told  of  the  return  which 

he  had  met  with  from  the  Bacchiads;  then,  once  more 

calling  on  the  gods,  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  rocks 

below.   The  vengeance  of  the  gods  slumbered  not ;  drought  The  oracle. 

and  plague  came  on  the  land;    envoys,  Archias  among 

them,  were  sent  to  consult  Apoll6n,  and  the  answer  was 

that  the  wrath  of  their  own  Poseiddn  was  on  them,  and 

that  it  would   not   pass  away  till  the  death  of  Aktaidn 

was  atoned  for  *. 

This  tale  may  be  l^endary  in  its  shape;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  preserves  a  genuine  tradition.  It 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  working  of  a  Greek  oligarchy, 
worse  than  a  tyranny  in  this,  that  not  a  single  man,  but 
a  whole  gen^^  bore  itself  as  greater  than  the  law.  But 
we  can  hardly  accept  the  finish  of  the  tale,  which  stands 
baldly  thus ;  ^^  Archias,  hearing  these  things,  of  his  own 
will  went  back  no  more  to  Corinth,  but  sailed  to  Sicily 
and  founded  Syracuse  ^.^'  The  self -banishment  of  Archias 
might  possibly  be  taken  as  atonement  for  his  crime,  a 
crime  which  after  all,  ugly  as  it  was  in  other  ways,  was 
not  the  deed  of  a  wilful  murderer.  But  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse  was  certainly  not,  as  it  seems  in  this 
version,  his  own  private  enterprise.  We  cannot  doubt  that  ArohiaB 
Archias  and  Chersikratfis  alike  went  forth  on  their  joint  *  ***** 
errand  in  the  name  of  the  Corinthian  city  with  the  full 
authority  of  founders.     In  his  character  of  contemplated 

'  See  Appendix  XVI.  *  See  Appendix  XVI. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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OHAP.  IV.  founder^  Axcliias  again  consults  ApolI6n ;  he  now  receives 
an  oracle  of  altogether  another  kind  from  the  gloomy 
answer  which  only  denounced  vengeance  for  Aktai6n. 
This  time  he  is  told  plainly  enough  what  he  is  to  do  and 

The  onde.  whither  he  is  to  go.  The  Pythia  bids  him  guide  his 
settlement  to  the  isle  of  Ortygia  which  lies  in  the  sea 
above  Trinakia^  where  the  mouth  of  Alpheios  mingles  with 
the  fount  of  Arethousa  \  The  language  of  this  oracle  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  savour  of  days  when  the  site  of 
Syracuse  was  better  known  to  the  Greeks  of  old  Greece 
than  it  could  have  been  in  the  days  of  Archias,  of  days 
when  the  full  crop  of  Hellenic  Impend  had  grown  round  its 

Other        shores.     Another  alleged  oracle  might  seem  to  point  to  the 

^^^,  foundation  of  Syracuse  as  part  of  a  yet  wider  plan  than 
that  which  planted  it  as  the  fellow-colony  of  Korkyra,  It 
appears  as  a  plan  in  which  Corinth  does  not  stand  alone. 

Myskelloi.  Archias  and  the  Achaian  Myskellos  consult  the  god  at 
the  same  moment  as  to  their  contemplated   settlements 

Synumie     in  the  West    The  choice  is  given  between   health  and 

KrotAn.  wealth,  and  Archias  chooses  wealth  at  Sjrracuse  rather 
than  health  at  Krot&n^.  It  would  need  a  strong  faith  in 
the  god  who  presided  at  once  over  medicine  and  prophecy 
to  accept  this  clear  reference  to  the  medical  fame  of  Krot6n 
as  other  than  a  prediction  after  the  fact.  And  those  who 
know  Syracuse  only  in  other  months  than  those  when  its 
swamps  slew  the  myriads  of  Himilkdn  may  be  inclined 

^  Paosanias,  v.  7.  3 ; 

'OpTvyiij  Tis  KUTOi  kv  ij€po€i9iX  vSyr^, 
Tpivaitirp  ica$iv€p0w,  iv*  'AX^iov  trr6iM  $k^((i, 
fu<ry6fuvoy  mfycus  tlptwtitjs  *Ap€$o6<nis, 
I  quote  from  Schubart*8  text,  Leipzig,  1875,  where  the  WOTd  is  TpivaKftjs, 
So  it  IB  quoted  by  LupuB,  p.  61 ,  and  Holm  (Topografia,  p.  145).    In  the  old 
edition  of  Kuhn  (Leipzig,  1596)  it  is  Bpiyaieifjs,    Which  did  Pausanias 
write? 

*  Strabo,  vi.  4.  a  ;  kp4<r9ai  rhv  $€bv  vSrtpov  aipovyrai  wKovroy  1j  hylnta^, 
rhv  li^v  o5f  'Apxiaw  kXMcu  Ti^r  wkovrov,  MoKtXXov  tk  r^  bylnair  r^  fskr 
^  tvpoKovcas  Sovycu  Kri^uVy  rf  91  Kp^rwnu 
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to  doubt  whether  the  whole  Krotoniat  faculty,  whether  obap.  iv. 
Asklepios  himself,  could  do  more  to  bring  back  the  waning 
health  and  strength  of  man  than  the  life-giving  air  of 
Achradina  and  Epipolai. 

Lastly  there  is  yet  another  tale,  in  which  there  isMegarian 
no  mention  of  an  oracle,  but  which  implies,  contrary  ^ 
to  all  other  witnesses,  that  the  Dorians  of  Megara  had 
forestalled  those  of  Corinth  in  Sicilian  settlement.  We 
see  Archias  on  his  voyage,  by  the  Zephyrian  point, 
falling  in  with  certain  men  who  had  come  from  the 
Sicilian  Megara,  and  taking  them  with  him  to  share 
in  his  enterprise^.  And  we  see  another  version  out 
of  which  both  of  these  seem  to  have  grown,  to  which 
there  is  no  objection  to  be  made  from  the  side  of  Syra* 
cuse,  however  little  it  is  suited  to  stand  the  test  of 
Krotoniat  chronology.  In  this  the  founder  of  Krotdn 
and  the  founder  of  Syracuse  consult  the  goi  inde- 
pendently,  and  receive  answers  neither  of  which  has  any 
reference  to  the  other.  But  the  two  meet  on  their  voyage ;  Archias 
after  Archias  and  Chersikrates  have  parted,  Archias  and  Myskallos. 
Myskellos  continue  their  course  together.  So  far  &om  the 
old  homes  of  each,  the  jealousies  of  Dorian  and  Achaian 
are  forgotten,  and  Archias  does  not  b^^  to  found  his  own 
Syracuse  till  he  has  lent  a  helping  hand  to  Myskellos  in 
the  foundation  of  Krotdn^.  The  real  value  of  all  such 
tales  is  simply  as  pointing  to  the  great  impulse  towards 
settlement  in  the  West  which  was  then  coming  over  the 
sea-faring  cities  of  Greece.  But  while  we  see  the  greatness 
of  the  commission  with  which  Archias  was  charged,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  accepting  the  general  tale 
of  Archias  and  Aktai6n.  We  may  still  believe  that,  after 
Aktai6u's  death,  the  guilty  Bacchiad  remained  a  marked 
and  unpopular  man,  for  whom  the  ruling  oligarchs  found 

>  See  Appendix  XVI. 
'  See  Appendix  XVI. 
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CHAP.  lY.   it  expedient  to  provide  an  honourable  exetise  for  leaving 
Corinth. 

Syrtcuie         That  Korkyra  and  Syracuse  were  thus  twin-sisters  is 
Korkyra.    One  of  the  most  memorable  facts  in  the  whole  history  of 
colonies  and  mother-cities.    Among  the  colonies  of  Corinth^ 
among  the  colonies  of  all  Hellas^  while  Syracuse  stands 
forth  as  the  model  colony,  while  Corinth,  in  her  relations 
to  Syracuse,  stands  forth  as  the  model  metropolis,  the  tale 
Enmity  of  of  Corinth  and  Korkyra  is  one  of  undying  bitterness  and 
i^nd  hsite.     Now  and  then  the  received  relations  of  metropolis 

Korkyr*.  ^^^  colony  prove  too  strong  for  these  special  passions. 
When  Korkyra  founds  Epidamnos,  she  fetches,  according  to 
Greek  colonial  use,  the  founder  of  the  new  settlement  from 
Corinth  \  And,  what  concerns  us  more,  we  shall  more  than 
once  see  Corinth  and  Korkyra  stepping  in  together  for  the 
protection  of  Syracuse  ^.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  abiding  enmity.  The  first  recorded  sea- 
fight  in  Greek  history  was  fought  between  the  fleets  of 
Korkyra  and  Corinth  ^.  The  quarrels  between  the  mother 
and  the  child  were  one  of  the  occasions  which  led  to  the 
great  strife  between  Athens  and  Sparta;  their  quarrels 
go  on  during  its  whole  length;  we  shall  come  to  a  day 
when  the  forces  of  Corinth  come  to  the  help  of  Syracuse 
and  the  forces  of  Korkyra  appear  among  her  besi^^rs^. 
Relations  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  plain 
to  her  that  Corinth  looked  to  her  colonies  in  general,  and  specially 
oolomei.  ^^  Korkyra,  as  bound  to  pay  her  somewhat  more  than  the 
honorary  reverence  due  from  the  colony  to  its  metropolis. 
The  Corinthian  settlements  off  the  western  shores  of  Greece 
and  Epeiros  were  evidently  founded  for  the  systematic 
promotion  of  Corinthian  ends,  which  required  the  colonies 


^  Thuc.  i  24.  *  Herod,  vii  154;  Plut.  1^.  8.  '  Thao.  i.  13. 

*  Thnc.  viL  57,  with  his  comment;  also  vii.  44. 
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to  be^  if  not  subjects^  at  least  dependencies,  of  the  motber-  chap,  iy, 
city.  The  first  sea-fight  between  the  two  can  hardly  fiiil 
to  have  been  waged  in  a  Korkyraian  War  of  Independence. 
When  Corinth  was  mighty  under  tyrants,  we  see  the 
under-tyrant  of  Korkyra  as  a  person  with  a  very  distinct 
being  ^;  we  get  a  fainter  glimpse  of  the  imder-tyrant  of 
Ambrakia  ^.  In  later  days,  in  other  parts  of  the  colonial 
world,  we  find  colonies  of  Corinth  to  which,  even  after  they 
became  dependencies  of  Athens,  the  mother-city  still  yearly 
sent  out  magistrates  ^.  In  the  great  pleading  of  Korkyra 
against  her  metropolis  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  a  colonial 
city  was  not  the  subject,  but  the  equal,  of  the  mother- 
commonwealth  ^.  It  is  because  Corinth  has  not  followed 
this  rule  towards  Korkyra  that  Korkyraian  feeling  is  so 
strong  against  her.  All  this  shows  that  the  policy  of 
Corinth  was  to  assert,  wherever  she  could,  some  measure  of 
supremacy,  differing  perhaps  according  to  time  and  place, 
over  her  nearer  colonies*.  Korkyra  was  free;  but  she 
was  free  by  no  good  will  of  her  metropolis,  but  because 
she  had  made  herself  free  by  her  own  strength.  Syra-  Contraet 
cuse  too  was  free,  but  by  the  good  will  of  her  parent,  ^racuae. 
She  lay  outside  the  general  range  of  Corinthian  settlement; 
she  was  too  far  off  to  make  it  possible  for  Corinth  to  hold 
her  as  a  dependency,  and  the  attempt,  it  is  clear,  was  never 
made.     Therefore  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  we  see 

»  Herod,  iii.  53,  53. 

^  Arist  Pol.  V.  4,  9,  10,  16.  This  Periandros  is  surely  a  kinsman  of 
him  of  Corinth. 

'  As  Potidaia  in  Thucydidee,  i.  56.  See  above,  p.  399.  Cf.  the  position 
of  Molykrion  in  iii.  103. 

*  Thuc.  i.  34;  fia$6vTwy  &s  watra  dwouda  *Z  fji^v  ««i<7xovaa  ri>i$  li^y 
fuiTp6wo\ty,  iBiMovfiivrj  82  dXXorpiovrcu*  ob  yiip  Iwl  r^  9ovX.oi  dAA'  M  rf 
6fMt(H  rois  \tivo/t4yois  tJvcu  kmtiniroyrau 

*  Ambrakia  and  Leukas  seem  often  to  act  as  perfectly  independent 
states.  Cf.  among  other  cases  the  treaty  between  Ambrakia  and  Akar- 
nania,  Thucydides  iii.  114.  Bat  directly  after  we  read,  i»»r^  tk  ravra 
KofMioi  ipvka/c^  lavrwK  h  r^  *Kiatpaidaaf  dwiffrtiXaw^  which,  nnder  the 
circamstanoeB,  looks  like  the  act  of  a  superior. 
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CHAP.  IV.  the  worst  side  of  the  relation  between  metropolis  and 
colony,  the  worst  side  of  the  relation  between  independent 
city-commonwealths  of  any  kind.  Between  Corinth  and 
Syracuse  we  see  the  best  side.  We  shall  presently  see 
Syracuse  that  Syracuse  herself  did  not  fully  learn  the  lesson.  The 
Kamarin*.  ^^  ^^  Syracuse  and  Elamarina  is  the  tale  of  Corinth  and 
Korkyra  once  more  ^.  But  between  Corinth  and  Syracuse 
the  picture  is  perfect  at  all  times.  Because  Syracuse  never 
needed  a  War  of  Independence  to  make  her  free,  the  parent 
VTas  ever  ready  to  help  the  child  and  the  child  to  help  the 
parent;  down  to  the  last  days  of  her  freedom  the  folk 
of  Syracuse  remained  proud  of  their  Corinthian  origin  and 
of  the  Corinthian  name  ^. 

Lack  of  It  would  be  a  gain  indeed  to  our  knowledge,  not  only 

^^^  **    of  this  or  that  spot  or  people,  but  of  the  general  history 

foundation  ^f  mankind,  if  we  coold  be  admitted   to  see  in  detail 
of  colonieB.  ■•       *  i      . 

the  growth  of  any  one  colonial  settlement  of  Greek  or 

Phcenician  days  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  can  trace 

the  early  stages  of  not  a  few  settlements  of  later  times. 

We  would  fain  be  admitted  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 

Smiths,  the  Bradfords,  and  the  Winthrops,  of  Syracuse  or  of 

any  other  settlement  in  our  story*.     We  would  fain  see 

the  exact  steps  by  which  a  Greek  city  in  a  foreign  land 

came  into  being,  a  city  for  the  most  part  founded  in  a  land 

already  inhabited,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  eastern  Sicily 

at  least,  was  certainly  not  founded   in  a  land  of  mere 

savages.      How,  we  at   once  ask,   did  Archias  and  his 

followers  deal  with  those  whom  they  found  on  the  site 

which  was  to  be  Syracuse?    What,  we  would  fcun  know, 

*  Thno.  Ti.  5.  We  shall  come  to  these  relatacms  in  fuU  in  the  next 
Chapter. 

*  See  above,  p.  $34,  note  i. 

'  I  am  writing  with  Mr.  Doyle's  Puritan  Colonies  beside  me.  I  can 
never  think  of  America  without  something  suggesting  Sicily,  or  of  Sicily 
without  something  suggesting  America. 
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was  the  state  and  aspect  of  such  a  newly  founded  city,  saj  chap.  iy. 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  from  its  first  founding  ?  How 
far  had  the  civic  life  of  Corinth  begun  to  repeat  itself  on 
Sicilian  soil?  The  amazing  speed  with  which  some  of 
these  colonial  cities  sprang  to  a  prosperity  outstripping 
that  of  the  cities  of  the  motherland  seems  to  show  that  the 
first  steps  to  gpreatness  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  or  Sybaris 
or  Akragas  must  have  been  at  once  speedy  and  sure.  But 
we  are  seldom  allowed  to  know  more  than  the  most  general 
results.  A  city  arose ;  a  greater  or  smaller  district  around 
it  formed  its  territory;  that  territory  was  parcelled  out, 
partly  as  the  folkkmd  of  the  new  commonwealth,  partly 
as  the  private  estates  of  its  citiz^is.  As  to  the  details  of 
the  process  by  which  this  result  was  brought  about^  we  are 
commonly  left  in  darkness.  We  are  thankful  when  we 
have  so  much  as  some  legendary  tale  to  guide  us. 

At  Syracuse  we  have  not  so  much  as  a  legend  of  the 
actual  settlement.     We  have  tales  of  the  setting  forth  and  Founda- 
of  the  voyage,  but  none  of  the  landing  on  Sicilian  soiL   Nor  Syracuse, 
have  we  any  notice,  such  as  we  do  get  in  some  cases,  of  the 
class  of  people  out^of  whom  the  colonists  of  Syracuse  chiefly 
came.   Was  it  want  or  political  discontent  or  love  of  adven- 
ture which  led  men  to  forsake  their  own  city  for  what  must  Who  were 
then  have  seemed  a  settlement  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  grants. 
All  that  we  hear  is  a  tradition  here  and  there,  which  may 
well  be  genuine,  but  which  tells  us  little.     The  settlers 
are  said  to  have  come  largely  from  the  village  of  Tenea  in  SetUers 
the  Corinthian  territory,  a  place  which  had  legends  of  its  Xenea. 
own  apart  from  those  of  Corinth  and  which,  in  the  latest 
days  of  Corinthian  independence,  was  said  to  have  separated 
its  fate  from  that  of  the  ruling  city  ^.     This  might  look 

*  Strabo,  yiii.  6.  aa;  'H  Tcyia  \ar\  te&fitj  r^  Kopip$ias,  kf  f  rod  Tcyc^rov 
*Aw6X>M»os  Updr'  X^7«ra(  2^  /cal  'Apxltf  'rf  erttXavn  ti)v  cIs  Xvpaicw&iras 
dMoiieiaM  rohs  wXtlarovs  rw  kwoUcwv  kyrwB&  aw€inueoXov$^<r€u,  He  goes 
on  to  mention  their  adhesion  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Mommias. 
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CHAP.  IV.  as  if  some  at  least  of  the  settlers  were  led  beyond  the  sea 

by  local  grievances,  hj  the  hope  of  finding  in  another  land 

a  higher  political  state  than  they  held  at  home  under  the 

dominion  of  the  city  and  its  oligarchic  rulers.  Nor  is  such  a 

suggestion  cast  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  settlers  went  out 

under  a  Bacchiad  leader  and  that  they  had  other  Bacchiads 

among  them.     Still  less  is  it  set  aside  by  the  fact  that 

they  cherished  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  usual  love  and 

Levelling    reverence  of  a  Greek  colony  for  its  metropolis.    A  common 

of  a  colony,  enterprise,  a  common  settlement,  levels  many  distinctions. 

Normans  and  English  soon  forgot  their  own  differences 

when  they  had  to  fight  against  the  Briton.     And  Arehiafi 

himself,  whatever  were  his  offences  in  other  ways,  is  shown 

by  the  result  to  have  been  a  man  not  lacking  in  the  gifts 

by  which  cities  and  nations  are  called  into  being.     But  of 

the  few  perscmal  stories  connected  with  the  settlement  of 

Syracuse  there  is  one  which  sets  before  us  its  founder  as 

coming  to  an  end  singularly  fitting  after  his  first  recorded 

Story  of     b^inning.     He  dies  by  the  practice  of  another  favourite, 

the  deftth 

of  Archifts.  T^lephos  by  name,  whom  he  has  taken  with  him  into 

The  poet     Sicily  as  master  of  his  own  ship  ^.     Among  the  few  other 
"™  °**     recorded   settlers  is   the   Bacchiad  Eimielos,  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  line  of  cyclic  poets,  who  joined  the  enter- 
Story  of     prise  in  his  old  age*.     We  hear  too  a  strange  tale  of  a 
*^'     cartain  Aithi(q)s,  a  follower  of  Archias^  a  reckless  man,  who 

which  may  be  connected  with  the  further  report  of  Pausanias  (ii.  5.  4) ; 
ol  Sc  SafBpontol  ^aiy  61  ravrj^  T/mms  ftvai,  alxft&kvroi  di  hv6  *EK}Jjywp  kit 
Tcv^Sov  y€v6fMvoi  kvrmvOa  *Aya/iiia^wos  96trros  ol4n|<rai.  Thus  we  may 
haply  have  Greek  Trojans  at  this  comer  of  Sicily  to  match  those  of  Segesta 
and  Eryx  at  the  other. 

^  Plut.  Am.  Narr.  2 ;  (nr6  rod  Trf\i^ov  ioKaporttrmt  hi  ly€y6y*i  fikw 
airrov  im9ued^  y€clJ9  82  iiptjyodfiwoi,  Amiit\€V0€W  els  XuctXJay,  The  context 
and  the  whole  story  shows  that  this  does  not  mean  tliat  T^ephoe  killed 
him  on  the  Toyage. 

*  The  mention  of  Eumtios  comes  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata, 
i.  ai.  131),  who  does  not  quote  his  authority ;  EifAtfkos  8*  6  KoplyBtoSj  wfW" 
fij&ftpos  &y,  kwtfitfiKijicivm  'Apx^  ^V  ^vpcuco}5<ras  Kriffayri.  I  do  not  quite 
see  the  force  of  kwifi^fiKriK^vtu, 
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80  little  valued  his  allotted  share  in  the  lands  that  were  to  chap.  iv. 
be  divided  in  Sicily  that  he  bartered  it  for  a  honey-cake  on 
the  voyage  ^.  This  tale  at  least  shows  that  the  settlement 
was  made  in  a  methodical  way^  with  a  list  drawn  up  before- 
hand of  those  Corinthian  citizens  who  were  minded  to  take 
part  in  it.  And  so  few  details  do  we  find  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise that  we  should  be  glad  even  of  more  such  stories  as 
that  of  Aithiops,  if  we  knew  where  to  look  for  them. 

One  point  on  which  we  should  gladly  welcome  more  know-  Choice  of 
ledge  is  whether  the  site  of  Syracuse  was  the  choice  of  Archias 
himself  or  was  fixed  on  in  obedience  to  orders  from  home. 
A  settlement  in  Sicily  was  doubtless  decreed ;  but  had  the 
founder  and  his  fellows  a  free  choice  among  all  the  inviting 
points  of  the  Sicilian  coasts  ?  We  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  Athens  or  Corinth  in  the  days  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  but  with  a  Greek  city  in  a  much  earlier 
stage,  when  navigation  was  timid  and  when  distant  lands 
were  imperfectly  known.  Chersikrates,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  bidden  to  settle  in  Korkyra  and  Archias  to  settle  in 
Sicily ;  but  the  choice  of  the  spot  was  most  likely  left  to 
themselves.  Both  chose  well;  Archias  chose  for  ever. 
The  Korkyra  of  Chersikrates  stands  forsaken  beside  the  Korkyn 
Koryph6  of  a  later  age ;  the  later  city  has  simply  stepped  cuee.^^^ 
into  the  position  of  the  elder.  The  island  where  he  settled 
has,  singularly  enough  for  an  island  of  such  a  size,  never 
had  more  than  one  city,  and  that  city  has  always  given  its 
name  to  the  island.  It  was  Korkyra;  it  is,  in  various 
forms,  Koryphd.  The  practical  identity  of  the  city  is 
hardly  lost,  notwithstanding  its  change  of  site.     But  the 

^  Athen.  iv.  65 ;  toiovtos  iyivtro  itttt  AlBiofjf  6  Koplv$iOf,  &s  ^a  ^f^ 
rpios  6  XxfypioSf  ot  ftyr^ftoytid  ^Apx^^oxos.  Iw6  <^t\ffbovias  ydp  ical  dxpeurlas 
leoi  c^osy  fUT*  'Kpxlov  w\iw  c<t  SiircX/ay,  tr  l/icAAc  uriCuv  "Xvpa/coi^ffas^  r{) 
iavTov  ffvcffir^  /icXcrroifn^f  dHioro  r^y  seXrjpoy,  t^  h  ^vpaKOvtrais  \ax'SH'' 
l^ixtkXty  t(€iy.  One  ia  reminded  of  Esau  and  Jaoob.  The  story  mast  mean 
that  he  sold  it  on  the  voyage. 
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CHAP.  IV.   S jrractise  of  Archias  itself  abides ;  it  is  preeminent! j  the 

Cboioe  of    Syracuse  of  Archias  that  does  abide.    His  settlement  swelled 
Arohuw.       ^  -^ 

into  the  greatest  city  of  Sicilj,  of  Hellas^  and  of  Europe. 

It  has  shrunk  up  again  within  the  bounds  which  Archias 

traced  out  in  the  days  of  the  first  settlement. 

Character       The  site  of  Syracuse — of  the  name  we  shall   speak 

coast.  presently — is  one  which  marked  the  city  out  for  greatness. 
Where  Archias  landed  the  Sicilian  coast  makes  some  faint 
approach  to  the  character  of  the  older  Hellenic  land^. 

The  two  Peninsulas  and  small  islands  are  more  abundant  and  more 
important  than  usual^  and  the  colony  of  Corinth  was  planted 
at  a  point  among  them  where  it  might  not  only  be  a  haven 
of  the  sea,  but  where  it  might  have  a  haven  of  the  sea  on 

The  Great  each  side  of  it.  The  chief  feature  of  the  coast  at  the  point 
where  Syracuse  was  to  be  planted  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea  of 
a  size  and  character  to  which  it  is  hard  to  give  a  name.  If 
we  speak  of  it  as  a  gulf  or  bay,  it  is  small ;  if  we  speak  of 
it  as  a  haven^  it  is  vast  indeed.  The  mouth  which  opens 
into  it  from  the  main  sea  seems  narrow  if  we  think  of  it  as  a 
bay^  wide  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  haven.  But  it  is  as  a  haven 
that  it  has  received  its  historic  name.  In  a  long  tale  of 
stirring  scenes  it  has  played  its  part  as  the  Great  Harbour 
of  Syracuse.  It  is  a  mighty  basin  of  nearly  a  round 
shape^  whose  waters  are  ever  smoother  than  those  of  the 
outer  sea^  so  smooth  sometimes  as  barely  to  remind  the 
gazer  that  he  is  looking  on  no  inland  lake^  but  on  an  arm 
of  the  great  sea  of  Europe^  Africa^  and  Asia.  It  is  a 
haven^  but  a  haven  which  looks  as  if  it  might  shelter  the 
navies  of  the  worlds  a  haven  in  which  in  truth  great  fleets 
have  lain  at  anchor^  in  which  they  have  fought  for  life  and 
death  for  the  dominion  of  Sicily  and  of  more  than  Sicily. 
In  a  distant  and  general  view  the  Great  Harbour  seems  to 
be  f  euced  in  with  hills ;  not  indeed  peaks  of  jagged  outline 
like  those  which  fence  in  the  plain  of  Panormos,  but  long 
^  See  above,  p.  65. 
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ranges  ending  in  steep  bluffs  which  easily  call  up  the  chap.  it. 
thought  of  the  ranges  of  kindred  formation  in  the  West  of  The  hiUs. 
England.     Only  the  Sicilian  hills,  whether  higher  or  lower 
than  their  British  fellows^  are  &r  more  bare  and  rugged. 
The  limestone  on  the  hills — and  on  the  plain  too— is  ever 
coming  to  the  surface;  craggy  sides^  hardly  known  on 
Cotswold  or  on  Mendip^  save  where  the  deep  combes  run 
inland^  are  the  rule  on  the  Syracusan  heights.     But  no  hill 
really  comes  down  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour.     To  the  PWmmy- 
south  it  is  parted  from  the  open  sea  by  the  low  isthmus  of 
a  peninsula  which  itself  grows  into  a  hiU^  rocky^  but  of  no 
great  height.    Under  the  name  of  Plfimmyrion,  given  to  it 
from  the  waves  that  break  upon  it  ^,  it  forms  the  southern 
horn  or  pillar  of  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour.     To 
the  west  a  long  stretch  of  low  ground^  most  of  it  very  low 
and  marshy^  parts  the  harbour  from  the  nearest  hill-ranges. 
The  west  coast  of  the  harbour  itself  is  divided  into  two  Daskon. 
bays  by  a  projecting  point,  a  miniature  promontory,  steep 
and  nigged,  with  abundance  of  loose  rocks  in  front  of  it. 
At  this  point,  the  point  of  Dask6n,  now  Caderini  *,  the 
character  of  the  coast   changes.      South  of  I>ask6n,  in 
the  bay  of  its  own  name,  the  coast  of  the  harbour  is 
for  a  considerable  way  steep  and  rocky.     It  sinks  again 
with  the    low   isthmus   on   the   south    side.     North   of  The 
Daskdn  the  shore   of   the   harbour  is  flat  and  marshy,  anTSe 
and   the   great  swamps   that  stretch  inland  are  crossed  ^^°^I^* 
by  the  river  Anapos  and  its  tributary  Kyana,  which  joins 
it  from  the  southern  side. 

This  bay  or  harbour  or  inland  sea  is  only  the  greatest  of 

^  UXfj/ji^pioy,  UXrjfAfuipun^,  seems  plainly  to  come  from  wXxjfwpb  or  wkiffi- 
IJLvpis,  Virgil  {J^nu  iii.  693)  describes  the  position,  aad  refers  to  the  meaning 

of  the  name ; 

*'  Sicanio  pnetenta  slnu  jaoet  insula  contra 
Plemyriom  nndosom.*' 
*  For  A&ffMM^  is  clearly  the  point  of  land  in  Thac.  vL  66.    It  might  be 
so  in  Died.  xiv.  73,  73,  and  ct  c  63 ;  bat  in  Diod.  xiii  13  we  distinctly 
see  Tor  ic6K'woy  rdr  Adaicwim  icaXov/itroy, 
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CHAP  IV.   several  neighbouring  tays  and  inlets,  divided  from  each 

The  hiU  of  other  by  peninsulas^  low   or  lofty.      The  ground  which 

^'*^*^***    stands  between  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  nearest  sea 

to  the  north  of  it  is  the  great  physical  feature  which  has 

made  Syracuse.     Here^  north  both  of  the  Great  Harbour 

itself  and  of  the  low  ground  to  the  west  of  it^  a  hill  of  the 

usual  character  in  this  region^  a  range  lower  than  most  of 

Its  geo-      its  neighbours,  a  limestone  rock  raised  on  an  older  volcanic 

formation,  basement^  runs  east  and  west.     Its  eastern  face  rises  sheer 

from  the  open  sea.     The  rest  rises  from  low  ground  on 

both  sides.     On  the  south  is  the  low  ground  to  the  west 

North  side  of  the  Great  Harbour ;  to  the  north  is  another  flat  which 

*  lies  between  the  huge  wall  of  Thymbris  and  the  Megarian 

bay.      Here   our   hill  looks  down  on  the  lesser  fellows 

of  the  Great  Harbour  and  on  the  lower  points  of  land 

which  divide  them.     The  bay  of  Trdgilos  is  sheltered  to 

the  north  by  the  low  peninsula  of  Thapsos^  and  its  yet 

lower  isthmus.     Another  bay  is  formed  between  Thapsos 

and  the  more  marked  peninsula  of  Xiphonia^  the  site  of 

West  end    Frederick's  Augusta  *.     Between  the  plains  and  the  waters 

on  both  sides^  the  hill  rises^  gradually  but  not  steadily,  to 

the  west.      Its  northern   and    southern    sides  also  trend 

together  towards  the  same  pointy  so  as  to  give  the  whole 

hill  the  shape  of  a  long  triangle.     The  sharp  westward 

point  of  this  triangle  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  ground 

to  what  we  may  call  another  smaller  hill.     This  last  point, 

now  known  as  Belvedere,  the  extreme  western  point  of  the 

whole  range,  takes  the  shape  of  a  tor  rising  boldly  above 

the  plain.     The  limestone  of  the  hill  is  craggy,  both  on 

sides  and  surface.    In  many  parts  it  is  hollowed  by  natural 

caves,  and  by  the  burial-places  of  the  Sikel  and  the  Greek. 

>  Thapeos,  now  Magnisi.  See  Thuo.  vi.  4.  In.  c.  97  he  describes  it ; 
iari  82  x^P^^^V^^  M^^  ^^  ffrtv^  Ur0fi^  wpoCxovtra  h  to  wikayosj  rijs  8i  Sv/mx- 
MoaUfV  w6\€ws  oUrt  irXour  o(^«  6d6r  iroAAi^  dWxci* 

3  See  Appendix  XIX. 
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Its  height  and  steepness  greatly  varies.  Sometimes  the  chap.  iv. 
cliff  rises  nearly  sheer  from  the  plain;  in  some  places 
it  sinks  to  a  mere  slope ;  at  the  most  striking  points  it  rises  Terraces, 
in  two  stages,  sometimes  more,  with  terraces  between  them. 
Tiers  of  cliff  rise  over  tiers  of  cliff,  like  the  aisles  and 
clerestory  of  a  great  church.  This  is  well  marked  on  part 
of  the  south  side,  where  the  lower  terrace  makes  an  inter- 
mediate level  between  the  height  and  the  marshy  ground 
near  the  harbour.  In  some  parts  it  is  much  fainter,  and 
where  the  line  of  the  harbour  turns  from,  mainly  north  and 
south  to  mainly  east  and  west,  the  lower  range  fails  alto- 
gether, and  the  marshy  ground  comes  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  higher  range.  But  the  double  range  is  perhaps  marked 
best  of  all  at  the  east  end,  where  the  cliffs  that  rise  sheer 
from  the  sea  are  only  a  lower  range,  but  rough  and  jag^;ed 
and  fretted  by  the  waves,  broken  up  into  endless  caves 
running  deep  among  the  rocks,  and  further  burrowed  into 
by  the  tombs  of  primseval  races.  This  end  of  the  hill  has 
but  few  points  of  access.  But  there  is  one  deep  gorge 
in  the  eastern  face,  with  two  isolated  rocks  keeping  its 
mouth,  and  one  or  two  less  marked  inlets.  And  there 
is  another  deeper  gorge  in  that  small  part  of  the  north 
side  of  the  hill  which  also  rises  sheer  from  the  waters. 
This  is  at  the  point  corruptedly  called  Santa  Banana,  Point  of 
more  truly  the  Panagia  of  the  days  when  Christian  Syra-  BonagU. 
cuse  had  not  forgotten  her  own  tongue.  Here  we  have 
a  small  bay,  opening  inland  into  a  deep  and  winding 
combe ;  and  the  hill  is  cleft  in  other  and  inland  points  by 
rocky  passes  of  the  same  kind.  The  hill  of  Syracuse  is  not  Compar- 
high  enough  to  allow  such  long  valleys  of  cliffs  as  pierce  the  Mendip. 
less  rugged  sides  of  Mendip,  the  truer  Sicilian  fellows  of 
which  are  to  be  f oimd  further  south.  Yet  even  here,  to  one 
familiar  with  the  British  range,  the  comparison  suggests 
itself  every  moment.  In  each  alike  the  wall  of  hill,  a  natural 
barrier,  rises  from  the  low  ground  by  the  waters.     To  the 
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osif.  iv.  low  ground  by  the  Oreat  Harbour  the  hill  seems  indeed  a 
barrier^  fencing  off  the  world  to  the  north^  whose  being  is 
suggested  only  by  Thymbris  stretching  away  from  its 
southern  bluff  and  by  the  snowy  balk  of  ^Etna  rising  in 
solitary  greatness  above  alL  Memorable  indeed  in  the  his- 
tory of  Sicily  and  the  world  has  been  that  long  and  rocky 
hill  over  which  advancing  Syracuse  spread  itself  step  by  step. 
For  the  hill  as  a  whole  it  is  hard  to  find  a  name ;  in  Syra- 
cusan  history  it  comes  in  piecemeal^  made  up  of  quarters 

Epipolai  each  of  which  has  a  name  of  its  own.  But  the  western 
part  of  it  at  least  was  known  on  Syracusan  lips  as  Epi' 
polai  ^,  and  the  name  speaks  its  purpose  and  history.  It 
was  no  akropoUs  of  a  city  lying  at  its  foot;  it  was  the 
upland^  the  hill  above^  the  hill  rising  above  or  sloping  down 
to  a  lower  spot  which  gives  the  hill  its  character  and  mean- 
ing. The  hill  of  Syracuse  is  somewhat;  but  the  island  at 
its  foot  is  more. 

The  In    Syracusan    topography  the  word  Island  is  name 

enough ;  even  in  Latin  writers  it  keeps  its  Doric  shape  of 
Nasas  ^.  That  Island  is  the  kernel  and  cradle  of  Syracusan 
history.  It  is  the  oldest  city  and  the  newest.  It  is  the 
first  settlement  of  Archias  before  Syracuse  became  mighty; 
and  now  that  Syracuse  has  ceased  to  be  mighty^  it  is  all 
that  remains  to  be  the  local  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  mainland.  The  shape  of  the  hill^  while  at 
its  east  end  it  rises  sheer  from  the  sea^  leaves  a  wide  piece  of 
flat  ground  to  the  south  of  its  western  part.  To  this  low 
ground  the  Island  is  an  appendage.  An  island  it  was,  by 
the  general  consent  of  all  witnesses,  at  the  time  of  the 
Corinthian  settlement  ^,  and  an  island  it  has  become  again. 

^  See  Appendix  XVII. 

'  JAvj,  XXV.  24;  "  Insula,  qnam  ipd  Ncuon  vooMit.**  That  ia,  the  Latins 
took  down  the  true  natiye  fonoB  from  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants,  Natos, 
Meuana,  Corcyra,  HiIs  sometimes  startles  those  who  are  nsed  only  to 
the  high-polite  Attic. 

'  Nothing  oan  be  clearer  than  the  notice  in  Thupydides,  vi  3;  ^  f^^os 
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But  so  many  cliangCB  have  been  made  at  so  many  times,  chap.  iv. 
the  channel  has  been  so  often  filled  up  with  a  dam  or  yoked 
with  a  bridge^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  were  the 
original  relations  of  land  and  water  at  the  point  where  the 
mainland  and  the  island  come  nearest  together.  But 
something  projects  from  the  mainland  which  we  are 
tempted  to  call  an  isthmus,  and  which  suggests  that^  in 
some  earlier  state  of  things,  the  island  may  have  been 
a  peninsula^  like  Plenmiyrion,  Thapsos,  and  Xiphonia.  It 
is  certain  that  the  sea  has  advanced^  both  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island  itself  and  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  ground^ 
towards  the  Great  Harbour  and  also  towards  the  open  sea. 
Bows  of  scattered  rocks  which  the  waves  have  eaten  away 
from  the  shore^  signs  of  occupation  even  on  rocks  which 
are  now  covered  by  the  waters,  tell  their  own  tale.  The  The  Little 
Lesser  Harbour  of  Syracuse^  the  harbour  known  as  Laiiios'^, 
lying  between  the  mainland^  the  isthmus^  and  the  island^ 
seems  to  have  once  had  a  narrower  mouth  than  it  has 
now  \  The  island  itself  lies  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
hill.  Far  lower  than  the  hill,  but  higher  than  the  low 
ground  between  them^  the  greater  part  of  the  island  con- 
sists of  a  ridge  sloping  down  to  the  water  on  each  side, 
east  and  west.  As  soon  as  it  is  set  tree  from  the  channel, 
isthmus,  mole,  bridge,  which  has  at  any  time  joined  it  to, 
or  parted  it  from,  the  mainland,  it  widens,  and,  before  the 
sea  cut  it  short  to  the  east,  it  was  wider  still.  Then 
it  narrows;  in  its  southern  part,  where,  in  fellowship 
with  the  peninsula  of  PlSmmyrion,  it  watches  over  the 

ky  ^  WW  obiciri  wtpuckviofAhnj  i)  w6?as  i)  ^wr6s  iarar.    Of  ibe  yarioos  artificial 
changes  which  haye  taken  place  we  shall  speak  afterwards. 

^  The  name  Aj&kkios  comes  from  Diod6ro8,  xiv.  7.    The  two  havens  are 
well  marked  by  Ovid,  Met.  v.  407  ; 

*'  Et  qua  fiacohiadee  bimari  gens  orta  Corintho, 
Inter  inseqaales  posuerunt  moenia  portus.'* 
*  This  seems  plain  from  the  appearances  of  the  rocks.    The  sea  has  clearly 
encroached.    See  Topografia,  a8 ;  Lnpos,  25. 
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No  akro- 
polis  of 
Syracuse. 


Misuse  of 
the  name. 


mouth  of  the  Great  Harboiir,  it  becomes  narrow  indeed^ 
and  ends  in  a  small  part  trending  to  the  east.  As  the 
only  part  of  Syracuse  which  is  now  covered  with  buildings^ 
buildings  so  often  shining  white  in  the  Sicilian  sanlight^ 
the  Island  holds  a  place  in  the  general  view  quite  beyond 
its  real  size.  On  the  map  we  see  how  small  it  is  as  com- 
pared^ not  only  with  the  hill  as  a  wbiole^  but  with  some  of 
the  divisions  into  which  the  hill  was,  in  the  progress  of 
settlement,  parcelled  out.  Of  the  many  cities  which  grew 
to  make  up  the  mighty  whole  of  Syracuse  ^,  the  city  on  the 
Island  was  not  the  greatest.  Yet  it  was  the  h^ad  and 
centre  of  all.  The  Island  is  physically  a  satellite  of  the 
hill ;  yet  the  hill  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Island,  not 
the  Island  the  fortunes  of  the  hill.  The  life  of  the  Island 
was  older  than  the  life  of  the  hill ;  it  has  also  been  the 
more  lasting. 

The  choice  of  the  Island  for  a  settlement,  and  its  relation 
to  the  height  that  rises  above  it,  mark  how  far  the  Greek 
settlers  in  Sicily  had  advanced  beyond  the  earlier  choice  of 
sites,  both  in  Greece  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  by  chance 
that  the  founder  of  Naxos  had  planted  his  colony  all  but 
in  the  sea,  with  the  waves  roimd  it  on  every  side  but  one. 
Archias  went  a  step  further;  he  planted  his  colony  in  the 
sea  itself.  Syracuse,  like  Corinth,  has  two  havens;  yet 
the  site  of  the  colony  is  a  contrast  indeed  to  the  site  of  the 
mother-city.  There  is  nothing  at  Syracuse  answering  to 
the  great  stronghold  of  Corinth,  the  height  of  Akrokorin- 
thos.  There  is  nothing  answering  even  to  such  a  lowlier 
akropolis  as  that  of  Athens.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
topographical  nomenclature  of   Syracuse  that  the   word 

^  Four  in  Cioero,  Yerres,  iv,  55.  Five  in  Strabo,  vi.  a.  Does  the  phrase 
li(ya\ow6\itf  &  XvpdKOffoi  in  Pindar  (Pyth.  ii.  i)  refer  to  the  beginning  of 
this  process  under  Geldn,  or  b  it  simply  "  Syracuse  that  great  city  **  ?  In 
Pyth.  Tii  I  we  have  al  fAtyakow6kits  'ABwat,  which  it  would  be  a  little 
forced  to  apply  to  the  awoiKiuts  of  Attica,  while  to  the  city  of  Athens  it 
would  hardly  apply  tiU  Hadrian's  day. 
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akropolis  and  other  equivalent  names  are  often  applied  to  chap.  iv. 
the  lowest  of  the  main  quarters  of  the  city.  In  a  Greek 
town  of  the  elder  type  the  highest  part  was  the  strongest 
part,  and  commonly  the  oldest  part,  the  part  of  the  city 
which  contained  its  most  ancient  and  honoured  temples. 
At  Syracuse  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  the  part  ever 
chosen  for  its  chief  stronghold,  was  the  lower  ground  of 
the  Island  itself.  The  Island  was  what  the  hill  was  at 
Athens,  what  the  soaring  mountain  was  at  Corinth.  And 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  strongest  part  of  a  town  as  its 
highest  point  was  so  strong  that  at  Syracuse  the  words 
aira  and  akropolis  are  constantly,  however  inappropriately, 
applied  to  the  Island  ^. 

The  city  of  Archias  was  Syracuse,  and  that  name  spread  The  lelaDd 
itself  wider  and  wider  with  every  expansion  of  the  city^^^^l^^, 
which  he  founded.     But  the  Island  itself,  as  an  island,  <'^^- 
seems  never  to  be  so  called.     Its  proper  name  in  every 
Greek    mouth    was    Oriygia^  a   name   which   we   might 
represent  in  our  own  tongue  by  Quail-ey  ^.     In  that  name 
lurks  all   that  was   most   revered  in   the    religious   and 
legendary  history  of  the  spot.     The  name  carries  us  back  Sisterhood 
to  the  very  birth-place  of  the  Delian  goddess ;  the  Syra-  ^        ^ 
cusan  Island  was  hailed  as  the  bed  of  Artemis,  the  sister 
of  Delos.     It  was  hailed  too  as  the  worshipful  breathing-  Legend  of 
place    of  Alpheios*;    and    the  legend  of  Alpheios  and^nd^e- 
Arethousa  in  the  Island  of  Syracuse  has  become  hardly  *^o"8a. 
less  famous  in   Sicilian  mythology  than  the  legend  of 

^  See  among  other  placet,  Dioddroe,  xiv.  7 ;  Plutarch,  Dion,  a8,  29,  30. 
'  The  various  places  called  'Oprvyia  in  different  parts  are  collected  by 
Holm  (Topografia,  145 ;  Lupus,  61).    It  is  only  the  Delian  Ortygia  that 
concerns  us  in  Sicily. 
*  Pindar,  Nem.  I.  i ; 

d/i9V€Vfia  iT€fAvor  *A\<pfod 

kkHvav  'Xvpaieo<T<jav  0aAo9,  "^Oprv^ia^ 

i4fj»ior  *Apr4fu9os, 

VOL.   I.  A  a 
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CHAP.  IV.  Aiddneus  and  Persephonfl  bj  the  Lake  Peigasa^.    The 

ingenioas  comparer  of  legends  might  rule  that  the  two 

tales  were  in  their  origin  the  same^  and  the  two  un- 

Ompari-    doubtedly  spring  from  the  same  source.     Like  all  Sicilian 

^ei^nd  *^^>  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Sicilian  beUefs,  they  both  tell  of  the 

of  Henna,   powers  beneath  the  earth;  only  in  the  Syracusan  l^^d 

the  waters  that  are  beneath  the  earth  sapplant  alike  the 

fire  and  the  nether  darkness.     The  two  taken  together 

show  us  two  sides  of  Sicilian  belief.     Li  the  legend  of 

Henna  the  maiden  is  carried  away  from  the  central  spot 

of  Old-Sicilian  ground,  the  very  hearth  of  aU  Sikel  life. 

In  the  legend  of  Syracuse  she  makes  her  way  from  old 

Hellas  to  the  most  famous  spot  in  the  history  of  the 

Sikeliot.     That  is^  the  legend  of  Persephone  is  a  piece 

of  local  Sikel  belief  decked  out  by  Greek  imagination; 

Fountain    the  legend  of  Arethousa  was  wrought  on  Sicilian  soil  and 

thotuft.       adapted  to  a  Sicilian  spot^  but  it  was  wrought,  as  a  tale^  out 

of  purely  Hellenic  elements.  The  legend  has  gathered  round 

the  most  marked  natural  feature  of  the  Syracusan  island, 

the  greatest  of  not  a  few  springs  that  bubble  up  to  its 

surface.     The  sweet  fountain  so  near  the  sea,  needed  in 

Cicero's  day  a  wall  to  shelter  it  against  the  waters  of  the 

Great  Harbour^,  and  in  the  days  of  William  the  Good  the 

shock  of  an  earthquake — the  stroke  of  Poseiddn  it  would 

have  been  called  in  earlier  days — broke  down  the  barrier, 

^  Arethoasa  lapplies  a  periphrase  for  SyracoBe  in  the  orade  in 
Athenaios,  yiL  8 ; 

twmv  BtffffaXuc^f  Aaje€9aiftoyirjv  rf  tvmuWo, 
Mpas  8*  ot  wivovuiy  iMkap  moX^  *Ap€$oiMnji. 

*  Cicero,  YerroB, iv.  53 ;  "In hac  inaula eztrema est  fona aquae duldf ,^cai 
nomen  Arethusa  est,  incredibili  magniludine,  plemfldmiiB  piscium,  qui 
flnotu  totos  operiretnr,  nisi  munitione  ac  mole  lapidum  a  mari  disjunctus 
esaet.**  According  to  DiodOros,  v.  3,  the  fish  were  holy  and  might  not  be 
eaten ;  Upol  Svrts  mi  SBucroi  AvBp^ots, 

It  is  a  relief  when  Holm  (Topografia,  160 ;  Lupus,  77)  allows  us  to  belieye 
that  Arethousa  really  is  a  fountain,  and  not,  as  Schubring  (Bewasserung, 
pp.  607,  633-633  b)  will  haye  it,  a  mere  watercourse. 
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and  the  salt  waves  made  their  way  among  the  pure  waters  ^.  obap.  iv. 

Hard  by  the  shore^  another  fresh  spring  is  said  to  bubble 

up  amid  the  waters  of  the  harbour  itself'.     To  the  Greek 

mind  the  nearness  of  the  two  suggested  a  l^end;  some 

mythical  relation  must  be  found  to  bring  them  together^ 

and  the  well-known  story  arose. 

As  the  tale  is  commonly  told^  Arethousa,  one  of  the  Alpheioe 

attendant  nymphs  of  Artemis,  flees  from  the  pursuit  of  thouwu  " 

the  river-god  Alpheios  in  Pefoponngsos.     Changed  by  her 

mistress  into  a  watery  shape,  she  flows  under  or  through 

the  waves  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  comes  to  the  upper  world 

again  in  the   Sicilian  Ortygia*.     Alpheios   follows;    in 

proof  of  the  legend  it  was  gravely  said  that  cups  and  other 

objects  thrown  into  the  waters  of  the  Peloponnesian  stream 

had  been  known  to  come  again  to  light  in  the  Syracusan 

fountain^.     Science  came  to  the  help  of  the  story;  in  aSdentific 

land  of  katahothray  where  it  was  not  uncommon  for  streams  tj^."*^ 

to  hide  themselves  in  the  earth  and  to  show  themselves 

again,  often  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  was  argued  with 

all  the  philosophy  of  the  time  that  a  river  might  in  this  sort 

make  its  way  by  an  underground  course  from  Elis  to  Sicily  ^. 

^  To  ihis  Hago  Falcandiu  allades  (ap.  Maratori,  Scriptt.  vii.  255) ;  "Yob 
tibi  foDB  celebriB  et  pneolari  nominis  Arethmay  qaiB  ad  banc  devolata  et 
miseriam  at  qme  poetaram  Bolebas  carmina  modalari,  nuno  Tbeatoniooram 
ebrietatem  mitiges  et  eorom  servias  foeditatL  Ideone  solum  natale  fugiens 
et  immenfa  maris  spatia  longis  tractibuB  lubter  labens  in  dvltate  Syra- 
cosana  caput  attoUis,  proximoque  man  influens  Alpb»am,  qaem  ante  fiige- 
ras,  in  majori  portu  se  tibi  immisoentem  offendia?*' 

*  See  Topogprafii^  161 ;  Lupus»  77,  259. 

'  Holm  has  coUected  aU  these  stories  in  the  aeotion  which  begins  in 
Topografia,  153 ;  Lapus,  69. 

*  Strabo  (yi.  a.  4)  teUs  the  story,  and  adds,  rtttfufpiovmu  91  roiodroit 
Ticl,  Koui  yAp  <fndKfpf  rivd  iicw€<rovaa»  tls  rdr  worap/biy  M/ucof  h  'OXv/nri^ 
9tvpo  di'cycx^i'm  cit  ri)v  Mp4iyip^'  ical  $okov(r$cu  dw6  rw  kv  'OKvfAwiq 
fiovSwyiwv,  The  story  came  from  Ibykos.  See  the  fragment  in  Bergk,  iii 
244,  from  the  Scholiast  on  Theokritos.  Cf.  Seneca,  Qaest.  Nat  iit  26.  It  is 
less  easy  to  understand  the  ceremony  described  by  Pausanias  (vii.  24.  3)  at 
Aigion  ;  Kan^iofwrtt  wofA  rijf  $€Ov  [Somjplof]  wifx/Mtra  kwtxwpia,  ditpiatrtv  h 
$6ka<ratLV,  ir^/ivciv  ik  ry  Iv  "Xvpaitovfjms  'Ap^ov<ry  ^acly  adrd, 

'  Strabo,  after  the  passage  quoted  above,  goes  on  into  a  bng  dissertation. 
AB,  % 
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CHAP.  nr.   No   higher  tribute  can  be  paid   to  the  impress  which 
the  legend  had  made  upon  men's  minds   than  that  it 
should  in  this  way  have  become  the  subject  of  scientific 
Earlier       apology.     And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  legend  was  in 
truth  suggested  by  the  physical  phsenomena  of  the  country ; 
a  fancy  as  ingenious  as  that  of  the  Greek  might  have 
Arethoufla  adomed  the  katabothron  of  the  Trebcnitza  or  that  of  the 
Artemia.     Axe  with  a  tale  equally  graceful.     But  Arethousa  the 
nymph  is  but,  so  to   speak,  a  ^fragment  of  her  divine 
mistress.     The  tale  of  her  rough  wooing  by  the  river-god 
is  but  a  softening  down  of  earlier  forms  of  the  tale  in 
which  the  Delian  goddess  herself  is  the  object  of  the 
presumptuous  love,   perhaps   of    the  river-god   Alpheios, 
perhaps  of  a  mere  mortal  hunter  of  his  name  ^.     A  mis- 
understood epithet,  the  name  of  Artemis  Alpheiaia,  the 
giver  of  wealth  or  abundance,  most  likely  suggested  the 
thought  of  Alpheios ;  the  dignity  of  the  goddess  was  saved 
by  putting  the  nymph  in  her  place. 
Settlement      The  first  form  of  the  legend  thus  grew  up  in  old  Greece, 
at^ra^  It  put  on  new  features  when  the  Greek  settlers  brought 
cuBe.  their  Artemis  with  them  into  Sicily.    We  get  a  glimpse  of 

the  powers  that  were  there  before  her.  The  nymphs  or 
goddesses  of  the  Syracusan  island  yielded  its  possession  to 
their  more  powerful  Hellenic  sister.     At  her  bidding,  one 

The  devoat  PausaDias  (v.  7. 3)  believee,  on  the  strength  of  the  oracle  given  to 
MytkelloB  (see  above,  p.  338),  which  otherwise  he  might  not  have  preserved 
for  us.  Ovid,  who  makes  Alpheios  and  Arethousa  tell  their  own  story  in 
Met.  V.  487  et  seqq.,  gets  half  sdentifio  in  Pont.  ii.  la  37. 

^  In  Pausanias,  v.  7.  a,  Alpheios  is  Mip  BtjptvTTfi  who  is  changed  into  a 
river.  He  is  the  lover  of  Arethousa.  In  vi.  aa.  9  Alpheios,  seemingly  the 
river-god,  is  the  lover  of  Artemis  herself.  So  in  the  fragment  of  Telesilla  in 
Beigk,  iii  380 ; 

(U^  'Aprc/uf ,  Z  Kopai, 

^ciryoiaa  r^  *Akip€6v. 
The  story  dearly  arose  to  account  for  the  epithet  *A\0<ta/a  given  to  the 
goddess.  It  appears  in  another  form  'AX^oi^  in  Strabo,  viii.  3.  i  a,  where 
he  breaks  forth  into  the  curious  remark,  /moti)  8*  itrrtw  ^  7$  [Ells]  watm 
'ApT€fu<riwp  re  teal  *A^po9ifflwy  icdl  Nv/i^aW  If  dkataw  dy$iaMt,  &s  t6  voX^ 
Sect  ri^r  ^v^piwf. 
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version  said,  they  threw  up  from  the  earth  the  cold  foun-  chap.  iv. 
tain  of  Arethoosa,  as  other  nymphs,  at  the  bidding  of 
Athene,  threw  up  the  warm  baths  of  Himera  to  refresh 
the  wearied  H^rakles^.  This  version  knows  nothing  of 
Alpheios,  nothing  of  the  maiden  Arethousa;  it  is  most 
likely  the  earliest  local  form.  A  more  romantic  fancy 
gradually  worked  the  legend  into  the  shape  in  which 
we  are  familiar  with  it.  In  Syracusan  history,  as  dis-^ 
tinguished  from  legend  and  poetry,  the  value  of  the 
whole  tale  and  of  the  name  lies  in  the  witness  which 
it  bears  to  the  early  worship  of  Artemis  on  the  spot. 
The  name  of  Ortygia  is  not  confined  to  the  Delian  and  the  ReUtion  to 
Syracusan  island ;  but  it  is  the  Delian  and  the  Syracusan 
Ortygia  which  are  emphatically  sisters.  The  name  is  simply 
transferred  from  Delos  to  Sicily.  Some  landing  of  the  tired 
quails  on  their  flight  from  Africa  may  have  suggested  the 
transfer;  but  any  further  research  into  the  name  and  its 
origin  is  the  affair  of  Delian  and  not  of  Syracusan  anti- 
quaries. That  Ortygia  was,  as  the  alleged  oracle  to 
Archias  implies,  a  name  of  the  island  older  than  the 
Corinthian  settlement  cannot  be  believed  for  a  moment^. 
The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  its  appearance  there 
is  the  late  date  of  the  alleged  oracle. 

Ortygia  then,  the  name  of  the  Island,  is  a  Greek  name 
given  to  it  by  its  Greek  settlers,  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
of  D^los.     Syracuse,  in  its  various  forms  and  spellings.  Name  of 
always  the  name  of  the  city,  never  the  name  of  the  Island,  ^^^*^ ' 
is  far  less  easy  to  explain.     In  its  oldest  use,  it  takes, 
like  so  many  other  Greek  cities,  the  plural  form^.     As 

^  Diod.  y.  3.  He  speaki  of  Himera,  and  adds ;  1^  8*  'Aprtfuy  rifir  h 
rats  Xvpcuco^ffcus  rrjaov  Xa$up  vapd  twv  $ewy,  Hiv  dw*  itetlvrjs  *Oprvyiav  {nt6 
re  T&v  xfl^f^  *^  '''^  dyOp&nrw  Ai^fui<r$tt<ra».  dftoicas  9i  seai  icard  1^ 
vrffjov  ravrrjVt  dvttvai  rdj  Ni;/i^at  ra^raSj  x^^i^t^^^^  ""V  '^P^^l**^t  {wpanpf 
frfjyffi^  rifr  bvofw.{oiihfrpf  *Kpi$ov<jay. 

*  See  above,  p.  338. 

'  Holm  (G.  S.  386)  ooUectB  the  variooB  shapes  of  the  name,  and  gives 
three  singulars,  "SvpoKovuaa,  XvpoMovaa^  XvpiMoatu    He  does  not  give  re* 
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its  mean- 
ing. 


CHAP.  IV,  for  its  spelling,  the  vowels  naturally  vary  according  to 
ita forms;  date  and  dialect,  but  it  is  certain  that  for  a  long  time^ 
Syracuse,  like  its  metropolis,  kept  that  Semitic  consonant 
which  the  later  Greek  tongue  dropped  *•  As  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  it  has  often  been  held  that  it  came  from 
the  neighbouring  marsh  of  Syrakd ;  but  if  we  accept  this 
derivation,  we  shall  simply  have  to  explain  the  name  of  the 
marsh,  instead  of  the  name  of  the  city  ^.  The  name  Syracuse 
has  no  obvious  Greek  meaning;  we  may  assimie  it  to  be 
a  name  older  than  the  Greek  settlement,  a  name  answering 
to  Chicago,  not  a  name  answering  to  Boston.  Only  the 
question  here  comes  up,  In  what  language  are  we  to  look 
for  the  meaning  of  the  name  ?  Our  slight  stock  of  Sikel 
words  does  not  help  us;  we  have  no  Latin  word  so  clearly 
akin  to  the  name  of  Syracuse  as  gelu  and  gelidus  are  to  the 
name  of  Gela.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  name 
bestowed  by  Phcenician  settlers,  in  whose  tongue  the  word 
might  easily  mean  eoHem,  and  it  may  be  that,  like  the 
Ostmen  in  Ireland,  they  so  spoke  of  themselves  in  their 
own  tongue.  If  so,  the  name  of  Syracuse  may  haply  be  akin 
to  the  name  of  its  Saracen  masters  in  far  distant  times  ^. 


ferencee,  and  in  his  later  work  (Top.  148 ;  Lnpos,  65)  he  speaks  of  the 
singular  form  as  Bysantine.  It  is  certainly  used  by  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitnSy  De  Them.  ii.  (iii.  59,  ed.  B<mn).  But  Holm  also  refers  to  the 
place  where  Strabo  (viii.  5.  3)  discusses  abbreviated  forms,  and  quotes  Epi- 
oharmoB  as  using  Ivptudj  for  XvpoKcvcas.  So  the  Etymologioon  Magnum  (see 
Lorenz,  Epicharmos,  287),  who  quotes  the  phrase  ras  kKuvos  lSvp(ucc9t,  as 
dwofioXf  iic  Tov  ^vpaKo6aas.  But,  as  Holm  truly  says,  Xtfpcutovs  is  the  geni- 
tive of  ^vpaxit,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  swamp. 

^  The  coins  have  2VBAQOZION,  at  least  down  to  GelAn's  day ;  but  there 
are  hardly  any  from  right  to  lefU 

'  This  is  at  least  suggested  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  in  the  article 
Sv^aiRHHrcu,  icol  Xlfjortf  ff  Tts  jmXcrroi  SvyMucd^.  In  the  article  *AKp6iyawT€t 
he  makes  Syracuse  called  from  a  riv»r,  Skymnos  (aSi)  says  more  dis- 
tinctly; 

dw6  r^  6/i6p<nf  Xlfonp  \a0o6ffas  roi^/m 
txb  ifvy  ^vpaMo6cas  waff  a^roit  KiyofUras, 

'  Lnpus,  Die  Stadt  Syrakus  im  Alterthum,  p.  I.  The  word  meant 
most  be  Shariiim,  one  of  the  endless  derivations  given  for  the 
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More  important  than  the  origin  of  the  name  is  the  obap.  iv. 
earliest  use  of  it.  What  and  where  was  the  oldest  Syra-  Spiend  of 
cuse?  In  its  historical  use  the  name  accompanies  the 
city  in  its  growth  and  its  decline.  In  the  earliest  times  to 
which  we  can  look  back,  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  con- 
fined to  the  Island,  and  it  is  so  now  again.  In  inter- 
mediate times  the  name  has  spread  with  the  city  over  the 
whole  space  of  Achradina  and  Epipolai  Yet  it  is  the  Theory  of 
belief  of  a  modem  scholar  to  whom  Sicilian  history  owes  oitj,  orty^ 
much  ^  that  the  orig^inal  Syracuse,  strictly  so  called,  the  ^,^^ 
first  abode  of  Greek  settlers  that  bore  the  name,  arose,  not 
on  the  island  of  Ortygia  but  on  the  mainland  of  Sicily, 
and  not  on  any  part  of  the  ground  which  was  at  any  time 
covered  by  the  Syracuse  of  recorded  history.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  the  name,  as  the  name  of  an  abode  of  Greeks, 
is  as  old  as  the  first  Corinthian  settlement,  but  it  was  not  at 
first  borne  by  the  city  on  Ortygia.  Two  points,  we  are  told, 
were  occupied,  one  on  the  island,  the  other  on  the  main- 
land, and  it  is  to  the  point  on  the  mainland  that  the  name 
Syracuse  strictly  belongs.  This  tradition  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  legendary  shape  in  the  story  of  the  two  Sicilian- 
bom  daughters  of  Archias,  Ortygia  and  Syrakousa  '.  The 
plural  form  of  the  city  is  held  to  point  to  the  union  of  two 
originally  distinct  posts.  Yet  the  plural  form  is  found 
in  the  case  of  other  cities  where  there  is  no  such  special 
reason,  and  the  name  of  Syracuse  does  not  invariably  take 
the  plural  form.  The  legendary  pedigree  proves  still  less; 
Ortygia  daughter  of  Archias  is  a  very  clumsy  invention. 

Saraeen,  See  Reinftncl,  Invasioii  de8  Sarraziiii  en  France,  231 ;  Amari, 
MasnlmAni  in  Sidlia,  i  76. 

'  This  theory  is  put  forward  by  Holm,  G.  S.  125,  388,  less  positively  in 
his  later  woi^  Topografia,  150;  Lnpos,  66. 

*  These  daughters  oome,  in  strange  company,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
story  of  Archias  in  Plutarch,  Am.  Nanr.  a ;  Sv^curot;<Tas  iicrurt,  *arj^p  M 
ytp6iMtwot  iyravOa  $vyaripeait  8v<iV,  'OfnvyUu  r§  Ktd  :ivp(uco6<y<nit,  ^d  rov 
TifXi*^  9oKo^€pnu,    See  aboye,  p.  344. 
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CHAP.  IT.  Yet  the  theory  is  not  to  be  altogether  cast  aside.  It  is 
certain  that  Syracuse  held  from  the  beginning  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  Peraia  which  island  cities  com- 
monly held  on  the  neighbouring  coast.  Where  the  island 
and  the  city  were  the  same  things  the  whole  territory  of 

Poliohn*.  the  commonwealth  was  Peraia.  It  is  not  wonderful  then 
that  Syracuse  possessed  from  very  early  times  an  inhabited 
and  defended  outpost  at  some  distance  from  the  Island^  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  successive  enlargements  of  the  city 
on  the  hill. 

The  site  of  which  we  have  to  speak  can  hardly  be  described 
without  using  words  which  seem  too  great  for  the  real  scale 
of  things.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  the 
point  of  Daskftn^  which  parts  the  harbour  into  two  bays^ 
forms  the  end  of  what  we  may  call  a  peninsula^  standing 
in  advance  of  the  higher  ground  to  the  south.  It  is 
parted  by  a  kind  of  inlet  of  the  marshy  land  to  the  north — 
now  partly  occupied  as  salt-pits — from  a  small  table-land 
further  inland^  which  also  forms  an  advanced  part  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  higher  ground.  To  one  coming  from 
the  north  this  table-land  rises  like  a  steep  but  not  lofty 
wall  above  the  marshy  ground  on  two  sides  of  it.  Its 
northern  face^  where  it  looks  down  on  the  wide  marsh  of 
Lysimeleia  and  the  main  stream  of  Anapos^  is  broken  by 
more  than  one  small  combe  or  gully^  and  to  the  west  it 
ends   in  a  projecting  horn,  matching  the  peninsula  of 

Kyia*.  Daskdn  on  the  other  side.  To  the  west  it  looks  on  the 
fiunous  stream  and  fount  of  Kyana^  the  tributary  which 
joins  Anapos  from  the  south-west^  as  it  winds  its  way 
through  the  marsh  of  Syrakd.  It  once  too  looked  down  on 
the  temple  of  Kyana  on  the  slightly  rising  ground  beyond 
their  stream^.  This  table-land  was  occupied  by  an  out- 
post of  the  Syracusan  commonwealth^  known  as  PolicAna, 

'  That  temple  wm  lately  dug  out  and  oovered  up  agaixL    See  Gavallari, 
La  Sicilia  Artistioa  ed  Aichedogicai  April,  iSSS,  p.  ad 
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the  Littleton  or  small  city.     On  several  points  of  the  hill  chap.  iv. 
there  are  signs  of  buildings^  and  on  a  central  and  almost  The  Olym- 
peninsular  point,  sheltered  by  the  projecting  horn  to  the  P***^' 
west^  stood  the  renowned  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus^  one  of 
the  oldest  temples  of  Syracuse,  marked  by  the  two  shat- 
tered columns  which  still  remain.     The  modem  road  keeps 
nearer  to  the  water,  and  moimts  the  table-land  some  way 
to  the  east  of  the  columns.     The  new-made  railway  runs 
to  the  west  of  all,  between  the  high  ground  and  the  stream 
of  Kyana.     But  the  ancient  road^  the  fiunous  road  from  The  Helo- 
Syracuse  to   Heloron,  which  is   shown  by  marks   of  an 
ancient  bridge^  to  have  crossed  the  Anapos  at  a  higher 
point  than  the  present  one^  passed  over  the  hill  almost 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  columns.     The  hollow  way 
is  cut  deep  in  the  rock,  with  remains  of  tombs  in  the  native 
wall,  as  other  tombs  are  f  oimd  in  the  hill-side^  pointing  to 
occupation  earlier  than  the  Corinthian  settlement.     That 
Polichna  was  occupied  early^  and  was  not  a  mere  offshoot 
from  the  enlarged  Syracuse  of  later  times,  is  proved  by  the 
presence  of  the  temple  ^.    The  outpost  must  have  had  some  Wm  Po- 
name  from  the  beginning;  the  name  of  Polichna  could fi„t%ra^ 
hardly  have  been  given  to  it  till  the  present  Syracuse  *<^«^ 
had  altogether  outstripped  it.     But  it  may  be  that^  under 
some  other  name^  this  Polichna^  overlooking  the  marsh  of 
Syrako^   really  was  the  first  Syraiousa,  twin  settlement 

'  This  b  the  sucoeesor  of  the  bridge  destroyed  in  Thacydides,  vi.  66, 
bat  built  up  agun  before  c.  loi.  The  fTAgment  left  cannot  be  earlier  than 
Bom&n  times. 

>  See  on  the  Olympieion,  Top.  34,  166,  379 ;  Lupus,  24,  84,  284.  It  is 
dearly  older  than  the  coming  of  Hippokratds  in  Herod,  vii.  154,  and  the 
fragment  of  Dioddros'  tenth  book  (p.  80,  Dindorf),  of  which  I  shall  have 
to  speak  again.  But  it  is  farther  argued  that  the  temple  was  the  place 
where  the  register  of  the  Syracusan  citizens  was  kept,  and  that  a  temple 
altogether  apart  from  the  city  would  not  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
This  rests  wholly  on  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Nik.  14),  which  I  shaU 
examine  in  its  proper  place,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  prove 
anything  of  the  kind. 
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CHAP.  IV.  with  Ortygia  on  the  Island.  It  may  have  sunk  to  the 
estate  of  a  Polickna  as  the  citj^  or  rather  the  cities,  on 
the  hill^  grew  and  multiplied.  The  theory  is  ingenious 
and  not  unlikely;  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  such  a  point. 

Archias  then  occupied  the  Island*  He  occupied  also  at 
least  an  outpost^  perhaps  something  more,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Great  Harbour.  At  the  condition  of  the  hill 
ArohiaB  we  are  left  to  guess.  We  are  told  expressly  that  Archias 
SikX''"*  ^ve  the  Sikels  out  of  the  Island  ^  This  is  what  we 
should  have  taken  for  gpunted.  The  colony  was  planted 
.in  a  Sikel  land^  where  the  Sikan  could  have  been  remem- 
bered only  as  a  race  that  had  withdrawn  to  more  western 
dwellings.  Sikel  inhabitants  still  lived  on  in  the  territory 
which  had  become  Syracusan^  in  the  character  of  subjects 
tilling  for  foreign  masters  the  lands  which  had  once  been 
their  own  ^.  And  their  works  stiU  abide^  though  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  pronounce  of  any  prsB-Hellenic  remains 
Sikd  that  they  may  not  be  prse-Sikel  as  welL  The  tombs  cut 
in  the  rock  which  in  so  many  places  in  Sicily  mark  the 
presence  of  the  earlier  races^  abound  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Syracuse,  and  even  within  its  later  walls.  Among  the 
most  striking  are  those  on  the  rocky  and  now  desolate 
promontory  of  Plfimmyrion,  though  some  have  been  swept 
away  by  those  encroachments  of  the  sea  which  have  so 
largely  changed  the  shape  of  the  coast.  Some  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  hill-side  of  the  Olympieion.  The  road 
that  leads  under  the  southern  side  of  Epipolai,  looking 
immediately  down  on  the  great  swamp,  cuts  through  a 
notable  group  of  them.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill 
are  two  more  such  groups^  a  long  street  of  tombs  just 

"  Thua  vi  5. 

*  On  the  KyUyrioi,  tee  Appendix  XXIIL    Of  oUier  aabject  Sikelf  we 
hikTe  leyenl  notices  in  ThncTdidee,  m  vi  45,  46. 


tombs. 
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above  the  famous  theatre,  and  a  vast  shattered  nekropolis  chap.  iv. 

close  by  the  modem  road  from  Syracuse  to  Catania^.     Of 

some  the  Greek  has  taken  possession  and  has  enriched 

them  with  architectural  details  in  his  own  style,  a  form  of 

plunder  which  has  been  undergone  by   many  an  early 

Christian  sarcophagus  and  many  a  mediseval  brass  ^.     In 

short  the  Sikel  shows  himself  abundantly;  and,  if  he  did 

not  show  himself,  he  might  be  taken  for  granted.     There 

is  a  harder  question  which  meets  us  at  every  turn,  the 

question  of  the  presence  of  the  Phcenician. 

Without  venturing  into  theories  which  can  be  neither  Quertion  of 

proved  nor  disproved,   without  ruling  that  the  name  of  ^j^^j^    2on. 

Syracuse  is  of  Phcenician  origin  and  without  denying  that 

it  may  be,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  island  of  Ortygia, 

the  promontory  of  Plenmiyrion,  the  low  peninsula  of  Thap- 

sos,  are  all  of  them  the  kind  of  spots  which  Thucydides 

speaks  of  the  Phoenicians  as  occupying,  and  from  which  he 

tells  us  that  they  withdrew  before  the  Greeks  *.    A  Phceni-  A  factory 

on  Ort\'flria. 
cian  factory  on  Ortygia  is  exactly  what  he  has  taught  us 

to  look  for.  But  a  mere  factory  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  a  Sikel  occupation  and  dominion  of  the  land.  Mer- 
chants who  sought  only  to  trade  and  not  to  rule  might 
well  be  welcomed  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  spread 
their  tempting  wares.  We  may  conceive  the  Sikel  hold- 
ing his  chief  post  on  the  hill,  and  yet  believe  that  men 
from  Tyre  and  Sidon  dwelled  and  bought  and  sold,  under 
Sikel  protection  or  dominion,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  or 
on  the  peninsula  of  Pl^mmyrion.  The  Greek  came;  he 
subdued  the  Sikel ;  from  the  island  which  he  chose  as  his 
chief  dwelling-place  he  drove  him  out ;  but  he  may  well 

*  See  Top.  147,  333  ;  Lupus,  63,  31a  et^q. 

*  One  of  these  appeftrs  on  the  outside  of  Lupus's  Bearheitunff.  One  is 
wildly  called  the  tomb  of  Timoledn,  another,  yet  more  wildly,  of  Arobi- 
mddds,  quite  foigetting  Cioero*s  description. 

'  Thuo.  Ti  2.    See  above^  p.  14a. 
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CHAP.  IV.   have  allowed  a  factory  of  peaceful  Phcenician  mercliaiits  to 
go  on  under  Greek  dominion  as  thej  had  hitherto  gone  on 
PosBible      under  Sikel  dominion.     Such  an  arrangement  seems  likely 
I^I^^Q^    under  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  and  it  may  draw  some 
Phc^-*"^  slight  corroboration  from  some  facts  in  later  history  which 
ciana.         assuredly  would  not  of  themselves  prove  it.     It  is  clear 
ReUtionB    that^  notwithstanding  the   many  wars  between  Syracuse 
Mid^""*  and  Carthage,  there  was  much  peaceful  intercourse  between 
^•^'        the  two  cities,  and  we  find  cases  in  which  citizens  of  the 
two  are  brought  together  on  terms  which  were  hardly 
usual  between  Greeks  and  barbarians.    We  not  only,  long 
after  this  time,  find  Carthaginian  merchants  living  in  large 
numbers  at  Syracuse  ^,  but  much  later  again  we  find  men 
of  such  mingled  birth  and  breeding  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  we  are  to  speak  of  them  as  Syraeusans  or  as  Cartha- 
ginians 2.    How  these  relations  arose,  whether  from  treaties 
or  from  the  silent  working  of  commercial  ties  at  a  time 
when  Carthage  had  begun  to  play  her  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Sicily,  or  whether  they  were  traditions  handed  down  from 
earlier  Phoenician  times,  it  might  be  hard  to  say.     But  we 
must  remember  that,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an 
abiding  Phcenician  element  in  Greek  Syracuse,  it  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  thoroughly  Greek  character  of  the  settle- 
ment.    The  Phoenician  could  have  dwelled  there  only  as  a 
stranger ;  he  could  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  Syracusan 
commonwealth;  and  his  blood  is  likely  to  have  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  Corinth  far  less  freely  than  the  blood 
of  the  Sikel. 

Legend  of  Another  question  of  Phoenician  influence  at  Syracuse 
arises  out  of  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  local  legends. 
The  name  of  Kyana  figures  in  various  shapes  in  Syracusan 
fancy.     She  appears  as  a  huntr^s  nymph,  first  among  her 

*  Dlod.  xiv.  46. 

'  livy,  xxiv.  6 ;  and  long  before,  Herod,  tu.  166. 
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sisters  ^.     She  appears  also,  by  an  obvious  metaphor,  as  the  chap.  iv. 
lawful  wife  of  the  river  Anapos.     The  matron  nymph 
rebukes  Aiddneus  for  carrying  ofE  Persephonfi ;  she  tells  her 
own  story,  with  what  decorum  the  river-god  had  wooed 
and  won  her^.     The  scene  is  naturally  laid  in  the   lowThefoon- 
ground  by  the  Great  Harbour  ^ ;  there  Aiddneus  cleaves  his  ^^^ 
way  down  to  his  nether  kingdom,  and  Kyana  herself  is 
changed  into  a  fountain  ^.     There  she  still  abides,  sending 
forth  from  her  depth  a  tributary  to  her  husband's  waters, 
that  stream  of  Kyana  where  the  paper-plant  of  Egypt, 
lost  in  its  own  Nile,  still  flourishes.     All  this  surely  is 
Greek  enough ;    the  only  tribute  from  barbarian  lands  is  The 
the  paper-plant  itself,  the  gift  most  likely  of  Macedonian  P*Py^^' 
Ptolemies^.     Presently  a  more  dangerous  figure  steps  in.  Presence  of 
Herakl^,  in  his  wanderings,  reaches  the  spot  and  hears  the  ^ 

tale.  He  sacrifices  to  DSmetfir  and  the  Kore.  To  Kyana 
herself  he  devotes  the  goodliest  bull  in  his  herd,  and  leaves 
his  command  to  the  men  of  the  place — Sikans,  not  Sikels, 
in  those  early  days — ^to  keep  up  a  yearly  feast  to  Kyana 

^  Glandian,  De  Rapt.  Pros.  ii.  6i.    See  Appendix  XI. 

•  Ovid,  Met.  v.  414 ; 

....'<  Nee  longing  ibitis,  inquit ; 
Non  potes  invitae  Cereris  gener  ease.    Boganda, 
Non  rapienda  fnit;  quod  ri  componere  magnis 
Parva  mihi  fas  est;   et  me  dilexit  Anapis. 
Exorata  tamen,  nee,  nt  hoc,  exterrita  nupsi. 
Dixit,  et  in  partes  diversas  bracliia  tendons, 
Obstitit." 
Cf.  Fasti,  iv.  468 ;  Pont.  ii.  10.  26. 
'  The  topography  is  marked  in  Met.  y.  409 ; 

"Est  medium  Cyanes  et  PissesB  Arethusse, 
Quod  ooit  angustis  inolusom  comibus  sequor. 
Hio  fuit  a  oujus  stagnum  quoque  nomine  dictum  est. 
Inter  Sicelidas  Cyane  celeberrima  nymphas, 
Qnigite  que  medio  summa  tonus  exstitit  alvo." 

*  Met  y.  420  et  seqq.    Claudian,  iii.  190,  246,  is  less  dear. 

'  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  presence  in  Sicily  is  due  to 
the  friendship  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  second  Hierdn.  Otherwise 
we  might  think  that  some  stray  Sikel  had  brought  it  back  from  the  great 
Egyptian  expedition. 
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cBAP.  IV.  with  all  worship  ^.  Herakles,  we  are  told,  must  be  Melkart ; 
no  Hellenic  fancy  could^  in  any  tale^  have  brought  in  a 
Legend  of  bull  without  some  barbarian  help  K  And  the  case  is  held  to 
Kyi^^.  be  strengthened  wh^i  something  like  a  human  sacrifice 
can  be  connected  with  the  name  of  Kyana.  In  this 
version^  to  be  sure^  she  is  no  nymph  or  goddess^  but  a 
mere  mortal  maiden  of  Syracuse.  Her  father  Kyanippos 
— ^his  name  suggests  the  horses  of  Aiddneus — alone  among 
the  men  of  Syracuse^  fails  to  sacrifice  to  Dionysos.  The 
offended  deity  punishes  him  with  a  fit  of  drunkenness^ 
during  the  influence  of  which  he  offers  violence  to  his  own 
daughter  in  the  dark^.  She  takes  off  the  ring  of  her 
unknown  ravisher  and  gives  it  to  her  nurse  to  keep.  A 
plague  follows;  the  Pythia  bids  that  the  impious  one 
should  be  sacrificed.  How  Kyanippos  was  known  to  be  the 
impious  one  we  are  not  told;  but  presumably  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  ring  *  On  this  his  daughter  drags  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head ;  she  slays  him  with  her  own  hand  and 
slays  herself  upon  his  corpse  *.    We  are  told,  rather  hardly 

^  Diod.  iv.  2$ ;  *Hpcur\^  kymiekoi/Kvos  rj^  ^/etkka^  ical  KaToyn^oof  cit 
TJ^  vw  oZaaof  Xvpcucoalwy  ft6\i¥  [it  oould  only  have  been  the  IIoXixMi]>  koL 
wv$6/Ji«vos  rd  ftvOokoywi/upa  motA  rifr  rffs  KSptft  dfnrayfjyt  titBhs  iOwr4  re  rcut 
$(€us  fAtyoKowpcwSn  tctd  (Is  rifi^  Kuai^y  t^k  KaXXurTtCovra  rwr  raCfwv  ico0a- 
yiras  Miridct^c  $v(i¥  ro^  kyx<»p^ovs  tear  inain^  ry  KSpjf  ical  wp6s  t§  Kvayp 
XaiittpSn  &yu¥  irarffyvply  re  mt  ^vciav.  The  phrmse  cts  r^  Kvcu^  nuiy 
suggest  the  notion  of  throwing  the  bull  into  the  fountain ;  bnt  the  thought 
is  not  pleasant. 

^  So  naturally,  Movers,  ii.  a.  325.    Also  Holm,  G.  S.  i  81,.  Sa. 

'  Plut.  Parall.  19.  He  quotes  Ddsitheos ;  Ir  rf  rplr^  XuetXacw.  6  $*hs 
{Ai6vwros]  6pyur$€lf  lUOrpf  MffMpjfi  Mtd  h  t6w^  fftcortipf  ri^  tftryaWpa 
kfiidtrcero  Kv6inj¥, 

*  This  is  not  quite  dear.  The  words  run  ;  4  ^  ^>^  ^okt^Kiw  vfpicXo- 
fUyrj  IdflMcc  rf  rptt^,  M/uwcr  djwyr^ifffM,  When  the  oracle  comes, 
i^Tv  rb¥  i^tfirj  rpowaiois  tfcoTs  aiparfidffoi — ^then,  rca^  <£XX«y  dyrocvyra  rhif 
XPffffi^^t  yyowra  4  Kuoi^,  ir.rA. 

*  lb. ;  oM^  Karaff^a^aaa  rbv  var/pa,  hvi^v  Ma^a^t,  It  Is  very  hard 
for  purely  Western  eyes  to  see  in  this  act  of  Eyana  any  sacrifice,  or 
suryival  of  sacrifice,  of  either  buU  or  man  to  Kyana  herself.  One  is 
driven  to  the  more  homely  suggestion  that  there  is  some  confiudon  in 
the  name. 
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upon  poor  Eyana,  to  compare  this  tale  with  that  of  Judah  chap.  iy. 
and  Tamar^  Einyras  and  Myrrha  ^^  and  it  is  inferred  that 
a  human  sacrifice  was  once  made  to  the  nymph  or  goddess 
Kyana^  for  which  that  of  a  bull  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted^. Eastern  influence,  and  Phoenician  settlement,  are 
thus  proved.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  one  form  of 
Phoenician  settlement  without  any  of  these  subtleties.  I 
cannot,  from  the  casual  act  of  Kyana,  infer  a  practice  of 
human  sacrifice;  but  I  also  fear  that  we  cannot  safely  say 
that  every  case  of  human  sacrifice  in  any  Aryan  religion  is 
necessarily  a  corruption  brought  in  from  outside  barbarians. 


§  8.     TAe  other  Chalkidian  SettlemenU  on  the  East 
Coast.    B.C.  728-7^6*. 

The  tide  of  Greek  settlement  had  now  steadily  set  in  Extonnon 
towards  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.     Syracuse  soon  had  ^j^^^  g^^g, 
Greek  neighbours  to  the  north,  some  of  them  settlers  from  ™®?*  '^ 
old  Greece,  others  from  the  one  plantation  in  Sicily  which 
was  older  than  herself.    Within  a  short  time  after  the 
Dorian    settlement   on   Ortygia,   the   Ionian  element  in 
Sicily,  there  known  from  its  eldest  metropolis  as  Chalki- 
dian, b^^n  to  spread  itself  from  its  first  seat  at  Naxos. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  of  warfare,  or  even  of 
distinct  jealousy,  among  the  Greek   settlements  in  the 
island;    but  we   may  believe  that  there  was   from   the 
beginning  somewhat   of  rivalry  between   the  two  chief 
Greek  races,  now  that  both  had  entered  on  a  new  life  in 

^  Movers,  ii.  a.  326.  *  lb. 

'  Of  the  placet  chiefly  spoken  of  in  this  section,  Schubring  has  given  a 
short  monograph  of  Leontinoi  in  his  8ioili9che  Studient  ziz.  369,  and  a 
full  account  of  Megara  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  paper  headed  Urn- 
wandervng  d€9  Megaritchen  Meerhuseni  in  Sicilien.  Katand  is  dealt  with 
by  Holm  in  his  monograph  Da»  AUe  Catania  (Lfibeck,  1873),  and  Zankld 
hy  Siefert  in  his  Zankle'Me$8ana  (Altona«  1854}. 
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Foanda- 
tion  of 
Leontmoi 
and 

Katand. 
B.C.  728. 


Sicily.  The  Dorians  had  taken  possession  of  the  most 
promising  site  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  behoved  the 
lonians  to  extend  their  borders.  Six  years  therefore  after 
the  settlement  of  Archias^  the  Chalkidians  of  Naxos 
founded  two  colonies  by  a  single  effort,  somewhat  as 
Corinth  had  founded  Korkyra  and  Syracuse.  But  the 
new  Chalkidian  settlements  lay  much  nearer  to  one  another 
than  the  two  g^reat  plantations  of  Corinth.  Both  arose  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Sicily^  between  Syracuse  and  Naxos. 
The  twin  cities  now  founded  were  Leontinoi  and  Katane. 
Both^  the  one  by  continued  life  in  the  face  of  the  most 
frightful  physical  dangers^  the  other  by  restoration  after 
overthrow  by  the  hand  of  man,  have  outlived  the  mother 
city  for  ages.  Each  keeps  its  place,  by  its  old  name^  on 
the  modem  map  of  Sicily. 


of  lieon- 
tinoi, 


The  elder  of  these  two  cities,  the  one  planted  by 
Theokl^  himself,  was  planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  planted  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Inland  site  Leontinoi,  alone  among  Sikeliot  cities,  occupies  a  sit«  dis- 
tinctly inland  ^.  After  the  foundation  of  Naxos  and  Syra- 
cuse, it  seems  a  kind  of  falling  back  to  find  a  Greek  city 
without  a  haven,  without  a  sight  of  the  sea,  planted 
among  hills  and  ravines  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
those  many  Sikel  towns  which  we  have  already  looked  at. 

Reasons  for  The  motives  for  such  a  choice  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
inland  site  was  better  suited  than  any  site  on  the  coast 
could  be  to  hold  possession  of  the  rich  plain,  the  widest 
extent  of  flat  ground  in  the  island,  which  took  its  first 
name  from  Leontinoi,  but  which  in  later  times  has  been 
known  as  the  plain  of  Catania^.  And  we  may  further 
feel  sure,  not  only  that  the  site  was  a  Sikel  possession,  but 

'  It  is  the  only  Greek  town  in  the  list  of  v^Xc tt  fua6iy€ioi  rrfs  XuctXJas  in 
Ptolemy,  iiL  4.  la,  unless  the  nnintelligible  M^to^mi  4  ttoi  Mctz/M. 
*  See  aboye,  p.  67. 


the  choice. 
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that  it  was  a  special  Sikel  stronghold  and  centre^  whose  gbap.  it. 
occupation  was  absolutely  needed  for  Oreek  advance  in  this 
quarter.  Our  earliest  and  best  account  speaks  of  the 
Chalkidians  as  driving  out  the  Sikels  by  war&re  ^.  In  a 
later  account  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak, 
the  immediate  result  of  that  warfare  is  said  to  have  been  a 
joint  occupation  of  the  place  by  Greeks  and  Sikels  '•  But^ 
as  the  arrangement  lasts  but  a  short  time,  as  the  Sikels 
are  in  the  end  driven  out,  the  two  versions  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  one  another.  It 
is  certain  that  Leontinoi  shows  unmistakeable  signs  of 
having  been  occupied  by  inhabitants  of  both  races,  and 
most  likely  by  inhabitants  earlier  than  either. 

Of  Leontinoi  and  its  physical  features  a  full  descrip-  Site  of 
tion   is  given  by  Polybios.     The   town  itself,  its  ^<>r«  the  two^ ' 
and  its  public  buildings,  lay  in  a  bottom  between  two  *'**'^^*'- 
hills.     It  &ced  to  the  north  ^.     That  is,  the  hills  on  each 
side  rose  from  the  north  to  the  south,  so  as  to  give  a 
site  for  both  an  eastern  and  a  western  akropolis.     There 
were  two  gates,  one  at  each  end  of  the  pass,  a  north  and 
a  south  gate;   an  eastern  and  a  western  approach  were 
both  denied  by  the  nature  of  the  g^und.     The  southern 
gate,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  led  towards  Syracuse ; 
the  northern  opened  to  the  famous  Leontine  plain  ^.  Houses 
and  public  buildings  had  spread  from  below  over  the  upper 

*  Thuo.  vi.  3;  SovKXfjt  8i  «a2  ol  XoAivid^  Ik  V&^ov  dpttrfiivrtSf  trti 
iriforr^  furd  XvpoKo^aas  olMiaBtUraSf  Atoyriyavs,  mki/t^  robs  Xuciko^  k^tkd* 
aavTtSf  olMi(oviri, 

'  Polyainoe,  v.  5 ;  8f  o«X$s,  XaXxi^ias  rovs  dv  Ev/3ocas  6iyay^,  ri^y 
Ktmrrbwy  learitrx*  /^rd  liietXSav  o\  vpotvoueovyrts  Wvyx""^^** 

*  PolybioB,  vii.  6 ;  1)  rShf  Atovrivcay  w6\ts  rf  /tky  6k^  icKifMTi  rirpoMTOt 
irpdt  Tcb  dpicTovs'  l<rrc  Sk  Jkd  /Uatjs  airr^  aifkify  ivhttdot  ....  rov  8*  06- 
X&yos  vof)'  kitaripay  r^v  mXtvpdv  vap^M€i  X6^os  ^x^^  diroppStya  trvrcx^. 

*  lb. ;  9^0  9*  tx^i  wvXSfyas  ij  ir^Xtt,  2rr  6  /iky  M  rov  irp6s  fieaijfifiptay 
wiparos  itrriy  0?  irpowwoy  ahXSjvos,  ipipejy  M  "XvpoHoCaas,  6  8*  trtpos  M 
rov  wp6t  dpitrovsy  Ayo/y  M  rd  AcorriWa  tcako^fuya  ircSk  md  ri^  y€cepyii(n/u>y 
X^par.  The  ooninst  between  the  coontry  ftt  the  two  ends  ii  here  well 
drawn. 

VOL,  I.  B  b 
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cRA^.  T?.  part  of  the  hills^  specially  on  the  western  hill  \  On  that 
hill  there  are  still  houses  and  churches ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  modem  Lentini  lies  to  the  south-east^  running 
up  another  combe  between  the  eastern  akropolis  and 
another  hill  beyond  it.  On  the  height  of  this  last  hill 
is  planted  the  modem  Carlentini^  the  new  Lentini  of  the 

Sikel  Emperor  Charles.  The  eastem  of  the  two  hills  of  the  old 
Leontinoi  is  deeply  pierced  on  both  sides  with  primeval 
tombs  and  dwellings.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  size, 
and  clearly  of  various  dates^  as  an  elder  cutting  has  some- 
times been  interfered  with  by  a  later.  Some  of  these 
holes  are  works  of  no  mean  skilL  In  one  place  the 
rock  has  been  carefully  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  cupola,  a 
link  between  the  treasuries  of  Mykend  and  the  monolith 
cupola  under  which  Theodoric  no  longer  sleeps.  On  this 
hill  we  may  be  sure  that  Sikels,  and  Sikans  before  them, 
dwelled  for  ages^  and  made  the  strong  post  a  chief  seat 
of  their  power.  On  its  top  we  see  no  less  distinctly  both 
the  works  of  the  Chalkidian  settlers  and  those  of  &r  later 

Theeaftern  masters  of  Sicily.  The  eastem  akropolis,  the  highest 
*  point  of  the  hill  to  the  south,  has  been  carefully  isolated 
by  cutting ;  it  is  joined  on  to  the  mass  of  the  hill  to  the 
south  only  by  a  narrow  causeway.  The  rock  itself  has 
been  largely  scarped ;  and  it  has  been  used  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall,  whose  lower  part  is  again  built  against 
the  scarped  side  of  the  hill.  The  Greek  masonry  of  the 
wall  may  be  traced  round  a  large  part  of  the  hill-top,  and 
the  foundations  of  other  buildings  remain  within  its  circuit. 
On  the  ascent  from  the  lower  hill  to  the  akropolis  are 
fragments  which  seem  to  be  those  of  a  gateway,  possibly 
of  the  shape  of  the  apparent  arch^     There  are  cisterns 

'  PolybioSyYU.  6;  rdV  MnBa  tw¥  K&^m^  nuirrw  inrlp  txb  i<ppvt  oUuHw 

'  So  I  thought,  though  not  confidently,  in  1S89.    In  1890  part  of  the 
OTidenoe  .seemed  to  have  been  broken  away. 
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and  ondergroimd  sabstractores ;  in  one  place  above  all  a  obap.  iv. 
chamber  with  waUs  of  Greek  masonry  has  been  covered 
with  a  pointed  barrel-vault  wrought  with  the  beet  Sara- 
cenic skill  of  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings  ^.     From  this  The 
akropolis  we  look  out  at  the  fellow  height  on  the  opposite  aiuopolis. 
side,  the  other  akropolis  of  Leontinoi^  and  on  the  site  of 
the  anci^it  city  beneath.     The  narrow  combe  in  which  it 
lies  widens  at  both  ends  so  as  to  give  fall  space  for  the 
agcra  at  either  point  ^.     A  stream  rons  down  the  valley, 
and  outside  the  western  hill  runs  the  little  stream  of 
Lissos,  by  which  a  suburb  or  NeapoUs^  had  g^wn  up. 
This  stream  empties  itself  into  the  reedy  lake  of  Leontinoi, 
a  prominent  feature  to  the  north-west.     The  lake  has  been 
enlarged  by  art  in  later  times;   but  in  all  ages  it  has 
been  rich  in  fish  and  water-fowl,  the  rival  of  E6pais  in 
the  land  opposite  the  island  of  the  Chalkidian  founders. 
Northwards  again  is  the  wide  plain  that  gave  Leontinoi  The 
her  chief  wealth,  stretching  away  towards  the  sister  city  g^^ 
into  whose  possession  it  passed  in  after  times. 

The  name  Leontinoi  is  one  of  a  class  of  which  there  are  The  name 
other  examples  both  in  Greek  and  in  Teutonic  nomen-  "^  * 

dature.    No  distinction  is  made  between  the  name  of  the 
city  and  that  of  its  inhabitants  ^.     So  it  was  with  Lokroi 

*  Sehnbriog  looks  on  this  akropolis  as  the  ^wiamf  spoken  of  by  Thncy- 
dides^  V.  4  ;  ^oNraiat  [or  ^nucioM]  rrjs  v^Xc d&f  rt  rijt  Atorrtwojr  x^P^ov  /vaXo^ 
ftcvoK.  One  thinks  of  the  Aiv^tot  at  Gela  (see  below,  pw  401),  but  there  is 
not  the  same  obyions  reason  for  giving  the  Phokaian  name  to  anything 
at  Leontinoi. 

'  Polybios,  fn.  6 ;  Ir  ^  [a^Xdri]  ffv/ifiab^ii  rAs  re  rvr  d^c W  Mat  9iMtur» 
nipUnf  McenffMtvdis  mt  ita06kov  71^  SyopStr  inApxw^*  He  does  not  mark 
at  which  end  the  agora  was. 

'  This  suburb  must  have  stood  on  the  western  slope  of  the  western 
hill.  So  Polybios,  n.  s. ;  Toirrfi  \r^  hicif^']  ttmu  mttpiXKriKoi  leaX  irX^iovs 
iv*  a^^  T^  ttfftiiAvhv  olidat  ffvy^x^*  ^  ftm^b  Mat  rov  vom/iov  ffv/ifiairtt 
TJ)r  rtpoHfiriiUwriit  Mv  Mtpx^a^.  (This  reference  to  the  road  is  lost.) 
This,  as  Schnbring  says  (p.  385),  is  most  likely  the  ria  v^kis  of  DiodAros, 
xvil.  73. 

*  The  full  fonn  is,  as  Polybios  has  it,  4  'rcuy  Acorrdwr  w6}as  (though  that 

Bb  a 
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OHAP.  17.  in  the  neighbouring  Italy;  so  it  was  with  the  lands  which 
Saxons  and  Angles  wrested  from  the  Briton;  so  it  is 
still  with  the  lands  which  later  Saxons  have  wrested  from 
the  Slave  and  the  Let^.  And  however  city  or  people 
may  have  come  by  the  name^  local  belief  held  that  they 
were  a  lion-folk  and  their  city  a  city  of  lions.  Whether 
the  kingly  beast  that  once  dwelled  in  Mendip  and  in  later 
days  in  Argolis  and  Thrace  ever  kept  his  lair  among  the 
hills  of  Leontinoi,  it  is  not  for  the  historian  of  recorded 
The  lion  Sicily  to  decide.  It  is  enough  that  on  the  coins  of  Leon- 
eoins.  tinoi  the  greatest  of  camivora  shows  himself  in  various 
forms,  most  terrible  when  we  see  his  head  alone,  opening 
wide  his  devouring  jaws  ^.  That  Demeter  appears  on  the 
Leontine  moneys  means  only  that  we  are  in  Sicily;  but 
the  head  of  ApoUdn  had  a  special  meaning  for  men  who 
were  the  first  who  could  sacrifice  to  ApoUdn  Archdget^  as 
they  went  forth  from  Naxos  to  seek  them  a  new  home. 

KftUnd.  The  second  Naxian  settlement,  that  of  Katane,  followed 

soon  after  the  first.  But  though  it  is  described,  along 
with  Leontinoi,  as  a  settlement  of  the  Chalkidians  of 
Naxos,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  not,  like  Leontinoi, 

Ito  foonddr  founded  under  the  leadership   of  Theokl^  himself.     Its 

***   acknowledged  founder  bore  the  name  of  Evarchos,  and 

it  is  added  that  the  men  of  Katane  themselves  made  him 

form  IB  also  used  when  the  town  has  a  distinct  name).  Kt^tw  is  found 
only  in  Ptolemj,  iii.  4.  13. 

^  We  are  driven  in  modem  English  to  talk  of  Wessex,  Sast-Anglia,  as 
the  names  of  lands ;  bnt  West-Setuee,  Sast'En^U,  and  the  like  are  strictly 
names  of  tribes  or  nations  which  have  got  transferred  to  the  land.  So  now 
with  Ht»9en,  Prewseny  Polen. 

'  Unlike  Syracuse,  Leontinoi  has  plenty  of  the  coins  with  the  letters 
nmning  from  right  to  left.  But  the  lion  seems  not  to  appear  till  the 
later  nsage  has  set  in.  That  is  to  say,  letters  had  begnn  to  be  written 
from  left  to  right  before  the  g^ess  had  been  made  at  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  In  pp.  89-93  of  the  Catalogne  of  Coins  the  lion  looks  very 
terrible. 
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their  founder^.     Some  distinction  is  here  hinted  at  between  chap.  it. 
the  foundation  of  Leontinoi  and  the  foundation  of  Katanfi. 
It  may  point  to  some  possible  dissension  or  secession  of 
which  we  can  say  no  more.     But  we  may  safely  say  that  Contnwt 
the  founders  of  the  two  cities  must  have  had  different  KatHttS" 
tastes  and  different  objects.     The  site  of  Katanfi  is  a^|J„^j^^,i 
marked  contrast  to  the  inland  position  of  Leontinoi.     Here 
the  men  of  Hellas,  the  men  of  Chalkis^  come  again  to  a 
place  more  like  the  common  fashion  of  Hellenic  settle- 
ments.    Eatan6  was  close  on  the  sea^  not  indeed  in  it^  Site  of 
like  Naxos  and  the  oldest  Syracuse^  but  seated  close  upon  ' 

its  shores.  In  none  other  of  the  cities^  Phoenician  and  changes  in 
Greeks  of  which  we  have  as  yet  had  to  speak^  have  changes 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  nature  so  utterly  destroyed  the 
appearance  of  the  coast  as  it  must  have  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement.  At  Panonnos  the  actual  amount 
of  change  has  perhaps  been  greater ;  but  it  is  easier  for  the 
imagination  to  call  up  the  state  of  things  that  was  there 
before  change  b^;an.  If  the  two  branches  of  the  harbour 
are  there  no  longer,  they  have  left  abundant  witness  of 
their  former  presence.  At  KatanS  we  can  only  g^ess  at 
the  coast-line  as  it  stood  when  Evarchos  led  his  settlers 
thither;  the  coast-line  as  it  stands  now  is  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  older  ^than  our  own  time.  But 
we  can  see  that  Evarchos  chose  out  the  most  central 
site  in  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  Position  of 
site  in  the  innermost  recess  of  a  bay,  where  a  stream  of  itabnlwark 
fresh  water  flows  into  the  sea,  where  the  ground  slopes  ^^^^^* 
gently  down  to  the  water,  and  where  a  low  range  of  hills 
to  the  back  fences  in  the  immediate  territory  of  the  settle- 
ment *.  This  last  feature  is  hardly  felt  by  land ;  but  the 
view  from  the  sea  at  a  very  slight  distance  from  the  shore 

*  Thnc.  vi.  3  ;  BovkX^  mt  6  XaXmKjs  ....  Awrriyovt  r«  . . . .  oUiCovci 
Kai  lui*  aitnc^  Kardnpf'  tliuffr^  8i  airrdl  "KaToviuot  Iwot^ffomo  Etfopxw. 
^  This  is  weU  brought  out  by  H(^  Dm  Alte  Cfitania,  i-$. 
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shows  how  well  Katane  was  provided  against  all  ordinary 
enemies  and  neighbours.  But  the  chief  neighbour  and 
enemy  of  Katan6  was  of  no  ordinary  Idnd^  if  indeed  we 
can  give  the  name  of  enemy  to  a  power  which  has  shown 
itself  as  a  creator  as  well  as  a  destroyer.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  Eatan^^  in  its  scenery  and  in  its  history^  is  that 
it  is  the  city  at  the  foot  of  ^tna.  There  are  dwelling- 
places  of  men^  there  are  even  historic  towns^  holy-places 
of  the  ancient  gods^  far  nearer  than  Katand  to  the  actual 
foot  of  the  Mount  of  Mounts.  But  KatanS  is  the  only 
one  among  the  great  SikeUot  cities  which  looks  up  to  the 
nurse  of  snow  and  fire  rising  inmiediately  above  her  streets. 
In  and  about  Eatand  the  fire-flood  has  made  and  it  has 
unmade.  The  lava  has  covered  and  blackened  the  land; 
it  has  set  new  bounds  to  the  sea;  it  has  at  once  over- 
whelmed the  works  of  man  and  supplied  his  hand  with 
a  fresh  material  for  newer  works.  Here  it  covers  the 
ground  like  a  sheet;  here  it  has  taken  the  femtastic  shape 
of  the  sea-cliffs.  Here  we  tread  it  under  our  feet  as  the 
most  abiding  form  of  pavement;  here  we  see  blocks  of  it 
carried  off  to  make  the  mole  of  the  haven ;  here  we  see  it 
wrought  into  artistic  shapes  in  every  form  of  architecture 
that  the  long-lived  and  much-enduring  city  has  known. 
By  lava  and  by  earthquake  KatanS  has  been  destroyed  over 
and  over  again^  and  out  of  the  lava  it  has  been  rebuilt  over 
and  over  again  on  the  same  site.  The  city  has  changed  its 
inhabitants  even  more  commonly  than  other  Sicilian  cities. 
Its  name  has  been  abiding;  yet  it  was  once  thrown  aside; 
and^  whai  it  was  thrown  aside^  it  was  to  take  the  name  of 
the  Mount  of  Mounts  for  its  own.  We  barely  mark  the 
change  in  KatanS,  Calina,  Catania;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  for  a  few  years  of  its  long  life  the  city  bore 
another  name,  and  that  that  name  was  jEina. 

In  a  city  which  has  been  in  this  way  a  sport  of  the 
powers  of  nature  we  must  not  look  for  monuments  of  its 
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eurlier  days  sneh  as  we  see  at  S jracuse  and  at  Akragas,  or  ohap.  iv. 
for  suck  speaking  fragments  as  still  abide  in  the  sister- 
eolony  of  Leontinoi.     There  is  something  left  of  Greek  Slight 
Eatan^;  there  is  much  left  of  Roman  Catina;   bat  the|!^|j^ 
monoments  of  both  have  to  be  looked  for  in  ont-of-the-  **  CatanU. 
way  comers,  and  largely  below  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.    Among  the  grievously  modem   streets  of  the  Changet  in 
Catania  that  now  is^  we  find  no  fellow  to  the  Syracusan  ^f^^  ^j^^ 
or  to  the  Akragantine  Olympieion,  no  fellow  to  the  wall 
of  Th^r6n  or  to  the  wall  of  Dionysios.     We  have  not, 
as  we  have  at  Syracuse  and  Akragas^  an  inhabited  quarter^ 
at  once  oldest  and  newest,  looking  down  on  or  looking  up 
to  a  wide  region  once  inhabited,  but  now  forsaken.     Boman 
Catina  spread  itself  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Greek  Eatand. 
Mediaeval  Catania  did  indeed  shrink  up  within  narrower 
bounds  than  those  of  Roman  Catina ;  but  modem  Catania 
has  again  spread  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  either.     On  the  The  earth- 
other  hand,  while  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  site  2!d.  ^669. 
of  Katand  still  remains  part  of  the  inhabited  city,  a  large 
part  of  Roman  Catina  is  now  covered  by  the  lava  poured 
forth  in  the  great  eruption  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  the  most  important  change  of  all  is  that  which  has 
given  the  sea  itself  new  boimds.     The  ancient  city  had  a 
spacious  haven,  sheltered,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Drepana  and  ZanklS,  by  a  tongue  of  land,  in  this  case  a 
tongue  of  lava,  running  out  into  the  sea.     But  the  haven  Changes  in 
was  greatly  straitened  by  the  eruption,  which  poured  a    *     ^^* 
mass  of  lava  into  the  sea,  altogether  changing  the  line  of 
coast.    The  castle  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  wonderfully  spared  by  the  lava,  now 
stands  quite  away  from  the  haven.    Each  successive  city 
which  has  arisen  on  this  doomed  site  has  been  overthrown 
either  by  the  earthquake  or  by  the  fire-flood.     But  each 
time  the  city  has  been  built  afresh  out  of  the  buming 
mass  which  overwhelmed  its  predecessor. 
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The  Greek  city^  the  foundation  of  Evarchos^  occapied 
tiie  western  part  of  the  site  of  the  enlarged  modem  city  ^ 
To  the  east  of  it  ran  the  stream  of  Amenanos^  whose  pre* 
siding  deity  is^  with  the  local  piety  usual  in  a  Greek  city^ 
commemorated  on  many  of  the  local  coins.  His  course  is 
short,  and  his  stream  is  for  the  most  part^  like  the  Frome 
at  Bristol^  covered  by  modem  buildings.  But  hard  by  the 
sea  his  branches  of  fresh  and  clear  water,  lacking  neither 
fish  nor  fowl,  show  themselves  again,  first  to  form  a  small 
island,  and  then  to  find  their  mouth  in  the  waves  of  the 
haven.  The  earliest  city  thus  lay  mainly  on  the  high 
g^imd  which  now  rises  so  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
modem  Catania,  giving  so  strange  an  air  to  one  of  its 
chief  streets.  One  can  hardly  speak  of  an  akropolis ;  the 
city  itself  lay  on  this  inconsiderable  height  and  on  its 
slope,  looking  down  on  the  sea,  the  river,  and  the  rich  land 
to  the  west  and  north.  The  fire-flood,  which  furnishes 
man  with  a  material  for  his  buildings,  furnishes  him  also 
with  a  rich  soil  for  the  vine  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth  ^ 
The  territory  of  Katanfi  was  fertile  indeed ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  specially  fruitful  fields  which  came 
in  later  times  to  be  renowned  as  the  plain  of  Katan^,  are 
those  which  in  the  original  division  belonged,  not  to 
Katane  but  to  Leontinoi  ^. 

At  KatanS,  as  at  other  places,  we  come  to  the  inevitable 
question,  who  it  was  that  the  Greek  settlers  found  in 
possession  of  the  site  of  their  new  settlements.  We  are 
not  so  distinctly  told  that  Katan6  was  planted  at  the 
expense  of  Sikels  as  that  Leontinoi  was;  but  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  Sikel  occupation  of  the 
place  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Evarchos  and  his 
Chalkidians.     But  again  Sikel  occupation  does  not  shut 

^  The   topographical   points  are  all   bronght    ont  in  Holm's  mono- 
graph. 
*  See  above,  p.  87.  »  See  above,  p.  87. 
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out  the  poBsibility  of  the  presence  of  Phoenicians  j  only  we  chap.  rv. 
feel  somewhat  less  inclined  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  Qne«ii<m 
Phoenician  factory  in  a  site  like  that  of  Katane  than  we  are  niciAn 
on  the  island  of  Ortygia  or  the  peninsula  of  Xiphonia.  ^x^^P*'*©^- 
Phoenician  derivations  have  been  found  for  the  names  of  the  Sikel 
town  and  of  its  river ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  satisfied  to  go  Jhe^kme. 
110  further  than  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  name  in  the  Sikel 
tongue^  preserved  in  the  Roman  form  of  the  name  of  the 
town.    Catina,  Catinum,  is  surely  the  dUA,  no  unnatural  de- 
scription of  the  land  fenced  in  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  ^  • 
The  name  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Golden  Shell  of  Panormos, 
the  nobler  site  suggesting  the  nobler  similitude.   The  Sikel 
name  may  be  taken  together  with  the  seemingly  pointed 
contrast  between  the  foundation  of  Katang  on  which  no 
comment  is  made^  and  the  forcible  driving  out  of  Sikels 
from  Leontinoi.     The  two  may  possibly  suggest  that  atCk>nnexion 
Katan6  the  mixture  of  the  native  inhabitants  with  the^|^]^\^ 
Greek  settlers  was  larger  than  it  was  in  some  other  places. 
If  so,  it  was  not  altogether  by  an  inappropriate  fate  that 
Katane  was  the  first  of  the  great  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  to 
be  peopled  afresh  by  Italian  settlers^  and  in  due  time  to 
become  a  colony  of  Rome. 

Katane  may  be  fairly  called  one  of  the  great  Sikeliot  Historical 
cities.     It  holds  in  all  ages  an  important  place  in  Sicilian  ^|[tan6.  ^ 
history;  but  it  can  never  be  said  to  hold  a  foremost  place; 
and  in  the   Greek  period  of  our  story  it  is  decidedly 
secondary.      It  lived  and  flourished;  it  doubtless  grew; 
but  we  have  no  tale  of  its  growth  to  tell,  such  as  we  have 
at  Syracuse  and  Akragas ;   we  have  no  such  glimpses  of 
its  early  politics  as  we  have  of  those  of  Syracuse.     Yet 
memorable  names  hold  their  place  in  its  history^  though 
names,  it  would  seem,  rather  of  men  who  came  to  it  from 
without  than  those  of  its  own  children.     We  shall  have  to  GhardndM. 
speak  of  the  l^islation  of  Chardndas  and  of  the  poetry 
^  See  Appendix  XHI. 
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oHAP.  lY.  of  St^choroe;  but  Chardndas  seems  to  liave  been  no 
SMdohoiot.  more  a  native  of  Katan6  than  Stesichoros.  The  most 
famous  thing  about  Katane  in  its  earlier  days,  is  a 
legend — it  may  be  more  than  a  legend — ^the  earliest 
of  many  tales  which  set  Katane  before  us  in  her  special 
character  of  the  chosen  victim  of  the  fires  of  ^tna. 
Coins.  Of  the  Katanaian  coins  none  seem  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  writing  from  right  to  left.  In  the  earlier  ones 
the  river-god  is  perhaps  personified  under  the  form  of  the 
man-headed  bull;  in  the  later  he  takes  the  head  of  a 
Legend  of  beardless  youth,  the  rival  of  the  young  Apolldn  K  But  in 
Brethren,  these  later  coins  we  find  also  the  forms  of  the  Pious 
Brethren  Amphinomos  and  Anapios^,  who  held  in  the 
pagan  belief  of  Katan6  the  same  place  which  in  Christian 
l^^nd  is  held  by  the  virgin  Agatha.  As  her  veil  drove 
back  the  lava  of  a  later  day,  so  it  was  when  ^tna  first 
showed  himself  in  his  might  to  Hellenic  Sicily,  in  his  first 
recorded  eruption  since  Greeks  had  made  a  home  on 
Sicilian  soil  The  two  dutiful  sons  bore  off  on  their 
shoulders^  the  one  their  father,  the  other  their  mother; 
the  stream  of  lava  turned  aside  to  leave  them  unhurt,  and 
the  spot  was  ever  after  known  as  the  Field  of  the  Pious 
Ones^  In  their  own  city  they  were  commemorated  by 
statues  which  Claudian  deemed  a  scanty  honour ;  all  Sicily 
should  have  joined  to  build  them  temples  ^.     He,  laureate 

*  C<nnBofSicil7,Head,4i.  The  bolU,  aooomp«nied  by  fiih  And  waterfowl, 
oome  in  the  ftrcbaac  period,  the  head  of  ApoUdn  in  the  Trmnsition,  that 
of  Amenanot  (p.  49),  tometiniefl  with  his  name,  in  the  ''period  of  finest 
art." 

'  The  brethren  seem  not  to  come  tiU  the  "  period  of  decUne."  Some- 
times both  brothers  are  shown  on  the  ooins,  sometimes  one  only. 

*  The  difRdrent  aoooonts  are  spoken  of  in  Appendix  XVlll. 

*  Claudian,  Bidyllia,  yii.  41 ; 

*'  Cor  non  Amphinomo^  cor  non  tibi,  fortis  Anapi, 
.fitemom  Sicnlns  templa  dicavit  hones  f 
Plora  lioet  smnmn  dederit  Trinaoria  laodi, 
Noyerit  hoc  majus  se  genoisse  nihiL" 
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of  the  goddesses  of  Sicily^  found  in  the  tale  the  materials  chap.  it. 
of  an  idjll^  as  ApolI6nioB  had  before  him  found  in  it  the  Notices  of 
materials  of  a  sermon.  The  prophet  of  Tyana^  being  *  ^' 
at  Latin  Catina^  naturally  made  a  disoourse  on  ^tna, 
Typhds,  and  whatever  was  locally  edifying^  and  wound 
up  with  the  story  which  was  most  edifying  of  all  ^. 
Ausonius^  poet  and  consul^  g&ve  to  Catina^  on  the 
strength  of  this  tale^  a  place  along  with  Syracuse  among 
noble  cities^  a  place  which  no  other  Sicilian  city  shares 
with  those  two^  and  he  places  the  story  of  the  Catanian 
brethren  on  a  level  with  the  Syracusan  tale  of  Arethousa 
herself  ^.  Prose  writers  too  told  the  tale  as  well  as 
poets  and  sculptors.  Pausanias  above  all^  when  he  saw 
at  Delphoi  a  picture  wrought  by  the  hand  of  PolygnAtos 
setting  forth  the  punishment  of  undutiful  children^  took 
the  opportunity  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  brethren  of  Eatan^, 
as  the  highest  instance  of  the  opposite  virtue  within  his 
knowledge  ^ 

Besides  Nazoe,  Leontinoi,  and  Katand,  there  were  two 
other  Chalkidian  settlements  in  Sicily^  of  whose  site  and 
of  the  date  of  whose  foundation  we  can  say  nothing  for 
certain,  but  which^  we  can  hardly  doubt^  were  somewhere 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Kallipolis  is  spoken  of  by  Kaiiipolii ; 
Herodotus  as  one  of  the  cities  besieged  by  Hippokrat^  of 
Oela  along  with  the  other  Ionian  cities  of  Naxos,  Zankle^ 
and  Leontinoi*.  We  know  nothing  more  of  it,  except 
that,  as  wo  might  have  expected,  it  is  called  a  colony  of 
Naxos  ^.    It  vanishes  so  utterly  from  history  that  we  are 

*  See  Appendix  XVIU. 

'  Aoaoniai,  Ordo  UrMiim  Nobflimn,  9a ; 

'^  Qnis  CfttiiiAm  dleat,  qnii  qiutdrnpUoet  SjncufM  t 
Hano  ambniionun  fratrnm  pietate  oelebrem, 
lUam  oomfdezam  miraonl*  footis  ei  ftmnU.*' 
'  See  Appendix  XV IIL 

*  Herod,  yii.  154. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  a.  6.    He  reckons  KaUipdis  among  the  towns  no  longer 
inhabited,  and  adds ;  KdXA/«oXir  Z\  iicncaw  Hfi^iOL    Stephen  of  Bysantiom 
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CHAP.  iv.  tempted  to  think  that  it  was  swept  away  by  Hippokrates 
or  Geldn,  and  to  see  a  piece  of  g^graphieal  or  poetical 
licence,  when  we  come  across  its  very  nnlooked-f  or  appear- 
EuboU;  ance  in  the  Punic  wars  of  Rome^.  Its  site  can  only  be 
guessed  at ;  but  both  this  and  the  other  vanished  city  of 
Euboia  are  most  likely  to  be  looked  for  somewhere 
between  Naxos  and  Messana,  a  long  piece  of  coast  which 
would  otherwise  be  left  without  any  Greek  settlements*. 
There  are  more  sites  than  one  along  that  coast  which  seem 
almost  to  ask  for  settlement.  One  spot  a  little  way  north  of 
Naxos^  the  modem  Letojanni,  with  its  open  bay  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills^  seems  just  the  place  where  a  Greek  town  might 
their  have  sprung  up.  Of  Euboia  we  know  that  it  was  a  settle- 
by  Geldn.  ment  from  Leontinoi^  which^  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
was  swept  away  by  Geldn,  Its  name,  recording  the  home- 
memories  of  the  men  of  Leontinoi^  is  the  earliest  distinct 
instance  of  the  name  of  a  land  being  used  as  the  name  of  a 
town ;  for  there  was  a  town  as  well  as  an  island  of  Naxos^ 
but  there  was  no  town  of  Euboia,  Owing  to  the  early  over- 
throw of  these  towns,  there  are  no  known  coins  of  either. 


Zankld.  Another    Greek   city  which  ranks  as  ChaUddian,  for 

whose  foundation  Thucydides  gives  no  date,  but  whose  site 

has  simply  ir^»  ScxcXias.  The  luiie  seems  io  be  the  meaning  of  Skynmot, 

a83 ; 

fur^  ravra  8*  iw6  Vi^ov  Atoirrtvoi  v^tr, 

ZdyscXjff  Karavrf,  KaXXiwoXis  iffx'  ditoiidaof, 
^  Silins,  xiv.  248 ; 

.  .  .  "Bomana  petivit 
Foedera  Callipolis." 
«  See  Cluver,  387 ;  Holm,  i.  389. 

'  Herodotus  (vii.  156)  records  the  treatment  of  the  "Evfioits  ol  h  luctXiq, 
along  with  the  Megarians,  but  he  does  not  actuaUy  mention  the  destraction 
of  the  town.  Strabo  (vi.  a.  6)  says  i/cruray  Atctrrtvoi,  and  again  (x.  i.  15), 
^  91  »ai  Iv  ZarcAif  'Biuffoia,  XoAmSiaw  rcaif  IkcT  Mrlfffta,  ^  riXotr  i^ca^iffrtfat 
tad  kyivtro  <ppoipt€¥  :Svpcueova(cjr.  So  in  the  lines  of  Skymnos  which  follow 
those  already  quoted ; 

wdkiv  8*  dvd  ro^«t¥  9^  ir6k€ts  E&fiota  mt 
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is  well  known  indeed^    is  the  more  &moas  Zankle  or  ohap.  nr. 
Messana.     Bat  its  early  history  has  so  distinct  a  character 
that  it  is  better  to  speak  of  it  in  a  separate  section  at  the 
point  to  which  its  foundation^  if  not  certainly^  yet  most 
likely^  belongs. 


§  4.  Tie  Foundation  ofMeffora, 
c.  B.C.  yzS. 

The  next  movement  towards  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily  The  old 
came  direct  from  old  Greece.    It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  ^®fif*^ 
been  suggested  by  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.     The  new 
settlers  came  from  the  city  nearest  to  Corinth  and  most 
like  Corinth,  the  other  Dorian  city  by  the  isthmus,  the 
other  city  of  the  two  havens.   M^^ara  was  in  early  days  as 
busy  by  sea  as  Corinth.     She  was  as  famous  for  her  settle-* 
ments  eastward  as  Corinth  was  for  her  settlements  west* 
ward ;  and  as  Corinth  also  tried  her  hand  at  settlement  in 
Thrace^   so   Meg^ra  tried  hers   at   settlement  in  Sicily* 
Soon  after  the  foundation  of  Leontinoi  and  Katand,  a  body  Emigra- 
of  emigrants  set  forth  from  the  elder  M egara  under  the  J^^^^ 
leadership  of  Lamis.     The  history  of  their  settlement  has 
been  handed  down  in  several  shapes.    We  have  already  Other 
seen  one  version^  according  to  which  M^^ara  was  older 
than  Syracuse,  as  old  as  Naxos  \    We  may  safely  set  aside 
this  tale  as  the  growth  of  a  later  time  when  Syracuse 
had  awakened  jealousy  by  her  power  and  her  dealings 
with  other  Sikeliot  cities,  and,   among   other  such  acts^ 
by  the  sweeping  away  of  M^^ara  from  the  earth.    We 
may,  as  ever,  accept  the  main  tale  as  told  us  by  Thucy- 
dides.     From  later  sources  we  gain  a  few  details  which 
are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  it. 

^  See  above,  p.  338,  and  Appendix  XVL 
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CHAP.  IV.  Lamis  then  led  his  settlers  from  the  old^  the  Nisaian, 
Varioui  Megara;  but  he  did  not  lead  them  at  onoe  to  the  site 
BetUement  whioh  was  to  become  the  yomiger^  the  Hyblaian^  Megara 
^^  *■"        of  Sicily.     The  settlement  which  was  in  the  end  actually 


made  there  was  the  last  of  four  attempts  made  by  Lamis 
and  by  his  followers  after  him.  All  were  made  in  nearly  the 
same  region^  on  or  near  the  coast  between  Catania  and 
Syracuse.  They  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  two^  the  peninsula 
whicb  forms  the  northern  horn  of  the  long  and  shallow 
bay  of  which  the  Syracusan  hill  forms  the  southern 
Settle-  hom^.  But  the  first  settlement  of  all  was  not  on  the 
T^tilon.  ^7)  b^^  o^  ^^  peninsula  itsetf,  on  its  northern  side. 
Here^  where  the  coast^  which  has  stretched  southwards 
in  nearly  a  stodght  line  from  Catania^  takes  a  south- 
eastern tum^  a  small  bay  is  found  whose  eastern  horn  is 
the  north-western  point  of  the  peninsula^  tiie  ci^  called 
Campolato  or  Edera.  The  bay  is  altogether  overshadowed 
by  the  distant  bulk  of  JEtnsk,  which  rises  almost  directly 
to  the  north  of  it.  Its  west  side  received  the  waters  of  the 
short-lived  Pantakyas  \  at  whose  mouth  a  castle  of  the  later 
middle  age  rises  over  the  small  fishing-village  of  Brucoli. 
This  most  likely  marks  the  site  of  the  place  called  Trdtilon^ 
where  Lamis  planted  his  first  settlement '.  The  colony 
was  actually  founded ;  whether  under  the  name  of  Tr6tilon 
or  of  M^ara  we  are  not  told.  Nor  do  we  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  Megarian  sojourn  at  Trdtilon ;  but  it  came  to 
an  end  during  the  life-time  of  Theokl^^  the  founder  of 
Naxos  and  Leontinoi.  It  was  to  his  second  settlement^ 
lying  nearly  due  west  from  Trdtilon^  that  Lamis  and  his 


*  On  the  whole  region  see  Sohnbring,  Umwuiderang,  p.  434  et  seqq. 

*  See  above,  p.  83. 

'  Thuc  Ti.  4;  icardL  91  riv  alr^  XP^'^^  '^  Adpus  U  Mrydpwr  Awoudav 
^Tfltfr  h  XurcAioy  A(plM€ro,  itai  ifw^p  Iltamue^cv  t<  voto/iov  Tp^ikdw  ri  Stfopa 
XMp^or  oU((rar. 
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followers  now  moved.    The  dissatisfied  settlers  of  Trdtilon  eHir.  ly. 
found  for  a  moment  a  home  in  newly  founded  Leontinoi. 

Our   main   story   tells   us  only  that   the   MegariansTbe 
left  Tr6tilon,  that  they  moved  to  Leontinoi^  that  they  ^^^y^^ 
were  admitted  to  joint  citizenship  with  the  older  Chal- ^'®^*^^' 
kidian    settlers,  and  were    in    the   end   driven    out   by 
them  ^.     There  is  nothing  here^  whether  there  be  anything 
or  not  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Leontinoi,  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  fuller  story  which  tells  us  how  the 
M^ariaas  came  into  Leontinoi  and  how  they  went  out  of 
it^.     Lamis  is  seemingly  disposed  to  make  an  attack  on  DeAlioffs 
Leontinoi^  which  is  still  occupied  by  Theoklte  and  his  ^a  Lamis 
ChaUddians  in  joint  holding  with  the  Sikels.    Theokl6s,  on  J^^® 
the  other  hand,  invites  the  M^arians  to  help  him  to  get 
rid  of  the  Sikel  element  in  Leontinoi.     No  story  better 
illustrates  the  doctrine  that  the  Greek  owed  no  duties  to 
the  barbarian,  unless  he  took  them  upon  him  by  special 
agreement.     None  better  iUustrates  the  &shion,  so  com- 
mon  between  Greek  and  barbarian^  sqjnetimes  even  between 
Greek  and  Greek,  of  fulfilling  such  agreements  in  the  letter, 
while  breaking  them  in  the  spirit.       Theokles  and    his 
companions  can  do    nothing   against  their  Sikel  fellow- 
townsmen,  because  they  are  bound  to  them  by  oaths.    But 
Lamis  and  his  companions  are  bound  by  no  such  tie ;  they 
therefore  may  do  what  they  will  to  the  barbarians  without 
scruple.     He,  Theokles,  will  himself  do  no  harm  to  any 
Sikel ;  but  he  will  give  Lamis  every  opportunity  in  that 
way  K    By  agreement  then  between  the  two  Greek  leaders, 
the  gates  are  opened  by  night;  the  Megarians  come  in ;  they 
occupy  the  offora  and  the  akropolis ;  they  set  upon  the  un- 

^  Hmo.  ▼!.  4;  ffintpor  a^6$€r  rou  "XaX/ctM^tw  h  Atorrfpovt  Mfyor 

■  The  story  is  given  by  Polyaanos,  v.  5.    See  abore^  p.  369. 
'  Polyainot,  v.  5 ;  8<o/rX$s  .  . .  aitnht  faht  i/cfiaXtd^  1^  rovt  cvt^outoOrras 
Xucikovs  /tj)  Sdraotei  9td  ro^  Spttovr  Utirois  8)  rwrrdt  A^^i^wf  r^  WXat, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


AUeged 
vow  of 
theCluJ- 
kidUni. 


armed  Sikels  and  drive  them  oat  of  the  city.   This  done^  the 
Chalkidians  and  Megarians  dwell  together  in  Leontinoi  ^. 

In  this  story  either  Theokl^  designs  from  the  be- 
ginning to  entrap  the  Megarians  no  less  than  the 
Sikels^  or  else  the  presence  of  Dorians  in  the  Chalki- 
dian  city  becomes  as  irksome  as  the  presence  of  Sikela 
After  six  months  of  joint  possession^  the  Chalkidian  leader 
began  to  devise  devices  against  the  Megarians.  Brfore 
the  new  settlers  came^  while  the  Chalkidians  were  still 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Sikels^  they  had  vowed — or 
Theokl^  found  it  convenient  to  give  out  that  they  had 
vowed — ^that^  if  ever  they  should  have  full  possession  of 
the  city,  they  would  do  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  gods  and 
make  a  procession  in  full  armour  in  their  honour^.  The 
Sikels  were  gone,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  should 
be  no  longer  delayed.  But  the  vow  bound  only  the 
Chalkidians ;  the  Megarians  could  have  no  share  in  the 
rite.  The  Megarians  suspected  nothing;  they  bade  the 
Chalkidians  discharge  their  vow,  and  wished  them  good 
luck  of  it^.  The  Chalkidians  then  put  on  their  harness 
and  girded  themselves  with  their  weapons.  The  sacrifice 
was  done ;  the  armed  worshippers  marched  in  solenm  state 
to  the  agora.  There,  at  Theokles'  bidding,  a  herald  pro- 
all  Megarians  must  leave  the  city  before 
sunset.  The  M^^arians,  taken  by  surprise,  fled  to  the 
altars  as  suppliants.  They  craved  that  they  might  not 
be  pursued;  they  craved  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
take  their  arms  with  them  ^.  To  this  last  demand  Theokl^ 
did  not  agree.  The  Megarians  left  Leontinoi  unhurt  but 
unarmed  ^ 


The  Me- 
gftrians 

driven  out.  claimed  that 


^  Polyainoe,  v.  5  ;  McTopcir  t\  6,vr\  'SAictXwv  XoXjudcviri  uvp^tcrfffOF, 
'  lb.;  idtw  KpaT^ffatfity  rrjs  ir^foit  daipakSts,  0ba€iw  roTt  d6i9ttca  $€ots  xai 
w4/jaff€iy  irofnri^y  twXois  KtKoafjtq/iirriy, 
'  lb.;  $fi€iy  dyoBy  r&xjf  tctktv^rrw, 
*  Jb. ;  ^iow  fjdl  iiifie€<r$ai  ^  fterd  rStw  tir\M¥  kmiiiwtoOoi. 
'  lb. ;  yvfiyoi  H€yapu$  r^  Acorrirwr  kKW€96vT€t. 
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Wliatever  we  make  of  this  story  in  its  details^  we  must  ohap.  iv. 
fteeept  the  main  facts  that  the  Megarians  made  some 
sojonm  at  Leontinoi  and  were  driven  thence  by  the  earlier 
Challddian  settlers.  Lamis  and  his  companions  had  now  Third  tet- 
to  seek  a  third  home.  From  the  inland  site  of  Leontinoi  ThM»o^.  * 
they  again  turned  to  the  coast;  but  this  time  they  settled 
themselves  within  the  bay  which  lies  between  Syracuse 
and  the  peninsula  which  they  had  forsaken.  That  bay 
contains  more  than  one  small  island  and  more  than  one 
somewhat  larger  peninsula.  Of  these  last  that  which 
projects  to  the  south  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Xiphonia,  perhaps^  like  one  of  the  fishes  of  those  waters^ 
from  its  likeness  to  the  shape  of  a  sword  ^.  In  shape,  Peninsula 
direction^  and  general  look^  the  peninsula  of  Xiphonia^  ^  ^' 
bears  the  strongest  likeness  to  the  island  of  Ortygia.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay  immediately  to  the  east  of  it, 
and  to  the  promontory  beyond  the  bay^  the  modem  Punta 
d'Izzo.  If  Ortygia  is  an  island,  while  Xiphonia  is  a 
peninsula,  the  southern  part  of  Ortygia^  the  small  penin* 
sula  which  bears  the  castle,  is  represented  by  the  island 
ofE  the  south  point  of  Xiphonia,  where  the  light-house 
seems  to  float  on  the  sea.  It  is  not  from  every  point 
that  the  peninsula  of  Xiphonia  can  be  seen  in  its  real 
character.  It  is  prominent  in  every  view,  as  bearing  the 
later  town  of  Augusta ;  but  its  low  ground  is  apt  to  get 
mixed  up  to  the  eye  with  the  higher  ground  of  the 
main  peninsula  which  points  eastward.  No  site  would 
seem  more  inviting  for  every  purpose  of  the  settlers.  Yet, 
from  whatever  motive,  Lamis  and  his  followers  passed 
it  by,  and  chose  instead  a  site  which  lies  a  little  to  the 
south.  About  half  way  between  the  peninsula  of  Xiphonia 
and  the  northern  side  of  Achradina,  the  bay  is  divided 
into  two  by  yet  another  peninsula,  one  of  hammer-like 
shape,  pointing  northward  and  southward.  It  is  joined 
^  See  Schubxing,  Umwiuidening,  p.  459,  «nd  Aj^Mndiz  XTX. 
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CHAP.  IV.  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  so  narrow  and  so  low  that 
from  many  points  the  peninsula  has  the  look  of  an  island, 
and  in  common  speech  it  is  spoken  of  as  such.  This  is 
Thapsos^  now  Ma^isi,  which  parts  the  bay  of  Trdgilos 
to  the  south  from  the  bay  to  the  north  to  which  the 
result  of  all  these  movements  gave  the  name  of  M^^ara. 

Character  Of  Thapsos  we  have  already  heard^  as  one  of  the  places 
^****  which  —  like  Xiphonia  and  the  headland  beyond  it — are 
likely  to  have  been  seats  of  Phoenician  occupation.  And 
in  the  case  of  Thapsos  a  Phoenician  origin  has  been  as- 
serted for  its  name^.  We  shall  hear  of  the  spot  again 
in  the  course  of  our  story ^.  Xt  looks  low*;  yet  it  has 
a  rocky  shore  at  several  points^  specially  at  the  south- 
east^ where  tombs  older  than  the  days  of  Lamis  are 
cut  in  the  rock.  Its  main  face  however  slopes  gently 
down  to  the  eastern  sea.  The  isthmus  is  low  indeed  and 
sandy;  but  the  waves  which  have  eaten  away  so  much 
hard  rock  on  these  coasts  have  spared  it.  Thapsos^  a 
cher9one909  in  the  days  of  Thucydidies  ^^  is  a  chenonSso^ 
still ;  one  may  walk  to  it^  over  its  hardly  visible  isthmus^ 
from  the  low  coast  which^  along  the  more  p&rt  of  this 
bay^  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  inland  hills.  The  site 
is  now  forsaken,  save  one  or  two  houses  and  a  light-house. 
In  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  it  seems  to  have  been 
equally  desolate;  we  know  not  whether  in  the  eighth 
there  were  either  Phoenicians  to  come  to  terms  or  Sikel 
owners  of  the  rock-tombs  to  be  driven  out.  At  no 
time  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  abiding  town  on 
Thapsos ;  but  it  was  now  chosen  for  a  settlement  by  Lamis 
and  his  M^arian  comrades.  But  their  stay  there  was  short. 

*  See  Appendix  XIII.  «  Thuc.  vi  97. 
»  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  688  ; 

*'  Vivo  pneterrehor  ottia  Baxo 
PantagUB,  Megarosque  mnuB,  Thapsiunqne  jacenteni.'* 

*  Thao.vL97;  tan  tk  x^P^^^^^  1"^^  ^^  orcvfr  M/cf  «y>o<(x<>v<ra  Is  rh 
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It  is  said  to  liave  lasted  only  for  a  single  winter,  daring  ohaf.  iv. 
which  the  founder  died  \ 

A  fourth  time  then  did  the  surviving  companions  of  Fourth  set- 
Lamis  set  forth  to  look  for  a  place  of  Sicilian  settle-  Megara! 
ment.  The  thought  of  going  back  to  the  old  Megara 
seems  not  to  have  come  into  their  heads^  even  after  so 
many  disappointments.  Their  efforts  were  at  last  crowned 
with  some  measure  of  success.  They  did  found  a  new  city,  a 
new  Megara ;  but  it  was  a  short-lived  city,  which  never  grew 
to  a  place  alongside  of  its  mightier  neighbours.  The  sito 
now  chosen  was  close  on  the  coast  pf  the  bay,  yet  strictly 
on  the  mainland  ;  that  is,  it  was  not  on  any  island  or  even 
peninsula.  It  was  placed  on  a  piece  of  ground  between 
Thapsos  and  Xiphonia,  which  stands  conspicuously  high 
on  that  low  coast  and  presents  a  rocky  tsce  to  the  sea. 
Several  streams,  greater  and  smaller,  flow  into  this  part 
of  the  bay.  The  new  Megara  occupied  the  space  between 
two  of  them,  at  the  south  of  the  river  now  known  as 
Cantara.  This  stream  runs  through  a  swampy  ground, 
between  the  low  height  of  Megara  and  another  low 
height  to  the  north.  The  site  of  the  town  stretches 
south  as  far  as  another  stream  known  as  San  Guzmano. 
The  stream  itself  is  hardly  visible,  but  its  dale,  strath, 
or  wadi — to  use  large  names  for  small  things — makes  a 
marked  barrier.  This  is  the  Alabdn,  one  of  the  short- 
lived streams  of  that  coast.  Legend  was  busy  about  its 
phsenomena,  and  it  was  held  to  flow  from  a  deep  swim- 
ming-place wrought  by  the  hand  of  Daidalos^.     Of  the 

^  Thuc.  yi.  4;  e^F  oUlaas  o^rdf  iikv  ^o$y^<nm,  Polyamos,  v.  5; 
TpdirriXor  itar^icrjiraF  /ihcpi  ^^'  x<<f"^*'<^*  Here  Tr6tilon  is  oonfoanded  with 
ThspMM.  He  adds  /i^xp*  7^  roaoircv  frvF€xifp^ff<iy  ol  XakMibttf,  which  ii 
not  very  clear. 

•  Diod.  ir.  78 ;  »Xjy<r/or  rfj$  MryapiSof  ^orixws  iwoitffft  ti^  hfOfiaio- 
/Urrjv  Kokv/Jifi^$pay,  l£  ^5»  /*^T*'  vorafti^  «ls  t^  wXrialcv  BaKaaccof  ^<pc^- 
Tcu  iuXo6iu¥o$  *AXafiifv,  See  Schubrmg,  p.  444,  who  has  collected  the 
yarionf  ipelliiigf  of  the  name.    The  /Uyas  wora/i^,  when  I  saw  it,  had 

C  C  ri 
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ouAP.  iv«  city  itself  three  sides  of  its  enclosure  are  thus  clearly 
marked;  to  the  west  and  south-west  the  line  is  less 
clear ;  but  the  whole  site  of  the  city  forms  an  irregular 
triangle^  about  three  miles  in  its  whole  circuit  ^.  Beyond 
the  natural  features^  there  is  little  in  the  site  to  catch 
the  eye ;  no  building  survives  above  ground^  save  a  small 
Remftins  of  piece  of  the  northern  wall^  bmlt  into  a  modem  house.  But 
the  site  has  supplied  more  than  one  example  of  the  primi- 
tive Doric  capital,  and  latterly  a  most  singular  colonnade 
has  been  brought  to  lights  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
propylaia  of  Megara  on  the  western  side.  Unfluted  octa- 
gonal columns  seem  more  in  place  in  a  medisBval  church 
than  in  a  building  which  must  be  older  than  the  days  of 
Gel&n«. 


Megara. 


The  JZy- 

hlaian 

Megara. 


The  town 
ofHybla. 


Why  was 

not  Xi- 
phonia 
oooupied  f 


The  Sicilian  Megara  is  distinguished  from  its  Nisaian 
parent  by  the  surname  of  Hyblaian.  The  name  suggests 
the  so-called  hills  of  Hybla',  and  Thymbris  fonns  a  chief 
feature  in  the  view  from  the  spot  where  Megara  was.  But 
Megara  and  the  hills  alike  take  their  name  from  that  town 
of  Hybla,  the  Greater  Hybla,  which  stood  hard  by,  and 
which  in  later  times  in  some  sort  supplanted  Megara  ^. 
The  actual  site  of  Hybla  seems  to  lie  on  the  slight  height  to 
the  north  of  the  hill  of  Megara,  by  the  stream  called  Mylas 
or  Marcellino.  But  one  question  at  once  suggests  itself. 
Why  did  not  the  Megarians,  in  trying  so  many  sites,  at 
least  attempt  to   occupy  the   peninsula    of  Xiphonia^? 


hardly  any  water,  but  its  swampy  bed  was  quite  unlike  the,/liMiare  further 
north. 

&  On  the  site  see  Schubring^  Umwandening,  460, 

'  There  are  other  singular  points  about  these  oolumns;  some  odd  projec- 
^ODS  on  their  sides,  and  a  range  of  huge  pots  in  front  of  them.  1  suppose 
that  the  remains  of  Megara  must  be  older  than  the  destruction  by  Gelto. 
The  site  was  oooupied  in  later  times,  but  it  was  never  again  an  important 
dty. 

•  See  above,  pp.  70,  159, 

«  See  Appendix  IX.  >  See  Appendix  XIX, 
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It  was,  one  would  have  thought^  the  most  attractive  site  in  obap.  iy. 
the  whole  neighbourhood^  after  the  Corinthians  had  made 
Ortygia  their  own.  Like  Ortjgia,  it  wonld^  with  its 
haven  on  each  side,  have  suggested  the  memory  of  old 
Megara  as  well  as  of  Corinth.  A  town  founded  on  the 
Xiphonian  eher9(mSso9  mighty  with  the  same  good  luck 
which  befell  Syracuse^  have  spread  itself  over  the  greater 
neighbouring  peninsula^  just  as  Syracuse  spread  itself  over 
the  hill  of  Achradina  and  Epipolai.  Megara^  without  any 
insular  or  peninsular  position,  and  without  anything  that 
could  be  called  an  akropolis,  seems  in  every  way  less  de- 
sirable. It  has  been  suggested  that  Xiphonia  may  have 
become  a  specially  strong  Sikel  settlement,  strengthened 
by  those  Sikels  who  had  been  driven  out  from  Ortygia 
and  Leontinoi  ^.  This  is  hardly  satis&ctory,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  anything  better.  But  with  regard  to  the  King 
choice  of  Megara,  we  have  some  slight  clue  in  the  singpilar  ^ 
story  that,  in  the  occupation  of  their  fourth  site,  the  Me- 
garians  were  helped  by  a  Sikel  king  who  betrayed  the 
place  to  them  ^.  His  name  Hybl6n  might  suggest  that  he 
was  a  mere  sport  of  fancy,  an  epSnymoa  of  the  neighbouring 
Hybla.  Yet  after  all,  Hybl6n  of  Hybla  need  be  no  more 
mythical  than  Gel6n  of  Gela  and  Agyris  of  Agyrium.  It 
is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  motives  of  this  Sikel  philhellen ; 
but  the  native  prince  or  leader  who,  for  his  own  ends, 
brings  in  the  stranger  is  not  imcommon  in  tales  of  settle- 
ment. The  tale  might  further  suggest  that  the  mixture  of  Pjrobable 
Greek  and  Sikel  blood  may  have  been  greater  at  Megara  mixture  at 
than  in  most  Sikeliot  cities.  There  is  commonly  a  woman  in  Megara. 
all  such  stories ;  but  in  the  few  words  in  which  the  present 
tale  is  handed  down  to  us,  we  do  not  hear  either  of  the 
Greek  leader  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Sikel  prince 

^  Schubring,  Umwandernng,  p.  448. 

•  Thuc.  vi.  4;  l/K  T§t  e<^ov  Ai^affriarrft  Tfikwot  fiafftkiws  Xuctkov 
tpoiSyros  r^  x^por  Mat  MoBrjyrjffafUpov,  Mtyapias  ftuffto^  robs  TfiKalovt 
MXffiiyras, 
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cHAF.  IV.  of  of  the  rarer  form  in  which  the  Sikel  priace  might* 
many  the  daughter  of  the  Oreek  leader.  I  have  called 
Naxos  the  Ebbsfleet  of  Sicily;  but  we  shall  hardly  find 
along  this  coast  a  parallel  to  the  nameless  daughter  of 
Hengest. 

§6.  TJie  Foundation  of  Zantle. 
c.  B.C.  715. 

Founda-         The  Greek  possession  of  the  eastern   coast  of  Sicily 

Zankld.  was  completed  by  the  foundation  of  the  famous  city  on 
the  strait,  ZanklS^  whose  first  name  has  passed  away^  but 
which^  under  its  later  name  of  Messana  ^,  has  livedo  and 

Its  po«i-  commonly  flourished,  down  to  our  own  times.  Well  within  the 
narrow  sea,  a  little  to  the  south  of  its  narrowest  point,  just 
where  the  view  across  between  Sicily  and  Italy  is,  more 
distinctly  than  anywhere  else,  an  eastern  and  western  view, 
a  low  and  narrow  rim  of  land  stretches  into  the  strait  to 
the  north-east,  and  turns  round  to  the  west,  leaving  but  a 
narrow  mouth  into  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  shape  is, 
tsLT  more  distinctly  than  that  of  Drepana  in  the  north- 
west, the  shape  of  a  reaping-hook,  and  we  are  told  that  a 
reaping-hook  was  called  Zanilon,  or  rather  Danilon,  in 
the  Sikel  tongue  ^.  From  this  marked  natural  feature  the 
spot,  and   the  city  which  arose  hard  by,  took  its  name. 

Origin  of  The  ep6nymo9  has  thrust  himself  in  here,  as  everywhere  else ; 
a  King  Zanklos  of  ZanklS  appears  in  one  of  the  legends  of 
Oridn  *;  but  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  the  city  of 


the  nftine ; 


'  See  Appendix  XX.  '  See  Appendix  IV. 

*  Oridn  threw  up  the  AkU  or  ZankU  for  King  Zanklos.  Died.  iv.  85 ; 
/mrd  iik¥  yap  rijv  SurcAJay  KaruffKtvdcoi  ZAyicX^  rf  r&rt  fiaatktiom  rrp 
r6r€  fikp  dir'  ainov  Z&fKKrp,  pw  ik  Miffo^yris  iiyof»a(ofA4rrfS  d\Xa  re  Mit  rbtf 
At/tcVa  wpoex^ojfTa  r^  ipoMa(oft4ytiy  'A/tHfif  iroi^ircu.  This  is  quite  another 
notion  of  the  work  of  Oridn  from  that  which  Dioddros  goes  on  to  tell,  and 
which  has  been  spoken  of  aboye,  p.  58.  Stephen  of  Bysantium,  in  ZaytcXrif 
has  both  this  and  another  guess ;  ol  fikv  dvd  ZiyxKov  rev  ytjyfyovs  4  dv^ 
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the  reapmg-hook  is  the  city  of  the  reaping-hook.  Of  that  chap.  nr. 
city  the  inlet  fenced  in  by  its  sickle-shaped  defence  became 
the  haven.  That  haven^  so  fenced  in,  with  the  dolphin  as  its  oldest 
its  inmate,  appears  on  the  oldest  coins  of  Dankle.  That, 
and  not  Zankle,  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  name,  perhaps 
the  only  one  acknowledged  on  the  spot^.  And  well  might 
the  natural  Banklon  claim  to  give  its  name  to  Bankle. 
This  sickle-shaped  peninsula,  which  shares  the  name  of 
Akte  with  the  solid  mass  of  Attica  or  of  Argolis  *,  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  place;  this  natural  break- 
water has  enabled  the  city  under  all  changes  to  keep  up  its 
character  as  a  haven  of  the  sea.  None  of  the  successive  Cbamcter 
masters  of  Sicily  could  afford  to  neglect  such  a  position  as  ^^^  * 
this.  By  virtue  of  it  the  city  on  the  strait  has  ever 
remained  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  island.  For  a  long 
time  past  it  has  been  the  second  among  them,  not  without 
some  half-remembered  claim  to  be  the  first.  Thoroughly 
to  take  in  the  position  of  the  haven  and  its  guard,  the 
traveller  shoiild  climb  one  of  the  hills  which  in  truth  he 
cannot  go  very  far  from  the  sea-shore  without  b^inning 
to  climb.  He  will  see  little  but  the  site.  Messina  is  a 
modem  city,  with  a  few  mediaeval  buildings  surviving. 
It  does  not  keep  even  a  Norman  or  Saracen  impress  in  the 
way  that  Palermo  does.  The  Greek  lives  only  in  the  witness 
which  the  view  gives  to  his  skill  in  choosing  the  position 
of  his  cities.  So  far  Dankl^  still  lives,  far  more  truly 
than  Panormos.  Messana  does  not  sit,  like  Panormos,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  campagna  fenced  in  by  mountains.  No 
one  could  ever,  in  gazing  at  Messana,  have  thought  of  speak- 
ing of  its  land  as  the  Gt)lden  Sbell.  One  might  rather  say 
that  a  campagna^  feebly  suggesting  that  of  Panormos,  comes 

^  DANK,  DANKL,  DANKLE  seem  to  be  onlj  forms  oo  the  coins 
older  than  the  name  Messana.    Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  99. 

'  This  is  deaily  its  meaning  in  the  passage  of  DiodOros  qnoted  in 
p.  390,  note  3. 
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OHAP.  IV.  to  an  end  where  the  city  begpins.    The  hills  that  rise  above 

the  Danilon  are  lower  than  those  that  rise  above  the  All* 

haven;  or  rather  the  high  mountains  keep  further  from 

the  shore,  while  the  lower  hills  come  nearer  to  it.  These  last 

fix  the  position  of  the  city  itself,  which  fills  up  the  narrow 

space  between  their  feet  and  the  haven.    The  streets  of  the 

city  climb  up  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  they  are  washed  by  the 

fierce  fiumare  that  rush  down  their  slopes;  the  monasteries 

and  fortresses  of  the  town  crown  the  heights  which  rise  at 

once  above  its  lower  buildings.     From  them  we  look  down 

on  the  city,  on  the  strait,  on  the  mainland  which  draws  so 

near,  on  the  city  of  the  mainland  whose  history  is  so 

closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  island,  and  whose 

name  preserves  the  half -false,  half -true,  belief  that  island 

and  mainland  once  were  one.     That  it  looked  out  on  Italy, 

that  it  looked  out  on  Rhegion,  that  Rhegion  and  Italy  lay 

nearer  to  it  than  any  Sikeliot  city  and  its  territory,  is  the 

central  fact  of  the  whole  tale  of  Zankle  and  Messana. 

Burlier  The  Sikel  name  of  the  city  naturally  suggests  the  thought 

tants.'       that  the  prse-Hellenic  inhabitants  had  not  neglected  so 

favourable  a  site.     The  rafts  of  the  legend,  or  whatever 

means  brought  the  Sikels  into  Siiania,  must  have  landed 

them  at  no  great  distance  from  the  reaping-hook  and 

Question     the  fenced-in  haven.     We  may  be  sure  that  the  first 

o^^^oBDi-  Qj.^j^  settlers  at  this  point  found  a  town  and  haven 

ready   for  them,  possibly  a  Phoenician  factory  on  the 

Danilon  itself.    But  who  were  those  first  Greek  settlers ; 

when  and  whence  did  they  come  ?     Some  speak  of  Zankle 

simply  as  a  settlement  from  the  Sikeliot  Naxos,   like 

Leontinoi,  KatanS,  and  vanished  Euboia.    Our  chief  guide. 

First         while  not  venturing,  as  in  other  cases,  to  fix  any  date, 

settlement  ^^^^  V^^^  another  story.     According   to  him  the  first 

^pirates  Greek  settlers  were  pirates  from  the  Campanian  Kyme  ^. 

Kymd;      As   regarded   the  Sikel    inhabitants    all  Greek   settlers 

1  See  Appendix  XX. 
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were  alike  piiates.    Between  Oreek  and  barbarian  inter-  ohap.  iv. 
national  law  was  unknown;    the  pirates  of  Kymd  may 
not  have  treated  the  Sikels  of  Danklon  any  worse  than 
their  countrymen  were  treated  by  Theoklgs  at  Naxos  or 
by  Arehias  at  Syracuse.    What  is  meant  is  that  these  not  an 
settlers  from  Kyme  were  private  adventurers  who  wereiedged 
not  sent  forth  from  Kym4  under  an  acknowledged  founder,  colony, 
with  the  traditional  ceremonies  observed  in  the  sending 
forth  of  a  colony.     Such  an  irregular  settlement  had  no 
acknowledged  place  among  Greek  cities;    a  Zanklaian 
from  such  a  Zankl6  would  hardly  have  been  received  at 
the  games  of  Fythd  or  Olympia.    A  second  and  more  Regular 
regular  birth  of  the  city  followed,  after  what  interval  ^m^^e 
Thucydides  fails  to  tell  us.     Settlers  from  Chalkis  and^j^^ 
other  parts  of  Euboia  came  and  shared  the  possession  with 
the  first  pirates  or  their  successors.     This  new  plantation 
was  made  with   all  proper    forms,  under   two    regular 
founders.     From  Kyme  came  PerifirSs,  from  Chalkis,  one 
metropolis  of  Kyme,  came,  according  to  order,  the  other, 
Krataimenes  ^.     The  chain  of  Chalkidian  settlements  from 
Leontinoi  northwards  was  made  up  by  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  among  thenu 

The  date  of  the  foimdation  of  Zankld,  though  unrecorded  Date  of 
by  Thucydides,  is  not  very  hard  to  fix.  That  is  at  least,  if  ^ent**^^ 
we  accept  the  belief  that  banished  Messenians  from  Pelopon- 
nesos,  at  the  beginning  of  their  first  war  with  Sparta,  found 
help  from  Zankle  in  their  search  for  a  new  home.  Rhegion, 
it  is  said,  was  founded  by  ChaUddians  of  Euboia,  invited 
by  the  ChaUddians  of  Zankle  to  become  their  neighbours, 
and  who  were  accompanied  by  a  band  of  settlers  from  the 
Peloponnesian  Messene  \    This  date,  compared  with  those 

^  See  Appendix  XX. 

*  See  Appendix  yy~  The  Peloponnesian  and  the  Sidlian  MtcffApa 
have  of  oonne  an  equal  right  to  the  Doric  form,  but  it  makes  things  clearer 
to  keep  it  for  the  Mc<r<r^  of  Sicily« 
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CHAP.  IT.  given  by  Thucydidfis  for  the  foundation  of  Naxos  and  the 
rest,  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  beginnings  of  Zadde  to 
any  time  later  than  the  settlement  of  Naxos  and  Eatan6 
and  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war.  This 
allows  only  a  very  few  years  between  the  first  piratical 
occupation — ^unless  that  is  placed  earlier — and  the  more 
regular  settlement  under  Perier^  and  KrataimenSs.  But 
in  these  times  an  approximate  chronology  is  all  that  we 
can  get.  Such  signs  as  we  have  would  lead  us  to  fix  the 
formal  colonization  of  Zankle  to  the  last  years  of  the  third 
c.  B.O.  715.  quarter  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  We  have  at 
least  no  better  date  io  suggest^  and  our  rec(»rd  of  the 
foundation  of  so  memorable  a  city  is  driven  to  be  meagre 
indeed  beside  the  topog^phical  and  legendary  wealth  of 
Syracuse  and  even  of  Megara. 

Extent  of  The  position  of  ZanldS  suggests  some  thoughts  as  to  the 
triry  of  extent  of  its  territory.  The  position  of  Syracuse^  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  that 
city  to  occupy  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  island,  to 
stretch,  as  far  as  was  possible  In  Sicily,  from  sea  to  sea. 
ZanklS  was  the  only  other  Sikeliot  city  in  the  same  case ; 
only  what  was  a  temptation  in  the  case  of  Syracuse  be- 
came a  necessity  in  the  case  of  ZanklS.  The  city  on  the 
strait  had  a  free  passage  southward;  but,  for  any  safe 
navigation  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  it  was  needful  that 
Peldrii.  Zankle  should  hold  the  Pelorian  comer  of  Sicily  and  so 
much  of  the  north  coast  as  was  needful  for  its  safe  holding. 
That  low  comer,  with  its  salt  lakes  and  its  sandy  beach, 
looking  out  on  the  Italian  mountain^,  was  a  Zanklaian 
possession;  so  was  the  real  headland  of  Phalakrion  to  the 
west  of  it.  Further  on,  passing  that  headland,  the  line 
of  the  coast  supplied  an  easy  natural  boundary  to  the  west. 
There  a  peninsula  pointing  northwards,  a  peninsula  low  as 
compared  with  the  neighbouriqg  heights,  and  which  at  a 
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distance  looks  almost  like  another  Thapsos^  but  which  is  chap.  iv. 
in  truth  a  rocky  height  rising  boldly  above  the  sea,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  flat  isthmus.  That  wasM^rluor 
the  cherionesos  of  Mylai^  a  point  of  special  importance 
as  a  post  of  watching,  looking  out  as  it  did  over  the 
still  barbarian  coast  to  the  west  and  over  the  Isles  of 
Aiolos.  There  was  the  hill  ready  for  an  akropolis^  and  a 
bend  of  the  coast,  a  loftier 'Danklon^  provided  a  sheltered 
haven.  The  castle  hill,  from  which  the  modem  town  of 
Milazzo  has  crept  down  to  the  isthmus^  was  occupied  by  a 
fortress  which  was  the  bulwark  of  Zankle  and  of  Hellas 
towards  the  still  independent  Sikels  of  the  north  coast. 
Mylai  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  city  and  colony  of 
Zankl^^  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  simple  border 
fortress  of  the  Zanklaian  territory  without  any  separate 
political  being  ^.  The  occupation  of  so  important  a  post 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  long  delayed,  as  soon  as  the 
strength  of  the  new  founded  city  was  such  as  to  allow 
of  such  an  undertaking.  There  are  some  slight  signs 
that  the  cherson^s  of  Mylai  may  have  been  occupied 
within  a  very  few  years  of  the  first  foundation  of  Zankle  ^. 
But  it  is  a  point  on  which  no  absolute  certainty  can  be 
reached. 

§  6.    The  SetllemenU  an  the  Southern  and  Northern  Coasts. 
B.C.  689-581. 


All  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  up  to  this  time  had  Settlement 

on  the  c 
coast  00: 
pleted. 


been  made  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.     We  may  say  ^t  wm^ 


*  Mylai  wai  not  a  city.  In  Thucydides  iii.  90  it  is  MvXa2  al  t&v  Mtcraij^itjy, 
and  in  vi.  73  he  distinctly  says  of  Himera,  Ijwtp  ft^tnj  Iw  ro&r^  r^  fiipti 
rijs  SurcXios  'EXXcb  w6\tt  kerir,  (See  Banbury,  Diet.  G^eog.  in  Myl».)  So 
in  Died.  xii.  54  it  is  only  <l>poi6piop.  Skylax  (13),  less  carefully,  calls  it 
w6Xis  *EWipfls,Mdt  Xipif/tf,  and  Skymnos  (a88)  reckons  it  among  Chalkidian 
cities. 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 
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oHAP.  lY.  this^  even  if  we  hold  the  ZanMaian  occapatton  of  Mylai  td 
be  as  old  as  the  regular  f oondation  of  ZanklS  itself.  For 
the  settlement  J  the  city  itself^  was  on  the  east  coast^  within 
the  strait.  The  occupation  of  Mylai  was  no  occupation  of 
the  northern  coast  as  such;  it  was  simply  a  measure  to 
secure  possession  of  a  point  on  the  strait.  By  the  founda- 
tion of  Zankle  the  Greek  occupation  of  the  east  coast  was 
completed.  From  that  time  *the  enterprising  spirits  of 
Greece  seem  for  a  while  to  have  turned  away  their  thoughts 

Greek  set-  from  Sicily  to  other  fields  of  settlement.    For  nearly  forty 

inltidy.  years  Italy  was  preferred.  If  we  put  any  &ith  in  one 
version  of  the  tale  of  Archias,  settlement  in  Italy — setting 
aside  solitary  Kym£  and  her  children — must  have  been  as 
old  as  settlement  in  Sicily^;  Erot6n  must  be  as  old  as 

Sybftris.  Syracuse.  In  the  received  chronology^  Sybaris^  Achaian 
with  a  Troizenian  element,  was  younger  than  Syracuse^ 
and   Krotdn,  also  Achaian^  was  younger  than  Sybaris^. 

Lokroi.  At  some  unfixed  but  not  very  distant  time,  the  Lokroi 
of  Italy  sprang  into  being  in  a  less  honourable  &shion. 
The  city  where  nobility  passed  through  the  mother  because 
of  the  baseness  of  the  first  set  of  &thers — ^base  indeed  in 
the  trick  by  which  they  won  the  land  from  the  unsuspect- 
ing Sikels^ — ^is  of  no  small  moment  in  Sicilian  history.  It 
fittingly  ennobled  the  tyranny  of  Dionysios  by  the  grant 

Rhdgion.  of  a  Lokrian  wife^.  Rhegion,  whose  date  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  2ianklg^^  comes  earlier  on  the 

Tarn.        Sicilian  stag^.     Taras,  Tarentum,  Taranto^  founded  b^ond 

»  See  above,  p.  339. 

'  The  date  of  Sybaris  is  given  as  731,  that  of  Krotdn  as  703.  Clinton, 
F.  H.,  i.  174.  See  Strabo,  yi.  i.  13.  The  more  important  &ct  of  the 
Troisenian  element  at  Sybaris  comes  from  Aristotle,  PoL  v.  3.  11,  where 
he  records  their  driving  ont. 

*  See  the  story  in  Pdybios,  xii.  5.    Cf.  Dionysios  Peridgdtte,  365 ; 

Tp  ^  inr^  h6itpoi  kurip,  Sffoi  wporipotM  Murctp 
^\0ov  kw*  AifffwhiP,  a<p^ripfft  iux$lms  MuroTfs, 

*  Died.  xiv.  44. 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 
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the  bounds  of  the  first  Italy^^  has  also  its  occasional  place  ohap.  iv. 
in  our  story.     Metapontion  arose  as  an  Achaian  outpost  MeUpon- 
against  Dorian  Taras  *,  and  the  short-lived  Sins  stepped  in  gj^ 
from  Ionian  Kolophdn  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  oldest 
settlement  of  Achaia  and  the  youngest. 

All  these  Italiot  settlements  seem  to  have  been  planted 
i^Eter  the  completion  of  Greek  settlement  on  the  east  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  before  it  began   on  the  other  two  sides. 
While  the  Oreek  in  the  oldest  Italy  was  spreading  from  Northern 
sea  to  sea  in  a  way  in  which  in  Sicily  he  never  could,  the  .outhern 
northern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  great  island,  as  well  as  ?|^?^^ 
the  special  Phoenician  comer  in  the  west,  were  left  to  the 
native  inhabitants  and  to  the  Semitic  colonists.    A  kind  of 
spell  seems  to  have  kept  men  from  entering  on  a  new 
phase  of  Sicilian  settlement,  as  such  a>  spell  had  once  kept 
them  from  attempting  Sicilian  settlement  at  aU.    At  last 
the  eyes  of  adventurous  Greeks  were  again  turned  from 
Italy  to  Sicily.     In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  Greek  set- 
before  Christ,  first  the  southern,  and  then  the  northern  ^^^"^ 
coast,  was  opened  to  Greek  enterprise;   but  with  very 8^ "g*"^ 
different  results  on  the  two  sides.     On  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily  Greek  colonies  were  always  few,  and  they  num* 
bered  among  them  no  city  of  the  first  rank.     On  the  south  On  the 
side,  within  the  qpace  of  about  a  hundred  years,  tihere  j^„^  ^^^,,,1. 
arose  a  series  of  cities  which  play  a  most  important  part 
in  Sicilian  history.     One  of  them  became  the  abiding  rival 
of  Syracuse ;  another,  of  older  foundation,  gave  Syracuse 
a  line  of  renowned  rulers. 

That  the  work  of  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily  b^^  on  the 
east  side  was  doubtless  mainly  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that 
it  was  the  east  side,  the  side  to  which  settlers  from  Greece 
would  naturally  first  make  their  way.     But  the  southern 

'  See  Thuo.  vL  44. 

*  Cf.  Strabo,  y.  a.  5,  with  the  idld  talei  in  Dioddros,  iv.  67,  and  Jastin,  zx, 
a.  I. 
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CHAP.  IT.  coast  was  in  itself  much  less  inviting  than  the  eastern. 
CompMrl-  Our  earlier  survey^  has  tanght  us  that  nowhere  on  the 
eMteni  Mid  Bouth  side  of  Sicilj  does  the  coast  make  even  that  faint 
■oathem  approach  to  the  character  of  the  coast  of  old  Greece  which 
is  made  by  the  insular  and  peninsular  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  hill  of  Syracuse.  There  are  bays  and  there  are  capes ; 
but  the  bays  are  shallow;  the  capes  seldom  put  on  any 
marked  peninsular  shape,  and  they  seldom  afford  sites  for 
the  foundation  of  towns.  There  are  no  inlets  of  the  sea 
like  those  which  are  fenced  in  by  Ortygia  and  Plemmyrionj 
by  Thapsos  and  Xiphonia.  The  coast  might,  by  com- 
parison at  least,  be  called  havenless;  the  cities  are  near 
the  sea,  but  not  in  it ;  the  greatest  of  them  simply  looks 
down  on  the  sea  from  an  inland  site.  We  may  safely  say 
thatj  all  along  this  coast,  the  havens  and  the  seafaring 
relations  of  the  cities  are  quite  secondary  as  compared  with 
their  position  by  land.  Naxos  and  Syracuse  are  cities  of 
the  sea,  in  the  sea,  which  won  for  themselves  a  greater  or 
less  dominion  on  the  land.  The  cities  on  the  southern 
coast  are  rather  cities  of  the  land  to  whose  full  develope- 
ment  a  sea-board  and  a  haven  was  needful.  They  had 
their  ships,  their  commerce,  some  of  them  their  colonies ; 
but  their  wealth  and  strength  came  in  a  larger  measure 
from  the  fruits  of  the  earth  than  &om  the  traffic  of  the 
waters*. 


Foundft-  The  first  of  these  cities  of  the  south  coast  was  founded 
Liodioi  or  ^  *^®  forty-fifth  year  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  by 
^^88      settlers  from  Rhodes  and  Crete,  among  whom  the  Khodian 


*  See  above,  pp.  63,  65. 

'  This  is  trae  of  the  ooMt  genenllj.  None  of  theee  citiee  leeini  to  have 
ever  had  any  oonaiderable  navy.  Akragae  had  a  great  trade  with  Africa, 
but  it  was  chiefly  in  her  own  prodnce.  Gela  certainly  lived  .mainly  on  ita 
rich  plain.  Selinoiii,  on  the  other  hand,  did  send  ships  to  serve  in  the  wan 
of  old  Greece ;  Thna  viii.  26, 
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element  clearly  prevailed^.    But  the  settlement  was  ac-  ohap. iv. 
knowledged  as  a  joint  foundation  of  the  two  islands  under  Joint 
a  founder  from  each,  Antiphemos  of  Rhodes  and  Entimos  and  Cretan 
of  Crete.     Legends  of  oracles  are  not  lacking.     In  oneJJ^^ 
version  the  Pythia  bids  the  two  to  go  and  found  the  city  Legends, 
of  Gela  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name^. 
The  other  version  is  darker.     There  is  no  mention  of 
Entimos ;  Antiphemos  goes  with  his  brother  Lakios^  and  is 
bidden  to  go  to  the  west^  while  Lakios  g^oes  to  the  east '. 
With  Rhodians  and  Cretans  there  seem  also  to  have  been 
mingled  adventurers  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
even  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  *.     But  whatever  were 
its  exact  elements,  the  new  settlement  was  founded  wholly 
by  Greeks  from  the  south-eastern  ^gsean,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Chalkidians,  Corinthians,  and  Megarians,  of  whom 
we  have  had  hitherto  to  speak.    Among  them  the  customs 
and  speech  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes  and  her  neighbour 
islands  were  predominant  \     The  new  settlement  therefore 
became  an  addition  to  the  Doric  element  in  Sicily,  already 

^  Thuo.  yi.  4  ;  Tikay  9i  *Arri4pfj/iOs  itc  *P69ov  itai  ^Ern/jun  U  Kpfffrrfs  Iwoi- 
Kovt  drjfaySrrts  leoivy  IrrKray,  Ircc  wiforr^  icai  rfffaapoueoar^  furd  IvpoKovffw 
cUifftw,  Herod,  vii.  153 ;  tcri^ofUmp  NXi/t  inr^  hivilMf  rt  rw  U  *P6dov  ttai 
*Am^/iov.  He  le»veiotit  the  Cretans.  On  Gela»  see  Sohubring,  ffistorisoh- 
geographische  Studien  fiber  Altsioilien,  p.  78. 

*  Diod.  Exc.  Vnt.  13 ; 

"EirrtfU  «a2  Kpdrofyot  dycutXiot  vli  iatippoy, 
l\$6rrfs  SmtcXj^  x^ra  ....  raitrw  dfjupea^ 
i«tfiA,/A€voi  wroXltBpoy  dfwv  KfujT&r  *Po9Utr  rt 
^P  irpf^ods  woTOfAMo  rika  awofi^ityvftoy  Ayy6y. 

*  This  is  the  story  in  Stephen  of  Byzantiani,  T4Xa,  whidi  reminds  one  of 
that  of  Geleds  and  Tehnissos  (see  Appendix  DC).  It  oomes  from  Aris- 
tainetoe,  Ik  r$  wpArqf  wtpi  ^aa^XiSa,  Antiphemos  laughs,  and  the  Pythia 
repeats  her  order ;  rod  d*  *Ayri^fiov  ^tXJiaayros  ri^  Uv$iay  civccy  waX»y 
d^'  4Aiov  9wrft&y  teal  1^  Ay  w6ko^  oUt^try,  There  is  here  a  luridng  derivation 
of  FcXa  from  yiXMt. 

*  Herod,  yii.  135,  when  the  most  famous  man  of  Gela  traces  his  deaoent 
from  the  isle  of  Tdhis. 

*  Thnc.  vi.  4 ;  p6/uim  9^  Au/ntcd  MOti  tAiois.  It  was  needful  to  mention 
this^  as  Crete  was  not  wholly  Dorian. 
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CHAP.  IV.  represented  by  Corinth  and  Megara^  as  distinguished  from 

the  lonians  of  Naxos^  Leontinoi,  Katand,  and  Zankl& 

Sikel  The  oracle  which  bade  Antiphfimos  fix  his  colony  by  the 

orurm  ox 

the  name    mouth  of  the  river  Gelas  is  worthy  of  as  little  regard  as 

^  '  that  which  bade  Archias  plant  his  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia  ^.  Yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  Ortygia  was  a 
name  given  to  the  island  by  the  settlers  themselves,  while 
the  name  of  Grelas  is  one  of  our  most  precious  relics  of  the 
earlier  tongues  of  Sicily.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in 
the  speech  of  the  Sikels,  the  stream  of  Oelas  was  so  called 
from  its  coldness*.  This  is  a  piece  of  etymology  which 
carries  its  own  genuineness  with  it.  That  the  name  sug- 
gested Greek  derivations,  serious  or  sportive',  and  that 
an  epdnymous  hero  Geldn  was  devised  ^  was  only  in  the 
common  course  of  things.  And  as  G^dn  was  in  after 
days  the  name  of  the  most  renowned  man  of  the  new 
settlement,  it  was  hardly  more  wonderful  that  the  name  of 
Deinomente  &ther  of  Geldn  should  have  been  carried  back 
to  supplant  Antiph^os  in  his  place  of  founder  K  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  AntiphSmos  and  Entimos  made  their 

^  See  above,  p.  338. 

'  On  the  name  tee  above,  p.  125.  lliat  the  town  took  its  name  from  the 
riyer  ii  diitinctly  affirmed  by  Thucydides,  vi.  4 ;  rp  /th^  w6\h  drt  rov  Tika 
wtnaftov  Toiyofui  kyivero, 

'  Stephen  of  Byiantium  (in  Tika)  goes  on  to  say  expreuly,  tffwi  dwb 
rov  yiKwf  r6  TtkS^.    So  the  joke  of  Aristophands  in  the  Achamiani,  608 ; 

70^  Iw  Eafiapip^  k6p  Tik^  tcAy  EarayiXif, 
Sohubring  refers  also  to  the  beginning  of  Plataroh*s  Comparison  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  Menandros.    There  we  certainly  find  the  line— 

(fwb  y4XMT09  (Is  t6  7fXar  iu^^oiuu. 
The  context^  if  we  had  it,  might  not  unlikely  show  that  there  is  a  reference 
to  Gela ;  but  one  can  hardly  say  so  without  it.    The  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Olymp.  ii.  15)  somewhat  perversely  writes  the  name  TiXXa^  but  he  pre- 
serves a  verse  from  Kallimachoe ; 

cl  tk  r^Xa  wora/iov  let^aXy  iwoKtifuvop  Anv, 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  Ti\a\  Up^fvos  4r  wpdrry  Twr  w€fk  w6pvi^  XuctXucSfy 
Kol  *EXX&yiKos  Aw6  TiXwos  rov  Alrrtis  Kai  T/tdpov,  According  to  some 
genealogies  this  would  make  him  half-brother  of  the  Palid ;  but  who  is 
hisfiithert 

*  Etym.  Magn.  in  VikoL,  where  the  story  of  the  oracle  is  told. 
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settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  G^las,  and  that  chap.  iv. 
from  that  river  the  city  which  they  founded,  like  many 
other  cities,  took  the  name  by  which  it  is  best  known  in 
history.  But  it  would  seem  that  Gela  was  a  later,  per- 
haps in  its  beginning  only  a  popular,  name.  To  the  first  lindioi  the 
spot  which  the  Rhodian  settlers  occupied  and  fortified,  the 
spot  which  became  the  akropolis  of  the  later  city,  they 
gave,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  four  cities  of  their  own 
island,  the  name  of  Lindioi  \ 

The  river  Gelas,  now  known,  from  the  mediaeval  town  The  river 
which  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  Gela,  as  the  Fiume  di 
Terranova,  runs  into  the  sea  not  &r  from  the  middle  of  the 
long  but  shaUow  bay  which  stretches  from  the  modem 
Cape  Scalambri  on  the  south-east  to  the  hill  of  Eknomos 
on  the  north-west  2.     At  present  it  enters  the  sea  by  a 
single  mouth  near  the  eastern  end  of  a  long  narrow  hill 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  not  rising  sheer  from  it,  but 
leaving  a  greater  or  less  expanse  of  sand  between  the  hill 
and  the  water.     On  the  landward  side  the  hill  looks  down  Extent  of 
on  the  fertile  plain  which  took  the  name  of  the  Geloan  territory, 
fields  3,  a  plain  fenced  in  by  the  range  of  hills  whose  curve 
gives  the  natural  inland  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the 
new  settlement.     Along  the  coast  that  territory  stretches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dirillo  to  the  south-east,  to  that  of 
the  Fiume  Salso,  the  southern  Himeras,  to  the  north-west. 
But  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that,  in  the  days  when  Changes  in 
Gela  was  famous,  the  river  from  which  it  took  its  name  t^e  river. 
had  another  mouth,  perhaps  more  than  one  other  mouth, 
much  further  to  the  north-west.    Between  the  hill  now 

^  Thuc.  u.  8  ;  rd  8i  x^P^^  ^  ^^  ^  ir6\is  Iffrl  icai  t  trpStrov  hTtix^uOfi 
hivZioi  Ka\€tTai.  Cf.  Herod,  vii.  1 35  in  note  i,  p.  399,  and  see  Schabring,  93. 
*  See  above,  p.  63. 
'  Viig.  Mn.  iii.  701 ; 

**  Apparet  Camarina  procnl  campiqne  Geloi, 
Immanisque  Gela  fluvii  oognomine  dicta." 
Their  crops  of  lentils  are  noticed  in  two  passages  of  Athdnaios  (i.  54,  ii.  74) 
from  the  comic  poet  Amphidn.    See  Schabring,  104. 
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CHAP.  IT.  partly  occupied  by  the  town  and  the  hill  beyond  it  on  that 
side^  a  stream,  known  specially  as  the  Torrent,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea.  Further  again  to  the  north-west^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  there  are  signs  of  a  wider  mouth 
again.  In  the  older  state  of  things  one  or  both  of  these 
were  the  mouths  of  a  north-western  branch  of  the  Gelas  ^. 

Poetic  de-  The  remaining  stream  is  still,  not  a  mere  Jiumara,  but  a 

Bcnp  oni.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  certain  volume  of  water;  but,  as  in  some 
other  cases  in  Sicilian  topogra,phy,  we  are  a  little  amazed 
at  the  epithets  applied  to  it  by  the  Latin  poets.  We  look 
in  vain  for  the  vast  stream  with  its  dangerous  whirlpools  ^. 
We  perhaps  take  refuge  in  the  conjecture  that  the  description 
was  taken  from  the  appearance  of  the  river  in  some  time  of 
special  flood  ^,  or  in  the  more  homely  belief  that  the  free 
use  of  its  waters  to  make  channels  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  Geloan  plain  has  altogether  drained  away  one  branch, 
and  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  water  in  the  other. 

The  hill  of  The  question  now  comes.  At  what  point  of  the  long 
hill  on  which  the  town  of  Terranova,  the  modem  repre^ 
sentative  of  Gela,  now  stands  did  the  first  settlers  plant 
their  earliest  fortified  post,  their  Lindian  akropolis  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  The 
hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea,  runs  from  north-west  to 
south-east;  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of  its 
western  and  eastern  ends.  It  is  divided  into  two  marked 
parts  by  a  gully  running  inwards  from  the  sea,  giving  a 
peninsular  shape  to  the  parts  of  the  hill  east  and  west  of  it. 

Modem  On  the  eastern  part  stands  the  present  Terranova,  whose 
mediaeval  walls  however  stop  far  short  of  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  hill.  Beyond  their  eastern  face  stands  the  single 
relic  of  Gela  which  keeps  its  place,  the  lowest  drum  of  an 

*  On  the  course  of  the  river,  see  Schabring,  loa.  He  does  not  seem  to 
admit  the  branch  west  of  the  ToiTente.  I  went  over  the  ground  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  in  Maroh,  1889. 

*  See  above,  p.  79.  '  Schabring,  104. 
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early  Doric  column,  whose  other  drums  with  the  capital  chap.  nr. 
lie  shattered  beside  it.  Here  we  have  beyond  doubt  a  Remains  of 
memorial  of  the  early  greatness  of  Gela,  before  her  own 
tjrrants  increased  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  at  her  cost. 
The  eastern^  the  one  surviving  branchy  of  the  river  Gelas 
runs  into  the  sea  almost  immediately  below.  At  the  other 
end,  the  part  of  the  hill  west  of  the  gully  lies  outside 
the  modem  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  ceased 
to  be  inhabited.  It  ends  to  the  west  in  two,  or  rather 
three,  spurs,  one  of  which,  the  most  distinct  of  the  three, 
rises  close  above  the  sea,  and  is  now  nearly  covered  with 
sand.  This  end  of  the  hill  looks  down  on  the  piece  of  low 
and  swampy  ground  through  which  the  small  winding 
stream  of  the  Torrente  makes  its  way  into  the  sea.  On 
the  other  hill  already  noticed,  which  rises  to  the  west  of 
the  stream  and  stretches  for  some  way  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, there  are  several  signs  of  foundations ;  in  one  place 
there  are  distinct  marks  of  the  basement  of  some  con- 
siderable building.  On  the  hill  of  Gela  itself  there  are  no 
certain  signs  of  ancient  buildings  save  the  one  column 
already  spoken  of.  The  walls  have  vanished,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  likely  to  be  represented,  during  part  of 
their  extent,  by  the  northern  and  southern  walls  of  Ter- 
ranova.  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  western  part  of  the 
hill  the  cliff  is  of  crumbling  earth,  and  the  sand-drifts 
soon  cover  everything.  The  walls  have  therefore  had  every 
chance,  first  of  falling  down  and  then  of  being  covered  up. 
Still  foundations  of  some  kind  are  said  to  be  found  on  this 
side  of  the  hill,  and  its  landward  slope  is  certainly  full  of 
tombs.  These  are  not  the  primaeval  burrowings  of  the  Graek 
Sikel  or  of  the  elder  Sikan;  they  are  Greek  graves  rich  in 
vases  of  fine  workmanship.  Both  in  earlier  and  later  times 
these  vases  are  found  alongside  of  skeletons ;  but  in  later 
times  two  modes  of  burial  went  on  side  by  side ;  the  vase 
itself  now  often  holds  the  ashes  of  the  dead.    It  seems  plain 

P  d  2 
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CHAP.  IV.  then  that  this  part  of  the  hill  must  have  remained  outside 
the  city  during  a  considerable  time  after  the  foundation  of 
the  settlement,  though  it  may  well  have  been  taken  within 
the  wall  at  some  later  time.  Within  the  walls  of  Ter- 
ranova  places  of  burial  are  not  found.  Along  the  sandy 
shore  there  is  now  no  real  haven^  and  there  never  could 
have  been  any  at  all  worthy  to  compare  with  the  great 
havens  of  Sicily.  The  place  of  embarking  and  landing 
for  the  small  traffic  of  Terranova^  once  imder  the  western 
part  of  the  hill^  has  now  shifted  eastward^  just  below  the 
The  haven,  modem  town.  But  under  the  sand-covered  spur  at  the 
western  side  of  the  hill  a  small  reef  runs  out  into  the 
sea^  which  plays  enough  of  the  part  of  a  breakwater  to  give 
even  now  some  protection  to  ships^  and  which  may  lead  us 
to  place  the  ancient  haven  of  6ela^  such  as  it  may  have 
been^  at  this  point. 
Lindioi  at  These  various  signs  may  lead  us  to  adopts  in  a  general 
end  of  the  ^^Y}  the  conclusions  of  the  scholar  who  has  given  most 
attention  to  Geloan  topography^,  so  &r  at  least  as  to  place 
the  earliest  settlement  on  the  western  end  of  the  western 
part  of  the  hill,  that  furthest  away  from  the  modem  town. 
The  actual  akropolis  of  Lindioi  would  thus  have  stood  on 
the  spur  now  covered  with  sand,  which  rises  most  directly 
out  of  the  sea.  Here  then  was  the  first  city;  the  landward 
Gda  slope  was  its  place  of  burial.     Gela,  strictly  so  called,  the 

an  outpoet  town  immediately  above  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river, 
the  town  to  the  east  of  the  gully,  taking  in  the  present 
Terranova  with  the  rest  of  the  hill  to  the  eastward,  may 

^  Schubring,  87  et  seqq.  It  most  be  remembered  that  for  a  long  time 
Gela  was  thought  to  have  been  at  licata,  not  at  Terranova.  Fazello,  i.  232, 
hits  off  the  pkce  very  well,  without  knowing  that  it  was  Gela ;  "  Ter- 
ranova gemina  est  hodie,  vetus  utpote  et  nova  moenibus  oincta.  Sed 
que  vetus  est,  et  ad  ocoidentem  veigit,  deserta  ferme  jacet.  Becens  vero 
cum  lata  sit,  pro  mensune  modo  sublimes  habet  muros  et  frequenter  haU- 
tatur." 

He  guesses  that  the  ruins  may  be  those  of  Euboia  or  Kallipolis ;  but 
his  editor  Amico  sets  him  right  in  p.  234. 
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well  have  been  in  its  beginning  a  detached  ontpost,  like  chap.  iv. 
Achradina  at  Sjrracnse.  A  later  extension  of  the  city 
might  bring  the  burial-ground  within  the  walled  precinct ; 
the  only  point  is  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  from  the 
first.  And  in  the  hill  beyond  the  Torrents  we  may  see  The  temple 
another  outpost,  a  sacred  outpost,  answering  to  Polichna  at  P*^  °» 
Syracuse,  one  gathering  round  the  great  temple  of  ApollSn 
as  the  Syracusan  Polichna  gathered  round  the  Olympieion. 
It  is  certain  that  Gela  had  a  vast  and  renowned  statue 
of  Apoll6n  outside  the  walls  ^ ;  every  reason  seems  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  this  hill  was  the  place  of  it.  We  may 
even  hope  that  some  small  part  of  the  basement  of  the 
temple,  perhaps  rather  of  the  wall  of  its  temenos,  may  still 
be  traced.  The  Dorians  of  Rhodes,  bringing  with  them  his  statue 
the  worship  of  the  great  Dorian  god,  opening,  under  his  worship, 
patronage,  a  new  world  for  Hellenic  settlement  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  great  island,  could  not  do  less  for  him 
than  had  been  done  by  the  Chalkidians  of  the  eastern  coast. 
If  Naxos  served  ApoUon  a  little,  Gela  should  certainly 
serve  him  much.  He  was  Archageta%  at  Gela  no  less  than 
at  Naxos.  At  Gela  his  own  people  should  give  him,  not 
a  statue  which  later  ages  should  speak  of  by  a  fondling 
diminutive  ^,  but  one  which  barbarian  invaders  might  deem 
a  worthy  tribute  from  plundered  Europe  to  the  gods  of 
Asia  ^.  They  would  give  him,  not  a  mere  altar  by  a  shore, 
but  a  temple  on  a  holy  hill  of  his  own,  on  a  site  which  should 
look  forth  on  the  whole  territory  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  should  form  its  sacred  centre.  The  city  of  the  Geloans, 
rather  of  the  Lindians,  should  be  a  temple-keeper  of  the 
god  Apollon  from  its  birth.  As  Greek  settlers  adopted 
Sikel  traditions  and  wrought  them  into  Hellenic  forms,  the 

*  Died.  xiii.  io8 ;  kx^vrwp  t^  TtX&mv  Ikt^  t^s  v6\tott  *Aw6Xkwyos  clr- 
^&ifra  xoAicovy  a<t»6Spa  ftiyar.  This  is  surely  an  ont-door  oolossas,  bat  the 
god  would  hftve  a  tonple,  or  at  least  a  temenoi. 

*  8ee  above,  p.  326.  »  Diod.  xiii.  108. 
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CHAP.  IV.  goddesses  of  Henna,  protecting  powers  of  all  Sicily,  would 
come  in  for  their  due  share  of  Geloan  reverence,    Perse- 
phone Sosipolis — so  called  perhaps  with  reference  to  one 
memorable  event  in  Geldan  history — ^appears  on  the  coins 
of  Gela  crowning  a  bull,  which  we  may  hope  means  nothing 
Worship  of  worse  than  the  local  river-god  ^.     To  the  Korfi  and  her 
and  Kord   Mother  we  may,  in  the  lack  of  any  evidence  of  any  other 
at  Gela,     \axL^,  be  tempted  to  assign  the  temple  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  a  venerable  fragment  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  hill.     The  akropolis  of  Lindioi  looked  out  on  the  more 
ancient  temple  of  the  god  who  had  brought  the  men  of 
Rhodes  and  Crete  to  Sicily.     Gela,  the  later  outpost,  arose 
under  the  protection  of  the  native  goddesses  whom  all  who 
dwelled  on  Sicilian  soil  had  learned  to  worship. 
Position  of     Gela,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  down  to  the  time  when 
early         ber  own  tyrants,  by  extending  her  dominion,  practically 
histoid      destroyed  her,  ranked  high  among  the  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily.     At  the  time  of  her  foundation  Syracuse  was  her 
only  Greek  neighbour  and  possible  rival.     Gela  marked  the 
most  western  point  of  Greek  advance  in  Sicily  till  Selinous 
arose  far  to  the  west  of  her,  and  till  she  herself  filled  up 
the  gap  thus  left  by  the  plantation  of  her  colony  Akragas, 
a  colony  which  became  greater  than  its  metropolis.     Thus 
placed  between  the  two  greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  Gela,  as 
an  inhabited  city,  had  a  character  of  her  own  quite  unlike 
Character   that  of  either  of  her  neighbours.     Never  reaching  the 
superficial  extent  of  either,  not  boasting  of  the  lofty  site  of 
Akragas  or  of  the  landlocked  sea  of  Syracuse,  Gela  must 
have  outshone  both  in  the  long  front  of  buildings  which 
she  displayed  towards  the  sea,  and  which  must  have  been 
equally  imposing   from  the   land  side.     Placed   on   her 

^  Sohubring,  die  Mfinzen  von  Gela,  143 ;  Bunburj,  Diet.  G^eog.  in  Gela. 
Sohubring  roles  the  Sdaipolia  to  be  Persephond,  and  connects  her  with  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  house  of  Deinomends.  The  man-headed  boll  appears  in 
all  manner  of  shapes  on  the  Geloan  coins.  Some  have  the  legend  from 
right  to  left,  with  the  )  for  T, 
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narrow  hill  between  the  sea  and  the  great  plain^  she  herself  chap.  iv. 
looked  both  ways^  and  she  might  be  looked  at  as  a  whole 
on  both  sides  in  a  way  which  few  cities  could.  We  can 
only  guess  at  the  long  range  of  public  and  private  build- 
ings which  must  have  filled  up  the  space  between  the 
akropolis  to  the  west  and  the  temple  of  the  goddesses  to  the 
east.  To  the  west,  the  hill  of  Apollon^  itself  perhaps  half 
the  length  of  the  hill  of  the  city,  with  the  great  temple  and 
the  statue,  growing,  we  may  well  believe,  into  a  secondary 
town,  finished  the  view  to  the  westward.  The  patron  god 
of  the  Dorian  Greek  stood  as  a  champion  on  his  height  to 
bid  defiance  to  Sikans  and  Phoenicians.  The  challenge  was 
needed  in  days  when  barbarians  still  held  the  land  beyond 
the  Himeras,  and  when  their  outpost  of  Eknomos  stood  forth 
like  an  island  in  the  sea,  at  once  inviting  the  Greek  to 
further  advance  and  proclaiming  that  advance  might  not 
always  be  found  easy. 

Such  was  the  city  into  which  the  first  Lindian  akropolis  Gela  the 
of  Antiph^mos  and  Entimos  gradually  grew.     It  must  be  western 
always  borne  in  mind  that  the  land  which  they  won  for  ^^"®*' 
Hellas  was  the  furthest  land  on  the  south  coast  which  the  Sikels. 
Hellenic  settlers  wrested  from  the  older  worshippers  of  the 
goddesses  of  Henna.     The  later  settlements  to  the  west 
were  planted  at  the  cost  of  other  races  than  the  Sikel.     It 
was  undoubtedly  the  Sikel  whom  the  founders  of  Gela 
found  in  possession  of  the  site  of  their  new  colony  ^.     The 
inevitable  question  again  presents  itself,  whether  the  Greeks 
were  forestalled  in  the  possession  of  the  site  by  Phoenicians, 
and  whether  they  directly  supplanted  any  Phoenician  settle- 
ment or  factory.     No  direct  evidence  suggests  any  such 

^  I  think  that  the  name  of  the  river,  with  its  obvions  meaning,  oot- 
weighfl  the  statement  of  Pausanias  (viii.  46.  a) — ^Thucydides,  or  even 
Dioddrofli  would  have  been  more  weighty — that  Omphakd  (see  below,  409) 
was  w6Xi<riuk  lutofSfv, 
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CHAP.  IV.  settlement  at  this  pointy  nor  does  the  point  come  within 
the  definition  of  the  sites  specially  chosen  by  the  Phoeni- 
Qucrtion  of  cians.  Without  help  from  l^^end  or  history,  we  should  set 
occupaU^  down  Eknomos  as  almost  certainly  a  place  for  Phoenician 
settlement ;  we  do  not  feel  so  sure  about  6ela.  But  if  we 
choose  to  believe  that  the  Rhodians  and  Cretans  in  any 
way  supplanted  Semitic  occupants  of  6ela,  what  Hellas 
won  from  them  was  a  smaller  matter  than  what  she  won  from 
the  SikeL  The  chief  value  of  the  town  of  6ela  was  that 
The  fields  it  was  the  head  of  the  land  of  6ela.  The  rich  fields 
between  the  sea  and  the  encircling  hills,  the  fields  watered 
by  the  eponymous  riva:  and  its  tributaries,  the  fields  that 
fed  the  renowned  horses  of  6ela,  were  a  precious  pos- 
session indeed.  Treeless  as  they  now  are,  lacking,  like  the 
opposite  African  coast  in  that  day,  the  familiar  vines  and 
olives  of  Sicily,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rich 
and  varied  vegetation  of  the  gullies  of  the  hills  just  above 
them,  the  Geloan  fields  are  still  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  sportive  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  city 
suggests  the  Eastern  fancy  of  valleys  so  thick  with  com 
that  they  shall  laugh  and  sing,  and  the  fields  of  Gela 
are  among  the  few  fields  in  Sicily  which  still  grow 
the  cotton  which  the  Saracen  brought  with  him  from  the 
East. 

Outside  the  city  itself,  its  temples,  and  the  camp  of  its 
besiegers,  not  many  historic  sites  are  marked  within  the 
Extent  of    compass  of  the  land  of  Gela.     The  boundary  of  that  land 
rnwwy.     ^^^^  ^j^^  coast  secms  marked  with  every  likelihood  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Dirillo  towards  Kamarina  and  by  the  mouth 
of  the  southern  Himeras  towards  Akragas  ^.     Gela  itself 
stands  far  nearer  to  the  south-eastern  than  to  the  north- 
Lake  of      western  border.     To  the  east  of  the  city,  between  the 
two  rivers   and   parallel  with   the  sea,  lies  the   Geloan 
lake,  whose  legends  connect  it,  like  most  of  the  natural 
^  See  Schnbring,  107. 
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phsenomena  of  Sicily,  with  the  powers  beneath  the  chap.  iv. 
earth  ^.  It  now  survives,  under  the  name  of  a  Biviere 
or  Vivarium,  as  a  reedy  abode  of  water-fowl.  At  the 
only  two  recorded  sites  of  any  interest  in  the  Geloan 
territory  we  can  do  more  than  guess.  One  of  these,  Maktdrion. 
Makt6rion,  stood,  we  shall  find,  casually  at  least,  in  the 
closest  relation  to  the  chthonian  powers  ^.  Its  site  has 
been  placed  at  many  points.  Some,  both  older  and  later, 
have  fixed  it  far  away  among  the  hilk  to  the  north,  at 
Mazzarino,  the  place  from  which  the  famous  Cardinal  took 
his  name  \  This  is  surely  too  few  off ;  as  a  point  occupied 
by  Geloan  seceders,  the  Mons  Sacer  of  Gela,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  place  it  nearer  the  city,  somewhere  along  the 
hills  on  the  Sikel  border.  A  pointed  hill  on  the  road  from 
Terranova  to  Niscemi,  a  hill  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle 
and  known  by  the  vague  name  of  Castelluccio,  seems 
quite  unsuited ;  if  we  are  to  guess,  we  might  be  inclined 
to  fix  it  at  Niscemi  itself,  looking  down  on  the  wHole 
Geloan  land.  And  there  is  Omphake,  the  alleged  Sikan  Omphak^. 
town  from  which  Antiphemos  was  said  to  have  carried 
off  the  handywork  of  Daidalos*.  This  has  been  placed 
nearly  due  north  of  Gela,  between  the  modem  Butera  and 
Niscemi*.     But  there  seems  no  distinct  evidence  for  any 

^  I  do  not  feel  certain  about  the  two  being  the  same ;  but  Solinns  (v.  21), 
among  the  wonders  of  Sicily,  has  a  "  Gelonium  stagnum,"  of  which  he 
adds  ;  "  Tsetro  odore  abigit  proximanies.  Ibi  et  fontes  duo,  alter  de  quo 
si  sterilis  sumpserit  fecunda  fiet ;  alter  quem  si  fecimda  hauserit  vertitur 
in  sterilitatem."  The  nether-powers,  giYers  of  firuitfulnees  in  other  ways, 
are  not  altogether  out  of  place ;  and  one  thinks  of  the  birth  of  the  Palici 
and  the  test-water  near  Eamarina,  to  which  we  shall  come  later  on. 

'  Herod,  vii.  1 53,  of  which  we  shaU  speak  in  the  next  Chapter. 

'  Schubring,  12  a.  Fazello  (i.  453)  says ;  <<  Mazarenum  aetate  mei  oomi- 
tattis  titulo  omatuDi  ....  qui  Mactorium  fuisse  aaserunt,  in  sole  planb 
caligant."  See  Amico  in  p.  461.  Cluver  (361)  seems  to  place  it  at  Butera. 
I  do  not  understand  the  entry  in  Steph.  Byz. ;  Mcutr^or  wSkis  XurcX/as* 
^IkiffTos  wpirr^'  1^  iieriat  fii6injy.  The  nominative  might  supply  an  useful 
bit  of  knowledge. 

^  See  above,  p.  119.  ^  Schubring,  121. 
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CHAP.  nr.  of  these  sites.  The  marked  characteristic  of  Gela  is  that  she 
was  the  mistress  of  the  Geloan  fields.  But  it  is  round 
their  mistress  that  the  historic  interest  of  these  rich  fields 
almost  wholly  gathers. 

Greek  The  next  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  marks   another 

on  the  enlargement  of  the  range  of  Greek  colonization.  On  the 
°^^  east  coast  the  Hellenic  element  was  now  predominant ;  on 
the  south  it  had  already  begun  to  make  its  way.  Gela 
had  arisen^  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  foundation 
of  Gela  had  stirred  up  Syracuse  to  a  series  of  plantations 
whose  object  was  to  secure  her  possession  of  her  own  south- 
eastern comer  ^.  But  the  north  coast  was  still  wholly  in 
barbarian  hands^  except  so  far  as  ZanklS  had  secured  her 
north-eastern  comer  by  her  outpost  rather  than  colony  at 
ItBBmiai  Mylai*.  On  the  whole  line  of  that  shore  there  was  as 
all  times,  y^t  no  independent  Greek  settlement^  and  at  no  time 
was  the  north  coast  set  thick  with  Greek  cities  and 
fortresses  like  the  eastern  coast  or  the  southern.  At  no 
time  were  there  more  than  two  independent  Greek  cities 
on  that  coast,  and  it  is  rather  a  straining  of  language  to  say 
that  there  ever  were  so  many  as  two.  During  the  really 
flourishing  times  of  Greek  Sicily  there  was  one  only,  that 
one  whose  foundation  we  have  now  to  record,  the  solitary 
city  of  Himera.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  Thucydides 
records  its  foundation  and  the  names  of  its  founders,  he 
Settlement  assigns  no  date  to  the  event.  We  get  at  the  year  of  the 
B.C.  648^  birth  of  Himera  only  by  a  backward  reckoning  of  the 
writer  who  records  her  death*  When  Himera  was  swept 
from  the  earth  by  Carthaginian  vengeance,  she  had  been 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  in  being  *.  And  in  her  case 
her  overthrow  was  for  ever;  Himera,  once  fallen,  never 

'  See  in  the  next  Chapter.  ^  See  above,  p.  395. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  6  a  ;  ri^  fr6Ki¥  clf  l&i^  tcariffKcajnr,  oUiffBtiffOM  irtf  Zuuc6ifm 
TiffffapdMorra,    This  ii  in  B.O.  408. 
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rose  again.     So  short  might  sometimes  be  the  life  of  a  chap,  iv, 
Greek  colonial  city,  mighty  and  flourishing  while  its  life 
lasted. 

We  may  suspect  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  settle- The 
ment  on  the  southern  coast  made  at  Gela  by  Greeks  from  suggestea 
the  eastern  islands  which   suggested  to   other  Greeks  in^jjj]**^ 
Sicily  itself  this  one  early  attempt  on  the  northern  side. 
The   movement    naturally  came    from  that   Greek   city 
which  lay  nearest,  and  whose  position  had  already  driven 
her  to  turn  the  north-eastern  comer.     The  metropolis  of  Himeraa 
Himera  was  Zankle ;  the  founders  of  Himera^  Eukleides^  Zankl6. 
Simos,  and  Sak6n^  were  presumably  men  from  the  metro- 
polis of  Zankle,  the  Euboian  Chalkis  ^.     Of  their  comrades 
the  greater  part  were  Chalkidian^  some  perhaps  from  other 
Chalkidian  cities  beside  Zankle.     But  another  element  was  Syracusan 
mingled  with  them.      Civil  strife  had  already  begun  to  in  its 
rage  in  Syracuse;    a  whole  gens,  it  would  seem^  was  ii^^^^" 
exile^  like  the  Tarquinii  of  Rome  or  the  Alkmai6nids  of 
Athens.     These  homeless  Dorians  joined  in  the  settlement 
with   the   Chalkidians  of  Zankle^.     The   name   of    the  the 
banished  clan,  the  Mylfitidai,  has  naturally  suggested  the 
thought  of  the  Zanklaian  outpost  on  the  northern  shore, 
and  the  settlers  of  Himera  are  in  one  account  described 

as  the  Zanklaians  at  Mylai  ^     It  is  dangerous  to  build  Possible 

oonnexion 

on  likeness  of  names ;  but  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  guess  with 

Mylai. 

^  Thuo.  Ti.  5 ;  'liiipa  dvd  Z&rfitKrit  ^tclaOrj  inr^  Eibtcktliov  icai  Xl/wv  xai 
XiKwos,  These  founders,  aoeordiog  to  rule,  should  have  oorae  firom 
Chalkis. 

'  lb. ;  XaAji»8$r  fi^v  oi  vXcarroi  ^\$ov  Is  rijiw  Awotiday,  ^w^tufftuf  8^  ahroSs 
Kcu  Ik  ^vpcueovcSfw  <fwyid€Sf  ardffti  yuctj04trr€f,  ol  MvXifri&u  tcaXo6fi9voi,  The 
JjoXjci^s  might  be  either  from  Chalkis  or  from  Zankld. 

'  Strabo,  yi.  a.  6 ;  ri^y  *I/i^pay  ol  Iv  MvXoTs  lm<rar  Zayiekmoi,  One 
can  hardly  help  connecting  the  names  MvAa(  and  MvAi/r/Scu,  and  we  must 
remember  that  Mylas  is  also  a  river  in  the  Megarian  bay.  See  above, 
p.  388,  and  Holm,  i.  393.  According  to  Stephen,  the  kO¥iK6v  of  VLyXai  is 
MvXofri/t.  It  is  of  coarse  possible  that  Strabo  mistook  the  Mi/Xi/rlSeu  of 
Thncydides  for  ol  h  MvXms  ZayttkoLUH, 
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that  the  banished  Syracusans  were  first  of  all  settled  at 
Mylai  under  the  protection  of  Zankle^  that  they  gave 
the  place  its  name  from  some  ep6nymo%  of  their  own  race^ 
that  they  promoted  and  shared  in  the  new  settlement  of 
Himera,  where  they  would  be  no  longer  protected  exiles, 
but  citizens  of  a  new  and  independent  commonwealth. 
All  this  may  be  so  ;  and  the  geographical  position  of 
Mylai  makes  it  in  every  way  likely  that  it  should  be 
chosen  as  the  actual  starting-point  of  the  new  settlement. 
What  we  really  know  of  the  relations  of  the  Syracusan 
element  in  Himera  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens  amounts 
to  this,  that  they  were  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  affect 
the  dialect  of  the  city,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Doric 
and  Ionic.  This  kind  of  influence  would  take  effect 
gradually  and  without  set  purpose.  But  Himera  was  a 
colony  of  Zankl^,  not  of  any  Doric  city;  she  was  an 
independent  colony,  not  an  outpost  like  Mylai.  And,  as  a 
colony  of  Zankle,  her  formal  laws  and  institutions  were 
Chalkidian  ^. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  settlement  is  one  in  every 
way  to  be  studied.  It  is  no  extension  of  the  territory 
which  ZanklS  had  already  begun  to  occupy  on  the  northern 
shore.  It  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  fixed  as  far 
as  possible  both  from  Zankle  and  from  any  other  Greek 
settlement.  It  was,  more  than  any  other  settlement  up 
to  this  time,  a  distinct  challenge  to  powerful  barbarian 
enemies.  That  Sikel  or  Sikan  occupants  had  to  be  swept 
away  or  subdued  was  a  matter  of  course;  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Himera  was  that  by  land  it  marched 
on  the  Phoenician,  while  by  sea  it  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  Etruscan.  We  have  already  noticed  the  head- 
land of  Cephaloedium  as  the  centre  of  the  north  coast 
of  Sicily,  the  mid  point  of  the  wide  and  shallow  bay 

^  Thno.  vi.  5  ;   ^v¥^  ft^r  fiera^v  r^  re  XaAjnSicey  mt  Attjpldor  iKpi&ti, 
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which  takes  up  so  large  a  part  of  that  coast  ^.  The  new  chap.  iy. 
settlers  passed  by  several  attractive  sites,  the  seats  of 
later  cities,  to  the  east  of  that  headland.  They  passed 
by  the  headland  itself,  to  make  themselves  a  home  in  the 
more  dangerous  region  between  Cephaloedium  and  the 
Phoenician  comer.  It  is  of  course  rash  to  say  what  was 
the  exact  extent  of  Semitic  dominion  in  Sicily  at  any 
given  moment  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  The  Its  relation 
Phoenicians  were  then  in  the  course  of  their  retreat  west-  phcBnidaii 
ward.  But  we  may  assume,  as  we  have  assumed  all  ^l^^^rj^rate^ 
that  Panormos,  Motya,  and  Solous,  their  final  cities  of 
refug^,  were  at  this  time  independent  and  powerful  Phoe- 
nician settlements.  Of  these,  Panormos  and  Solous  lay 
within  sight  of  Himera;  Solous  must  have  been  a  neigh- 
bour, a  neighbour  at  whose  expense  we  may  suspect  that 
the  chief  outpost  of  the  Himeraian  power  was  founded. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  history  of  Himera  is  one 
to  which  such  a  position  might  naturally  lead.  Twice 
only  does  Himera  play  a  prominent  part  in  Hellenic 
history,  on  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  one  of  the 
saddest  days  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  Hellenic  people. 
It  is  the  city  which  beheld  one  of  the  two  most  crushing 
overthrows  of  the  Phoenician  by  the  arms  of  Greece,  and 
it  is  the  city  which  was  most  thoroughly  swept  away  from 
the  earth  by  the  hands  of  Phoenician  avengers. 

The  new  city,  like  not  a  few  others,  took  its  name  from  The  city 
a  neighbouring  river.     The  northern  Himeras,   after  afron^^^g 
short  but  winding  course  among  the  mountains,  empties"^®''- 
itself  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  at  a  point  where  a  space 
of  a  mile  or  more  of  flat  ground  lies  between  the  sea  and 
the  hills.     For  its  name  a  Phoenician  origin  has,  as  usual.  Meaning 
been  found  ^;   but  a  river  is  feu*  more  likely  to  bear  a  name  ^uane. 

^  See  above,  p.  (40. 

*  Movers  (ii.  a.  339)  is  ready  for  both  the  rivers  and  the  town :  **  Durfte 
be!  alien  dreien  Namen  vom  Bransen,  Schaumen  ("ion)  der  Qaellen  oder 
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CHAP.  IT.  belonging  to  one  of  the  older  tongues  of  the  island^  and 
m  this  r^on  it  wonld  be  more  hopefully  sought  for  in 
the  speech  of  Sikans  than  of  Sikels.  To  the  Oreek 
settlers  the  name^  whatever  its  origin^  suggested  analogies^ 
perhaps  sportive^  in  their  own  language.  Himera  was  the 
city  of  delight^  the  city  of  the  day,  and  the  bird  that 
proclaims  the  coming  day  is  the  favourite  badge  on  its 
The  coinagpe^     The  river  itself  is  of  the  usual  Sicilian  type, 

Himeras.  ^*  ^®  ^^^  *  °^®^®  fumara,  but  a  real  river,  a  narrow  stream 
.with  a  wide  bed,  ready  on  occasion  to  receive  the  full 
stream  of  a  rushing  torrent.  At  the  point  of  its  left 
bank  where  the  high  ground  comes  nearest  to  the  water, 
the  city  of  Himera  arose  on  the  hill.  The  height  is 
moderate,  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet,  rising  in 
a  single  somewhat  steep  slope,  more  grassy  than  rocky. 
Character  The  forsaken  hill  of  Himera  forms  a  contrast  to  the  for- 
of  Himera.  saken  parts  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  in  the  rich  cultivation 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  its  sides  and  summit.  The 
lofty  site  of  Himera  has  been  sung  by  poets*;  but  it 
barely  admits  the  new  foundation  to  a  place  among  the 
hill-cities.     It  was  lofty  for  a  Greek  site  of  that  date. 

des  Wassers  abzuleiten  sein.**  Other  cognates  or  derivatiyet  of  the  same 
root  will  be  found  in  the  original  text  of  Judges  zt.  i6.  Stephen  of  By- 
Kantinm  has  a  Phoenician  "l/ivpa,  which  wight  be  useful. 

>  The  cock  is  abundant  on  the  coins  of  Himera;  but  we  have  also 
sacrificing  nymphs,  riders,  chariots,  and  Seildnos  bathing  at  the  hot  springs. 
The  legends  mMEPAION,  or  the  other  way  NOIA^aMIH,  are  to  be  noticed. 
One  has  KIBfAPA[ION]  (in  connexion  with  a  figure  like  the  Chimaira), 
which  might  help  Semitic  gnessers  to  a  derivation  common  to  Himera 
aud  Kamarina  (see  Appendix  XIII).  Holm  (L  393)  notices  that  in  Dio- 
d6ros  (v.  3)  Ath^nd  appears  as  a  patroness  of  Himera  (rijv  fii¥  *A$rpw  h 
rots  trtpi  TJ^  *lfUpcaf  fiiptffip)  and  that  the  cock  was  sacred  to  Aih^nd, 
referring  to  Pausanias,  vi.  3,  where  she  has  the  cock  on  her  helmet.  See 
also  the  same  writer,  i.  136. 

*  So  .£schylus  in  the  Glaukos,  as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar, 
Pyth.  L  153 ; 

iea\ot0i  KovTpois  hcktkovfUyos  Jiifios 
c2f  {ftpiKpfffAvoy  'Ififpav  d(lHte6/irjp, 
The  speaker  is  Hdraklds  on  his  way  from  Eryz. 
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It  soars  high  above  all  its  fellows  already  f onnded^  save  obap.  it. 
the  inland  site  of  Leontinoi^  bat  it  was  far  oattopped  at  a 
later  date  by  the  lordly  height  of  Akragas.  It  holds  a 
place  intermediate  between  the  lofty  mountains  on  all 
sides  bat  the  norths  moimtains  on  some  of  which  the  snow 
lies  far  into  the  springy  and  the  low  downs  which  lie 
immediately  to  the  west.  As  seen  from  the  shore^  the  hill 
might  pass  for  a  straight  ridge  of  nearly  level  height, 
with  a  gorge  in  the  middle  dividing  it  into  two  parts^  of 
which  that  to  the  west  is  somewhat  the  larger.  It  has 
therefore  somewhat  of  the  same  air  as  Gela,  only  it  is  at 
once  higher  and  further  from  the  sea.  But  let  the  hill  be 
climbed,  and  the  likeness  to  Gela  passes  away.  The  hill 
of  Himera  is  no  narrow  ridge,  but  a  wide  table-land 
with  a  very  irregular  outline  on  the  side  away  from  the 
sea,  and  with  many  risings  and  fallings  in  the  height 
of  the  ground  and  in  the  steq)ness  of  the  slope.  The 
gorge  which  seems  such  a  marked  feature  on  the  sea- 
ward side  is  of  little  more  importance  in  the  general  shape 
of  the  hill  than  its  other  inlets  and  projections.  In  truth 
it  is  only  to  the  north  and  east,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the 
west,  that  the  site  of  Himera  at  all  keeps  the  character  of 
a  distinct  hill.  This  is  a  point  which  we  shall  find  of  im- 
portance when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  two  great 
sieges. 

All  this  suggests  some  questions  as  to  the  original  extent  Origiiml 
of  the  city.     There  is  no  well-marked  akropolis ;  but  we  the  city, 
may  fairly  assume  that  the  part  of  the  hill  which  was 
first  settled  was  the  north-eastern  comer,  overlooking  the 
sea  to  the  north  and  the  river  to  the  east.     The  haven 
would  doubtless  find  its  place  by  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
and  in  that  quarter,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  and 
close  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  find  the  one  remaining 
relic  of  Himera*      This  is  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  The  tem- 
of  a  Doric  temple,  together  with  several  columns,  some^^* 
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CHAP.  lY.  fallen^  some  shattered  and  strangely  worn  away.     Bat 
as  the  building  has  been  made  into  a  modem  hoose^  the 
wonder  is  that  anything  has  been  left  at  all.     The  position 
of  this  temple  might  suggest  either  Poseiddn  or  the  river- 
god  as  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.     If  Poseidon 
should  be  preferred^  his  house  is  not  unlikely  to  have  played 
a  part  on  the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of  Himera.     We 
may  therefore  &urly  place  the  site  of  the  oldest  part  of  the 
city  on  the  height  nearest  to  this  temple^  that  is  on  the 
eastern   part  of  the  hill^  immediately  above  the   river. 
Only  how  far  did  it  stretch,  either  westward  or  inland  ? 
Above  all,  how  far  had  its  growth  reached  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  ?     The  isuct  that 
graves  are  found  in  the  gorge  opening  on  the  seaward  side 
points  to  a  time  when  their  site  was  outside  the  city,  that 
is  to  a  time  when  Himera  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gorge  only.     This  is  indeed  what  we  should  expect.     That 
it  did   spread  westward  of  the   gorge   seems  proved  by 
various  remains.     How  far  it  may  have  spread  to  the  south 
it  is  less  easy  to  guess.     A  small  peaked  hill,  a  rocky 
height  above  the  river,  may  have  been  used  as  outposts  ; 
*       they  could  hardly  have  been  brought  within  the  wall. 
Sooner  or  later,  Himera  occupied  both  parts  of  the  hill ; 
but  the  thickly  inhabited  part  was  doubtless  only  on  the 
seaward  side.     From  that  side,  the  greater  height  of  Himera 
must  have  given  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  water,  a  yet 
more  imposing  air  than  Gela  itself. 
Extent  of       The  settlers  of  Himera  sailed  from  the  east,  and  the 
to^*of""    ^"^^T^  which  they  won  for  their  city  must,  like  the  city 
Himera.     itself,  have  advanced  from  east  to  west.     There  is  nothing 
very  distinctly  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  possessions  of  Hi- 
mera to  the  east.    There  is  nothing  to  imply  that  they  ever 
took  in  Cephaloedium.     Yet  one  would  think  that  they  must 
have  stretched  some  way  to  the  east  of  the  river;  the  city 
itself  would  hardly  have  been  planted  immediately  on  the 
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frontier.  Cephaloedium  itself^  it  is  worth  noting^  is  not  chap.  iv. 
seen  from  Himera ;  another  point  of  land  comes  in  the  way^ 
and  this  may  likely  enough  mark  the  boundary.  To  the 
west  it  is  easy  to  see  how  &r  the  dominion  of  Himera  came 
to  stretch,  though  it  may  not  have  reached  so  far  from  the 
beginning.  A  prominent  object  in  the  view  from  Himera  The  Bathi 
is  the  present  town  of  Termini,  the  Hot  Baths,  the  Thermai  ^  ""*"' 
of  Himera.  Here  doubtless  was  the  furthest  outpost  of  the 
new  city,  an  outpost  which  in  some  sort  kept  on  the  name 
and  life  of  Himera  after  Himera  itself  had  fallen.  Its 
site  must  have  been  in  many  things  more  attractive  to 
Greek  settlers  than  the  site  of  Himera.  A  steep  hill,  but 
not  a  cloud-touching  mountain,  overhangs  the  sea.  On 
the  level  ground  at  its  foot  the  hot  waters  spring  up  as  a 
gift  from  the  nether-powers.  Here  was  not  only  a  site 
for  an  akropolis  and  a  haven,  but  abundant  materials  for 
a  local  legend.  The  latter  at  least  was  not  wanting. 
The  health-giving  waters  of  Himera  are  those  which  the  The 
nymphs  of  the  land,  at  the  bidding  of  AthSnfi,  caused  to  ^^aklda. 
burst  forth  for  the  refreshment  of  the  wearied  HSraklfe  ^, 
Legends  of  another  age  and  another  creed  have  given  the 
mountain  which  rises  between  Himera  and  its  baths  the 
name  of  the  holy  Kal6geros,  in  his  name  the  embodiment 
of  Eastern  monasticism,  in  his  function  the  finder  and 
patron  of  hot  springs  and  vapours  for  the  benefit  of  others 
and  not  of  himself.  Strangely  has  he  supplanted  H6rakl^, 
as  HSrakles  may  have  supplanted  powers  of  creeds  yet 
more  ancient.  Without  holding  that  the  H^rakles  of  the 
Himeraian  Thermai  is  in  himself  a  Phoenician  Melkart, 
and  without  denying  that  Phoenician  elements  have  found 
their  way  into  his  story,  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Himera  is 
in  every  way  likely  to  have  been  a  Phoenician  settlement. 
Its  existence  may  have  driven  the  2ianklaian  adventurers 
to  plant  themselves  at  Himera  rather  than  on  this  more 
^  See  above,  pp.  77,  209,  and  the  passage  firom  .^Ischylus  in  p.  414,  note  2. 
VOL.  I.  EC 
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CHAP.  ly.  promisiDg  spot.  At  Himera  there  were  only  Sikans  to  be 
displaced  or  brooght  into  bondage;  the  harder  task  of 
driving  out  Phcenician  occapants  was  one  which  would 
hardly  be  undertaken  till  the  new  settlement  had  grown  in 
extent  and  power.  Himera^  shut  out  from  the  view  of 
both  Greek  and  Sikel,  but  with  the  whole  range  of  the 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  north  coast  spread  out  before 
her  as  in  a  map^  had  one  duty  laid  upon  her  before  all 
others^  to  be  the  solitary  fortress  of  Hellas  on  the  most 
exposed  of  her  Sicilian  frontiers. 


Founda- 
tion of 
Selinons. 
B.C.  638. 


Founded 

from 

Mogara. 


The  next  Greek  city  that  was  founded  in  Sicily  was  again^ 
like  Himera,  a  settlement  formed  by  men  who  simply  changed 
their  place  of  abode  within  the  island.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  Sicilian  Megara,  the 
Megara  by  Hybla,  planted  a  colony  which,  short  as  its  course 
was,  outlived  its  metropolis.  This  was  Selinous  ^,  a  city 
planted  to  fulfil  the  same  duty  on  the  south-western  coast 
which  Himera  fulfilled  on  the  north  coast,  a  city  which  was 
to  be,  even  beyond  Himera,  the  furthest  outpost  of  Hellas 
against  Canaan.  According  to  the  rules  of  Greek  settle- 
ment, the  founder  of  the  new  city  was  sought  in  the  parent 
of  its  parent ;  Pamillos  of  the  elder  Megara  led  the  band  of 
settlers  who  were  to  carry  the  bounds  of  Greek  life  on 
Sicilian  soil  to  their  most  distant  point  westward.  And  the 
foimders  of  Selinous,  like  the  foiinders  of  Himera,  passed 
by  several  promising  sites,  nearer  to  older  Hellenic  settle- 
ments, in  order  to  occupy  this  distant  spot.  On  that  coast 
Gela  was  as  yet  the  most  western  city  of  Hellas ;  to  reach 


^  On  Selinous  there  are  several  important  monographs.  Schubring  in 
the  Gottingen  Nachrichten  for  1865,  p.  401,  and  again  in  the  Berlin 
Archdologische  Zeitangy  1873,  p.  97.  Benndorf,  Die  Metopen  von  Selinunt 
(which  deals  also  with  the  history  and  topography),  Berlin,  1873.  Caval- 
lari,  Sulla  Topografia  di  talune  Cittd  Oreche  di  Sictlia,  Palermo.  1879. 
Also  Bunbury,  art.  Selinus  in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography,  and  Holm, 
G.  S.  i.  137,  393. 
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the  site  of  Selinous^  the  Megarian  colonists  passed  by  the  chap.  iv. 
site  of  Akragas  and  all  that  was  to  be  her  territory. 
Selinoos  arose  as  a  solitary  Hellenic  outpost^  with  the 
Phoenician  on  one  side  and  the  Sikan  on  the  other.  It  is 
therefore  hard  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  original  Selinuntine 
territory  to  the  east.  In  after  days^  its  boundary  was, 
like  the  western  boundary  of  Himera,  its  own  baths,  the 
Selinuntine  Thermaiy  represented  by  the  modem  Sciacca. 
Here  Herakles  seems  to  have  no  special  legend.  But  tales 
of  yet  earlier  times  pre  not  lacking.  It  was  held  that  in 
the  sulphurous  vapour  baths  Daidalos  had  left  some  of  the 
choicest  works  of  his  skill,  alike  in  the  valley  below  Sciacca 
and  on  the  mountain  above.  He  had  foimd  out  and  he  had 
adapted  to  human  use  the  hot  steam  sent  forth  by  the  chtho- 
nian  powers  of  Sicily  alike  on  the  mountain  top  and  in  the 
vale  below  ^.  Here  too  in  later  days  Kal6geros  supplanted 
Daidalos,  as  he  supplanted  Herakles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  The  wondrous  cave  is  there,  and  its  virtues  have 
not  failed  j  we  see  the  bed  of  the  Christian  hermit,  which 
we  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  a  Sikan  king. 
Here  was  the  last  Selinxmtine  possession  to  the  east,  at 
least  after  Akragas  came  into  being.  To  the  north-west, 
the  border  turned  the  neighbouring  comer,  and  stretched 
for  a  little-  way  along  that  short  western  face  of  the 
island  which  the  Phoenician  had  ifiade  specially  his  own. 
The  boundary  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  on  this  side  was  the  Mazzara. 
river  Mazaros,  and  on  the  flat  groimd  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  mouth  of  that  stream,  the  Selinuntines,  in  the  days  of 
their  power,  kept  a  fortified  mercantile  station,  represented 
by  the  present  town  of  Mazzara ^.  To  the  north  the  territory  Relations 
of  the  settlement  stretched  so  far  inland  as  to  make  Selinous  ^a  Se^^" 
a  neighbour  of  Segesta,  and  to  give  occasion  for  the  usual  8®^**- 

^  Diod.  iv.  78.    See  Appendix  V,  and  above,  p.  244. 
'  On  Mazara,  see  above,  p.  304,  and  Appendix  XIII,  and  Schubring, 
Nachrichten,  p.  436. 

£  e  2 
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CHAP.  nr.  border  quarrels  between  the  Greek  and  the  Elymian  city^. 
Bat  Selinous  itself  was  planted  immediately  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island^  towards  the  middle  of  the  shallow  bay 
formed  by  the  two  promontories  now  known  as  Granitola 
and  San  Marco^.  The  coast  is  comparatively  low^  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  is  rather  flat  and  somewhat  dreary. 
Mountains  are  seen  only  at  a  distance^  and  the  hills  by  the 

Site  of  shore  are  of  no  great  height.  Still  the  actual  site  of  Selinous 
may  give  it  some  small  claim  to  rank  among  the  hill-cities. 
It  may  do  so  at  least  as  compared  with  the  sites  of  Naxos^ 
Ortygia^  and  Katan^.  Two  sandy  and  swampy  valleys^  each 
watered  by  its  own  stream^  open  to  the  sea ;  a  ridge  divides 
them,  and  a  sinking  of  the  ground  makes  the  southern  end 
of  this  ridge  put  on  somewhat  of  the  character  of  an  isolated 
hill.  Its  southern  face  rises  immediately  above  the  water. 
Its  height,  less  than  a  hundred  f eet^  is  small  indeed  com- 
pared with  that  even  of  Himera ;  it  is  even  lower  than  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  to  the  north.  But  it  is  high  com- 
pared with  the  flat  ground  of  Drepana  or  Panormos,  or 
even  with  the  low  foreland  of  Lilybaion.  This  hill  was 
chosen  by  the  Megarian  emigrants  for  the  site  of  their  new 
city.  As  the  city  spread^  though  it  was  not  actually  the 
highest  ground  within  the  compass  of  Selinous^  it  practi- 
cally played  the  part  of  the  akropolis.     We  shall  see^  as 

The  akro-  time  goes  on^  it  was^  ad  in  so  many  other  cases,  at  once  the 
oldest  city  and  the  newest. 

Origin  The  name  of  Selinous.  shared,  as  at  Himera  and  G^la,  by 

of  the  .  "^ 

name.  the  town  with  the  stream  that  flows  through  the  western 
valley,  has  had  a  Phoenician  origin  claimed  for  it^  which 
would  make  it  a  namesake  of  Solous,  the  City  of  the  Rock, 

^  To  the  district  disputed  between  Segesta  and  Selinous  we  shall  oome 
again.  See  Diod.zii.  82  ;  xiii.  43.  SchuhTing  {Naehriehient  p.  ai  et  seqq.) 
makes  the  boundary  to  be  the  western  Halykos  or  Delia.  But  he  makes 
Entella  Elymian,  though  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  (p.  42a),  nor  to  Benn- 
dorff  (p.  8),  that  Halikyai  was  other  than  Sikan. 

'  See  above,  p.  63. 


^^lili" 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  island  ^.  But  Solous  is  a  true  Sela^  cbat.  iv. 
worthy  of  its  name ;  the  name  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  if  applied  to  the  little  hill  of  Selinous.  Its  own  Plants, 
citizens  held  that  town  and  river  were  called  after  a 
plant  which  grows  freely  on  the  spot,  a  plant  quite  dis- 
tinct from  our  parsley  with  which  it  is  commonly  con- 
founded, a  plant  at  once  familiar  in  funeral  rites  and 
renowned  as  furnishing  the  wreath  of  victory  in  the 
games  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus'.  Another  plant  with 
which  the  soil  is  thickly  covered  is  the  dwarf  palm  of 
Sicily,  which,  some  have  thought,  has  supplied  Virgil  with 
an  epithet  for  the  city  ^.  But  the  parsley,  if  parsley  we 
are  to  call  it,  is  the  plant  which  has  become  inseparable 
from  the  city.  It  is  its  earliest  and  most  usual  badge  on  its 
coinage ;  it  was  dedicated  in  gold  at  Delphoi  as  the  special 
symbol  of  the  city  *.  Other  physical  features  of  the  spot  were  Coins  of 
also  symbolized  by  the  moneyers  of  Selinous.  The  river  of 
that  name,  and  the  Hypsas  or  Belice,  which  flows  further 
to  the  east,  are  personified  as  usual  *.     When  Hypsas  offers 

^  See  above,  p.  a6a.  It  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  oar  Selinous,  riyer 
and  town,  are  not  the  only  ones  in  the  world.  See  art.  Selinus  (No.  II) 
in  Diet.  Oeog.,  and  Holm,  i.  394.  Of  the  others,  stretching  from  Elis  to 
Kilikia  (see  Lucan,  viii.  260),  some  may  be  Phoenician,  but  all  may  be 
Greek. 

'  See  above  all,  Pint.  Tim.  26.  Cf.  Athenaios,  ix.  9,  for  a  lepdfifitf  <rtKi- 
yovffia,  which  concerns  us  only  indirectly. 

'  ^n.  iii.  705 ;  "  Teque  datis  linquo  ventis,  palmoea  Selinns."  So  Silius, 
xiv.  aoo;  "  Audax  Hybla  £avis,  palmsque  arbnsta  Selinus.**  Servius  says ; 
**  Ci vitas  est  jozta  Lilybsum  abondans  palmis  qnibos  vescuntur  et  apio.'' 
Cf.  Cicero,  Verres,  v.  38  ;  **  Te  praetore,  Siculi  milites  pahnarnm  stirpibos 
.  .  .  alebantnr.'*  Holm  objects  that  the  dwarf-palm  is  not  eaten.  But  I 
have  seen  it  eaten  at  Kamarina.  Schubring  {Naehrichten^  412,  428)  found 
these  palms  helpful  in  tracing  out  the  sites  of  buildings.    Cf.  Dennis,  173. 

*  Plut.  Pytb.  Or.  2 ;  ScXiro^io/  vorc  XP^^  ciXivw  dyoBttvai  kiyofrrts. 
It  is  classed  with  other  plants  offered  elsewhere  as  c^itfioKw  fi  irapA<njfM¥ 

s  On  the  coins,  see  Imhoof-Blumer,  in  the  Appendix  to  Benndorff,  Coins 
of  Sicily,  138  ;  Head,  146.  The  true  spelling  of  the  name  seems  to  be  2E- 
AIN02  (onoe  ZEAINOE2)  and  2EAINONTION.    The  river  is  HTYAX 
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The 
haven 


CHAP.  IV.  sacrifice  to  Askl^pios,  and  a  bird  of  the  marsh  withdraws, 
it  was  no  badly  devised  emblem  of  works  of  drainage^  those 
perhaps  for  which  we  shall  find  Empedokles  famous  ^,  works 
fittingly  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  healing  god. 
Selinous^  as  a  homed  youth^  sacrificing  with  a  cock  beside 
him,  proclaims  himself  a  votary  of  the  same  deity.  At 
other  times  the  stream  appears  in  the  familiar  shape 
of  a  bull,  and  Heraklfe  and  a  bull — ^here  surely  Boiotian 
Herakles  and  not  Phoenician  Melkart — seem  to  have  been 
the  badge  on  the  official  seal  of  the  city. 

A  Greek  city  close  by  the  sea  must  have  its  haven ;  but 
the  rocky  hill  of  the  Selinuntine  akropolis  could  at  most 
supply  anchorage.  Yet  Selinous  seems  to  have  had  one 
or  more  havens  created  for  it  at  the  mouths  of  its  two 
valleys.  In  the  eastern  valley,  where  the  sea,  before  its 
choking  up  with  sand,  seems  to  have  come  in  further  than 
it  now  does,  the  walls  of  the  quay  on  both  sides  of  the 
small  bay  thus  formed  were  to  be  seen  until  they  were 
covered  up  with  sand  ^.  Indeed  a  second  haven  of  the 
like  sort  has  been  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinous  in 
the  western  valley,  making  a  kind  of  miniature,  if  we 
should  not  rather  call  it  a  mockery,  of  the  two  launches 
of  the  All-haven  at  Panormos  *.  But  the  real  haven  of 
Selinous,  the  real  outlet  and  inlet  for  the  Selinuntine 
territory  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  at  the  border 
fortress  and  emporium  of  Mazara*.  Both  look  towards 
the  land  with  which  Selinous  was  &;ted  to  have  overmuch 
to  do,  and  whose  island  outpost  of  Kossoura  lies  within 
sight.     The  city  of  Greece  which  stood  nearest  to  Africa^ 


^  See  Schubringy  Nctchrichten,  p.  416. 

*  They  are  shown  in  Dennis*  plan,  and  they  are  described  by  Schn- 
bring  (p.  418)  and  others;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  seen 
them  myself.  I  gather  that  they  were  covered  with  sand  before 
1887. 

'  Benndorff,  14;  Cavallari,  118. 

*  Schubring,  418.    Cf.  Benndorff,  13. 
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the  outpost  of  Greece  against  Phoenician   settlemenii  in  chap.  iv. 
Sicily  itself,  Selinous  found  a  large  part  of   her  history  Dealings 
made  up  of  her  dealings  with  Carthage  in  war  and  peace.  ^^     ^"^ 
On  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  whole  tale  of  Hellas,  -A.frica. 
Selinous,  by  her  ill  luck  rather  than  of  her  own  will,  was 
leagued  with  the  Semitic  enemy.     On  another  day,  two  b.o.  408. 
generations  later,  she  made  herself  a  name  by  a  stout  resist- 
ance to  the  invading  barbarian,  and  by  a  glorious  overthrow 
at  his  hands.   During  the  great  time  of  Sikeliot  prosperity, 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  Selinous  had  her  full  share 
of  the  general  prosperity.     But,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  colonial  cities,  her  life  was  short.     Two  hundred  and  b.c.  628- 
twenty  years  were  the  measure  of  the  being  of  Selinous  as  ^^^' 
a  city  playing  her  part  in  the  history  of  Hellas  and  the 
world. 

But   alongside  of  her  stirring  historic  memories,   theThetem- 
name  of  Selinous  further  calfe  up  that  wonderful  series  of  §^nouB. 
monuments  wTiich  crown  her  hills,  more  wonderful  in  their 
overthrow,  lying  as  heaps  amid  utter  solitude,  than  they 
could   have  been  when  they  rose  in   their  glory  as  the 
ornaments  of  a  strong  and  well-peopled  city.      But  the  The  quw- 
temples  of  Selinous,  so  precious  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  CAmpo- 
so  overwhelming  in  their  actual  presence — most  wonderful  ^^*** 
of  all  when  we  see  the  mighty  drums  still,  as  it  were,  in 
hewing  out  of  the  solid  rocks  of  their  native  quarry^ — 
belong,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  a  time  of  her  history 
far  nearer  to  her  overthrow  than  to  her  birth.     The  walls 
too  which  gird  her  akropolis  belong,  in  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  extent,  to  a  reconstruction  later  than  that 
overthrow  *.     Of  these  later  works  we  shall  have  to  speak 

'  These  are  to  be  seen  at  Boooa  di  Cnsa,  near  Gampobello,  north-west 
of  Selinous.  The  dmras  appear  in  eyery  BiAge  of  hewing.  Nowhere 
do  we  better  take  in  the  full  force  of  the  name  *' Pillars  of  the 
Giants." 

'  Sohubring  (431)  carefoUj  distingoishes  the  older  waUs  from  the  re- 
storation by  Hermokratds,  to  which  we  shall  come  in  due  oourse. 
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cHiP.  IV.  when  their  place  in  our  story  comee ;  but  it  is  well  that 
something  is  left  at  Selinous,  something  of  works  both  of 
defence  and  of  worship,  which  we  may  fairly  assign  to  the 
days  of  her  first  founders.  As  we  draw  near  to  the 
The  waU  akropolis  from  the  eastern  hill,  the  eye  lights  on  a  piece 
AkropoliB.  ^^  defensive  work  which  reminds  us  of  the  mighty  walls 
of  Alatrium  and  of  the  oldest  masonry  on  the  Palatine  of 
Rome.  Stones,  rectangular  indeed  and  laid  not  without 
care,  but  far  less  r^^ular  than  the  works  of  skilful  en- 
gineers on  the  other  side,  form  a  wall,  not  standing 
free  as  an  independent  bulwark,  but  doing  its  duty  by 
strengthening  the  scarped  side  of  the  hill.  In  this  earlier 
mode  of  defence  we  may  surely  trace  the  hand  of  the  first 
settlers  from  the  Hyblaian  M^^ara. 
The  early  But  the  Walls  are  not  the  only  monuments  of  early  date. 
*  One  temple  at  least  within  the  oldest  circuit  proclaims 
itself  by  its  primitive  architecture,  by  its  yet  more  primi- 
tive sculpture,  to  belong  to  the  first  stage  of  Doric  art,  the 
stage  of  the  Olympieion  of  Syracuse  and  of  the  seven 
columns  below  the  hill  of  Corinth.  Selinous,  we  must  re- 
member, was  a  hundred  years  yobnger  than  Syracuse,  so 
that  work  of  this  early  style  is  likely  to  belong  to  the 
very  first  days  of  the  city.  From  the  figures  which  once 
filled  the  spaces  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  oldest  temple 
of  Selinous  we  may  learn  what  the  sculptors  of  the  seventh 
century  before  Christ  looked  on  as  adornment.  Placed 
beside  the  sculptures  of  a  Selinuntine  temple  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  contrast  is  marked  indeed.  The  gap  between 
the  rugged  art  of  the  early  time  and  works  which  the  chisel 
of  Pheidias  only  could  surpass  answers  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sculptures  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Wells  and 
the  rude  strivings  after  the  human  form  which  we  find  in 
the  English  works  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Or,  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  Sicily,  the  contrast  is  the  same  as 
that  which  we  see  between  a  classic  coin  of  Frederick, 
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Emperor  and  King,  and  the  rude  image  and  snperscription  chap.  rv. 
which  marks  the  mintage  of  his  grandfather  and  his  father. 
In  the  oldest  Selinuntine  sculptures  Herakles  carries  the  The 
mocking  Kerkdpes  behind  his  back  with  their  heads  down-  ^  ^^' 
wards  ^  Athene  stands  by  while  Perseus  strikes  off  the 
Gorgon's  head — ^no  snakes  wreathing  round  it — and  Pegasos 
springs  by  a  strange  birth  from  the  gushing  blood  of  his 
slaughtered  mother  ^.  The  art  is  of  the  very  rudest^  the  most 
grotesque^  kind;  the  forms,  divine,  heroic^  and  human^  might 
seem  to  need  millenniums  of  evolution  to  change  them 
into  the  finished  shapes  of  their  neighbours.  Yet  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  were  in  their  day  the  choicest  offering 
that  Selinuntine  piety  could  bring  to  its  divine  protectors. 
In  this  age,  exactly  a^  in  the  later  age  with  which  we 
have  compared  it,  the  building  art  itself  was  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  subsidiary  arts.  No  works  of  man 
can  surpass  the  massive  and  simple  gprandeur  either  of  an 
early  Doric  temple  or  of  a  minster  of  the  Northern 
Romanesque.  What  those  who  could  build  so  well  could 
do  in  the  way  of  adorning  their  buildings  was  once  to  be 
seen  in  its  place  at  Selinous.  The  works  of  the  men  who 
guarded  the  western  outpost  of  Hellas  in  its  early  days, 
torn  far  away  from  the  charm  and  teaching  of  local 
presence,  now  look  down  on  the  transplanted  tombs  of  the 

^  BeimdorfF  gives  a  speaking  photograph  of  them.  Their  story  is  dimly 
suggested  in  one  of  the  gravest  narratives  of  Herodotus,  vii.  ao6.  He 
who  wishes  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  beings  there  referred  to 
will  find  it  at  length  in  Lobeck*8  Aglaophamas,  it  1206,  and  more  easily 
in  Mare's  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ii. 
367.  Something  will  be  found  in  Zdnobios,  i.  5,  and  in  the  Appendix  Nar- 
rationum  (39)  in  Westermann's  Mu$oyf>&^t.  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  90)  turns  them 
into  monkeys,  which  we  do  not  see  in  oar  metope.  It  oonoems  us  more 
that,  according  to  our  own  Dioddros  (iv.  31),  Hdrakl^  when  in  bondage  to 
Omphald,  To^  fi^p  6rofjui(ofiivovs  JUpstwwea,  Xifarti^vTas  tcett  wokKcL  luued 
Si€pya{o/Upcvs,  ots  fji^v  dviieT€ty€y,  ots  5i  (vy/f^ims  9c8cfiiyovY  vaf>49caic*  rp 
'OftpAXy.  But  from  this  we  should  never  have  foand  out  how  he  carried  them. 

'  This  sculpture,  fully  described  and  figured  by  Benndorff,  is  really 
more  grotesque  than  the  other,  as  it  is  meant  to  be  perfectly  gprave. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Walls  of 
the  outer 
city. 
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grounds. 


The  out- 
lying hillfl. 


daughters  of  Canaan  ^,  among  the  antiquarian  plunder  of 
the  Sicilian  capital. 

The  southern  part  of  the  central  hill  was^  as  we  have 
seen^  the  original  city*  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  akropolis^  though  its  extent  in  proportion  to  the  enlarged 
town  is  much  larger  than  is  usual  with  the  akropolis  of  a 
Greek  city.  It  is  the  only  part  where  the  walls  stand  out 
to  tell  their  own  tale  distinctly  and  without  any  manner  of 
doubt.  But  the  town  undoubtedly  spread  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  hill,  and  parts  of  its  walls  may  be  traced^.  On 
the  eastern  side  the  evidence  is  but  slight.  On  the  western 
side  we  clearly  see  a  fortification  of  that  class  which  takes 
the  native  rock  as  its  substructure  and  ekes  it  out  with 
built  stones  where  needful.  A  gateway  is  clearly  marked  at 
one  point  of  the  line.  This  wbH  was  a  defence  separate  from 
that  of  the  akropolis,  which  kept  its  separate  northern  wall 
and  gate  *.  Between  the  two  some  have  placed  the  a^ora ; 
some  have  found  a  theatre  *.  On  the  detached  hills  further 
to  the  north  lay  more  than  one  burying-ground,  the  neiro- 
poleis  of  Selinous  *.  Thus  far  we  have,  on  the  ridge  between 
the  two  valleys,  a  city  complete  in  itself,  looking  down  on 
a  haven,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  certainly  on  one.  But  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  Selinuntine  topography  con- 
cern, not  the  hills  of  the  city  itself,  but  the  hills  east  and 
west  of  them,  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  two 
valleys.  The  eastern  hill,  the  edge  of  a  wide  table-land 
stretching  tovrards  the  more  distant  Hypsas,  has  always 

^  See  above,  p.  361.  '  Schubring,  408. 

'  The  predouB  smaller  gate  with  the  apparent  arch,  matching  those  on 
Eryx,  seems  to  be  of  the  work  of  Hermokratds. 

*  See  Sohubring,  NachrickUn,  410,  where  he  places  the  agora  in  this 
dip.  In  the  Berlin  discourse  (100)  he  moves  it  within  the  akropolis,  on 
the  strength  of  the  supposed  theatre.  In  that  theatre  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  believe,  and  it  now  seems  to  be  given  up.  Benndorff  (14)  seems 
to  place  the  affora  in  the  central  valley.  We  shall  come  to  its  site  again 
at  the  time  of  the  second  siege. 

'  Schubring,  409;  Cavallari,  121. 
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been  known  as  the  site  of  the  greatest  buildings  of  Selinous.   chap.  iv. 
Veiy  late  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  phaenomena 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selinous  were  merely  the  same  as 
those  on  the  eastern  hill.     Not  strictly  on  the  western  hill  BuUding^ 
itself,  but  on  a  smaller  hill  between  it  and  the  river,  build-  western 
ings  have  been  brought  to  light  which  give  us  a  wholly  ^^• 
new  conception  of  the  topography  of  the  spot.     Propylaia 
at  the  base  of  this  small  hill,  with  buildings  not  as  yet 
fully  explored  above  them,  show  that  this  hill  at  least, 
if  not  the  greater  one  beyond  it,  must  have  been  fully 
covered.     There  were   temples    and   other   buildings   on 
this  side  also,  as  well  as  on  the  hill  where  their  mighty 
ruins    speak    for    themselves^.      It   is    not    likely  that 
on  either  side  they  stood  absolutely  alone,  without  any 
human  dwellings  near  them.     But  on  neither  side  did  the 
groimd  on  which  they  stood  form  any  part  of  the  fortified 
and  thickly  inhabited  city*.      For    some    of  the  most 
honoured  temples  to  stand  outside  the  walls  is  in  no  way 
wonderful ;  we  have  already  seen  the  familiar  examples  at 
Syracuse.     Only  at  Syracuse  the   temples  of   Olympian 
Zeus  and  of  ApoUon  Temenitfe  were  ancient  outposts  as 
well  as  sanctuaries  ^ ;  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  the  Kore, 
the  work  of  Gelon  *,  is  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  temples 
of  Selinous.     At  Selinous  it  was  the  peculiar  local  position  Position  of 
of  the  town  which  caused  this  peculiar  position  of  its  later  n^ntine 
temples.     There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  city  itself;  *®"ttple8- 
they  could  not  be  placed  in  the  swampy  valleys.     The  only 
places  where  they  could  stand  with  fitting  dignity  were  on 
the  two  opposite  hills,  east  and  west.     But  on  those  hills 

^  An  inscription  in  honour  of  (Persephond)  MaXo^pos,  a  name  already 
known  from,  another  inscription,  tells  us  what  we  are  to  look  for.  See 
Sohubring,  Berlin  discourse,  102. 

^  Schubring  (428)  has  found  signs  of  walls  on  the  west  side  of  the 
eastern  hill ;  but  he  allows  that  it  was  not  fully  fortified. 

'  See  above,  p.  361. 

*  This  we  shall  come  to  in  the  next  volume. 
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CHAP.  iv.  they  had  to  stand  outside  the  defences  of  the  city^  pro- 
tected only  by  their  own  holiness.  It  is  only  the  distance 
at  which  the  Selinuntine  temples  stood^  parted  on  each 
side  from  the  fortified  city  by  a  deep  valley,  which  makes 
any  difference  between  them  and  other  cases  of  temples 
outside  the  walls.  But  that  distance  is  in  truth  everything. 
As  we  now  see  Selinous^  two  hiUs^  each  covered  by  vast 
heaps  of  ruins^  look  out  on  each  other.  They  might 
almost  pass  for  the  sites  of  separate  and  rival  towns.  But 
this  view  shuts  out  the  western  hill,  where  the  visible 
remains  of  the  temples  no  longer  show  themselves  as  they 
still  do  on  the  eastern.  When  all  the  temples  of  Selinous 
on  all  its  hills  were  standings  when  those  on  the  central 
hill  were  surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  city,  when 
one  valley,  perhaps  both,  had  its  haven,  the  central  hill 
and  those  to  the  east  and  west  were  not  isolated  from 
one  another  as  they  are  now.      The  city  and  the  hills 

Analogies,  crowned  with  temples  formed  parts  of  one  whole.  Seli- 
nous had  on  each  side  of  it  a  range  of  holy  places, 
standing  to  it  as  Monreale  stands  to  Palermo,  as  West- 
minster stood  to  London  when  the  West  Minster  was  first 
founded,  as  the  great  Roman  basilicas  outside  the  walls  of 
Aurelian,  as  any  great  minster  outside  the  walls  of  any 
city.  Only  at  Selinous  there  was  the  double  range;  there 
were  the  wide  gaps  of  the  two  valleys  which  had  no 
parallel  elsewhere.  From  either  of  the  valleys,  from 
either  of  the  havens,  of  Selinous,  men  looked  up  to  the 
akropolis  rising  above  them,  the  cradle  of  the  city,  its 
military  stronghold,  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  of  its 
holy  places.     On  each  of  the  other  sides  they  looked  up, 

The  at  least  in  the  great  days  of  the  city,  at  a  sublime  range 

^       of  temples,  newly  built  or  still  in  building.     But  it  was 

only  in  the  view  from  the  valleys  that  the  akropolis  could 

have  been  felt  as  an  akropolis.     It  could  have  been  no 

akropolis  as  men  looked  at  it  either  from  the  eastern  or 
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from  the  western  hill,  or  again  from  the  northern  part  of  chap.  iv. 
the  city,  which  continued  it  at  a  height  at  least  equal 
to  its  own.  The  growth  of  Selinous,  as  of  other  cities, 
the  building  of  its  later  temples,  belong  in  strictness  to 
other  divisions  of  our  history.  But  the  whole  story  of 
Selinous  has  so  directly  arisen  out  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  ground,  and,  in  its  short  life,  the  expansion  of  the 
town  and  its  temples  must  have  come  so  soon  after  its  first 
foundation,  that  it  was  hard  to  avoid  saying  something  of 
the  later  topography  of  the  city,  even  when  the  proper 
subject  before  us  is  its  first  beginnings. 

We  now  come  to  the  birth  of  a  city  which  we  are  Founda- 
tempted  to  call  the  youngest  of  Greek  cities  founded  on  the  aIot^m. 
mainland  of  Sicily.     And  so  it  practically  is.     We  shall  ®*^-  5^°* 
have  to  record  the  foundation  of  more  than  oHe  Greek  town 
in  Sicily  in  much  later  times ;  but  they  are  foundations  of 
quite  another  class.     Creations  of  particular  men,  of  kings  The  last 
or  tyrants,  bearing,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  name  of  a  per-  ^riJ  of 
sonal  founder  ^,  they  have  more  in  common  with  the  cities  ^^"^^^^  *"* 
called  into   being  by  the  Macedonian   kings  than  with 
Hellenic  colonies  of  the  elder  type.     Of  these  more  ancient 
cities  the  last  that  arose  on  the  Sicilian  mainland  was  all 
but  the  greatest.     Akragas,  Agrigentum,  Girgenti — ^the 
three  forms  of  the  name  conveniently  mark  three  periods 
of  its   history — has,   with    many  ups   and  downs,   lived 
through  the  whole  life  of  Sicily.     And  in  the  special  story  Its  poei- 
of  Greek   Sicily  Akragas   holds    the    next   place    after  g^^^  ^ity 
Syracuse  «.     It  holds  the  place  that  often  falls  to  that  city  «^  ^icUy. 

^  PhintUs,  the  modem  Licata,  called  after  Phintias,  tyrant  or  king  of 
Akragas. 

'  Akragas  is  most  clearly  described  in  a  short  notice  of  Polybioe,  iz.  27. 
Of  recent  writers,  besides  Bunbury,  Dennis,  Holm,  we  have  the  special 
monographs  of  Siefert,  Akragas  and  sein  Gebiet  (Hamburg,  1845)  ;  Schu- 
bring,  Historische  Topographie  von  Akragas  in  Sicilien  (Leipzig,  1870)  ; 
Cavallari,  Solla  Topografia  di  talune  Cittk  Greche  di  Sicilia  (Pakrmo,  1879), 
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CHAP.  ly.  or  other  state  among  a  certain  group  which  is  the  un- 
doubted second^  and  which  believes  that  it  has  been  or 
Itsrela-      ought  to  be  the  first.     Akragas  is  sometimes  the  friend  of 

tions  to        ^  .      . 

SyracuBe.  Syracuse;  it  is  more  commonly  the  enemy;  most  com- 
monly of  all  it  is  a  rival  standing  aloof  in  sullen  discontent. 
It  is  only  at  some  special  call  of  common  danger^  when  to 
think  of  smaller  differences  would  be  treason  to  the  whole 
Hellenic  name^  that  the  first  and  the  second  of  Sikeliot 
cities  are  found  working  side  by  side.  An  analogous 
position^  modified  of  course  by  special  differences  in  each 
case^  is  held  by  Orchomenos  in  Boidtia  and  by  Argos  in 
Peloponnesos.  But  the  bitterness  between  the  two  Sikeliot 
cities  never  reached  such  a  height  as  that  which  raged 
between  Thebes  and  Orchomenos.  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
were  rivals ;  but  they  were  not  rivals  striving  for  the 
headship  of  a  confederation ;  and^  when  Akragas  was 
overthrown,  it  was  not  by  Syracusan  hands. 
Thesonth  The  fairest  of  mortal  cities — so  Pindar  calls  it  when 
the  tiine  singing  the  praises  of  an  Akragantine  victor  ^ — ^was 
datioiL^"'^  another  example  of  settlement  by  migration  from  one 
Sikeliot  city  to  another.  The  settlement  of  Selinous  by 
the  Megarians  of  Hybla  left  a  large  extent  of  the  south- 
western coast  of  Sicily  unoccupied  by  any  Greek  city. 
There  was  no  independent  Greek  settlement  between  Seli- 
nous and  Gela.  The  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halykos 
— Makara,  Min6a,  Herakleia,  Ras  Melkart  —  if   it   was 


p-  73.    Schabring  ii  undoubtedly  the  safest  guide,  though  I  have  had  onoe 
or  twice  to  part  company  with  him. 

»  Pyth.  xii.  I ; 

alrioi  re,  ^cAd7Aa<,  «aX- 

Xicra  fipoT€a¥  iroX/ao', 

^€p<r€<p6vas  ?8oy,  a- 

T*  6xd<us  <fir«  fMXofi&rov 

yai€is  'Atcpdycarros  kH- 

ifMTov  KoXMvar. 
By  Pindar's  time,  we  must  remember,  the  city  must  have  spread  hr  beyond 
the  akropolisi  and  the  extended  walls  must  have  been  built  or  in  building. 
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already  in  Greek  hands,  was  merely  an  outpost  of  Selinous  ^.   ohap.  iv. 
Prom  the  Halykos  to  the  southern  Himeras^  the  coast  lay 
open  for  settlement^  and  since  the  foundation  of  Selinous 
it  lay  yet  more  invitingly  open  than  before.     But  when  Gela  Akmgas 
determined  to  win  this  unoccupied  land  for  Hellas^  the  course  i,y  ^ei%. 
taken  was  not  that  which  would  now  be  taken   by  any 
modem  kingdom  or  commonwealth.     There  was  no  thought 
of  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  Geloan  territory  to  the  north-* 
west.     What  was  done  was  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  an  inde-  An  inde- 
pendent colony  of  Gela,  owing  to  Gela  only  the  reverence  S^gh^ur 
due  from  colony  to  metropolis,  and  in  whose  foundation  *^^^*' 
Gela  did  not  forget  to  show  all  due  reverence  to  her  own 
metropolis.     The  vacant  space  was  filled  up  by  the  new 
Greek  city  of  Akragas  and  its  territory.     It  was  a  colony 
of  Gela,  carrying  on  the  laws  and  traditions  of  Gela ;  but,  The 
according  to  rule,  it  had  to  its  formal  f oimders  the  Rhodians  founders 
Aristonous  and  Pystilos,  whose  presence  caused  it  to  be-^"^*^^"* 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  Rhodian  settlement^.     Other itllos. 
settlers  from  Rhodes  ^,  some  perhaps  from  other  islands  *, 
joined   in  the   plantation.      Thus,  while  in  the  case   of 
Megara  and  Selinous  parent  and  child  sat  far  apart,  in  the 
case  of  Gela  and  Akragas  they  sat  side  by  side.     The 
happy  relations  of  Greek  colonial  life   could  bear  such 
a  strain. 

The  site  of  Akragas,  lofty  Akragas,  spreading  its  walls  Position  of 

the  dty ; 

*  We  sIihU  come  to  this  point  in  the  story  of  Ddrieus.  See  Herod,  t. 
46,  MtvSnjv  liiv  X€XofWffiw  dwouclrfv,  and  aboye,  p.  115. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  4;  ?T«rt  5i  IttOtoto  dxri)  icai  iiear^v  fierd  t^v  ff^ripay 
oUciaiv  TtXfoi  'Aitpdyatrra  <fKi(jaVj  r^v  fikv  voXiv  dwd  rod  *AJcp6yavT0S 
iroTafiov  ^ofjui<ra»T€Sf  oUiffr^  ii  woi  cawrts  *kpiar6vow  teal  TluffriXw, 
v6fUfjM  Zi  rd  TcX^iar  Sevres.  One  migh  almost  infer  from  these  last  words 
that  the  founders  were  Bhodian,  to  say  nothing  of  the  universal  oostom. 
Polybios  (iz.  27)  speaks  of  Akragas  as  inr6  lPo9la»  dv^tcifffUvot,  In  Strabo, 
vi.  2.  5,  *Ajcp6,yas  9i  *Unwi^  oSao,  we  mast  surely  read  *Foiia». 

'  As  the  forefathers  of  Thdrdn  are  said  (Schol.  Find.  01.  ii.  29)  ndcfirfKivtu 
Hard  r^  *P<(9oy,  rw  vpayfiArcay  <rTa(ria(ofii¥o»  Kcd  o6tw  ri^w  tls  SuccXloy 
fitTOi/ctaiav  (TrtiKaiiiw¥,     Cf.  on  ii.  15. 

*  As  most  likely  Phalaris  himself.    See  Appendix  YII.  toL  iL 
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CHAP.  IV.  far  and  wide  ^,  is  one  of  the  stateliest  on  which  any  city  was 
ever  planted.  But^  compared  with  the  sites  of  most  other 
Sikeliot  cities^  it  seems  like  a  falling  back  upon  an  elder 
state  of  things.  The  city  set  on  an  hill  was  no  longer  the 
model  commonly  followed  by  Greek  founders.  Save 
Leontinoi  only,  the  other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  were  close 
on  the  sea;  Naxos  and  Syracuse  were  actually  in  the 
sea.  Akragas  arose  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  with  the  sea 
full  in  sight,  and  with  hill  and  city  sloping  down  towards 
it.  But  the  sea  nowhere  came  near  to  its  walls,  and  no 
Akragas  haven  brought  ships  close  up  to  the  city  itself.  Akragas 
f^ng  had  its  haven  at  no  great  distance;  but  it  was  quite  apart 
power.  Ij^jjj  ^Yie  city,  and  it  was  small  compared  with  the  havens 
of  Sjrracuse  and  ZanklS.  In  truth  Akragas  never  grew  to 
any  importance  as  a  sea&ring  power.  She  grew  rich  by 
an  easy  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa ;  but  she 
had  nothing  of  the  wide-reaching  commerce  of  Corinth  or 
Massalia,  and  her  military  strength  was  wholly  by  land. 
We  hear  often  of  the  horsemen  of  Akragas;  of  her 
triremes  never  a  word. 
The  riven.  The  city  took  its  name  from  the  smaller  of  two  rivers 
of  no  great  size  between  which  it  stands^.  At  a  little 
distance  from  its  later  walls  they  join  to  flow  into  the 
sea  with  a  single  mouth.  The  western  stream,  the  modem 
Drago,  bore  the  same  name  as  the  Selinuntine  Hypsas; 
the  eastern,  whose  muddy  waters  were  called  yellow  by 
local  poets,  once  Akragas ^  is  now  the  stream  of  Saint 

*  Virgil,  -<En.  iii.  703 ; 

*'ArdnuB  inde  Acragas  oBtentat  maxima  longe 
Moenin,  magnRnimtim  quondam  generator  equorom.*' 
'  So  Thucydides,  vi.  4.     Cf.  Stepb.  Bys.  in  'Ajcpdy<»T€s,  who  mentions 
other  rivers  of  the  nnme.     (Why  he  says  ir6\ets  wivrt  XitctKlas  it  is  hard  to 
understand.)     Cf.  Pindar,  Pyth.  vi.  6  ;  iroraitUf  r  'Atcpdyayrt.     Sobubring 
has  gone  fully  into  all  matters  about  the  riyers.     See  Polybios,  ix.  27. 
'  So  Empedoklds  in  Diog.  Laert  viiL  2  ; 

S>  ipiXoi,  ot  ftiya  Affrv  jcard  ^avBov  *AMpdrfayTos 
ro/cr'  6y*  dicpa  ir^Xco/s. 
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Blaise.  The  meaning  of  the  name  must  be  looked  for  chap.  iv. 
in  some  other  tongue  than  Greek  ^ ;  bat  it  was  naturally 
played  upon  in  Greek  mouths^  and  was  made  to  refer  to 
the  lofty  position  of  a  city  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
''  La  Magnifica  ^/'  Each  stream  runs  down  its  own  deep 
ravine  among  the  hills  to  meet  its  fellow  in  a  plain^  broken 
by  some  smaller  hills,  which  lies  between  the  high  ground 
and  the  sea.  The  haven  at  their  mouth,  a  mere  open  The  haven, 
and  stony  beach,  is  now  forsaken;  the  new  haven  of 
Girgenti,  called  in  modem  fashion  the  haven  of  Empe- 
dokl^,  is  placed  further  to  the  west.  The  traveller  who 
comes  fresh  from  the  waters  on  each  side  of  Syracuse, 
from  the  havens  and  bays  which  range  from  Pl^mmyrion 
to  Xiphonia,  is  amazed  at  the  contrast.  Even  the  first 
point  to  which  Lamis  took  his  Megarians,  the  little  bay  of 
Trdtilon,  seems  a  worthier  site  for  the  haven  of  a  Greek 
city  than  the  joint  mouth  of  Hypsas  and  Akragas.  But, 
as  an  inland  site,  the  position  chosen  by  Aristonous  and 
Pjrstilos  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  As  we  look  up  from 
the  coast,  or  indeed  from  any  lower  point,  even  the  modem 
city,  shrunk  up  again,  like  Syracuse,  within  the  oldest 
circuit,  seems  fully  to  deserve  its  surname.  Of  the  hill  The 
between  the  ravines  of  the  two  rivers,  the  modem  town,  *  ^ 
the  old  akiopolis,  occupies,  not  quite  the  highest  point,  but 
the  highest  point  at  all  suited  for  the  foimdation  of  a 
town  and  fortress.  It  is  slightly  outtopped  by  a  height 
somewhat  to  the  east,  a  small  platform  of  rock,  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  the  Bock  of  Athen6  \  But  no  akropolis 
could  ever  have  arisen  on  that  small  ledge,  while  the  spot  on 
which  modem  Girgenti  actually  stands  is  admirably  fitted 

^  Staph.  Bjz.  in  'AMp6yayT€s  ;  Hokhfiios  8i  r6w  worafi^  teat  ri^  w6\iw  dw6 
rijf  x^pas  ifvottda$at  *AKp6rpjs  9id  rd  tOytiow. 

'  Aa  by  Empedokl^s  just  above. 

'  Diod.  xiii  85 ;  rdy  irwlp  t^  v6\fws  Ki^pov  rdr  'ABtjvcucv  /lir  ^ofia{6f»t* 
vov  irard  ii  r$$  w6\ws  c^vws  Ktifuvov,  This,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  is 
the  point  now  called,  bat  hardly  by  a  continuous  tradition,  Bupe  Atenea, 

VOL.  I.  P  f 
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CHAP.  IV.  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  nearly  isolated ;  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  lower  than  the  ground  on  either  side  joins  it  to  the 
mass  of  the  hill  to  the  east.  Rising  steeply  on  the  norths 
the  inland^  side^  it  rises  no  less  steeply  over  the  ravine  formed 
by  a  small  tributary  of  the  Hypsas^  and  now  known  as  the 
valley  of  Saint  Leonard  ^. 

The  later        Neither  the  Hypeas  nor  the  Akragas  comes  near  this 

aiope.  earliest  site  of  the  city.  Akragas  flows  far  to  the  east, 
and  Hypsas  is  parted  from  the  akropolis  by  another  hill 
which  was  always  kept  without  the  walls  to  form  the  nekro^ 
polls  or  burying-ground  of  the  city.  From  the  isthmus 
of  the  akropolis^  the  inhabited  town  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  southern  side  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill^  over 
the  whole  space  between  the  narrow  ravine  of  Saint 
Leonard  and  the  wider  valley  of  Saint  Blaise.  The 
northern  and  steeper  side  of  the  hill  remained  untouched ; 
it  was  on  the  southern  slope  that  the  enlarged  city 
grew  up.  Its  downward  growth  stopped  pretty  much 
where  the  slope  of  the  hill  stops,  where  a  wall  of  rock 
running  east  and  west  stood  ready  to  form  the  southern 

Ch«racter  defence  of  an  enlarged  Akragas.  In  this  part  the  whole 
hill  slopes  towards  the  sea;  but  the  ground  is  irregular  and 
broken.  It  is  of  much  the  same  character  as  many  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Downs^  with  the  rock  cropping  out 
here  and  there^  are  broken  up  by  the  deep  gullies  of  small 
streams,  and  by  better  defined  hills  thrown  up  at  one  or 
two  points  of  the  descent.  As  for  the  north  side,  he  who 
looks  up  at  Akragas  from  the  low  ground  towards  the  sea 

*  PoL  ix.  37 ;  i)  8*  6*pa  t§j  v^Acow  Mpicunu  xar*  oMis  rits  Btpa^s  d^a- 
roAcU,  Kord  fikv  rijv  Ifoitfcr  iwu^€iav  dvpoclr^  ^70771  wtpttx^f^i^V*  ff^t^ 
H  r^v  iyrbs  idav  ixowra  vp6(i<Aov  kit  rijs  w6\uat.  That  this  dxpa  is  the 
present  Girgenti  is  olear  from  the  4>dpay^  and  the  /da  wpSffodot.  Bat  the 
Btpivai  ivaroXai  are  poizling,  as  the  akropolis  lies  north-west  of  the  later 
city.  See  Schabringy  p.  22.  But  it  is  dangerons  to  alter  the  text.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  Polyblos,  like  many  of  us,  had  the  weakness  of  oalUng 
east  west  and  west  east.  Anyhow  he  does  not  mean  that  the  akropolis 
"  oTerlooks  the  oity  exactly  at  the  ^ath-east.*' 
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has  no  thought  of  the  existence  of  any  north  side  or  of  coap.  nr. 
the  need  for  one.  The  hill  of  Akragas,  if  it  does  not  lift 
its  head  to  heaven  like  the  hills  of  Henna  and  Erjx^  at 
least  shuts  out  all  sight  and  thought  of  everything  beyond 
itself.  To  the  east  and  west  it  has  supporters  or  rivals ;  to 
the  north  it  might  be  itself  the  end  of  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact^  the  hill  on  its  northern  side  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  it  is  to  the  south.  The  northern  side 
is  also  largely  a  sloping  down^  but  the  slope  is  much  steeper, 
the  ground  is  far  more  broken  up  with  small  gullies.  And 
its  upper  part  takes  the  shape  of  a  wall^  a  ruined  wall^  one 
might  say^  in  many  parts^  as  huge  masses  of  rock  have  been 
hurled  away  from  the  general  mass.  There  is^  so  to  speak^ 
no  top  to  the  hill^  only  sides.  The  north  side  knows  as 
little  of  the  existence  of  the  south  as  the  south  does  of  that 
of  the  north.  When  the  southern  slope  was  covered  with 
buildings,  nothing  could  have  been  seen  of  them  from  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill.  He  who  climbs  up  from  either 
side,  comes,  when  he  reaches  the  ridge,  on  the  sight  of  a 
world  which  below  there  was  nothing  to  suggest.  The 
akropolis  alone,  steeper  on  the  south  side,  but  loftier  to  the 
north,  has  a  being  on  both  sides.  It  looks  down  on  the 
deep  valley  just  below;  it  looks  on  other  hills  to  the  north, 
nearer  and  further  off;  but  to  the  enlarged  city  on  the 
great  southern  slope  to  the  east  of  it,  the  inland  parts  of 
Sicily  must  have  been  as  though  they  were  not.  From  thence 
the  eye  looks  out  only  on  the  sea,  the  sea  of  Libya.  Over 
that  sea  fancy  wanders  to  the  land  beyond  it,  the  land 
from  which  Akragas  drew  her  wealth  and  from  which 
came  her  overthrow. 

The  general  view  of  Akragas  is  only  less  striking  than  Analogies 
the  general  view  of  Syracuse.     Between  the  two  there  istrastswith 
something    of    likeness,   or    rather  of  analogy,   but  for  ^^^^**^^®* 
more  of  contrast.     In  each  case  the  most  modem  town  has 
shrunk  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  oldest,  leaving  a  vast 

V  i  2 
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oBAP.  IV.  space^  once  inhabited^  but  now  again  forsaken.  In  each 
case  imagination  fails  to  call  np  the  image  of  the  huge 
city  which  must  once  have  been^  when  dwellings  or  build- 
ings of  men  covered  the  whole  or  the  more  part  of  the 
vast  space  which  was  fenced  in  when  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
were  at  their  greatest.  But  between  the  actual  character 
of  the  two  cities  thus  seen  or  imagined  there  is  the  most 
V  marked  contrast.  At  Syracuse  the  oldest  and  newest 
town  floats  on  the  waves ;  the  city  grew  on  to  the  main- 
land^ and  in  so  g^wing  it  partly  forsook  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  At  Akragas  the  oldest  and 
newest  town  stands  on  the  height;  from  that  height  the 
city  has  grown  downwards^  spreading  towards  the  sea^  but 
never  reaching  it.  At  Syracuse  the  site  of  the  city  itself 
is  made  by  its  havens;  at  Akragas  the  haven^  such  as 
it  is^  stands  quite  apart^  not  an  afterthought — for  its 
presence  must  have  helped  to  fix  the  choice  of  the  site — 
but  as  something  altogether  secondary  from  the  b^inning. 
Add  to  this  that  Syracuse,  as  is  implied  by  its  proudest 
epithet  ^^  is  made  up  of  several  towns  added  one  to  the 
other.  At  Akragas  we  can  at  most  reckon  two.  There 
is  the  old  akropolis^  and  there  is  the  later  city^  added^ 
it  would  seem^  by  a  single  effort.  All  Akragas  then^ 
save  the  akropolis  only^  lies  in  a  compact  mass  on  one 
side  of  a  hill.  There  is  nothing  like  the  variety^  the 
ever-shifting  relations,  of  the  several  parts  of  Syracuse. 
English      To  take  comparisons  from   our  own  cities,  comparisons 

analogies.     ,  ,  , 

in  which  the  important  element  of  the  sea  must  be 
left  out,  Syracuse,  like  Bath,  has  climbed  its  hill  from 
the  bottom;  Akragas,  like  Lincoln,  has  crept  down  its 
hill  from  the  top.  Yet  in  the  actual  view,  whatever  like- 
ness there  is  must  have  been  the  other  way.  Akragas  on 
its  hill-side  must  have  had  some  likeness  to  Bath  on  its 
hill-side;  it  must  have  risen  above  its  Olympieion  some- 
i  MfToXov^Atcf.    See  aboTe,  p.  35  3« 
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what  as  Bath  rises  above  its  abbey  of  Saint  Peter.     K  chap.  rv. 
Lincohi  has  crept  down  its  hill  like  Akragas^  it  has  so 
crept  down  it  as  to  leave  the  same  kind  of  gap  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  ground  which  is  left  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  level  of  Achradina. 

I  have  throughout  taken  for  granted  that  the  original  The  Brst 
town  of  Aristonous  and  Phystilos  took  in  only  the  akro-  alm)poU8 
polls  of  the  enlarged  Akragas^  answering  to  the  modem  **°^y- 
town  of  Girgenti.     When  Akragas  was  founded^  Syracuse^ 
after  a  life  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years^  still  consisted 
only  of  the  Island  and  some  detached  outposts  in  no  way 
fused  together  into  one  whole.     It  is  hard  then  to  believe 
that  the  founders  of  Akragas   laid   out   from  the  first 
so  gigantic  an  enclosure  as  that  of  the  Akragas  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ.     It  is  still  less  likely  in  the 
case  of  founders  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  gone  back 
to  an  earlier  time^  who  took  for  their  model  the  Sikan 
perched  on  his  hill-top  rather  than  the  Phoenician  dwelling 
at  the  haven  of  the  sea.     Even  if  such  thoughts  came 
into  their  heads^  they  were  assuredly  not  carried  out  at 
once.     We  shall  find,  as  is  not  wonderful,  that,  ten  years 
after  the  first  plantation,  the  oldest  temple  on  the  akropolis 
was  only  b^^inning  to  be  built,  and  that  the  akropolis  itself 
was  not  fully  surrounded  by  its  walP.     We  must  not  Short  life 
forget  within  how  short  a  time  the  first  history,  so  toQ,^ 
speak,  of  Akragas  is  shut  up.     From  the  first  settlement  ^^^' 
to  the  Carthaginian  overthrow  we  number  only  a  hundred  b.c.  580- 
and  seventy-four  years.    At  the  time  of  that  overthrow 
Akragas  was  far  younger  than  New  York  is  now.    To 
an  Athenian,  even  to  a  Spartan,  of  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars,  the  greatness  of  Akragas  must  have  sounded  as  the 
greatness,  it  would  hardly  be  &ir  to  say  of  Chicago,  but 
certainly  of  Cincinnati,  sounds  to  us.     I  know  of  no  record  Extendon 
of  the  growth  of  Akragas  such  as  we  have  of  the  growth  town. 
^  PdjamoB^  T.  I.    See  the  next  C9iApter. 
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CHAP.  nr. 


e.  480. 


Temples 
in  the 
akropolif. 


Older  in- 
habitiints 
Sikan. 


of  Syracuse ;  but  we  may  assume  with  confidence  that 
the  town  first  founded  took  in  the  akropolis  only,  that 
dwellings  gradually  spread  beyond  the  walls^  and  that  at 
last  it  was  found  needful  to  defend  the  newly  settled 
quarter  with  an  extended  line  of  fortification.  And  we 
shall  see  as  we  go  on  that  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
fixing  it  to  a  time  as  nearly  as  possible  a  himdred  years 
after  the  first  settlement  \  The  akropolis  always  remained 
a  separate  fortress.  It  had  two  gates,  one  to  the  west, 
leading  outside,  the  other  to  the  east,  on  the  neck  of 
the  isthmus  that  joins  the  akropolis  to  the  main  body  of 
the  hill,  leading  to  the  later  city.  This  last  gate  was 
long  represented  by  a  mediseval  successor  called  Porta  del 
PofUe^  which  has  been  swept  away  in  recent  times.  And 
within  the  akropolis,  within  the  modem  town,  we  certainly 
see  something  like  a  higher  and  a  lower  range,  an  akro* 
polis  within  an  akropolis.  The  oldest  temple  of  Akragas, 
that  of  Zeus  Polieus,  Zeus  of  the  City,  Zeus  of  the 
Atabyrian  hill  of  ancestral  Rhodes,  stood  on  the  highest 
point  of  all,  well  seen  doubtless  from  every  quarter,  even 
from  the  forgotten  north  ^.  We  shall  in  time  come  to 
the  story  of  its  building,  a  notable  point  in  the  history  of 
Akragas. 

We  may  assume  that  the  founders  of  Akragas,  like  other 
founders  of  Greek  colonies,  found  older  inhabitants  to  dis- 
possess. And  we  may  assume  with  hardly  less  confidence 
that  those  older  inhabitants  were  of  the  Sikan  stock. 
There  is  no  ground  for  connecting  the  hill  of  Akragas 

^  That  is,  in  the  time  of  Thdrta.  We  ibaU  oome  to  this  in  »  later 
Chapter. 

'  Polybios,  Q.  B. ;  Mtk  t^  Kopo^rp  ^AOf/ras  hp^  turiarai  leaX  Libs  'Ara* 
fivpiov,  KoOdwtp  Koi  mpA  'Fodlotr  rov  ydip  ' hMp&fanoi  inrd  *To9Uttf  dw^mafii' 
rev,  clir^raif  6  Btbf  oSros  rj)r  oMlv  Ixci  wpo<niyopUa^,  Ijp  jmU  vap^  rots  *Po8loif . 
But  because  we  have  got  a  Zens  of  Mount  Tabor,  it  does  not  foUow  that 
he  was  altogether  Moloch.  See  Appendix  XIII.  The  leopv^  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  dtcpa,  Siefert  (33)  confounded  this  leopw^  with  the  K&^ 
*A$^vatos.    So  Dennis  (303)  places  Zeus  Atabjfrioe  here  and  Athdnd  also. 
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with  the  name  of  any  Sikan  town  that  has  come  down  chap.  it. 
to  xiB,  with  KamikoB  for  instance  or  OmphakS^.  But 
the  hill  of  Akragas  is  exactly  the  kind  of  spot  which 
that  people  was  sore  to  occupy.  In  the  earliest  days  of 
AkragaSj  we  find  the  city  enlarging  its  territory  at  the 
cost  of  Sikan  enemies^;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  its  first 
establishment  was  the  fruit  of  warfare  of  the  same  kind. 
For  Phoenicians  the  site  of  the  Akragantine  akropolis 
could  have  no  charm ;  nor  is  there  in  its  near  neighbourhood 
any  island  or  peninsula  or  spot  of  any  kind  at  all  likely  . 
to  suggest  the  plantation  of  a  Phoenician  colony  or  even 
of  a  Phoenician  factory.  That  coast  of  Sicily  on  which^ 
in  after  days^  the  busiest  intercourse  went  on  between  the 
Greek  settled  in  Sicily  and  the  Phoem'dan  settled  in 
Africa  was  the  very  part  of  the  island  which  had  least  to 
attract  colonists  from  the  old  Phoenicia  at  an  earlier  time. 
Phoenician  influence  may  have  made  its  way  into  Akragas 
as  it  did  into  other  places.  The  famous  tale  of  the  brazen 
bull  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter^  whatever  we 
make  of  it,  points  to  Phoenician  influence  of  some  kind.  But  ProUbly 
there  is  no  place  in  Greek  Sicily  where  we  are  less  tempted  oian  setUe- 
to  think  that  the  Greek  settlers  found  either  armed  Phoe-  ^^^ 
nicians  to  drive  out  or  peaceful  Phoenicians  to  come  to 
terms  with.  The  same  reasons  which  caused  Akragas  to 
be  so  long  neglected  by  Greeks  had  doubtless  caused  it  to 
be  n^lected  by  Phoenicians  also.  The  city,  when  once 
founded^  became  great  and  prosperous^  but  the  site  was 
in  itself  much  less  attractive  than  others  to  either  of  the 
colonizing  nations. 

The  Akragantine  coins  are  for  the  most  part  clearly  Cknns  of 
marked  by  the  &vourite  emblems  of  the  city.     The  eagle  Jy^^^^' 
and  the  crab^  alone  or  together^  are  the  badges  of  Akragas.  and  the 
Few  pieces  of  its  money  are  without  one  or  the  other,  and  **^  ** 

'  Sohubring  has  finally  wtUed  every  question  of  this  kind. 
*  Pdyainoe,  y.  i.    We  shall  come  to  this  again. 
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CHAP.  IV.  of  the  two  the  crab  is  the  most  distinctive.  Other  forms, 
the  youthful  river-god  ^  and  other  deities^  are  found,  and 
other  human  and  animal  forms.  But  either  alone  or  in  their 
company  the  crab  still  marks  Akragas  as  the  cock  marks 
Himera.  In  so  late  a  foundation  the  legends  are  on  the 
whole  less  archaic  than  those  of  some  other  cities ;  from 
the  very  beginning  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right; 
but  there  are  some  occasional  fallings  back  into  the  older 
fashion  at  a  later  date  than  one  would  have  looked  for  '• 
And  from  the  coins  the  badges  of  the  city  have  made 
their  way  to  the  weights.  Where  there  was  not  room 
for  the  whole  animal^  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  the  claw 
of  the  crab^  could  at  least  be  graven  ^. 

The  territory  of  Akragas  doubtless  grew  by  degrees  as 
the  city  increased  in  power.  In  later  times  its  boundaries 
shifted  somewhat  to  and  fro ;  but  we  may  generally  assign 
to  it  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  modem  river 
of  Caltabellotta  to  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Himeras^. 
It  thus  filled  up  the  gap  between  Gela  and  Selinous ;  its 
foundation  made  the  whole  south  coast  of  Sicily  Ghreek. 
That  coast  had  now  become  a  fortified  line  of  defence 
for  Europe  against  Africa^  a  line  of  which  Akragas  formed 
the  central  citadel.  The  history  of  the  city  was  such  as 
became  its  position. 


Extant  of 
theAkm- 
gantine 
territory. 


*  The  river-god  Beems  to  oome  in  Ute.  Coins  of  Sicily,  19,  Head.  iEHian 
(Y .  H.  ii.  33)  has  something  to  tell  about  him ;  'AKpoffayrivoi  ik  r^  iw^ 

Atkipois  d»iOwa»,  ik4<p€arros  lkaff\i&iffairr€S  AyaXftu,  icat  iwiypa^  t6  rov 
womfiov  Si/ofui'  teal  mu^  kart  rd  dyakfM,  River-gods  were  commonly 
older.  His  parents,  according  to  Stephen,  were  Zens  and  Asterop6  dangfater 
of  Ocean. 

s  Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  19 ;  Head,  104,  who  suggests  that  the  onb  is  a 
fresh-water  crab,  representing  the  river. 

'  Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  33. 

«  Eknomos  was  Akragantine.    See  Died.  ziz.  108. 
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CHAP  IV 

§  7.   Tie  Expedition  cf  PefUathloM. 
B.C.  580-577- 

With  the  foundation  of  Akragas  the  tale  of  the  first  Expedition 
set  of  Greek  cities  on  the  Sicilian  mainland  is  made  up^  los. 
as  the  foundation  of  Gela  made  up  the  tale  of  Sikeliot  ^'^'  S^o- 
cities  founded  directly  from  old  Greece.     Yet  the  spirit 
of  colonization  had  by  no  means  died  out  in  the  elder 
Greek  lands;   and  though  no  further  settlements  were 
actually  made  on  Sicilian  soil,  yet  there  were  two  very 
remarkable  attempts  at  such    settlement.     And  one  of 
these  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  Greek  colony  so  near 
to  the  coast  of  Sicily  as  to  form  a  real  part  of  Sicilian 
history.     These  two  are  the  enterprise  of  the  Knidian  Its  oon- 
Pentathlos  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  before  ^th  that 
Christ,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Spartan  Ddrieus  towards  o^  l>^«"»- 
the  end  of  that  century.     The  two  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other.     They  were  made  in  the  same  part 
of  the  island.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  religious 
motive  was  at  work  in  both  cases,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  second  enterprise  was  suggested   by  the   first. 
Both  attempts  were  defeated  by  the  same  enemies.     But 
the  attempt  of  Pentathlos,  as  leading  to  a  real  settlement 
which  was  all  but  Sikeliot,  will  fittingly  wind  up  the  story 
of  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily.     The  attempt  of  Ddrieus 
seventy  years  later  was  so  closely  connected  with  other 
events  both  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere  that  it  will  find  its 
place  among  the  records  of  Sicilian  history  at  a  later 
stage.    It  comes  in  the  days  between  the  end  of  Greek 
settlement  in  the  island  and  the  beginning  of  the  great 
struggle  with  Carthage. 

Of  that  struggle  in  truth  both  enterprises  were  fore-  Both  are 
runners.    We  now,  at  the  very  end  of  the  stoiy  of  Greek  phoBnicUn 
settlement  in  Sicily,  come  for  the  first  time  to  a  distinct  Sicily. 
record  of  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  meeting  as  enemies  on 
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CHAP.  TV.  Sicilian  soil  ^.  Up  to  this  time,  as  the  Phceniciaiis  gradually 
withdrew  westward  before  the  Greeks,  the  two  nations  seem 
to  have  silently  agreed  on  a  kind  of  partition  of  the  coast,  a 
partition  in  which  the  Greeks  took  by  far  the  greater  share. 
Panormos,  Soloos,  and  Motya,  as  independent  Phoenician 
colonies,  seem  to  have  been  in  no  way  threatening  to  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  island.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  abstained  from  all  attempts  on  that  western  side 
of  the  island  which  the  Phoenicians  had  made  specially 
their  own.     The  two  enterprises  of  Pentathlos  and  Ddrieus 
were  attempts  made  by  Greeks  out  of  Sicily  on  that 
specially  barbarian  comer  which  the  earlier  settlers  had 
left  to  the  Phoenicians.    And  in  the  second  struggle  the 
Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  attacked  by  Greeks  from  beyond 
Sicily,  found  support  from  Phoenician   allies  or  masters 
elsewhere. 
Knidian         At  last  then  the  two  great  colonizing  nations  of  Sicily 
dian  enter-  i^^t  in  arms  in  their  common  field  of  enterprise.    About 
5!2^8o-    ^®  fiftieth  Olympiad,  very  soon  therefore  after  the  founda- 
577*  tion  of  Akragas^,  a  body  of  Rhodians  and  Knidians  set 

forth  to  found  a  settlement  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily. 
So  &r  as  the  settlement  was  Rhodian,  we  might  fancy 
that  the  metropolis  of  Gela  was  stirred  up  by  the  founda- 
tion of  her  daughter,  a  foundation  in  which  she  herself 
had  a  certain  share,  to  another  attempt  at  Sicilian  settle- 
ment in  which  the  Rhodian  element  should  be  more  dis- 
Pentathloe  tinctly  seen.  Yet  in  the  result  at  least,  ihe  present  ent^- 
kleid.  prise  was  more  Knidian  than  Rhodian,  and  the  leader  was 
the  Knidian  Pentathlos,  who  claimed  a  Herakleid  descent'. 
When  we  come  to  the  story  of  Ddrieus,  we  shall  see  that 

^  The  remarks  of  Grote  (t.  277),  which  ihow  how  fully  he  grasped  the 
great  lesson  of  Sicilian  history,  would  have  oome  better  as  a  oomment  on 
the  enterprise  of  Pentathlos  than  on  that  of  Ddrieus. 

>  See  Appendix  XXI. 

•  Died.  V.  9 ;  UiifraBkoy  rbv  Kpilkoy,  ts  ijr  dya^^pwr  rb  yivos  ds  *lww6niv 
rbw  dip*  'HpaicKiovs  ytrpiv^a. 
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with  the  Herakleid  of  Sparta  the  enterprise  took  a  shape  ohap.  iv. 
of  religious  and  filial  duty.     D6rieus  set  forth  to  win 
back  from  ihe  barbarians  those  lands  of  western  Sicily 
which  his  deified  forefather  had  made  specially  his  own  ^. 
Whether  the  same  feelings  worked  in  the  mind  of  the 
Herakleid  of   Knidos  we  are  not  told ;  but  such  motiyes 
would  be  thoroughly  in  character^  and  in  any  case  the 
undertaking  of  Pentathlos  led  him  to  the  same  quarter  of 
Sicily  which  was  afterwards  sought  by  Ddrieus.     Pentathlos  His  at- 
sailed  to  the  most  western  point  of  the  whole  island,  to  the  LibyWon. 
so-called  promontory  of  Lilybaion  *.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  as  yet  no  town  on  that  site ;  but  such 
a  point  was  assuredly  not  left  unoccupied  or  defenceless ; 
and  a  Greek  settlement  on  Lilybaion  would  have  been 
more  than  threatening  to  the  Phoenician  settlement  on 
Motya.     In  truth  it  was  for  all  the  Phoenicians  of  Sicily  Dangrer  to 
nothing  short  of  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  keep  all  interestB, 
Greek  intruders  out  of  that  specially  reserved  possession  of 
Canaan.     The  tale  is  told  only  meagrely  and  incidentally. 
In  one  account  Pentathlos  seems  actually  to  found  a  city  ^ ; 
in  another  he  seems  not  to  have  reached  that  stage^  but 
only  to  have  taken  a  part  in  warfare  which  he  found  going 
on  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  hard  by.     At  the  time  War 
of  the  landing  of  Pentathlos^  the  Greeks  of  Selinous^  then  Sellno^ 
a  city  of  no  great  age,  were,  as  we  so  often  find  them  in  ^^^. 
later  times,  at  war  with  the  Elymians  of  Segesta.    At 
that  stage  the  relations  between  Elymians  and  Phoenicians 
were  at  least  those  of  close  friendship  ^.     The  new-comers, 
Dorian  Greeks,  naturally  threw  in  their  lot  with  other 
Dorian  Greeks  engaged  in  such  a  struggle,  and  thereby 
laid  themselves  open  to  Phoenician  enmiiy.     In  the  battle 

1  SeenboT6y  p.  211. 

*  The  details  of  the  story  are  disoussed  in  Appendix  XXI. 
'  In  the  Tersion  of  Pansanias ;  see  Appendix  XXL 

*  See  above^  p.  aoi. 
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CHAP.  IV.  which  followed^   while   Fentathlos   and    his  companions 
Pentathloe  fought  on   the  side   of  Selinoos^  the   men   of   S^^esta 
Selinun.     wcre  strengthened  by  Phoenician  help^.     But  the  fates 
iB^drfeat^  were  agamst  Hellas,  and  the  barbarians  had  the  victory, 
and  iImzu    Not  a  few  of  the  Knidian  and  Rhodian  adventurers  fell, 
and  among  them  their  leader  Fentathlos.     How  the  grow- 
ing fortunes  of  Selinous  were  affected  by  this  check  we  are 
not  told ;  but  all  hopes  of  a  Greek  settlement  yet  more 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Phoenician  than  Selinous,  a 
settlement  on  Lilybaion  itself  or  elsewhere  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sicily,  were  for  a  while  at  an  end. 
The  Bar-         The  Knidian  and  Rhodian  survivors  of  the  battle  now 
out^togo    bought  only  of  going  back  to  their  own  homes.     They 
^^^^         took  as  leaders  three  kinsmen,  perhaps  sons,  of  Pentathlos, 
Gorges,  Thestdr,  and  Epithersidas,  and  steered  their  way 
through  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily. 
To  us  tins  seemsaroundaboutway  of  sailing  from  Lilybaion 
to  Asia;  but  for  the  coasting  navigation  of  those  days  it 
was  really  the  nearest  way.    On  their  course  they  came 
to  the  Isles  of  Fire,  inhabited,  so  the  story  went,  by  five 
They  settle  hundred  descendants  of  the  stock  of  Aiolos.    Whoever 
and  fo^'  t^^7  were,  they  received  the  new-comers  friendly,  and  the 
•  ^*^**^  welcome  guests  went  no  further.    The  wandering  Knidians 
and  Rhodians  founded  a  colony  on  Lipara,  the  chief  island 
of  the  group,  a  colony  founded,  not  by  driving  out  the 
elder  inhabitants,  but  by  entering  into  partnership  with 
them.    Lipara  was  added  to  the  roll  of  the  cities  of 
Hellas,  a  city  which  looked  to  Knidos  as  its  metropolis, 
and  revered  the  dead  Fentathlos  as  its  founder. 
The  city         Lipara  was  the  only  town  in  the  whole  group  of  islands. 

of  Jjipara 

and  its       It  stood  on  the  greatest,  but  not  the  loftiest,  of  the  group, 

history. 

^  ^oivUm¥  leai  *EX^f»enf  in  Paosanias,  x.  ii.  5.  ^otAmav  mt  iBYforoW, 
says  Herodotus  (y.  46)  when  speaking  of  D6rieiis.  Bnt  the  Mnircf  of  the 
first  date  are  indq>endent;  those  of  the  seoond  are  Carthaginiaiis  or 
dependents  of  parthage. 
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with  the  two  special  isles  of  fire  standing  as  beacons  on  chap.  it. 
each  side  of  it.  The  soil  of  the  other  islands  was  the 
property  of  the  Liparaian  commonwealth  or  of  its  citi- 
zens \  and  we  hear  of  more  than  one  experiment  in  the 
way  of  distribution  and  of  common  possession  of  lands  ^. 
Lying  where  they  did,  ranked  specially  as  islands  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily*,  the  Isles  of  Fire  were  yet 
more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  than 
Sicily  itself.  The  Liparaian  state  was  driven^  in  its  own 
defence,  to  become  a  seafaring  power^  in  which  character 
we  are  told^  but  without  any  details^  that  its  fleets  won 
many  victories  over  the  barbarians^.  But  in  Sicilian 
history  it  appears  but  seldom^  and  sometimes  at  least  as 
the  victim  of  harryings  on  the  part  of  other  Greeks. 
And  the  story  of  its  sufferings  tells  us  one  notable  physical 
detail.  Lipara  had  to  be  harried  in  the  winter;  the  work 
could  not  be  done  in  the  summer  by  reason  of  the  lack 
of  water  ^.  The  crops  then  would  seem  to  have  been 
safe. 

Lipara   thus  winds  up  the  list  of  Hellenic    colonies  Lipara  the 
founded  straight  from  old  Greece,  or  from  Sikeliot  cities  ment  from 
while  the  colonizing  impulse  was  still  a  living  thing,  in  the  ^^  G»f®«oe. 
island  with  which  we  are  concerned  or  in  the  lesser  islands 
close  around.     Lipara  became  Greek  ;  Aigousa,  like  more 
distant  MeUtS  and  Gaulos,  entered  the  world  of  European 
civilization  only  when  the  Roman  became  its  representative. 
But,  if  our  clearest  narrative  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Hellenism 
of  Lipara  must  have  been  far  from  pure;   many  of  its 
citizens  must  from  the  first  have  been  Greeks  only  by 

>  See  above,  p.  88.  «  See  Appendix  XXL  ■  Polyb.  i.  63. 

*  Diod.  V.  9 ;  furd  9i  ravra  woXXais  vavfuixious  kpUrjaatP  rohs  Tvpprjyohv, 
itai  dvd  rQy  katp^pcn^  vXtowijns  &£to\6yovf  dt/eAras  MOtcatf  (b  AeX^oi^. 
Some  of  these  were  the  offeriiigB  Been  by  PaoBanias  (x.  1 1.  3)  ;  MBtam^  8^ 
teal  ivipi&arras  Aivapcuoi  vavftax^^  Kpar^ffcofrts  TvppfiptSnt,  He  th^  goes  on 
to  explain  who  the  AivapoToi  were. 

'  Thao.  ill.  88  ;  9i^vt  ZC  ianthpiaif  iZ^am  ^r  lir«rrpar€i^ir. 
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CHAP.  IV.  adoption.  We  long  to  know  who  the  so-called  AioUds  of 
Lipara  really  were^  Sikans  or  Sikels  or  men  of  any  other 
KnidoB  the  race.  Whoever  they  were,  they  doubtless  soon  yielded  to 
of  Iipar».  ^^^  influence  of  Greek  culture ;  they  spoke  the  Doric 
tongue^  and  they  likely  enough^  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  generations,  learned  to  speak  of  Knidos  as  the  land  of 
their  fathers. 

Extent  of  In  the  course  then  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years^ 
settlement  the  work  of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  was  carried  very 
in  Sidly.  nearly  as  far  as  it  ever  was  carried.  It  has  been  said,  with 
some  exaggeration,  that  the  Greeks  everywhere  kept  the 
barbarians  from  the  sea^.  They  certainly  strove  to  do  so 
as  far  as  they  had  the  power;  and,  as  far  as  touched  the 
native  races  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coast,  they 
thoroughly  succeeded.  But  the  barbarian  comer  re- 
mained barbarian,  and  independent  Sikels  still  held  a  good 
deal  of  the  northern  coast.  Sicily  had  not  been  made 
a  Greek  island,  but  a  good  foundation  had  been  made  for 
making  it  such  in  times  to  come.  And  it  was  further 
shown  what  were  the  only  means  by  which  Sicily  could 

Sicily         become   Greek.     The  ^t^o^^-continental  character  of   the 

hellenized 

by  Msiml-  island  shut  out  all  chance  of  making  it  Greek  by  actual 

^^'        Greek  occupation  everywhere.     A  solid  piece  of  mainland, 

even  though  it  had  the  sea  all  round  it,  could  not  be  as  the 

insular  and  peninsular  lands  of  old  Greece  or  of  the  Mgsdan 

coasts,  or  even  as  those  of  southern  Italy.     Sicily  was  to 

become  Greek  by  the  process  of  turning  the  Sikel  into  the 

Sikeliot,  modified  by  the  counter-process  of  making  the 

Mutual      Sikeliot  in  some  measure  turn  into  a  Sikel.     That  process 

of  Greeki    began  from  the  very  first  days  of  Greek  settlement.     Each 

and  Sikels.  p^Qpig  began  to  modify  the  other,  the  Greek  taking  a  little 

from  the  Sikel,  the  Sikel  taking  much  from  the  Greek,  till 

^  Strabo,  vi.  2.  4  ;  rwr  fiapfidponf . .  .  ov^iwa  rrjf  wapaXim  cSowr  ol  "EMjfVts 
&wTtcOcu,  T^j  tk  fHaoyeuas  AKtlpytip  marrdwaffiv  o6k  tfrxvop. 


racefl. 
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he  practically  became  a  Greek.     In  the  next  chapter  we  ohaf.  iv. 
shall  see  further  advances  in  this  process^  as  we  shall  see  BelAtions 
further  advances  still  at  every  later  stage.     Of  Elymians  Greeks  to 
and  Sikans  we  have  less  to  say;  but  the  same  work  must,  ^^  ^^^^ 
to  some  extent,  have  been  going  on  with  them  also.     But 
the  Phoenician,  representative  of  a  wholly  distinct  life,  as 
yet  remains  obstinate.     For  the  present  we  have  little  to  Bare  men- 
say  of  him,  beyond  noticing  the  remarkable  fact  that  we  phoeni- 
have  so  little  to  say.     We  have  had  as  yet  directly  to  speak  ®^*'**- 
of  him  once  only  when  Elymians  and  Phoenicians  cut  short 
the  enterprise  of  Pentathlos.     In  our  next  chapter  we  shall 
hardly  have  to  speak  of  him,  except  when  we  have  to  tell 
the  same  story  again  in  the  case  of  D6rieus.     We  have 
now  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Greek  cities,  during  a  period 
longer  in  some  cases,  shorter  in  others,  according  to  the 
date  of  their  settlement.     What  is  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  the  case  of  Naxos  is  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  in  the  case  of  Akragas.     We  shall  have  to 
speak  of  the  growth  of  the  cities,  in  their  territory  and  in 
their  buildings,  of  their  internal  revolutions,  of  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another  and  with  the  native  races,  till  the 
days  when  the  great  barbarian  alliance  threatens  Hellas  in 
all  her  homes,  and  when  Hellenic  Sicily  has  at  last  to  deal 
with  the  Phoenician  in  his  might. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE  L  p.  49. 
The  Authobities  pob  Eably  Sicilian  Histoby. 

The  history  of  Sicily,  during  those  ages  in  which  Sicilian  his- 
tory is  mainly  a  branch  of  Hellenic  history,  carries  one  feature  of 
the  general  subject  to  a  marked  extreme.  This  is  the  grievous 
lack  of  contemporary  narrative.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
we  have  none  whatever  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  single  exception, 
which  is  indeed  a  precious  one.  This  is  the  narrative  which 
Thucydides  has  lefb  us  of  the  wars  of  Athens  and  Syracuse. 
Next  to  that,  not  strictly  contemporary  but  the  work  of  writers 
not  very  far  from  the  time,  comes  what  Herodotus  tells  us  at  one 
end  and  Polybios  at  the  other.  For  the  earliest  ages,  owing  im- 
mediately to  the  gap  between  the  fifth  and  the  eleventh  book  of 
Diod6ros,  we  have  no  continuous  narrative  at  all.  In  the  same 
way  the  fragmentary  state  of  his  books  after  the  twentieth  leaves 
us  without  any  continuous  narrative  from  the  last  facts  which  he 
records  under  the  reign  of  Agathokl^s  to  the  first  facts  which 
Polybios  records  in  his  nan-ative  of  "  the  War  for  Sicily,"  the  first 
war  between  Home  and  Carthage.  From  Gel6n  then,  or  rather 
from  Hippokratds  of  Gela,  to  Agathoklds  we  have  a  fitirly  con- 
tinuous story;  but  it  is  only  for  a  few  years  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  that  it  is  a  contemporary  story.  Before  Hippo- 
krat^s  everything  has  to  be  patched  together  from  scraps  of  all 
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kinds  in  authors  of  all  manner  of  dates  and  of  all  manner  of 
degrees  of  value.  In  the  latter  time  just  spoken  of,  from  the  last 
days  of  Agathokl^s  to  the  first  Punic  war,  if  we  have  not  the  com- 
plete history  of  Diod6ro8,  we  have  large  fragments  which  go  far  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  We  may  say  then  on  the  whole  that,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  Koman  intervention,  Diodoros  is  our  chief  guide.  At 
all  dates  we  have  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  his  story  from  endless 
incidental  and  fragmentary  sources ;  for  a  few  years  we  are  able  to 
exchange  him  for  one  who  was  not  only  a  contemporary  narrator, 
but  the  greatest  master  of  contemporary  narrative  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

This  last  fact  has  perhaps  done  something  to  disturb  the  pro- 
portions of  Sicilian  history  in  a  good  many  minds.  It  is  hard  in- 
deed to  avoid  looking  on  Syracuse,  and  in  some  measure  on  all 
Sicily,  as  before  all  things  the  scene  of  the  great  Athenian  invasion. 
Next  to  that,  Sicily  is  the  island,  and  Syracuse  the  city,  which 
fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  odes  of  Pindar.  These  last  do  indeed 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  one  side  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
memorable  periods  in  Sicilian  history,  and  they  fit  in  well  with 
the  small  but  precious  amount  of  Sicilian  narrative  which  we  get 
from  Herodotus.  Nor  can  anything  surpass  the  thrilling  interest 
of  the  tale  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  told  as  no  other  tale  ever  was 
told.  But  its  main  historic  importance  is  more  Athenian  than 
Sicilian  or  even  Syracusan.  The  time  of  prosperity  and  compara- 
tive peace  which  went  immediately  before,  the  struggle  against 
tyrants  and  barbarians  which  came  immediately  after,  are,  from 
the  purely  Sicilian  point  of  view,  of  greater  moment.  These  are 
the  very  life  of  the  story.  What  might  have  come  if  the  Athenian 
invasion  had  succeeded  is  another  matter.  As  it  failed,  it  is  in 
Sicilian  history  little  more  than  a  wonderful  episode,  the  chief 
result  of  which  was  to  bring  Sicily  into  closer  relations  with  old 
Greece  than  before. 

Till  then  we  reach  the  times  dealt  with  by  Polybios,  our  materials 
for  Sicilian  history  consist  mainly  of  the  History  of  Diod6ros,  with 
incidental  illustrations  which  carry  us  over  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  literature.  When  we  compare  these  materials  with  our 
materials  for  the  history  of  old  Greece,  it  is  perhaps  in  the 
nature  of  the  illustrative  matter  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
greatest  measure  of  inferiority  on  the  Sicilian  side.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  history  of  old  Greece  we  have,  in  those  parts  of  the 
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History  of  Herodotus  which  may  pass  as  contemporary,  in  the  His- 
tories of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  a  much  longer  spell  of  con- 
tinuous contemporary  narrative  than  we  can  at  any  time  find  in 
Sicily.  But  the  difference  comes  out  yet  more  strongly  when  we 
think  of  writers  who  are  not  strictly  narrative.  Of  the  whole  of 
the  Sicilian  literature,  historical  and  otherwise,  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  we  have  nothing  but  fragments. 
We  have  no  whole  work  of  any  kind.  We  have  nothing  to  set 
against  those  writers  of  old  Greece  who  give  us  history  in  another 
form  than  that  of  narrative.  We  have  nothing  that  throws  such 
light  on  the  democracy  of  Syracuse  as  is  thrown  on  the  democracy  of 
Athens  by  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  by  the  real  speeches  of  Lysias, 
Demosthenes,  and  Aischines,  by  the  pamphlets  which  Isokrat^s 
wrote  in  the  shape  of  speeches.  But  the  illustrative  materials  of 
other  kinds  are  endless.  Sicily  of  course  comes  in  among  other 
lands  for  its  share  of  mention  at  the  hands  of  general  historians, 
geographers,  political  philosophers,  and  other  graver  writers.  No 
land  supplied  a  greater  store  of  marked  incidents,  of  marked  men, 
of  instructive  political  changes.  Strabo  gives  his  picture  of  the 
island,  though  insular  feelings  are  perhaps  a  little  annoyed  at 
finding  Sicily  dealt  with  rather  too  much  as  an  appendage  to  Italy. 
The  rich  offerings  which  men  and  cities  of  Sicily  made  to  the  holy 
places  of  old  Greece  led  Pausanias  to  say  more  of  Sicilian  matters 
than  we  might  have  expected  from  his  main  subject.  The  political 
history  of  th6  Sikeliot  commonwealths  supplied  Aristotle  with  large 
materials  for  his  surviving  Politics  as  well  as  for  his  unhappily 
lost  Polities.  Of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  two,  those  of  Dion  and 
Timole6n,  are  specially  Sicilian  j  those  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
are  Sicilian  only  incidentally;  but  that  of  Nikias  is  so  to  a  memor- 
able degree.  The  tyrants,  earlier  and  later,  naturally  supplied 
much  food  for  Plutarch  in  his  lesser  works,  as  also  for  Polyainos 
and  other  collectors  of  anecdotes  and  stratagems.  The  physical 
features  of  the  country  were  equally  attractive  to  the  collectors  of 
physical  wonders.  In  the  strange  collections  of  the  UapaSo$oypa(l>oi 
Sicily  holds  a  distinguished  place.  To  general  collectors  the  island 
had  the  special  characteristics  of  a  colonial  country.  Its  customs, 
writings,  language,  and  so  forth,  had  just  that  measure  of  likeness 
and  unlikeness  to  older  Greek  things  which  was  sure  to  draw  to 
them  special  interest  and  attention.  And  the  peculiar  tastes  of 
the  head-compiler  Ath^naios  specially  drew  him  to  a  land  which 
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had  been  so  famous  for  all  the  arts  of  luxury,  and  specially  for 
those  of  eating  and  drinking.  In  short  there  is  hardly  any 
Greek  writer,  great  or  small,  we  may  say  from  Homer  onwards, 
from  whom  the  historian  of  Sicily  may  not  draw  something  for  the 
illustration  of  his  subject. 

It  is  further  remarkable  how  much,  on  some  branches  of  the 
subject,  may  be  drawn  from  Latin  writers,  and  specially  from  late 
Latin  writers.  This  is  specially  true  with  regard  to  the  primitive 
mythology  of  the  island.  The  older  poetry  of  Sicily  is  lost; 
Stdsichoros  and  Epicharmos  exist  only  in  fragments.  For  any- 
thing local  we  must  go  at  a  later  time,  to  that  one  side  of  Sicilian 
life  which  is  shown  us  in  the  poems  of  Theokritos.  But  it  was 
the  Latin  poets  whose  minds  seem  to  have  been  most  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  physical  features  of  Sicily  and  the  legends  which 
rose  out  of  them,  ^tna  supplied  the  subject  of  a  poem  to  the 
younger  Lucilius;  and  of  the  sacred  legends  of  the  island  we 
should  know  little  indeed  if  we  were  confined  to  Greek  writers 
only.  Virgil  tells  us  something,  Ovid  more ;  Claudian,  as  far  as 
the  head  legend  of  Sicily  is  concerned,  most  of  all.  For  this 
earliest  side  of  the  subject  we  have  therefore,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  go  to  authors  who  deal  with  the  second  period  of  our 
history,  some  of  them  authors  of  quite  late  date.  We  may  notice 
too  among  the  writers  just  mentioned  that  Ovid  had  been  in 
Sicily,  and  had  used  his  eyes  to  good  purpose  when  he  was  there. 
Silius  too  had  worked  hard  at  Sicilian  geography  for  his  list  of 
Sicilian  places  in  the  Hannibalian  War. 

Sicilian  history  then,  during  the  Greek  days  of  Sicily,  shows  us 
the  features  of  ordinary  Greek  history  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
shape.  One  who  comes  back  to  either  from  the  study  of  so-called 
medisBval  times,  whether  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere,  is  struck  by  some 
contrasts  of  other  kinds.  In  mediaeval  history  we  are  never  either 
so  well  or  so  badly  off  as  we  sometimes  are  in  the  so-called 
classical  times.  If  we  never  have  guides  like  Thucydides  and 
Polybios,  we  are  never  left  without  any  guides  at  all.  We  almost 
always  have  something  of  a  narrative,  even  if  it  takes  only  the 
form  of  **annales  brevissimi."  We  complain  if  we  have,  as  we 
now  and  then  do  have,  a  few  years  without  any  recorded  events. 
In  the  earlier  history,  above  all  in  Sicilian  history,  we  have  to 
live  for  centuries  on  scraps  gathered  where  we  may  find  them. 
Take  for  instance  so  well-known  a  name  as  that  of  Phalaris  of 
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Akragas.  The  incidental  references  to  him  are  endless ;  no  man 
seems  to  have  made  a  deeper  impression  on  all  ages  that  came  after 
him.  But  we  have  nothing  but  incidental  references.  We  should 
be  thankful  indeed  for  the  dullest  and  most  meagre  of  contem- 
porary annals  to  make  us  sure  of  a  fact  or  two  and  a  date  or  two ; 
we  should  be  hardly  less  thankful  for  a  continuous  narrative  of  any 
kind  or  any  date.  We  should  better  like  Hippys  or  Antiochos, 
if  they  were  to  be  had ;  but  we  should  gladly  put  up  with  Dio- 
d6ros.  Another  point  that  strikes  us  is  the  far  greater  richness  of 
documentary  evidence  in  the  mediaeval  times.  The  documents  of 
Greece  were  graven  on  stones.  Thucydides  has  kindly  given  us 
the  text  of  several  treaties ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  diplomata  of  Greek 
history  are  to  be  found  in  inscriptions,  inscriptions  which  have 
taken  their  chance  along  with  the  general  mass  of  buildings  and 
works  of  art.  We  feel  the  difference  when  we  compare  the  great 
collections  of  Old-English  and  Frankish  documents  with  the  in- 
scriptions, precious  when  there  are  any,  but  very  few  of  them, 
which  throw  some  light  on  the  early  history  of  Sicily.  One  might 
really  be  glad  to  part  with  a  good  many  acts  of  Merowingian 
kings  and  mayors,  if  we  could  get  in  exchange  a  single  Syracusan 
document  of  the  days  of  Gelon. 

The  history  therefore  of  independent  Sicily,  of  Sicily  before  the 
Roman  dominion,  has,  save  during  a  few  memorable  years,  to  be 
written  almost  wholly  from  second-hand  narratives.  In  the  stage 
of  it  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  present  volume,  we  have 
hardly  anything  to  do  with  narrative  at  all.  We  have  nothing  at 
all  like  it  except  in  those  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
cities  which  after  all  do  not  form  a  continuous  story.  It  will 
be  well  therefore  to  keep  the  full  examination  of  our  narrative 
writers  till  a  stage  nearer  to  the  times  with  which  they  chiefly 
deal.  It  may  be  better  to  speak  here  only  of  such  writers  as 
specially  concern  the  earliest  times,  and  of  writers  of  later  history 
only  so  far  as  they  treat  of  them.  Diod6ros  himself,  afterwards 
our  nearest  approach  to  a  continuous  guide,  is  at  this  time  little 
more  than  one  out  of  many  compilers  and  speculators  about  the 
state  of  the  island  in  prse-historic  times.  At  this  stage  we  find 
almost  as  much,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Diony- 
sios  of  Halikamassos,  who  naturally  soon  fails  us.  Some  of  the  chief 
historians  of  Sicily  in  later  times,  as  Philistos  and  Timaios,  though 
they  supply  us  with  fragmentary  notices  from  the  beginning,  are 
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of  BO  much  more  importance  at  later  stages  that  it  will  he  more 
convenient  to  speak  of  them  then. 

The  direct  original  materials  for  Sicilian  history  must  once  have 
been  very  great.  There  was  a  great  number  of  writers,  some  of 
whom  dealt  with*  Sicily  only  in  its  place  as  part  of  a  wider  whole, 
while  others  put  together  special  histories  of  Sicily,  or  of  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  land  of  Italy.  We  may  begin  early,  with 
the  Milesian  Hbkataios  himself  (b.c.  c.  550-476).  From  his  two 
works,  the  Circuit  of  the  Earth  {Ti)g  Uepiodoi)  and  the  Qenealogies, 
we  do  not  learn  very  much  about  Sicilian  matters ;  yet,  besides 
his  legends  about  Zankl4,  Motya,  and  Solous,  it  is  something  to 
know  that  in  his  day  Syracuse  was  already  held  to  be  the  greatest 
of  Sicilian  cities  (Steph.  Byz.,  Svpcucovo-cu,  ir6Kis  ScccXmv  fitylarfif  &£ 
'EKaraios  Eipwrg),  and  that  Lilybaion  had  already  put  on  its  character 
as  ri  irpog  dvciv  &cpa  rrjs  SuccXia;  (Steph.  Byz.  in  AiXvfiauw),  HiB  ap- 
proximate date  doubtless  makes  Hekataios  an  older  man  than  our 
first  special  historian  of  Sicily,  Hippys  of  Kh^gion  (b.c.  c.  490). 
Hippys  (called  also  Hipp6n)  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  put  first,  as 
there  is  hardly  evidence  (see  Brunet  de  Presle,  5  ;  C.  Miiller,  ii.  13) 
for  a  certain  Theagends,  abo  of  Kh^ion,  as  earlier  still,  and  in  any 
case  we  have  no  remains  of  him.  The  date  and  works  of  Hippys 
are  vaguely  recorded  by  Souidas  {y€yovo»g  tvl  t&v  Uepa-iKw,  koI  wpwos 
fypa'^t  Tas  StxcXiicc^r  vpd(fiSf  &£  vartpov  hlvijs  onrtfitTo).  Among  his 
works  were  a  icnVw  *IraXiay  and  2iic(Xi«a  in  five  books.  "We  should 
be  thankful  even  for  the  abridgement ;  but  the  abridgement  itself 
seems  to  have  perished  early,  as  Plutarch  (de  Def.  Orac.  23)  seems 
to  quote  Hippys  at  second-hand.  His  fragments  are  not  many;  but, 
as  we  go  on,  we  shall  come  to  one  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  early  history  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  not  of  great  moment  to  Sicilian  history  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  Hellakikos  of  Mytiidnd  (b.o.  e.  496-411),  which  has  been 
discussed  at  some  length  by  those  whom  it  more  nearly  concerns 
(see  Brunet  de  Presle,  7;  C.  Miiller,  i  xxiv,  xxv;  Diet.  Biog.  art. 
Hellanicus).  It  is  hard  to  see  on  the  one  hand  that  the  reference  of 
Thucydides  (i.  97)  shows  that  Hellanikos  was  dead  in  404  or  403, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  the  casual  statement  of  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Frogs  (706)  as  proving  that  he  was  still  writing  after  the 
battle  of  Arginousai.  Whatever  was  his  exact  relation  in  date  to 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  he  belongs,  as  fieir  as  we  are  concerned. 
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to  an  earlier  stage  than  theirs.  He  is  often  quoted  by  our  imme* 
diate  guides,  but  chiefly  for  legendary  and  pree-historic  matters. 
His  name  will  often  come  in  discussing  the  early  inhabitants,  find 
even  the  Greek  colonists,  of  Sicily;  but  we  leaiii  nothing  from  him 
as  to  strictly  historical  events. 

For  them  our  first  teacher,  the  first  from  whom  we  now  have  any 
continuous  narrative  of  any  part  of  Sicilian  history,  is  Herodotus 
(B.C.  c,  484-408).  That  so  it  should  be  is  of  course  owing  to  the 
loss  of  other  writers,  and  immediately  to  the  loss  of  the  authorities 
followed  by  Diodoros  between  his  fifth  book  and  his  eleventh.  As  it 
is,  Herodotus  is  the  first  vmter  who  gives  us  any  considerable  piece 
either  of  Sicilian  history  or  Sicilian  legend  in  a  shape  other  than 
that  of  allusion  or  anecdote.  He  deals  with  Sicilian  matters  only 
incidentally;  his  Sicilian  narratives  are  mere  digressions  from  his 
main  subject ;  still  they  are  narratives.  It  suited  his  purpose  to  tell 
the  legend  of  Min6s  at  Kamikos,  and  to  tell  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  D6rieus  and  the  growth  of  the  power  of  Hippokratfis 
and  Gel6n.  And  we  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  be- 
ginning. 

We  next  come  to  the  first  native  Sicilian  writer  who  distinctly 
gave  himself  to  record  the  history  of  his  own  island.  He  is  the 
first  of  whose  writings  we  are  likely  to  have  before  us  any  con- 
siderable part,  even  in  an  indirect  shape.  This  is  Antiochob  of 
Syracuse,  the  loss  of  whose  history  of  the  sixth  and  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ  is  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  the  loss  of 
the  history  of  Philistos  at  a  later  time.  We  have  however  to  deal 
with  him  as  yet  only  as  one  of  our  endless  incidental  sources  for 
prse-historic  times,  and  specially  as  being  the  possible  author  of 
our  first  approach  to  a  narrative  of  the  early  times  of  Greek 
Sicily.  That  is  to  say,  the  question  comes  whether  we  are  to  look 
on  the  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  with  which 
the  sixth  book  of  Thucydides  opens  as  in  any  way  copied  from  or 
grounded  on  the  lost  work  of  Autiochos.  If  so,  Thucydides,  as  an 
original  authority,  belongs  to  a  later  time.  If  the  sketch  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  result  of  original  research  on  the  part  of 
Thucydides,  he  takes  the  place  of  our  earliest  narrative  historian 
of  any  events  that  can  claim  to  be  historical. 

Antiochos,  son  of  Xenophan6s,  wrote  two  works,  one  of  them  on 
the  history  of  Sicily  down  to  his  own  time.  Under  the  year  424 
before  Christ,  Diod6ros  (xii.  71)  tells  us  that  the  Sicilian  History 
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of  Antiochos  was  in  nine  books,  and  began  with  the  mythical 
Sikan  king  E6kalos  {t&p  dc  avyypaKf>€CiP  *AvtIoxos  6  ^vpoKowrios  r^ 
T&v  2iKt\iKS>v  loTopiop  €U  TovTOP  t6p  ivuLvrhp  KmiTrpfjftfp,  dp^aiiwos  6jf6 
KtfKoXov  Tov  2iicapS>p  /SacriXca)^,  ^v  fiiPkiois  ipvw).  Of  his  other  work, 
on  the  Settlement  of  Italy,  the  opening  words  are  preserved  by 
Dionysios  of  Halikamassos  (A.  R.  i.  12).  He  introduces  Antiochos 
as  <nfyypatf>€V£  iravu  dpxatosj  iv  *IraX(W  oUitrii^  rovs  frdkawrarovf  oucff^ 
Topas  dit^uiv.  His  account  of  himself  is  :  *Avtioxos  X€vo<f>dp(»9  rcSdr 
avv€yp4x^t  rrtpi  *lTa\ias,  ex  r&v  apxcdtip  \6ym9  rh  iriar^rara  kqX  aax^Ktrranu 
In  this  character  there  are  other  references  to  him  in  DionysioSi 
and  a  good  many  in  Strabo,  and  we  shall  come  across  some  of  them 
which  concern  Sicily.  But  of  his  Sicilian  history  we  seem  to  have 
only  two  certain  fragments  preserved,  one  by  Dionysios  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  and  another  by  Pausanias  (see  p.  443  and 
Appendix  XXI).  Why  Diod6ros  should  be  thought  incapable  of  using 
Antiochos  for  himself  (Wolflftin,  Antiochos  von  Syrakus.  Winter- 
thur,  1872,  p.  17),  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  the  higher  criticism 
to  which  the  insular  mind  hardly  reaches.  He  must,  it  seems,  have 
copied  his  account  of  Antiochos  from  the  Xpovucd  of  Apollod6ros. 

Antiochos,  both  in  his  own  account  and  in  those  of  others,  ap- 
pears as  a  avyypacfxvv,  like  Thucydides,  as  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  Xoyoypd^.  His  history  would  most  likely  have  given  us 
exactly  what  we  want  and  have  not  got,  from  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  settlement  to  the  Peace  of  Qela.  For  the  time  of  Sicilian 
prosperity  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  for  the  growth  of  the 
Syracusan  and  other  democracies,  for  the  enterprise  of  Ducetius, 
he  must  have  been  an  absolutely  contemporary  writer.  He 
must  have  been  an  elder  contemporory  of  Thucydides,  and  the 
question  now  comes,  whether  Thucydides  really  did  use  him  as  a 
guide  in  Sicilian  matters,  specially  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
sixth  book.  This  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  and  it  has 
been  carefully  argued  by  Wolfflin  in  the  tract  already  referred  to 
(see  more  in  Busolt,  i.  224).  The  case  is  of  the  usual  kind.  It 
may  be  bo;  it  is  perfectly  likely;  one  has  no  strong  reason  to 
say  that  it  is  not  so ;  but  one  cannot  say  that  it  b  convincingly 
proved  that  it  is  so.  The  slightest  piece  of  positive  evidence  would 
settle  the  question  either  way ;  only  there  is  none.  It  is  certainly 
worth  noticing,  though  I  had  not  remarked  it  for  myself  save 
in  a  single  case,  that  Thucydides  in  this  part  of  his  work  uses 
several  words  and  idioms  which  he  does  not  use  elsewhere.    I  had 
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long  ago  noticed  tbe  word  irtpuckvCofJprj  in  the  description  of 
Syracuse  in  vi.  2,  as  compared  with  irtplppvros  in  the  speech  of 
Hermokrat^s  in  iv.  64.  They  are  hardly  like  Thucydides,  and 
they  hang  curiously  together.  But  I  should  hardly  venture  to 
found  a  theory  on  them.  It  surely  does  not  prove  much  if 
Thucydides  speaks  (Wblfflin,  3)  of  crxc^wi,  ^paravov,  and  dpcTroiwid^ff 
nowhere  but  in  vi.  4,  if  he  had  no  need  elsewhere  to  write  about 
such  things.  And  it  hardly  proves  more,  if  he  uses  €<nrfpa  in  vi.  2, 
while  he  uses  rjkiov  dvats  in  ii.  96.  In  the  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  strait  by  the  Sikels  given  by  Dionysios  in  i.  22,  and  very 
likely  taken  from  Antiochos,  the  likeness  to  the  passage  in  Thucy- 
dides vi.  2  is  really  no  greater  than  there  is  likely  to  be  when 
two  people  independently  tell  the  same  story.  1  am  far  from 
saying  that  Thucydides  did  not  follow  Antiochos;  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  did ;  but  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  C.  Mttllei* 
(i.  xlv),  when  he  says,  **  Opera  ejus  a  Thucydide  ...  in  rebus 
Siculis  consulta  esse  pro  certo  fere  affirmare  licet.''  I  can  more 
boldly  accept  what  follows ;  "  Diodorum  baud  pauca  ex  eo  mutua- 
tum  esse  satis  liquet,  etsi  qusenam  ilia  fnetint,  quum  Philistum 
quoque  et  Timeeum  ante  oculos  haberet,  plerumque  non  potest 
dijudicari." 

For  the  purposes  of  Sicilian  history,  we  are  perhaps  better  off 
if  we  suppose  that  Thucydides  did  copy  Antiochos.  Antiochos 
alone  would  be  very  high  authority;  Antiochos  approved  by 
Thucydides  would  be  still  higher.  Thucydides  was  quite  able  to 
inquire  for  himself;  but  if  he  found  that  the  work  had  been 
lately  done  by  a  competent  hand,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  adopt  the  results.  For  elaborate  references  and  ac- 
knowledgements we  are  not  to  look  in  his  day.  In  truth  when- 
ever either  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  quotes,  or  rather  alludes  to, 
anybody,  it  is  commonly  to  find  fault. 

This  about  ends  our  list  of  special  authorities  for  the  time 
with  which  we  are  immediately  engaged.  Incidental  scraps  of 
knowledge  we  may  of  course  find  anywhere.  Strabo,  in  describing 
the  geography  of  Sicily,  naturally  lets  fall  a  good  deal  about  its 
early  history.  So  Cicero,  giving  a  picture  of  Sicily  at  a  later  stage 
for  a  special  end,  also  lets  fall  a  good  deal  that  is  precious  for  earlier 
times  also.  But  of  anything  that  can  in  the  faintest  way  claim  the 
name  of  historic  narrative,  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
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Sikeliot  cities,  whether  we  settle  to  call  it  Antiochos  or  Thucydides, 
is  our  beginning  and  our  ending  in  the  present  volume.  And  we 
can  hardly  be  said  to  add  any  new  names  to  our  stock  in  the  second 
volume.  Herodotus,  who  has  now  told  us  the  mythical  story  of 
Minos,  will  then  go  on  to  tell  us  the  history  of  D6rieus,  of  Hippo- 
krat^s,  and  of  Gel6n.  In  some  stages  of  that  history,  he  has  come 
within  the  range  where  the  most  straitest  sect  of  critics  allow  a 
narrative  to  be  credible,  namely  when  it  could  have  been  heard 
from  contemporaiies  and  actors.  And  our  second  volume  will  open 
to  us,  if  not  a  new  narrative,  at  least  a  new  source  of  knowledge. 
The  older  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  the  Boiotian  Pindab,  is  no 
professed  historian,  and  he  writes  no  continuous  narrative.  Yet  the 
many  allusions  to  Sicilian  events  in  his  odes  addressed  to  Sikeliot 
victors,  tyrants  and  others,  are  of  direct  historical  authority.  All 
that  he  says  of  the  days  of  Hierdn,  and  indirectly  of  those  of  Qel6n, 
is  the  saying  of  a  well-informed  contemporary,  whose  witness  is  of 
course  somewhat  impaired  in  value  by  being  the  witness  of  a  laureate 
or  panegyrist.  Still  he  helps  us  to  some  facts  and  to  some  important 
views  of  facts.  His  scholiasts  are  full  of  historical  comments  by 
way  of  explanation  of  his  often  somewhat  dark  allusions.  Their 
value  we  shall  often  have  to  appraise  as  we  go  on.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  with  careful  and  critical  handling,  a  good  deal  may 
be  learned  from  them. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  Athenian  wara  that  we  shall 
best  consider  the  main  authors  of  the  narrative  history  of  Sicily, 
preserved,  lost,  and  reproduced,  even  those  among  them  who  dealt 
with  the  earlier  times  also.  As  yet  we  must  pick  our  way  among 
scraps.  It  is  something  when  we  come  to  a  story  of  anything,  be 
it  even  the  visit  of  H6raklte  to  Agyrium  or  the  slaying  of  Minds 
in  the  bath  at  Eamikos. 


NOTE  II.  p.  51. 

Thb  Bbeach  between  Sicily  and  Italy. 

The  comparison  which  Polybios  draws  (see  above,  p.  6^)  between 
the  geographical  relations  of  Sicily  to  Italy  and  those  of  Pelopon- 
ndsos  to  the  rest  of  Qreece  (i.  42 ;  liiv  fuv  oZv  avfrnaa'cuf  SixcXcoy  rj 
Bea-ft   rtraxBai  avfifiaiytt   irp6s   t^p  'iraXuiy  kcu  rdKelmjs  vipara  napa- 
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vkrftri^f  T^  rrjs  UtXoTrovnfaw  B€<Tti  wp6s  rifv  Xoiir^y  *EXXada  koH  rh.  ravnjg 
oKpOj  TovT<jf  d*  avT^  dta^€p€af  dXX^X«>y,  j  iiuunj  flip  xtpp6vri(nt  iaruff  avrff 
di  vrjaos'  ^s  /xcv  yap  6  ficro^v  T6mos  ^arl  fropcvror,  $f  dc  vK9t6s)  suggests 
the  very  general  belief  that  Sicily  and  Italy  were  once  joined,  and 
that  they  were  split  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  This 
belief  is  as  old  as  iEschylus,  and  so  is  the  connexion  of  this  belief 
with  the  name  of  Ehdgion.  This  comes  from  a  fragment  of  an 
uncertain  play  quoted  by  Strabo,  vi.  1.6; 

X^P9  TavTfj'    atroppayrjvm  yhp  anh  r^r  rjntlpcv  r^  SiJccXuiy  vir^  irtta^v^ 

SKKoi  T€  KOKtlVOt  €LprjK€y 

dip*  oS  9^  'Pi^ior  mitXrfCKfTai. 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  volcanic  character  of  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy;  but  he  adds  another  strange  derivation  of  the 
name ;  dia  tt/w  ivuf>av€ui»  r^  ir6Keu>s,  m  fiv  PaciX^tov  rj  Aarlvjf  <l>avj 
irpotrayoprva'din'tiP  SavMrttv  tih  t6  nwr  apxfy^of  avr&p  Koiv»v7Jirai 
'Ptt/iOiOip  rrjs  iroXtrruxr  Koi  im  mtkit  ;i^(ra(r^ai  rj  Aariwjj  dtaX/icry. 
(Whence  came  the  name  of  the  northern  Regium  1)  But  the  nrw- 
pvfios  crept  in  even  here,  as  we  see  from  Hdrakleid^s,  35  (C.  Midler, 
Fr.  Hist.  Grsec.  ii.  219);  r^  dc  x^pior  cV  f  r^y  vSKuf  «^<rw  'Prfyiop 
CKoXciro  mr6  rtpos  eyx<opiov  rjp<aos, 

Diod6ros  (iv.  85)  mentions  the  breaking  off  of  Sicily  by  earth- 
quakes ;  <l>aa\  yap  ol  ncikaioi  pv6oypa<f>oi  r^y  Si/ccXcov  r^  irpoTov  X^PP^ 
ptfaop  oZtraVy  varepop  ytptaOai  pijaov,  dta  roiavras  aArias'  r^y  laOp^p  Kara 
t6  orepw-aTOV  vn6  dvolv  irXcvpwv  Bakamjs  ffpwTKKvd&iuvop  dpappayrjpai, 
Koi  t6v  towov  an6  tovtov  *P7ytoy  oPOfjuxoBrjvai  ....  ?rtoc  dc  X/yovcri, 
atiafiav  fuyakcup  ytpofuvap  dtappayijptu  top  avx^  Trjg  rprtlpov,  Koi 
y€V€a6ai  t6p  iropBphv  dteipyovarfv  rrjs  Bakdmjs  ttjp  Tfir€ipop  dn6  ttjs  pfja-ov. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  Hesiod  h^  an  opposite  story,  seemingly 
that  Oridn  dammed  up  the  strait  {<t>ria\  rovpavriop  dmrnnrrapyepov  rov 
vrcXdyov;  *Qpi»pa  irpoax'oita'ai  r6  Korh  t^v  IlcXttp/ada  Ktifitpop  aKprnrrfptop). 
One  is  reminded  of  the  successive  openings  and  shuttings  of  the 
channel  between  Ortygia  and  the  mainland  of  Sicily. 

Justin  (iv.  i)  has  a  slightly  different  account ;  "  Siciliam  ferunt 
angustis  quondam  &ucibu8  Italiee  adhsBsisse  diruptamque  velut 
a  corpore  mf^re  impetu  superi  maris,  quod  toto  undarum  onere 
illuc  vehitur."  So  Pomponius  Mela  (u.  7) ;  "  Sicilia,  aliquando,  ut 
ferunt,  continens  et  agro  Bruttio  adneza,  post  freto  maris  Siculi 
abscissa  est." 
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Dionysios  Peri^g^t^B  (472)  describes  the  strait  and  its  origin 
with  some  yigoor,  and  gives  occasion  to  a  rather  long  discourse  of 
his  commentator  Eustathios.     His  own  lines  are ; 

rrjs  fih^  wpbs  fiophjif  ilKoii  va^rffffi  xiKfvOoi 
arurfi  ri  o-icoXt^  re  ical  &rxcro9,  ^x<  ^^^Axurtf^s 

Eustathios  (MtiUer,  ii.  307)  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  Polybios* 
analogy  of  Peloponndsos  when  he  says,  Sri  ^  SuecXta  x'PP^^^^^  *^*^ 
^v  (Tvvtxhs  Karh  t6p  laBfjAp  rj  t&v  Av<r6vmp  yj.  The  parting  was  made 
by  an  earthquake,  after  which  the  sea  ran  through.  The  mythical 
explanation  (o^v  koL  fivBos  <i>4p€Tai)  of  this  fact  wus  that  Po6eid6n 
parted  the  two  lands.  He  made  the  peninsula  an  island,  that 
lokastos  son  of  Aiolos  might  have  a  safer  dwelling-place  (x<ip^<^- 
IKvos  *Io#caoTy  ry  rov  AlcJXov  vcuXi^  wr  h»  1^^  ravrtiv  oUtiv  d(r<l>aX&g). 
This  seems  opposite  to  Diodoros'  account  (v.  8),  who  makes  lokastos 
reign  in  Italy.  Eustathios  then  explains  the  name  Rhdgion ;  atr6 
it  rrJ9  pfiOtlaris  pri^m^  «>(  frpotiptfrai,  Koi  r6  cVct  Xcycrcu  vapovofuurBjjpai 
'Priytov.  He  Speaks  of  other  instances  of  lands  being  parted  in  the 
like  way,  and  seems  to  imply  a  Thracian  'PjTytoi^.  Dionysios* 
epithets  for  the  trident  ('Aovt^  nokvykcix^  <^^'IP9)  ^<>  i^ot  altogether 
please  him.  Aonian=£oiotian;  the  Aones  were  a  barbarous 
people  who  once  dwelled  in  Boiotia  and  worshipped  Poseid5n ;  but 
Dionysios  should  rather  have  called  the  iron  Chalybian ;  koI  ov  d^irov 
icdXXt<rn(ff  ^oriv  6  *A6vtos  (ridfjpos*  rotovros  yhp  fidkurra  6  XdkvfiiK6s 
fX€fiapTvpifrai. 

Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discusses  the  matter  early  in 
his  work,  does  not  incline  to  belief.  After  casting  aside  some 
other  alleged  cases  of  the  same  kind,  he  says  (i.  3.  10) ;  koX  rrjv 
2iK(\iav  ov^€v  ri  fiaXXoy  mroppwya  Tfjs  *IraX^r  thcdCoi  ris  hy,  fj  dpafiXrf' 
Btiaav  vir6  rov  Airpaiov  nvp6s  cV  ^xfBov  avfifuhfaf  wraOrm  de  icai  rhs 
Aiirapal»v  vfiaovg  Kai  Ui$riKova<r<is,  He  goes  on  in  the  next  chapter 
to  speak  oi  the  currents,  and  in  c.  16  he  again  casts  aside  the 
notion  of  the  breach. 

The  Latin  poets  naturally  seized  on  the  tradition.  Virgil  and 
Ovid  speak  of  the  in-rushing  of  the  waters.  The  former  (JEn.  iii. 
414)  tells  us; 

"Hseo  loca,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulfla  ruina, 
(Tantmn  seyi  looginqua  valet  mataro  yeiostai) 
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DiflsiluiBse  fenmt,  qnnm  protenus  utraque  teUns 
Una  foret :  yenit  medio  fi  pontuii  et  undif 
Hesperiom  Sionlo  lattis  abecidit^  arvaque  et  urbes 
Litore  diductas  angnsto  interluit  estu." 

Ovid  (Met.  xy.  289)  gives  it  in  a  list  of  such  changes ; 

<<Lencada  continuam  yeteres  habuere  ooloni; 
Nunc  fireta  oircueunt.    Zande  qaoque  junota  faiase 
Dicitur  Italia,  doneo  confinia  pontos 
Abettdit  et  media  tellorem  reppulit  unda." 

Silius  (xiy.  11)  more  directly  brings  in  Poseidon  in  person ; 

« AuBonisB  pan  magna  jacet  Trinacria  tellus ; 
Ut  semel  expagnante  Note  et  yastantibufl  ondifl, 
Acoepit  freta,  ceruleo  propulsa  tridente." 

He  describes  the  breach  in  several  liues,  telling  us  how  the 
in-pouring  sea 

"Cum  populii  pariter  conynlsas  transtulit  urbeB." 
He  enlarges  further  on  the  narrowness  of  the  strait ; 

"Sed  spatimn  quod  diBsooiat  cooBortia  teme, 
Latratus  &ma  eet  (sio  arta  iDtervenit  unda) 
Et  matutinoB  yolucrum  traoBmittere  cantus." 

So  Claudiau  (Rapt.  Pros.  i.  140),  whom,  from  his  eloquence  about 
iEtna,  we  might  have  expected  to  go  in  for  the  volcanic  theory; 

" Trinaoria  quondam 

Italiffi  pars  una  fuit;  sed  pontus  et  aestuB 
Mutavere  aitum.    Bupit  confinia  NereuB 
Victor,  et  absoissoB  interluit  sequore  monteB, 
Parvaque  oognatas  projiibent  discrimina  terraa. 
Tunc  illam,  Bocia  raptam  tellore,  triBulcam 
Opponit  natura  mari;  caput  inde  Pachyni 
Bespuit  loniaB  prsetentis  rupibus  iraa; 
Hinc  latrat  Gsetula  Thetis,  Lilybanuiue  pulsat 
Braohia  consuigens;  hinc  dedignata  teneri 
Concutit  objectum  rabies  Tyrrhena  Pelorum." 

The  physical  change  must  have  happened  before  the  days  of 
Hdraklds ;  for  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos  (i.  35)  has  preserved  from 
Hellanikos  a  legend  of  that  hero  which  implies  the  existence  of  the 
strait.  H6rakl6s  has  driven  the  oxen  of  Gdryon^s  to  the  toe  of  the 
boot ;  there  a  young  member  of  the  herd  runs  away  and  swims  over 
to  Sicily.  H^rakl^s  asks,  partly  by  gesture  language,  as  but  little 
Greek  was  then  known  in  those  parts,  and  gets  answers  in  a 
strange   tongue;    rj   dc   warptf  ^«m^   icord    w  fjojirvatis  tov   {vxtv 
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KakovvTdP  TOP  dcEftoXiy  ovtravkow,  &(nrfp  jca2  fw  Xtytrai,  arrh  rov  fooou  Tr^p 
XOipov  ovofidaai  vcuraPj  Strrpf  6  bdfiakis  ^irjXBtp  OviToKiav.  This,  seem- 
ingly by  a  slight  change,  but  one  involving  the  whole  history  of 
the  letters  F,  V,  and  W,  became  •iraXia.  Apollod6ros  (BibL  ii.  5) 
has  much  the  same  story,  with  another  derivation  of  Eh^on, 
though  from  the  same  root  as  the  old  one ;  dir6  'Pi/ytov  tU  ujropprfYPvtri 
ravpos  Koi  raxffos  tit  Tr^p  QaKacfrav  €fiir€(roiP  Koi  tiapri(dfi€PO£  th  SuecXtov 
Koi  rfip  wkfja-iop  x&pcof  dUkOdup,  rijp  atr  €K(Ipov  icai  raxftas  fit  ttjp  BaXaa-cap 
fftirco-tib  KXij6fiaap  'irdkiop  (Tvppripol  yap  haX^p  t6p  ravpop  cjcoXco-ov),  i^cv 
fls  vfiiop  "EpVKos  ts  ifiatTiktvfP  EXvfJu»p, 

In  this  version  it  is  not  very  clear  why  Italy  should  be  so  called 
because  any  creature  ran  through  Sicily ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
vitulus  in  the  implied  shape  of  firdKds,  though  this  is  hardly  a 
fragment  of  the  tongue  of  the  Rasena. 

John  Lydus,  writing  in  Christian  times,  gives  (De  Mensibus, 
iv.  60)  the  story  a  new  turn  by  connecting  it  with  Noah's  flood ; 
nph  Tov  fieyoKov  KaTaK\v<rfiov  rffp  SticcX/oy  /17  p^<rop  elpai  <f>aa'ip  w  oJifupoPy 
aXX*  ^fipop  ytvitrBcu  avprfn/itprpf  rj  vfrrtpop  'iroXif,  <jc  d^  r^r  ffiopiat  r&p 
tK  TTJs  fviKkvtrftiS  prufidriop  t&p  pi(&p  mro<nra<rB€i<rap  ptjovp  dwoKaraarijpat. 
He  adds  the  usual  derivation  of  'Priytop,  and  the  order  of  the  names 
2iKapla  and  2iiC€X/a. 

The  good  Fazello  (i.  15)  is  naturally  of  the  same  belief. 


NOTE  ni.  p.  53. 

The  Name  Trinakria. 

I  HERE  make  two  remarks,  closely  connected,  but  still  distinct. 
That  Sicily  really  has  four  sides,  and  not  three  only,  becomes  clear 
enough  when  you  stand  on  the  fourth  side  ;  but  it  is  a  truth  of  no 
great  consequence.  The  fourth  side  is  so  very  short  as  compared 
with  the  other  three  that  practically  Sicily  is  triangular.  But  the 
notion  that  Sicily  is  an  exact  triangle,  with  a  lofty  promontory 
at  each  angle,  is  sheer  delusion,  and  a  delusion  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  out  of  tricks  played  with  a  name.  The  notion  is  well  nigh 
as  old  as  our  first  distinct  notices  of  Sicily.  Thucydides  (vi.  2) 
brings  in  TptPOKpla  as  a  name  of  the  island,  older  than  either 
SiKfXta  or  ^ucauia,  Herodotus  however  (vii.  170)  does  not  seem 
to  know  the  name  TpofoKplrf,  but  only  Sucoyti;  aa  an  older  name  than 
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luctXiri,  This  is  moBt  likely  because  nothing  in  his  story  led 
Herodotns  across  the  name,  while  his  story  did  lead  him  across 
both  Sikans  and  Sikels.  Bat  Thucydides,  giving  a  formal  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  the  island,  naturally  brought  in  the  name, 
which  he  may  have  found  in  Antiochos  or  in  the  older  Hippys. 
One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  name  Tptvaxpia  was  suggested, 
though  perhaps  not  immediately,  by  the  epivwclfi  of  Homer  (Od. 
xii.  1 06),  according  to  the  usual  way  of  attempting  to  find  places 
on  the  real  earth  for  the  spots  recorded  in  the  mythical  geography 
of  the  Odyssey.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  peopled  Sicily,  and 
Italy  too,  with  Laistrygones  and  Eyklopes*  Homer  places 
Thrinaki6  near  Skylla  and  Charybdis ;  that,  in  his  conception  of 
it,  it  was  clearly  a  small  island,  inhabited  only  by  the  daughters 
and  the  cattle  of  Helios  (see  p.  105),  is  perfectly  clear.  But,  being 
near  Skylla  and  Charybdis,  it  must  be  Sicily  or  some  part  of  Sicily. 
Umaios,  or  somebody  else  who  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonios  (iv.  965,  C.  Miiller,  i.  192),  had  got  hold  of  an  explana- 
tion one  degree  less  unreasonable  than  some,  when  he  planted  the 
sacred  flocks  and  herds  on  a  Sicilian  peninsula.  MvXas  bi  xfpp^'^trot^ 
2«#cc>iaf,  cV  §  al  rod  'Ukiov  ^(t  fvtfMowTo.  But  here  IS  nothing  touching 
the  name  Trinakria.  Whence  is  that  f  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
there  was  a  Sikel  town  called  Trinakia  (Diod.  xii.  29 ;  see  p.  158,  and 
below.  Appendix  VIII),  and  another,  or  the  same,  called  Tyrakinai 
(Steph.B.Tv/}a*ftvai),with  other  possible  forms,  Tyrakft  (Steph.B.,u.8.) 
and  Tirakia  (Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  14).  Of  these,  Thrinaki^  and  Trin- 
akia can  hardly  fail  to  be  connected.  We  may  make  any  number 
of  guesses.  The  existence  of  a  real  town  of  Trinakia  in  Sicily  may 
have  helped  to  strengthen  the  notion  of  Sicily  being  the  Homeric 
Thrinakid.  Or  the  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  town  after 
that  belief  had  got  afloat.  All  this  does  not  much  matter;  the 
point  is  that  in  Bpivaidrj,  or  something  like  it,  we  have  the  oldest 
form  of  the  word. 

But  we  must  not  leap  at  once  from  OptvoKirf  to  TpanucpM,  There 
is  an  intermediate  set  of  forms  applied  to  the  island.  Strabo 
(vi.  2.1)  describes  Sicily ;  tariv  rj  luctXla  Tply»vog  t^  a-xrjfiaTi,  Ka\ 
bih  TOVTO  TpwoKpla  yxv  irp6T(poVy  QptvaKis  ^  wrrtpov  irpo<niyop€v6q, 
fifTovofiaaOtia-a  tv<f><av6T(pov'  rh  bi  (rx^M<i  ^topifovtrt  rpm  oKpau  But 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  form  without  the  p,  TpivaKin 
perhaps  rather  than  Tpivcucig,  is  the  older  of  the  two.  And  we  are 
not  without  other  signs  of  Tpivcuda.     It  lurks  in  a  most  curious 
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way  in  the  entry  of  Tpwaucpia  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium ;  ^kX^^  d* 
ovTttff  Ij  Sri  Tp€is  &cpaf  tfx^i  4  c^(  BpivoKi  iirruf  S/iola,  This  derivation 
from  6pipa(  or  rpufaf  points  to  the  triangular  shape,  but  has  as  yet 
no  suggestion  of  ^/xu,  of  anything  with  p;  oKfjia  the  more  likely 
source.  We  find  the  form  Tpufaicia  in  Dionysios  Peri^t^,  467 
(Qeog.  Qrsec.  ii.  i3i)>    After  the  Aiolian  islands  comes  Trinakia ; 

Ixr^raroi,  w\(vp^iv  M  rpiaXv  i<mjtcvia^ 
He  adds, 

dicpa  8i  ol  U&xi^di  T€  ncAw^f  re  Atkvfitj  rt, 

and  goes  on  to  describe  them  as  usual,  but  he  does  not  hint  at  any 
connexion  between  the  words  ixpa  and  Tpivcudrj. 

The  p  in  truth  came  in  very  easily.  One  might  say  that  the 
process  took  the  exactly  opposite  course  to  that  spoken  of  by 
Strabo.  It  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  Tpipcucia  slided  into 
TptmKpla  and  the  iKpai  were  then  thought  of  to  explain  it,  or 
whether  the  &Kp€u,  suggested  themselves  as  the  fitting  endings  of 
the  triangle,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  bring  them  in.  The 
nature  of  the  procevs  by  which  the  name  came  about  is  shown 
by  the  presence  of  the  v.  If  a  man  were  called  on  to  coin  a  Qreek 
name  to  express  rpus  &Kpai,  he  would  certainly  not  coin  TpuKucpia ; 
the  word  would  more  likely  be  Tpuucpia.  The  p  gives  the  name 
a  curiously  Latin  sound.  It  suggests  the  Latin  (and  Sikel)  ending 
in  "invs,  common  in  Sicilian  gentile  names.  But  this  likeness 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  quite  accidental;  the  p  has  lived  on  from 
QpipoKuj,  Its  presence  in  all  cases,  the  absence  of  the  p  in  some 
cases,  surely  shows  that  TpipaKpla  was  made  out  of  epufOKlri  by  a 
piece  of  Volksetymologie,  with  the  intermediate  form  Tpipaxla  going 
between, 

Still,  as  the  Introduction  of  Thucydides  witnesses,  by  the  time 
that  Sicilian  history  began  to  be  written,  Tptvcucpia  was  accepted  as 
the  ancient  descriptive  name  of  the  island,  which  had  been  sup- 
planted by  the  two  names  formed  from  the  successive  settlements 
of  Sikans  and  Sikels.  Diodoros  sets  this  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  his  description  (v.  2);  ^  pfja-os  tA  Trdkaiop  dn6  p^p  rov  (rxfiparos 
TpivoKpla  KkrfB^ivay  cmh  de  rSiV  KaToucqaaPTiOP  aMjP  2iKap&p  ^ucavia 
irpoaayopfvBcio'af  rcXcvracoy  de  chr6  rS^p  SuecXc^y  rov  ^jc  r^^  *lraXuiff 
Itavtliripti  nfpatoiBiPTap  u>v6fui(rT€U  SueeXuz.  (Of.  Justin,  iv.  2.)  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  one  as  odd  that  the  island 
should  have  got  a  name  of  a  sound  so  thoroughly  Greek  as  Tpmuda 
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or  Tptvaxpia^  before  even  Sikans  or  Sikels  came  into  it.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  hardly  solved  by  the  writer  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Skynmos  (264); 

i^TJs  Xnt€kla  vrjiTos  f^rvx**"^'"?* 

4jv  rb  wp6T€poy  ftiv  kr*p6y\wtrffa  fidp$apa 

Xiyowri  wXjffOrj  tearavi/ifffS^  *I0rjpuB^, 

8«i  T^  ir€p6v\€vpo¥  8^  rijs  x^P^s  <p^<nv 

{rwh  rSav  Ifi^poiy  Tpivajcpiay  KoXovfiirrp^. 

Then  the  name  is  changed  to  Sikelia  from  a  king  Sikelos,  of  what 
nation  we  are  not  told.  Then  come  the  Greeks,  who  were  hardly 
needed,  if  the  Iberians  were  capable  of  coining  such  a  name  as 
TpivcLKpia. 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  the  Scholiast  on  Apoll6nios, 
iv.  965,  in  the  passage  just  before  that  which  was  quoted  in  p.  463, 
at  least  in  the  version  in  which  he  is  made  to  say,  Tifuuos  BpivoKlav 
<l^a\  KoXilaBai  rffv  2iKt\iap,  Sri  rpiis  ibcpas  ?x**»  ^^  doubt  the  real 
reading  of  Timaios  is  preserved  in  the  other  form  (C.  Miiller,  i. 
103),  Tpivwcpia  t(  7  2iKf\ia,  Kara  fuy  TifuuoVj  bik  t6  rpfig  tx^iv  &Kpas. 

Still,  though  the  name  was  generally  held  to  be  descriptive, 
there  were  some  to  whom  the  incavvpos  was  so  dear  that  he  made 
his  way  in  here  also.  Of  the  two  scholiasts  just  quoted  the  first 
goes  on  to  say;  01  dc  laropiKol  [a  class  seemingly  distinct  from 
Timaios]  Qpivaxov  <f>aa\v  &p^i  r^r  StxcXtaf.  The  other  goes  on,  Karh 
bf  Tivas  t2>p  loTopiK&v  dtr6  TpivoKos  tov  rrjs  2iK€\las  Sip^avroi,  So  also 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  besides  his  rpfa  &Kp€n  and  his  Bpiva(,  goes 
on  to  quote  the  Sibyl  as  speaking  of 

TpivoKpiijs  rfjaoVf  4j[v  Irrto'c  Tpiyaxpos  Ijpojs, 
vlds  worropiBoio  noa€itdcjvo9  Syateros. 

One  is  here  tempted  to  see  an  older  iirvtwpos  called  TplvaKos,  who 
was  afterwards  improved,  just  as  the  name  of  the  island  was.  And 
we  shall  presently  find  him  in  more  places  than  one.  Servius 
(Mn,  i.  196)  preserves  more  than  one  curious  notice.  On  Virgil's 
words  "  Litore  Trinacrio "  his  comment  is,  "  Graicum  est  propter 
tria  dxpa,  id  est  promunturia,  Lilybseum,  Pachjrnum,  Pelorum, 
Latine  autem  Triqvstra  dicitur.  Sane  Philostephanus  ntpX  rS>v 
priacav  sine  r  litera  Trinaciam  appellat,  Sn  Tpivcucos  avnjs  irpwros 
€fiaaik€va(p"  But  in  another  fragment  of  Philostephanos  (Hist.  Greec. 
Frag.  iii.  31)  he  brings  in  the  p ;  yalg  ^  cV  SoccXeov  TpivoKpidt, 

The  htwwpoi  Trinakos  appears  also  in  the  commentary  of  Eusta- 
VOL.  I.  H  h 
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thioB  on  DionysioB  Peridg^t^  (Geog.  Qnec.  Min.  ii.  pp.  305,  306). 
EuBtaihioB  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  which  we  have  heard  abeady, 
and  he  quotes  Strabo ;  6  TMtoypaf^s  Xryci  ^i  anh  TpufOKplas  Bpmuda 
irpo<njyop€v6rjj  fierotfOfjuurBfura  €vf^pdT€pwy  which  is  not  exactly  what 
he  does  say.  Bat  in  his  own  person,  as  a  dntifnl  commentator,  he 
uses  the  same  form  Tpmucta  as  his  original,  and  he  quotes  (with 
the  needful  change)  the  Sibyl  quoted  by  Stephen ;  he  also  brings 
in  the  Bplpai ; 

^AXXot  dc  <f>aeuf  irt  QpoKUcia  Xcycroi  ^  t6  (Oiic€V€U  Bptvcuci'  Sirtp  an^b^i 
ri  twy  wakcuSiP  d<^*    ov  yhp  dojcct  toiovtov    o-x^fuiror  tlvai  ^  ZuccX/a. 
2tfioKka  de  ffnfO'tp  airh  Tpipcucov  fiovK^kov  feXi/^voi,  tlnovaa 
BptvoKiff  vijffoSf  ri^  itcrifft  Tplvcutot  ff/M», 

It  is  needless  to  heap  together  instances  of  the  use  of  the  name 
Tptpwcplcu  It  seems  after  all  not  to  have  been  much  in  favour  with 
the  Greeks.  One  is  rather  startled  when  one  finds  in  Eallimachos' 
Hymn  to  Artemis,  57; 

aSc  8i  Tptvcucplrj,  "SutaySfP  {Sot. 

It  seems  to  be  found  only  in  one  passage  of  Theokritos,  xxviii. 
(xxiL)  17; 

Mai  yap  tM  worpit,  t»  4t(  'Etp'6pas  ifrWc  wot    *Apx^$ 
pAfftt  TpivoKplat  |i»cXdr,  dp^p&p  itmlfiMp  wSXty, 

Other  Greek  names  or  epithets  to  the  same  effect  are  the  rpiyktixis 
of  Pindar  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Eustathios  in  the  note  just 
referred  to  (ii.  305),  and  the  line  of  Lykophr6n  (966), 

6^€i  rpi^ttpow  l^or  ft;  \ffitrffplo». 

With  Lykophr6a  it  is  good  to  look  to  the  Scholiasts.  At  the 
meaning  of  rpl^ipos  we  might  have  guessed ;  rpilittpos  yhp  fi  %iK€\la, 
Tpfli  txpva-a  &KpaSy  ir.r.X.  But  Xrjicnjpia  did  indeed  need  a  commen- 
tator ;  perhaps  the  commentator  himself  does  also.  X^tr  yhp 
boKovaiv  ai  vrja-oi,  vir^  rrjs  Sakao'injs  irtpt€\6fjL€Pai,  tU  r^  rpia  cLKptorripui 
fXova-av  2uc€\lav  rfjp  vn6  6(ikda-a7is  Ttpixcn-ovfUvrjv,  John  Tzetz^  makes 
the  matter  a  trifle  clearer,  and  helps  us  to  a  form  of  the  name  which 
one  feels  (see  above,  p.  465)  that  we  ought  to  have  had  before ;  lijv 
2iit€\iav  Xry€t,  fjv  jcol  Opivaxlav  Koi  TptvoKpiav  kqI  TpiaKpiap  Xryovoi. 
Tpia  yap  OKpoarfipta  l^ci,  jc.r.X.  And  directly;  "Xtjicnipiav  cfircv  ort  vtjvos 
ff  2uccX/a*  al  di  ptjaot  vird  BaKd<T(nft  vfpUxovrai  koI  "kriyttp  doKOvaw  vv6 
ravTTfs  vipux^fitvcu.  In  1181— 2  we  hear  of  the  ptjaiwuAg  <rT6pv( 
Udxypog, 
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One  of  the  oddest  applications  of  the  triangular  notion  comes 
out  in  the  *Yiro^€<nff  of  the  Odyssey  prefixed  to  the  Scholia  (i.  4). 
Odysseus  comes  to  v^o-oy  Xcyo/ayi^y  2iKavUaf,  t^p  vwl  'Xtyofi€infv 
SuccXuiy.  And  he  goes  on ;  17  dc  v^ins  avni  rplymvos  tZtra  an6  rpiSav 
abtk<fAv  €KpaT€tTO  aXKrikois  avtfipxofUP^Vy  otfs  ol  Trj£  X<»fnu  iiv6fui(iw 
KvKkwrai,  Their  distinctive  names  were  Kykldps,  Polyphftmos,  and 
Antiphat^s — the  third  name  being  a  little  out  of  place.  Their 
pedigree  is  a  trifle  uulooked  for ;  0^04  yty6vain  vaibis  Swcai/oO  Svhpoi 
tvvaroi  KOi  aypioi,  jc.t.X.  Here  we  have  the  triangle  without  the 
name  Tpivaxpia ;  but  it  comes,  both  in  the  Scholiast  and  in  Eusta- 
thios,  when  Odysseus  reaches  epivoKoi  (X.  107).  This  last  name  is 
taken,  as  it  is  by  Strabo,  for  a  softening  of  TpuKucpia ;  eptwoKiQ'  rfi 
liK^Kuf  cird  rpia  tfxfi  OKpwnipta,  k,tX,  kclL  cSct  fuw  Tpivcutpieaf  \iytadat, 
hih  dc  TO  €v4>mp6Ttpop  ovTws  wvdfutorat.  Another  Scholiast  adds, 
TpivoKit) — ^the  form  used  by  Dionysius  Peri6g6tte— Xcycroi  ^  2ucf\ia 
ajr6  Tov  Hxttp  aKpwTffpta  rpia.  And  Dionysios'  ^nmientator,  without 
bringing  in  the  form  Tptpaidri,  dutifully  adds,  ytypanrtu  de  inpl  avrrjt 

Kal  €V  Tois  TOV  Il€pajYtiTov, 

All  these  confusions  and  turnings  backwards  and  forwards  seem 
to  me  to  go  in  flavour  of  tJie  belief  that  TpwoKpia  was  made  out  of 
epumKl%  with  the  intermediate  form  Tptvaida, 

The  name  Trinacria  took  much  more  root  among  the  Latin  poets 
than  it  ever  did  among  the  Oreeks.  With  them  it  might  almost 
be  called  the  received  name  of  the  island.  It  suited  the  metre 
better  than  ''Sicilia."  But  the  Latin  tongue  had  a  name  ready 
made.  It  had  only  to  use  the  feminine  of  its  own  adjective 
**  triquetrus "  as  the  name  of  the  island,  or  to  use  "triquetrus" 
in  any  form  as  the  equivalent  of  Sicilian.  (See  the  extract  from 
Servius,  above.)  ^o  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  iii.  14;  "  Sicilia,  Sicania 
Thucydidi  dicta,  Trinacria  pluribus,  aut  Triquetra,  a  trianguk 
specie."  So  Lucretius,  i.  718,  speaking  of  Sicily  as  the  birth-place 
of  Empedokl^s,  says, 

*' Insula  quern  triquetrit  temrum  geBsit  in  oris." 
Horace  (Sat.  ii.  6.  55)  makes  it  more  distinctly  a  geographical 

name ; 

<' Multibus  promissa  Triquetra 
Pnedia  Cffisar  an  est  Itala  tellure  datiurus." 

Sicily  and  Britain  must  go  together.  Csesar  (B.  G^.  v.  13) 
already  speaks  of  the  island  of  the  Ocean  as  ''natura  triquetra." 

H  h  2 
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Mela  (ill.  6)  distinctly  compares  the  shape  of  the  two,  showing 
a  somewhat  wild  notion  of  the  outline  of  Sicily  and  a  yet  wilder 
of  that  of  Britain.  Britain,  ''  inter  septemtrionem  occidentemque 
projecta  grand!  angnlo  Rheni  ostia  prospicit,  dein  obliqua  retro 
latera  abstrabit,  altero  Galliam  altero  Germaniam  spectans,  tum 
rui'sus  perpetuo  margine  directi  litoris  ab  tergore  abducta  iterum  se 
in  diversos  angulos  cuneat  triquttra  et  Sicilim  maxime  simiits" 
Sicily,  rpiyavoi, "  triquetra,"  thus  came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  regular 
triangle,  with  its  three  angles  pointing  severally  to  the  north,  south, 
and  west.  In  short  (see  p.  53),  all  the  elder  writers  misconceived 
the  position  of  Sicily  with  regard  to  Italy.  They  not  only  did  not 
take  in  the  existence  of  the  short  fourth  i^de,  but  they  did  not  know 
how  nearly  due  east  and  west  the  north  coast  of  the  island  runs. 
The  three  angles  were  assumed  to  be  Sk^cu,  a  name  which  can  be 
applied  to  any  of  them  only  in  the  sense  of  the  point  or  angle  of  the 
supposed  triangle,  not  in  the  sense  of  lofty  headlands  running  into 
the  sea.  Peloros  has  high  ground  near  it,  but  the  actual  angle  is 
low  indeed  ;  the  other  two  are  also  distinctly  low.  Pachynos  can  be 
saved  only  by  making  it  to  be  (see  p.  64)  Cape  Passero,  which  is 
not  an  angle  of  Sicily.  When  Strabo,  after  the  passage  quoted 
above,  goes  on  to  describe  the  ^icpat,  we  may  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  as  also  to  Dionysios  PeridgStds,  where  the  passage  quoted 
above  is  followed  by  the  line 

dKpa  U  ol  ndxyySs  re  IlcXojpCt  re  Aik^fiij  re. 

But  the  Sicpai  grow  into  dxpuTfipia  in  Skylax  (13),  though  he  does 
seem  to  shrink  from  calling  Lilybaion  an  wcpanrripiov,  and  into  *'  pro- 
montoria"  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  14).  Yet  more  distinctly  says 
Mela  (ii.  115);  "  Sicilia  ipsa  ingens  et  tribus  promunturiis  in 
diversa  procurrens  Greecro  liter®  imaginem  quae  delta  dicitur  efficit." 
But  before  them  Polybios  (i.  42)  had  set  forth  his  notion  of  Sicily 
in  full.  We  have  seen  (see  p.  51)  that  he  held  that  it  stood  to 
Italy  in  the  same  relation  in  which  Peloponn^sos  stands  to  the  rest 
of  Greece,  except  that  there  was  an  isthmus  in  one  case  and  a  strait 
in  the  other.  The  shape  of  Sicily,  he  adds,  is  triangular,  and  there 
is  a  headland  at  each  angle  (r6  d£  (r^^fia  rtj?  ScKcXiac  eWi  fuv  rplyavop, 
ai  dc  Kopxf(f>a\  t&v  ytaviStv  iKcumjt  aKpoyrripmv  Xa^t^dvovcri  ro^fcf).  Of 
these  Pachynos  points  to  the  south  ;  Peldrias  to  the  north  (t6  €is 
T^9  dpKTovg  KfKkififvoVj  6pi(ti  piv  Tov  vopBpov  rh  irpb?  Bwrti  /Mtpo?) ;  of 
Lilybaion  there  is  this  fuller  account ; 
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rh  hi  TpiTOv  rrrpmmu.  fup  ciff  avrtjv  r^y  Ac^viyv,  twiKcirat  dc  Tciis  trpoKit' 
lUvoif  r^ff  Kapxifi6ifos  ^Kptamiploit  tiKaipm,  bU^op  w  ;(iXtovf  <rraJblov£, 
P€V€i  d*  €ls  ;(€f/Afpii^r  buatiSf  dfoipci  de  r6  AifivKop  km  t6  Sapd^oy  TreXayor, 
irpo<rayop€VfTai  di  AiXv/Soioy. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Polybios  placed  Lilybaion  to 
the  south  of  its  real  place,  and  conceived  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  Sicily  to  meet  there  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  scientific  seal 
was  set  on  the  mistake  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  4),  whose  whole  descrip- 
tion— Lilybaion  and  Mazara  being  placed  on  the  south  side  (§  5) — 
showd  that  he  saw  with  the  same  eyes  as  Polybios.  A  Latin  poet 
meanwhile,  though  accepting  the  traditional  points  of  the  heavens, 
had  better  grasped  the  nature  of  the  country,     Ovid  (Met.  xiii.  74) 

says; 

.  .  .  **  Tntrant 
Sicaniam,  tribus  h»c  excurrit  in  lequora  Unguis, 
E  quibuB  imbriferos  obyena  Pacbynos  ad  Aiutros; 
MollibuB  expositum  Zephyrb  LUybfleon;  ad  Arctos 
.^ETquorif  expertes  fpectat  Boreanqne  Peloros." 

The  three  linguce  here  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than 
aKpiOTTjpia^  Kopvipaiy  or  "  promontoria."  He  is  less  lucky  in  his  other 
description  in  the  Fasti,  iv.  419  ; 

"Terra  tribus  scopulis  ▼astum  proourrit  in  sequor 
Trinacris,  a  poeitu  nomen  adepta  suo.*' 

Another  poet,  a  little  later,  attempts  a  more  minute  picture. 
Silius,  always  careful  in  his  geography,  tells  us  (xiv.  72); 
*^Hic  yersi  penitus  Pelopea  ad  regna  Pacbyni 
Pulsata  Tonio  respondent  saxa  profundo. 
Hie  contra  libyamque  situm  Caurosque  furentes 
Cemit  devexas  Lilybseon  nobile  Chelas. 
At,  qna  diversi  lateriB  frons  tertia  terns 
Yergit  in  Italiam  prolate  ad  litora  dorso, 
Celsus  harenosa  tollit  se  mole  Pekms." 

Whatever  we  say  of  the  "celsitudo"  of  Peloris,  the  "harenosa 
moles  "  at  least  brings  us  into  the  region  of  fact.  The  Pachynos  of 
Silius  moreover,  pointing  towards  Peloponn^soB,  must  be  Cape 
Passero,  and  not  anything  really  to  the  south. 

The  whole  matter  is  brought  into  a  nutshell  by  Eustathios  in  the 
Commentary  on  Dionysios  already  quoted  (Geog.  Graec.  ii.  305), 
where  he  says;  kqI  €<m»  ohp  irvpokcyia  rovro  -nji  TptvoKlas,  olovil 
rptoKpias,  t  t(m  rpia  txovoTjs  Bxpa* 
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If  we  may  believe  Philostratos'  Life  of  Apoll6nio8  of  Tyana 
(v.  1 3),  the  three  corners  of  Sicily  coald  be  put  to  a  strange  use. 
A  woman  of  good  family  at  Syracuse  bore  a  child  with  three  heads. 
One  explanation  of  the  portent  was  that  it  was  a  warning  to 
Trinakria,  torn  by  dissension  among  its  cities,  to  come  to  a  godly 
unity  {ol  fup  dfj  waxf»s  €(rfyovfitvoi  rrfv  luctklav  h^turop,  rpwatcpia  yhp^ 
dwokutrBai  «l  firj  Sfutpofiattt  rt  Kaii,  fyiMUfimnrtu),  Others  more  daringly 
said  that  Typhos,  with  his  many  heads,  was  again  threatening 
(ol  dc  Z<fHura»  rhv  Tv^  iroKvKtffiaXotf  di  flfoi,  vtwrfpa  AiftiK€tp  rj  SuecX^). 
Apollonios  scorned  these  provincial  interpretations,  and  found  a 
meaning  in  the  Imperial  politics  of  the  time.  Being  assured  that 
there  really  was  a  male  child  with  three  heads,  he  understood  it  to 
mean  the  fall  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius  in  a  single  year. 

Measurements  of  the  three  sides  of  the  supposed  triangle  are 
given  by  several  writers,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  Thucydides, 
it  will  be  remembered,  reckons  (vi.  i)  the  whole  coast  of  the  island 
as  a  matter  of  eight  days'  sail.  His  trireme  must  have  gone 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  fast  as  a  local  steamer.  Strabo's  Bgures 
for  the  sides,  in  which  he  follows  Poseidduios,  aie  nearly  right. 
He  makes  1720  stadia  from  Pel6ris  to  Lilybaion,  1 130  from  Pel6ris 
to  Pachynos,  1550  from  Pachynos  to  Lilybaion.  Pliny  oddly 
fancied  the  side  from  Peloris  to  Lilybaion  to  be  the  shortest. 
Sky  lax  (13),  if  the  words  be  his,  looked  on  the  supposed  triangle 
as  equilateral ;  lort  dc  fj  ScxcX/a  rply^voi*  rh  dc  ic«Xov  ^Katrrov  avTfjs 
€<rri  fidkiara  aradUp  ja<l)\  Holm  (i.  330)  goes  fully  into  the 
figures. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the  name  Trinakria,  we  have 
more  than  once  come  across  the  Latin  word  triquetra.  This  word, 
along  with  the  Greek  triskelia  or  triskelS,  seems  to  be  adopted 
as  the  name  of  a  form  which  is  to  be  seen  on  Sicilian  coins  of 
the  time  of  AgathoklSs,  and  on  vases  at  an  earlier  time.  The 
form,  as  far  as  we  are  directly  concerned  with  it,  takes  the  shape 
of  a  central  head  from  which  diverge  three  legs,  kicking  in  three 
directions.  The  origin  and  earlier  use  of  this  symbol  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  an  unpublished  lecture  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  which  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  in  manuscript. 
It  appears  that  a  purely  ornamental  device,  to  be  seen  at  Myktod, 
became  identified  with  a  somewhat  similar  solar  foi-m  which  may 
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be  traced  as  a  religious  symbol  through  many  mythologies.  In 
this  latter  use  it  appears  on  Lykian  coins  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  (Head,  Hist.  Num.  572).  It  is  held  to  have  come 
into  Sicily  as  an  emblem  of  Phoenician  solar  worship,  and  to  haye 
been  further  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  goddesses  of  Henna, 
perhaps  with  some  reference  to  the  threefold  Hekat^.  But  the 
symbol  does  not  become  historical  till  its  appearance  on  the  coins 
of  Agathoklds  (Head,  Hist.  Num.  158  et  seqq.)*  Here,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  it  is  meant  as  a  symbol  of  dominion  over  Sicily* 
Just  as  the  name  Thrinakia  was  improved  into  Trinakria  with  a 
reference  to  the  supposed  three  promontories,  so  the  same  kind 
of  meaning  was  put  upon  this  hitherto  mysterious  symboL  The 
three  legs  stood  for  Pel6ris,  Pachynoe,  and  Lilybaion,  while  the 
central  head,  we  may  suppose,  stood  for  Syracuse  and  her  ruler. 
The  symbol  is  still  perfectly  well  known  in  Sicily.  Why  it  should 
have  been  transferred  to  Man  is  less  clear. 

Since  the  body  of  this  note  was  written,  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  reading  "the  last  Qennan  book"  on  the  subject.  This 
is  **  Fragen  der  Altesten  Oeschichte  Siciliens,  von  B.  Heisterbergk, 
Berlin,  1889  *'  (published  in  the  series  "  Berliner  Studien  ftlr  class- 
ieche  Philologie  und  Archaologie  ").  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  writer's  speculations  when  I  come  to  Sikans  and  Sikels ;  but 
one  or  two  points  may  be  noticed  here.  Heisterbergk  proves,  at 
perhaps  needless  length,  that  Tpufwcpla  cannot  be  the  oldest  name 
of  the  island,  and  that  the  Homeric  Bptwatdi}  need  not  be  Sicily. 
He  mentions  (p.  4),  to  reject  them,  two  speculations  which  I  had 
not  come  across ; 

*'  Thrinacia  bedeutet  nicht  sowohl  ein  dreieckiges  als  ein  gabel- 
fdrmig  gestaltetes  Land ;  der  Name  aus  der  Odyssee  ist  neuerdings 
auf  den  Peloponnes  bezogen  worden,  der  diese  Gestalt  aufweise. 
Eine  andere  neuere  Auskgung  des  Namens  hat  deasen  Beziehung 
auf  Sicilien  dadurch  aufrechterhalten  wollen,  dass  sie  Thrinacia 
als  die  Insel  des  Gottes  mit  dem  Dreizacke  erkliirte.'' 

This  comes  from  the  BfHifo^  of  which  we  have  heard  already ;  but, 
as  Heisterbergk  truly  remarks,  the  trident  of  Poseid6n  is  not  called 
Bpipo^.  It  seems  also  that  Strabo's  backward  notion  of  Bpuvucui 
being  made  out  of  TpiPOKpla  has  found  followers.  The  writer  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Sikel  town  of  Trinakia,  or  whatever  the 
proper  form  was.     As  far  as  I  can  follow  his  conclusions,  which 
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are  not  very  clearly  put,  I  do  not  see  that  they  greatly  differ  from 
some  things  that  I  have  said  already.  The  existence  of  the  town 
of  Trinakia  helped  on  the  identification  of  the  Homeric  Thrinaki6 
with  Sicily.  It  passed  as  the  name  of  Sikel  Sicily,  as  the  former 
name  of  all  Sicily ;  when  the  town  of  Trinakia  was  destroyed  and 
forgotten,  the  name  was  improved  into  Trinakria.  This  is  much 
the  same  process  as  I  have  suggested ;  only  I  do  not  see  the  proof 
that  a  man,  say  of  Gel6n's  day,  if  he  had  occasion  to  go  from 
Syracuse  or  Katani  to  Sikel  Hybla  or  Centuripa,  would  have  said 
that  he  was  going  into  "  Trinakia."  And  if  Tpiptucpia  be  the  right 
reading  in  Thueydides,  and  if  Thucydides  took  his  account  from 
Antiochos,  the  form  TptpoKpia  must  have  come  into  being  before 
the  town  of  Trinakia  was  destroyed. 


NOTE  IV.   p.  107. 

SiKANS   AKD   SiKSLS. 

I  MAY  freely  grant  to  those  who  look  on  Socoyoi  and  SmccXoc  as 
simply  dialectical  differences  of  the  same  name  that  any  one  who 
came  across  the  two  names  quite  incidentally  would  be  irresistibly 
led  to  look  upon  them  in  that  light.  The  case  that  way  looks 
stronger  when  the  names  take  the  Latin  form.  The  opoi  and  the 
€Xoi  have  in  Greek  no  particular  force ;  the  two  names  are  in  truth 
Latin  names  written  in  Greek  letters.  In  Sicani  and  SicuU  we 
at  once  see  words  with  familiar  Latin  endings,  standing  to  one 
another  in  the  same  kind  of  relation  as,  say,  Bomanua  and 
Bonmlus,  We  should  be  inclined  to  go  back  from  both  of  them 
to  some  form  which  brought  out  the  common  root  Sie-  without 
either  ending.  There  is  no  need  to  pile  together  instances  of 
either  ending ;  the  map  of  ancient  Italy  is  full  of  both.  It  would 
need  some  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  a  man  who  is  used  to 
the  shapes  which  Teutonic  names  take  in  Latin  hands  that  Golki 
and  Gothones  are  names  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another.  It  needs  equally  strong  evidence  to  convince  a  man  used 
to  the  old  Italian  nomenclature  that  Sicani  and  Siculi  are  names 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  Still  the  belief  that 
they  must  be  the  same  name,  though  a  strong  presumption,  b  only 
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a  presumption)  and  it  may  be  upset  by  positive  evidence.  And 
we  must  further  remember  where  the  stress  of  the  presumption  lies. 
It  lies  in  the  appearance  of  two  familiar  Latin  endings,  and  in 
their  appearance  side  by  side.  Had  we  found  lucavoi  at  one  end  of 
Europe  and  2uct\oi  at  the  other,  standing  in  no  kind  of  relation  to 
one  another,  the  syllable  Sac-  common  to  the  two  would  liardly  have 
amounted  to  a  presumption  of  auy  connexion  between  them.  If 
we  are  pretty  safe  in  connecting  Gothi  and  Golhones  and  a  crowd 
of  other  names  which  appear  in  the  same  way  in  two  shapes, 
we  may  remember  how  dangerous  it  is  to  connect  GetcB  and 
Gothi,  how  much  more  dangerous  to  connect  Gothi  and  GecUas, 
The  kings  of  the  Qoths  and  Vandals  who  still  reign  in  Europe, 
but  who  can  show  no  succession  from  Alaric  or  Gaiseric,  owe 
their  titles  to  simple  confusion  of  names  which  are  somewhat 
alike.  Schafarik  (Slavische  Alterthtimer,  ii.  553,  572),  on  the 
strength  of  the  Slavonic  Wiltzi,  and  of  Slavonic  WiUaburg  (now 
Teutonic  Utrecht),  inferred  a  Slavonic  elemeut  in  TTtZ/dnscir,  which 
he  perhaps  might  not  have  inferred  from  the  tribal  name  of  the 
WilsBdt&n,  The  mistake  was  pardonable,  but  it  may  serve  as 
an  useful  warning.  All  this  playing  with  names  is  dangerous. 
Servius  (^En.  ix.  582)  showed  his  sense  when  he  stopped  to  re« 
mark  that  the  "  ferrugo  Hibera "  of  the  son  of  Arcens  came,  not 
from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  but  from  lands  eastward  of  the 
Euxine. 

There  is  then  a  strong  philological  presumption  in  favour  of 
making  tSicani  and  Siculi,  and  therefore  2i«capoi  and  SmcXoi,  the 
same  word.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  evidence  enough  of 
other  kinds  to  outweigh  that  presumption.  I  hold  that  there  is. 
And  I  further  make  the  presumption  itself  part  of  the  case  against 
the  presumption.  That  is,  the  ancient  writers  who  plainly  assert 
Sikans  and  Sikels  to  be  quite  distinct  people  must  surely  have 
noticed  the  likeness  of  the  names.  With  their  vague  notions  of 
etymology  and  of  national  kindred,  they  were  far  more  likely  to 
make  too  much  than  too  little  of  such  likeness.  That  they  make 
no  remark  on  so  obvious  a  likeness  surely  strengthens  the  case  for 
the  distinction.  That  distinction  they  draw  clearly  and  strongly. 
They  are  evidently  speaking  deliberately,  and  they  show  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  The  few  passages  which  may  be  set  on  the  other 
side  have  not  the  same  weight  of  deliberate  judgement.  In  some 
we  see  a  distinct  confusion;  others  come  nearer  to  the  nature 
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of  basty  inference  or  obiter  dicta  than  to  the  grave  utterances  of 
Thucydides  (vi.  a).  After  the  words  about  the  Sikans  there 
quoted,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Eljmians,  of  whom  more  anon, 
and  then  brings  in  the  Sikels ; 

SuccXol  dc  i(  'iroX/af  {trravOa  yap  ^oop)  hiifif^vaw  is  2iiukU»f  ffttv- 

yovTts  "OrriKas i\66pT€t  W  h  r^v  2iict\iav  arparos  nokits,  rws  dt 

2ucavovs  KpaTovpTts  fi^XD  ^<^f'^09  nphs  rk  ft€arffAfipiviL  koH  iairtpui  oMjSf 
Koi  dvrl  2iK(wias  SoecXioy  rfjv  vrja-av  hroLii<rap  mktUrBaL. 

He  also  speaks  of  both  Sikans  and  Sikels  as  remaining  as  dis- 
tinct nations  in  his  own  time ;  o^xov<r«  dc  Iri  koL  pv»  [oI  Saeavoc]  rh 
wpos  iantpcof  r^  2tK(Xias,  Of  the  Sikels  he  says ;  tn  ica\  ww  ra  fJaa 
Koi  T^  vpo?  fioppaw  rrjs  vrjaov  fx"^^^  H®  ^7^  ^^  5  *^^*  ^*  ****  ^^  ^^^ 
iv  rg  *lraX(f  SuccXoc.  And,  as  every  reader  of  his  Sicilian  books 
knows,  he  has  to  speak  of  both  nations  in  his  history.  In  tL  62 
we  hear  of  a  Sikan  town  i^Xhcapa  w6kurpa  SucoMiu^y),  just  as  in  c.  94 
we  hear  of  KtvrSpma  2iKt\&v  [al.  ZacffXiic^ir]  nSKitrpa,  The  Sikels 
show  themselyes  oftener  in  the  story  than  the  Sikans  ;  that  is  all. 

Now  we  may  take  these  passages  of  Thucydides  and  look  at 
them  from  all  points.  He  distinctly  asserts,  First,  that  the  Sikans 
were  an  Iberian  people  ;  Secondly,  that  the  Sikels  were  an  Italian 
people;  Thirdly,  that  both  existed  as  distinct  nations  in  his 
own  day.  He  records  and  rejects  the  tradition  of  the  Sikans 
that  they  were  aMxBov€Sy  while  he  accepts  the  Sikel  tradition 
of  a  migration  from  Italy.  A  claim  to  be  aMxBov€£  on  the 
part  of  any  people  is  worth  very  little.  If  honest,  it  proves  only 
that  they  knew  of  no  earlier  home,  and  no  kind  of  claim  is  more 
likely  to  be  sheer  invention.  The  Sikel  tradition,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  all  likelihood  in  its  favour. 

The  doctrine  of  Thucydides  then,  that  the  Sikans  were  Iberians, 
and  Iberian  settlers  from  Spain,  is  not  a  tradition,  but  an  inference 
made  by  himself  or  by  some  earlier  observer,  be  it  Antiochos  or 
any  other.  Exactly  the  same  statement  is  quoted  by  Diod6ro8 
(v.  6)  from  Philistos;  ^iXiards  <f>rjvaf  c{  *l^plag  airrovs  \2iKapovs] 
atroiiua-Biifrat  Karoucija'ai  rifr  vrjaop,  dno  twos  2tKavov  frorafiov  kot  ^Ifitipiar 
ivros  TCTcv^orap  Tavnyy  r^f  wpoajfyopias.  (Either  Thucydides  or 
Philistos  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Od.  xxiv.  307.)  This  is 
a  different  account  from  that  which  Strabo  (vi.  a.  4)  quotes  from 
Ephoros.  His  list  of  nations  in  Sicily  stands  thus ;  SikcXoI,  col 
liKOPoiy  Kol  M6pyrir€s,  jcal  SKKoi  tiv«9  vtfiSfirvot  rffp  injaop,  £v  ^ap  rcu 
"IfifjptSf  ov<m€p  npwTovs  (fnfol  t&p  fiapfidpwp  ^E^opos  XtyttrBai  rifs  2tKf\ias 
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oliutrras.  Here  Sikans  and  Iberians  are  made  two  distinct  sets  of 
settlers,  the  Iberians  being  the  elder.  Skymnos,  or  whoever  bear 
the  name,  makes,  as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  465),  the  irXi^^ 
*iPrjfHKd  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
TpipoKpia,  This  statement  would  agree  either  with  that  of  Philistos 
or  with  that  of  Ephoros  ;  but  as  Sikels,  or  at  least  a  King  8ikelos, 
come  next,  one  may  think  that  in  this  version  Iberians  are 
meant  to  be  the  same  as  Sikans.  That  is,  the  writer  accepts 
the  account  of  Thucydides  and  Philistos.  That  account  is  of  far 
higher  authority  than  the  one  which  Strabo  quotes  from  Ephoros. 
That  the  Sikans  were  Iberians  is  a  distinct  and  evidently  well- 
considered  statement.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
confuse  it  into  a  statement  that  Sicily  contained  both  Iberians 
and  Sikans. 

As  we  must  beware  of  guessing  at  names,  so  we  must  beware 
of  the  other  amusement  of  guessing  where  an  ancient  writer 
found  a  statement  for  which  he  does  not  quote  his  authority. 
Thucydides  may  very  likely  have  had  Antiochos  before  him,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  everything  that  he  says  comes  from 
Antiochos.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Thucydides  and  Philistos 
were  contemporaries,  though  Philistos  must  have  been  much  the 
younger  man  of  the  two.  Either  might  have  got  the  remark 
from  the  other ;  but  it  was  rather  the  business  of  the  Syracusan 
to  make  it.  Whoever  made  it,  one  half  of  it  is  of  far  more  value 
than  the  other.  That  the  Sikans  were  Iberians  is  an  observation, 
an  observation  which,  when  made  or  approved  either  by  Thucy- 
dides or  by  Philistos.  is  of  great  value.  But  that  these  Iberians 
came  from  the  land  known  in  their  day  as  Iberia  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence, which  counts  for  much  less.  About  the  river  Sikanos, 
Arnold  found  something  to  say  (Thuc.  vi.  2).  But  nothing  is 
known  of  such  a  river,  except  these  two  notices,  and  the  singular 
one  is  Stephen,  ^ripd,  yfjf  *lfirfpiav,  ^s  6  lucapot  irfnafihfj  while  in  an- 
other place  he  has  ^ucdptj,  nSkis  'IjSi/p/of,  i»t  'Ejconub^  Evpamjj,  It  is 
dangerous  to  identify  this  river  Sikanos  with  the  Sicoris  or  Segre, 
still  more  dangerous  to  make  it  the  Seine  (see  Holm,  i.  357; 
Schwegler,  R.  G.  i.  268).  Nor  does  it  prove  much  to  say  (cf. 
Siefert,  Akragas,  55 ;  Holm,  u.  s.)  that  cave-dwellings  are  found 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  not  in  Spain. 
Anyhow  there  are  plenty  along  both  the  Dordogne  and  the  Loire, 
and  at  Nottingham  also,  on  which  last  fact  Florence  of  Worcester 
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bad  some  remarks  to  make.  While  one  is  guessing,  it  would 
doubtless  be  easy  to  find  Sikans  on  the  Trent  or  Snotingas  on  the 
Akragas.  The  point  is  that  the  marking  of  likeness  between 
Sikans  and  Iberians  by  two  such  men  as  Thucydides  and  Philistos, 
a  likeness  so  strong  that  they  ventured  to  say  that  the  Sikans  were 
Iberians,  proves  a  great  deal,  but  that  it  does  not  prove  exactly 
what  they  thought  it  proved.  It  goes  far  to  prove  that  Sikans 
and  Iberians  belonged  to  the  same  general  race  of  mankind ;  it 
goes  no  way  at  all  to  prove  any  special  migration  from  S^min  into 
Sicily.  Nor  does  it  prove  very  much  when  Thucydides  says  that 
these  Iberians  or  Sikans  were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Ligurians 
(vfTo  Aiyvo)!/  ducurrapTfs).  This  sounds  neither  like  observation  nor 
like  inference,  but  like  a  real  bit  of  tradition,  however  miscon- 
ceived. One  always  fancies  Ligurians  and  Iberians  as  belonging 
to  the  same  general  race  of  mankind,  at  least  as  opposed  to  Greeks 
or  to  Teutons.  That  race  may — one  must  hint  it  gently — have 
taken  in  the  Etruscans,  whom  John  Lydus  (p.  119)  called  tByog 
2iKav6v.  But  the  names  doubtless  mark  wide  national  differences 
within  the  race,  and  a  driving  out  of  Iberians  by  Ligurians  is 
likely  enough.  Still,  with  such  meagre  notices  as  we  have,  we 
cannot  find  the  time  or  place  for  such  a  fact,  so  that  it  does  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge. 

The  account  in  Dionysios  (i.  22)  seems  to  be  founded  on  that  of 
Thucydides  and  Philistos,  but  it  has  one  or  two  points  worth 
notice.  He  says  of  Sicily  before  the  Sikel  immigration  ;  Kortlxop 
aMfv  oi  Sucavol,  yipos  ^l^rfpucop,  ov  noKX^  irp6r€pov  avpoiKurdfuvoi  Aiyvas 
<l>€vyoPT€s*  Kol  irap€(rKfvaaa»  d<f>  iavr&v  ^ucavlap  icKrfBijpai  r^v  ytjaop, 
Tptvfucpiav  npSnov  opopa^ofjJvrjp  dno  rov  rpiy&pov  (rxfifwros,  fjtrap  dc  ov 
noWoi  €V  /irydkjj  ovrg  oUriToptg,  aXX'  ^  frXcioov  Trjs  x^P^^  *"  ?*'  iprjiios. 
This  last  part  of  the  story  is  likely  enough  a  mere  guess  of  Diony- 
sios or  of  anybody  else.  One  is  tempted  to  see  a  memory  of  the 
small  Homeric  epivoKirf  being  epfi/irj.  The  statement  that  the  Sikans 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  island  goes  for  a  very  little  more. 
That  is  to  say,  men  thought  that  they  had — as  most  likely  they 
really  had  approximately — a  date  for  the  immigration  of  the  Sikels. 
They  also  thought  that  they  had  a  date  for  the  wanderings  of 
OdyBseus,  that  is,  for  the  presence  of  Kyklopes  and  Laistrygones 
in  the  island.  The  space  between  the  two  was  not  enough  to  leave 
any  long  time  for  an  uninterrupted  Sikan  occupation.  Further, 
it  should  be  noticed  that  this  account,  while  calling  the  Sikans  an 
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Iberian  people,  says  nothing  about  their  coming  from  the  local 
Iberia.  As  far  as  his  story  is  concerned,  they  might  have  come 
out  of  Italy.  This  last  origin  is  implied  in  the  list  of  nations  in 
Sicily  given  by  Pausanias  (v.  25.  3)  ;  lucfXUuf  dc  ^Bmf  road^  olKtl' 
Sucavot  re  koi  Si/ccXol  Koi  ^pvy€s,  oi  fitp  i(  'iroXtas  iiaPtPrjK^ts  is  avrfiv, 
^pvyts  b€  an-6  rov  2Kafidpdpov  norafiov  koi  x^P^  ^^  Tp^^f.  This 
seems  to  bring  both  Sikans  and  Sikels  from  Italy,  in  opposition  to 
the  **  Phrygians."  By  these  of  course  are  meant  the  Trojan  Ely- 
mians,  just  as  Euripides  calls  the  Trojans  Phrygians. 

This  bringing  of  Sikans  as  well  as  Sikels  from  Italy  at  once 
leads  to  the  question  which  I  have  stated  in  the  text  (see  p.  110) 
as  to  the  presence  of  Sikans  in  Italy,  and  as  to  the  passages  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  there.  Pliny  (N.  H.  iii.  9)  reckons 
'*  Sicani "  among  the  tribes  that  met  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
Aulus  Gellius  (i.  10)  quotes  Favorinus  the  philosopher  of  Hadrian's 
day  as  speaking  of  "  Aurnnci  aut  Sicani  aut  Pelasgi  qui  primi 
coluisse  Italiam  dicuntur."  The  same  words  are  brought  in  by 
Macrobius,  i.  5.  1.  Sikans  in  Italy  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
Virgil.  In  iEn.  vii.  795  they  appear  as  a  contingent  in  the  army  of 
Tumus,  and  they  bear  an  epithet  suggesting  antiquity,  like  Old- 
Saxons  or  Prisci  Latini ; 

"  Auruncaeque  manus,  Batuli,  veteresque  Sicani 
£t  SacraniB  aciee." 

In  another  place  (xi.  317)  we  get  something  of  their  geography ; 
''Est  antiquut  ager  Tubco  mihi  prozimaB  amni, 
LonguH  in  occasum,  finis  super  usque  Sicanos; 
Auronoi  Butnlique  seruni," 

In  another  place  (viii.  328)  we  find  that  they  came  in  the  Satur- 

nian  age; 

''Turn  nianoB  Ansonia  et  gentes  venere  SicansB.'' 

It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  in  these  passages  Virgil  meant 
anything  except  deliberately  to  assert  the  presence  of  "Sicani," 
whatever  he  understood  by  that  name,  among  the  ancient  nations 
of  Italy.  He  is  here  speaking  as  the  careful  Italian  antiquary.  In 
other  places  where  only  the  poet  is  speaking,  Eel.  x.  4,  -^n.  v.  24, 
293,  he  uses  the  name  simply  as  meaning  "Sicilian."  But  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  build  too  much  on  Virgil's  evidence,  for  it  is  not 
clear  whether  he  did  not  look  on  Sicvli  and  Sicani  as  the  same. 
So  Servius  clearly  understood  him  in  some  passages,  as  viii.  328, 
xi.  317.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage  just  quoted  (vii.  795) 
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ServioB  {Mn.  i.  2)  where  our  text  reads  "  Rutnli  "  read  "  Siculi," 
which  would  certainly  be  a  very  marked  case  of  dlBtinguishing 
Sikans  and  Sikels.  In  the  same  place  he  distinctly  says,  '*Ibi 
habitasse  Siculos,  ubi  est  Laurolavinium  manifestum  est;"  and 
again  ( JSn.  iii.  500),  '*  Profecti  Siculi  ad  Italiam,  earn  tenuerunt 
partem  ubi  nunc  Roma  est,  usque  ad  Rutolos  ad  Ardeam."  The 
Sacrani  too,  whom  Virgil  couples  with  the  Sicani,  appear  also  in 
Servius,  as  also  in  Festus  (321),  either  as  those  who  were  driven  out 
by  the  Siculi  or  as  those  who  drove  them  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
Servius  in  commenting  on  another  passage  (xi.  317)  quoted  above, 
says,  "  Fines  SieanoSy  quos  Siculi  aliquando  tenuerunt,  id  est,  usque 
ad  ea  loca  in  quibus  nuQC  Roma  est;  hsec  enim  Siculi  habltaverunt.'' 
We  thus  see  that  Servius  confused  the  two  names,  and  Schwegler 
(R.  G.  i.  203)  may  be  right  in  reading  Siculi  where  (Mn,  vi.  195) 
he  says,  "Ubi  nunc  Roma  est  ibi  fuerunt  Sicani  quos  postea 
pepulerunt  Aborigines."  We  therefore  cannot  be  certain  that  Virgil 
had  any  thought  of  asserting  that  a  people  akin  to  the  Iberian 
Socovo/  of  Thucydides  ever  inhabited  Italy.  It  may  be  that  his 
references  to  Sicani  really  apply  to  SuccXo/. 

Silius  Italicus,  in  his  sketch  of  Sicilian  history  (xiv.  34), 
pointedly  distinguishes  Sikans  and  Sikels.  The  Sikans  came  first 
after  the  mythical  people,  and  they  were  the  first  to  till  the 
ground.  They  come  from  Pyr6n6 — that  is  the  grand  style  for 
saying  that  they  came  from  the  Spanish  peninsula — and  they  took 
their  name  from  a  river ; 

"Poet  dimm  Antiphate  soeptrom  et  Cyclopia  regiu, 
Vomere  vertenint  primnm  noTa  twn,  Sioani. 
Pyrene  misit  popnlos,  qui  Domen  ab  amne 
Ascitum  patrio  teme  impoiiiere  vacanti." 

Here  the  poet  carefully  follows  Thucydides ;  which  he  fails  to 
do  in  the  next  stage.  In  other  places  (x.  315,  xiv.  4,  239),  he 
attaches  no  particular  meaning  to  the  name  ^'  Sioanus ''  and  the 
like;  and  in  xiv.  no,  291,  he  even  uses  "Sicanus"  to  mean 
''  Syracusan."  After  all,  no  Latin  writer  reaches  the  height  of 
confusion  which  we  find  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (art. 
SiKcXdff) ;  2ac<X<$f,  air^  rjytfiu&ifOi  lucavov'  oi  avroi  dc  leac  Sueorol  cipiyyrot, 
cKoXciro  yap  irp6rtpov  17  SiireXia  Sueoyui. 

Timaios,  as  quoted  by  Diodoros  (v.  6),  rejected  all  statements 
which  brought  the  Sikans  from  Spain  or  seemingly  from  Italy. 
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He  accepted  their  own  tradition,  recorded  hj  Thucydides,  which 
made  them  oMx^"^^*  ^^  ^<^k  ^poi^  ^^^  seyerely  to  rebnke  Philistoi 
— did  he  know  his  place  better  with  regard  to  Thucydides  1 — for 
his  supposed  ignorance  in  asserting  their  Iberian  origin  {Ti^uuos 
dc  rifv  ayvouof  rovrov  roC  avyypatptmt  ikey^y  axpipms  ^woifHUPmi  tovtovs 
aMxBwas  cfvoi).  Now  we  are  not  concerned  to  assert  any  actual 
migration  out  of  Spain.  The  Iberian  origin  of  the  Sikans  is  in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  their  being  avroxBcms  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  any  people  can  be  called  avT6x0oP€s.  That  is,  they  are 
the  oldest  people  in  the  land  of  whom  history  can  say  anything. 
If  there  were  any  other  people  in  Sicily  before  them,  Eskimos  or 
any  other,  they  belong  to  a  time  before  history  and  even  before 
tradition.  Thncydides  had  very  likely  seen  Sikans ;  at  any  rate 
Nikias  had.  Nobody  had  seen  any  people  in  Sicily  of  any  earlier  race. 

In  maintaining  2uea»ol  and  SuecXo^  notwithstanding  the  philolo- 
gical presumption  in  fiEtYOur  of  their  identity,  to  be  quite  distinct 
names,  I  do  not  greatly  rely  on  the  seeming  difference  in  quantity 
between  them.  Homer,  or  at  least  the  Homeridian  poet,  un- 
doubtedly has  ZiiC€X($ff  and  tUtmrf ;  but  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he 
would  have  talked  of  SuccX/i;,  if  he  had  had  any  need  to  use  the  name. 
In  the  Latin  poets  the  name  Sieanus  seems  to  have,  when  it  can  get 
it,  the  opposite  quantity,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  hexameter, 
SicdniiLSj  Sicdniay  or  anything  else,  is  freely  used.  But  though  the 
quantity  does  not  prove  much,  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct 
Homeric  forms  proves  a  great  deal.  As  I  have  already  said, 
if  we  had  Sieani  and  Siculi  in  Latin  only,  we  should  know  what 
to  say  about  the  two  endings.  But  here  is  Thucydides,  here  is 
Herodotus,  here  is  a  poet,  Homeridian  at  the  least,  who  distin- 
guishes Zixoi^  and  SuecX-.  If  any  of  them  ever  thought  of  the  like- 
ness of  the  names,  it  was  only  as  a  further  reason  for  distinguishiDg 
between  them.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  so  many  writes  should 
have  canied  off,  distinguished,  and  preserved,  two  Latin  endings, 
like  -anuB  and  -ulus.  The  chapter  of  accidents  works  odd  results 
eveu  in  matters  of  language ;   vnom-ov  ficv  cnoif  cVrl  t6  d^fun-iie^v 

^tjfuovpy6f  iirrt  (Flut.  Rom.  8.  See  Macaulay,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Lays). 

We  now  turn  to  the  Sikels.     About    them  the  witness  of 
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Thucydides  is  as  clear  as  his  witness  about  the  Sikans.  They 
came  over  from  Italy,  fleeing  before  the  advance  of  the  Opicans. 
They  came  in  vast  numbers  {arparbs  noXvs),  and  drove  the  Sikans 
out  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  He  further  adds  that  there 
were  still  Sikels  in  Italy  in  his  time.  We  must  remember  what 
he  means  by  Italy,  namely  the  present  peninsula  of  Calabria, 
(See  vii.  33,  where  he  opposes  MtT<ar6t^iw  rtjs  'iraXiar  to  lapygia. 
and  vi.  44,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  does  not  reach  Italy  till 
it  had  passed  Taras.  Cf.  Dion.  Hal.  i,  12,  73.)  This  is  his  main 
story ;  he  adds  some  other  points.  The  Sikel  migration  happened 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  beginnings  of  Greek  settle- 
ment in  Sicily  (rn;  iyyifs  rpiaK6<na  irpW  "EXXtpnis  cV  SuecXiav  €\$€ip). 
The  story  was  that  the  Sikels  crossed  the  strait  on  rafts.  But  he 
thinks  that  ships  or  boats  must  have  been  used  as  well ;  ^s  fJp 
tUhs  Kcu  Xcycrat,  cVi  <r;(cdM0ir,  TrjpfiO'apTts  t6¥  irop$fjL6v  Korioirros  tov  dv€fuVf 
rdxa  hf  dc  xal  oXXo);  ir»i  tairXiva-avrti,  Here  the  date  and  the 
mode  of  passage  are  traditional ;  the  continued  presence  of  Sikels 
in  Italy  is  tradition  conflrmed  by  observation.  But  the  supposed 
necessity  of  an  epdn^/mos  for  everything  affected  Thucydides  him- 
self. One  remark  of  his  therefore  needs  no  great  attention,  that 
namely  where  he  says  that  Italy  was  so  called  from  Italos  King  of 
the  Sikels.  We  take  far  more  kindly  to  the  vUulus  which  we  heard 
of  in  another  story.     See  above,  p.  461. 

Dionysios  is  the  writer  who  has  most  to  tell  us  about  Sikels. 
He  quotes  (i.  22)  the  versions  of  three  ancient  writers,  Hellanikos, 
Antiochos,  and  Philistos.  Whether  Thucydides  copied  Antiochos 
or  not,  both  he  and  Hellanikos  are  older  than  Thucydides,  and 
Antiochos  and  Philistos  are  both  Syracusans.  All  agree  with 
Thucydides  in  making  the  Sikels  come  out  of  Italy  into  Sicily; 
but  Dionysios  does  not  tell  us  whence  he  got  his  strong  con- 
viction as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Sikels  in  Italy.  In  the  solemn 
opening  of  his  Roman  History  (i.  9  ;  cf.  George  Synkellos,  i.  365), 
he  tells  us  that  the  Sikels  were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  the 
site  of  Rome,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Aborigines ; 

rifP  riy(fjL6va  yijs  Kcu  6aKd<rcrrjs  dndaijs  iroXir,  ^p  vvv  KoroiKovai  'Pttfuubi, 
naKcuoTOTOi  t&v  funfjfioytvonivmv  Xeyovacu  Koraax^i*^  pdp^poi  ScmAoI,  Z$mg 
avBiytVfs,     ra  dt  irp6  roirroov,  oSff  o>g  learccxcro  irp6s  iripaVy  ovff  &s  ttprifiot 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  one  could  admit  this.  Dionysios  has 
much  more  to  say  about  the  Sikels  in  Italy,    And  in  any  case 
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what  he  Bays  has  its  value,  as  connecting  the  Sikels  with  central 
Italy.  Of  this  we  shall 'come  across  some  other  notices.  In  the 
long  story  of  wars  and  migrations  that  follows,  Dionysios  shows 
more  knowledge  than  is  good  for  either  himself  or  his  readers* 
But  he  preserves  some  valuable  notices.  We  do  not  greatly  care 
for  stories  of  the  Sikels  being  driven  out  by  Pelasgians  and  Abori- 
gines; but  it  is  precious  to  hear  (i.  i6)  that  at  Tibur  there  was 
something  answering  to  a  Welshry  or  Irishry,  or  to  the  Wendisches 
2>or/ that  I  remember  far  west  of  Elbe,  either  at  Brunswick  or 
Paderbom ;  h-i  koL  «ls  T6d«  XP^^'*'^  fitpos  n  lijs  ir6K€»s  owofwCtrta 
SucfXuoi/.  So  we  are  thankftil  for  the  inscription  (i.  19),  whether 
genuine  or  not,  and  whoever  Lucius  Mamius,  who  said  that  he  had 
read  it,  may  have  been,  which  tells  us  how  the  Pelasgians  had  an 
answer  at  Dodona ; 

OTc/xcrc  fiat6fi€voi  ISuccXair  Xarofvlaaf  aUu^, 

This  makes  one  think  of  Virgirs  (^En.  viii,  339) 

"Turn  mftiiiis  AusonU  et  gentes  yenere  Sicansd; 
SsBpius  et  nomen  posuit  Satamia  tellus.** 

And  we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  Dionysios  had  lighted  on  the 
passage  of  Kratds,  quoted  by  Johannes  Lydus  (De  Mensibus,  iv. 
48)  ;  6  fii  Kpdnjr  r6if  Kp6pop  ^i/al  SixcXuu  /cat  'iroKias  Koi  rot;  irkti(rTov 
fjjpovf  r^r  Aifivrji  fiaaikfva-tu.  To  be  sure  he  reigned  dmfp&s,  which 
was  a  pity;  still  it  is  pleasant  to  find  so  early  a  precedent  for  the 
style  and  the  dominion  of  King  Roger. 

In  the  end  the  Sikels  are,  by  Dionysios  (1.  22)  as  well  as  by 
Thucydides,  duly  carried  across  the  strait  on  their  rafts  (di^fcX- 
B6vT(s  dira<rcaf  *IraXtav  rfjp  Kormf  iir€idff  iraprax^Btp  dfnjKaCvovTo,  <rvp  XP^*^ 
KaTaaK(vaaafi€Poi  ax^^^  «rl  t^  iropBfi^  col  <f>vXd(aPTts  KortStrra  rov  povvy 
ittrh  Tijs  'iroXia;  dUfifjamf  (v\  t^v  tyyurra  i^ctok).  There  they  find  the 
Sikans,  as  already  described  (see  above,  p.  476) ;  only  there  must 
be  some  mistake  when  the  Sikels  are  said  to  have  settled  first  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island  (r^  yJh  np&T09  €v  roU  itnrfpiois  ptpta-iv 
fiaj<rav,  IWccra  kcu  oXXi;  iroXXaxff)* 

T6  fxiu  olv  SixcXtff^v  y€voi  ovras  c^cXiircv  'iraXuiv  is  the  formula  with 
which  Dionysios  winds  up  his  story. 

According  to  Hellanikos,  as  quoted  by  Dionysios  (i.  22),  there 
were  two  migrations  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  The  first  was  that  of 
the  Elymians,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  (Enotrians  (tAi^  fuu 
vp6rtftov  [crroXov]  'EX^fia>v,  ovs  0i;<r4v  vnh  Olvt^rptov  t^avaar^vai).     Of 
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them  we  shall  speak  presently.  Five  years  later,  in  the  third 
generation  before  the  war  of  Troy,  in  the'  six  and  twentieth  year 
of  Alkyon^  as  priestess  of  H^ra  at  Argos,  lapygians,  fleeing  from 
the  Ausonians,  crossed  into  Sicily  under  their  king  Sikelos,  who 
gave  his  name  both  to  his  people  and  to  the  island.  Antiochos 
gave  no  date ;  he  made  the  Sikels  be  driven  out  by  (Enotrlans 
and  Opicans,  and  he  seemingly  carried  them  over  under  a  king 
Sikelos.  That  is,  if,  in  the  words  fitaaOtvrai  vtt6  rt  Olvwrpiow  ical 
'OfTticwy  arpariiv  ^ytfiAva  Ttjf  atroucias  irouj<rafi4vovs,  for  arpar&v  we 
read  SneeXoi/.  Brunet  de  Presle  (67)  prudently  declines  to  invent 
a  leader  Strat6n  out  of  a  correction  2r^«>va.  According  to  Philis- 
tos,  the  migration  happened  eighty  years  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
The  settlers  were  Ligurians ;  tOvos  dc  t6  duofOfua-Biv  c(  ^Irakias  oiht 
SuccXttv,  oCrt  A{Kr6v»Vy  o0rf  *£Xv/ia>v,  dWh  Acyvwv,  Syovros  SticcXov. 
Here  the  words  odrt  2iiccX«v  are  not  meant  to  deny  that  those  who 
crossed  were  the  people  afterwards  known  as  SuecXoi,  but  to  affirm 
that  they  were  Ligurians  who  took  the  name  of  SmcXo/  from  their 
king  Sikelos,  son  of  Italos  (ro^r  dv3p»n€V9  M  rovrov  duvoorcvovros 
oyoftaaBrjvai  SurcXous).  They  were  driven  out  by  Umbrians  and 
Pelasgians.  From  other  places  in  Dionysios  (i.  12,  73)  it  appears 
that  Antiochos  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about  the  Sikels  and 
about  Sikelos,  on  which  Thuoydides  in  any  case  did  not  enter. 
Italos  was  king  of  the  CEnotrians,  who  from  him  were  called 
'iraXot.  He  was  succeeded  by  Morg^,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Morg^tes.  In  his  day  Sikelos  took  off  a  part  of  the  people  under 
his  own  name  (SuccX^^,  iVif^vmOus  M6pyrjTif  Iduiv  irpdrrtiv  apxr^v,  ^^ 
<my<r€  t6  t^B^os).  Dionysios  adds  ;  ini^ipu  ['Awtoxor]  tovtL  om»g 
dc  SuccXei  fcai  MSfyyrjTtf  /ye'yoiro  xal  'iroXifrcr,  i6vT€9  Oumrpoi,  Who 
Sikelos  was  appears  from  another  quotation  from  Antiochos  (i. 
73);  dtr^p  d<l>iK€To  €K  'P^fifit  0vydr'  SuccX^r  &ofia  a^rr^.  We  must 
remember  that  Antiochos  assigned  a  very  early  date  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Home,  and  gave  to  King  Merges  a  dominion  over  all  that 
he  counted  for  Italy.  So  it  appears  from  a  passage  quoted  by 
George  Synkellos  (i.  364,  ed.  Bonn) ;  ^Avrioxos  6  2vpaK6ato9  leal  irp6 
Tpaiuc&v  (jutfal  ttju  *P»fi^v  fHTiirBai,  /Sao-cXcvoyroff  Mopyrfros  *IraXinff  car6 
TdpavTos  dxpi  Hoa-adt^vtas,  pxTh  top  vp&TOp  Xryofteyov  *IraXoy  Pcurik€a 
KaTaytyrjpaK6Ta.  All  this,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  falls  in  with,  and 
most  likely  suggested,  Dionysios'  own  account  of  Sikels  occupying 
the  site  of  Rome.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (De  Thematibus,  ii. 
vol.  iii.  p.  58,  Bonn)  has  a  long  extract  from  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
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which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  printed  text.  The  ti'eatise  of 
Hellanikos  on  the  Priestesses  of  H^ra  is  quoted  for  the  change 
from  lucapia  into  SueeX/a.  Sikelos,  King  of  the  Ausones,  driven 
out  of  Italy  by  lapygians,  leads  his  people  into  Sikania,  where 
they  settle  near  iEtna,  and  gi-adually  spread  over  the  whole  island. 
Constantine  then  quotes  the  geographer  Menippos,  whose  account 
seems  abiidged  from  Thucydides,  or  possibly  from  Antiochos.  He 
winds  up  with  a  statement,  where  found  he  does  not  say,  asserting 
the  Ligurian  origin  of  the  Sikels  ;  t&v  vrf<nmT&p  el  ftiv  i3ay€V€is 
itakai  Aiyvptt  c(  *lTakias  SuccXol  Xtyoirrai,  ol  dc  tnrfXx/dfS  ^EXXiypcr  ct<r» 

Silius  (xiv.  37)  follows  Philistos ; 

"Post  Ligumm  pnbes,  Siculo  duotore,  novavit 
Posaemis  bello  mntata  yocabula  regnis." 

But  he  goes  on,  in  defiance  of  Herodotus,  to  put  the  coming  of 
Minos  in  the  time  of  the  Sikels.     He  tells  the  story  (see  p.  113) 

and  adds ; 

"Fesso  Minola  turba 
Bellandi  studio  SicuHs  snbsedit  in  oriB." 

None  of  these  accounts  are  anything  like  so  clear  as  that  of 
Thucydides.  He  sticks  to  tradition  and  observation,  whether  his 
own  or  that  of  any  earlier  writer;  they  go  off  into  guess-work. 
Indeed,  compared  with  their  stories,  his  Italos  king  of  Sikels 
becomes  in  a  manner  historical  His  description  expresses  the 
£act  that  the  name  Sikd  did  not  come  into  being  at  the  time  of 
the  crossing,  but  that  it  was  already  the  established  name  of  the 
nation.  With  the  Elymians  of  Hellanikos  we  are  not  concerned 
just  now;  and  the  statement  of  Philistos  that  the  Sikels  were 
Ligurians  is  very  strange.  But  the  mention  of  Umbrians  and 
Pelasgians — whatever  meaning  we  attach  to  the  latter  word — is  of 
some  importance.  It  again  helps  us  to  can^  the  people  who 
crossed  into  Sicily  back  into  central  Italy.  As  for  the  dates,  the 
reference  of  Hellanikos  to  the  years  of  the  Argeian  priestess 
shows  us  how  this  kind  of  chronology  was  put  together.  And  we 
may  well  believe  that  events  were  thus  noted  in  a  rough  way  as 
soon  as  letters  were  used  at  all,  long  before  anybody  began  to 
write  even  such  prose  as  that  of  Hekataios.  About  the  date  given 
by  Thucydides  I  have  said  something  in  the  text;  see  p.  128. 

Diodoros  (v.  6)  corrects  the  odd  geography  which   made  the 
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Sikels  settle  in  the  west  part  of  the  island,  and  also  the  odd,  jet 
more  intelligible,  chronology  which  makes  the  Sikans  recent  set- 
tlers at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Sikels.  The  Sikans  are 
frightened  by  the  outpourings  of  iEtna ;  they  leave  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  and  withdraw  westward  (rh  fi§v  vp6s  €<o  Kfickt^Uva 
Trj£  ZiKcX/ar  c^'Xin-oy,  c/r  di  to  vp6s  tvafihs  ptvovra  fter^aup).  Many 
generations  later  the  Sikels  come  from  Italy  in  a  body  and  occupy 
the  forsaken  land  (^roXXcur  y€P€ais  vtrrtpov  €k  tjjs  *lTaKias  r6  r&v  2uce\i»p 
nBvos  nav^rjful  vepauoOiv  tls  rljv  SuccXcoy  rrjv  vn6  rav  Sucoy&v  €KK€i(fiB€i(Ta¥ 
X^pov  KctTtpicrja-av),  The  word  naydrjful  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
statement  of  Thucydides  about  Sikels  in  Italy.  No  doubt  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  passed  over.  The  Sikels  in  Italy  were 
a  small  survival  even  in  Thucydides'  time  ;  by  Diod6ros'  time  the 
name  was  forgotten  in  Italy,  but  was  remembered  in  Sicily.  The 
Sikels,  having  thus  entered,  kept  constantly  advancing  against 
the  Sikans,  till  at  last  their  boundaries  were  settled  by  treaty 
(del  T§  ffkiopf^  irpofiaiv6vTtt>v  tS>v  SMCcX^y  Koi  t^v  ofiopov  iropBovvrtav^ 
tytpovTo  irSk€fAOi  frXcoi^dicir  avrois  irp6s  rovs  ^tKovovs,  tas  awBriKas 
voiTf(rdfA€voi  (rv/i<l>tiivovs  Spovs  tBtvro  r^  x<»pai).  He  then  goes  on  with 
a  very  important  passage  about  the  process  by  which  the  Sikels 
were  hellenized,  of  which  we  may  speak  elsewhere. 

All  this  is  sound  tradition  enough.  But  a  little  way  on  (v.  8, 9), 
Diod6ros  brings  in,  clearly  from  some  other  source,  a  number  of 
tales  which  must  be  sheer  inventions.  Aiolos  is  now  quartered 
in  the  isles  of  H^phaistos,  and  kingdoms  have  to  be  found  for  his 
six  sons.  Astyochos  keeps  Lipara.  lokastos  reigns  in  the  oldest 
Italy  (r^y  ficv  'iroX^ay  diTc^dfifvoF,  c/Soo-rXcvcrc  tijs  irapaktas  p*XP^  ^^^ 
Mth  t6  'Priyiov  rSnav).  Fheraim6n  and  Androkl^s  hold  a  great 
dominion  in  Sicily,  from  the  strait  to  Lilybaion  {^^vvdarfvtrcw  rrj^ 
SuceXiar  mr6  rov  wopOfiov  ^c^pc  t&v  Kara  t6  AiXv/Soiov  T6rr6iv),  He  then 
goes  on  to  explain  how  they  and  their  brothers  came  to  reign 
in  Sicily.  The  Sikels  in  the  east  part  of  the  island  and  the 
Sikans  in  the  west  were  always  disputing  (ravnyy  ^  rrjs  x^P^^  ^^  M^" 
irp^r  eitt)  KtKXifieva  fAfprf  KavfipKOvv  SticeXo),  rck  be  irpbs  bvapas  Siieayoi.  ravra 
bi  TO,  tBinj  frpbs  ^fXXi^Xa  bif<f>€povTo).  But  both  accept  the  rule  of  the 
Aiolids,  on  account  of  their  own  virtues  and  those  of  their 
father.  So  Xouthos  reigns  in  the  parts  of  Leontinoi,  which 
from  him  were  called  Xouthia.  Agathyrnos  founds  Agathymum. 
The  Aiolid  dynasty  reigns  for  many  generations  with  great  glory ; 
then  it  becomes  extinct.     Then  the  Sikels  seemingly  founded  an 
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tLristocracy  in  the  strictest  sense — toU  dptarois  r&v  op^p&v  rks  ^ytfxovias 
€P9X€lpiCov.  The  Sikans  were  divided  by  dynastic  wars  among 
themselves  {mpl  rfjs  dvyoorc/as  tia(^p6iiwoi  np6f  dkXtjkovfy  (iroXcfiovv 
rirt  iroXXovr  xP^*^^^)-  Then  the  story  stops,  and  Diod6ros  go^s  on 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Enidian  settlement  in  Lipara.  One  can 
hardly  have  a  better  example  of  the  difference  in  value  of  the 
witness  of  Diodoros  in  different  places,  according  to  the  writer 
whom  he  follows,  however  dangerous  it  may  sometimes  be  to  rule 
who  that  writer  is.  From  very  good  tradition  we  have  wandered 
into  the  weakest  kind  of  legends  of  en-^ow/ioi. 

Eustathios,  at  his  time  of  day,  had  two  forms  of  error  to  grapple 
with.  By  his  time  Sictdi^  and  2ik€\oI  too,  had  come  to  mean  any- 
body living  in  Sicily,  Qreeks,  Saracens,  Normans,  anything  else. 
He  finds  it  needful  therefore  (Odyss.  xx.  383)  first  of  all  to 
explain  the  difference  between  SuecXoi  and  SuccXuorac,  as  between 
'iraXoi  and  'IroXu^rui,  forms  distinguishing  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
for  which  he  quotes  MlixiB  Bionysius,  the  descendant,  as  some  say, 
of  him  of  Halikamassos.     He  further  adds, 

lOTcoy  dc  Sri  ol  SiiccXol  Ka\  2ucavo\  doKovat  XeytaBai,  eirii  Koi  'Hp6fioTos 
2iKctviav  €oiK€  r^y  pvp  luctXlcof  X/yctv.  Ai6liwpos  fuvroi  bta(fiop^p  tovtwp 
old€v,  €P  ois  Xryci  n(p\  Sucoywy  fcol  2ik(\&v, 

The  existence  of  Sikels  as  a  people  of  Latium  is  witnessed  by 
several  Latin  writers.  This  brings  us  within  the  range  of  Sir  George 
Lewis'  Inquiry,  who  has  gathered  together  (Credibility  of  the  Early 
Roman  History,  i.  272)  pretty  well  all  that  can  be  found  about  the 
matter.  His  object  of  course  was  only  to  come  to  negative  conclu- 
sions. So  to  do  might  save  some  trouble ;  but  one  can  hardly  bring 
oneself  to  it.  Varro,  in  a  passage  (LL.  v.  loi)  which  I  shall  have 
to  quote  soon,  accounts  for  the  likeness  between  Latin  and  Sicilian 
words ;  *'  a  Koma  quod  orti  Siculi,  ut  annales  veteres  nostri  dicunt.'' 
This  seems  to  imply  that  Roman  writers  had  found  or  adopted  a 
story  something  like  that  which  Dionysios  quotes  from  Antiochos. 
Virgil,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  "  Sicani  "  rather  than  "  Siculi " 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  but  we  cannot  feel  quite 
certain  (see  above,  p.  477)  how  fer  he  distinguished  the  two 
names.  We  distinctly  see  Sikels  on  the  very  oldest  Rome, 
when  Festus  (321)  tells  us  how  "Sacrani  appellati  sunt  Reate 
orti,  qui  ex  Septimontio  Ligures  Siculosque  exegerunt."  These 
Sacrani  from  Reate  must  be  Sabines;   and  this  driving  out  of 
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Sikelfl  by  Sabines  is  really  the  same  story  as  that  which  Servius 
yet  again  (ad  iEn.  viii.  638)  quotes  in  a  much  wilder  shape; 
"  Sabini  a  LacedaBmoniis  originem  ducuiit,  ut  Hyginus  ait  de 
OrigiDe  Urbium  Italicarum,  a  Sabo,  qui  de  Perside  Lacedaemonios 
transiens  ad  Italiam  venit,  et  expulsis  Siculis,  tenuit  loca  qusB 
Sabini  habent."  Pliny  (N.  H.  iiL  10)  reckons  "  Pelasgi,  Oenotrii, 
Itali,  Morgetes,  Siculi,  Orsecias  maxime  populi,"  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy;  it  will  be  remembered  that  is  the 
Sicani  (see  above,  p.  477)  whom  he  places  on  the  Alban  mount. 
And,  to  go  back  to  Dionysios,  besides  his  general  description  of  the 
Sikel  migration,  he  often  speaks  of  particular  Latin  and  other 
Italian  towns  as  having  formerly  been  Sikel,  as  Agylla,  Pisa, 
Falerii,  Fescennium,  Caeniua,  Crustumerium  (i.  21,  ii.  35).  At  this 
last  town  we  meet  (Serv.  ad  Mn.  vii.  631)  our  friend  Sikelos  in 
the  strangest  shape  of  all ;  **  Cassius  Hemina  tradidit,  Siculum 
quendam,  nomine  uxoris  sum  Clytemnestrse  condidisse  Clytemes- 
trum,  mox  corrupto  nomine  Crustumerium  dictum." 

Solinus  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Sikels.  In  Sicily 
itself  (v.  8)  he  has  nothing  special,  except  a  more  exalted  father 
for  their  €ir»wfios ;  '*  Sicanias  diu  ante  Trojana  bella  Slcanus  rex 
nomen  dedit,  advectus  cum  amplissima  Hiberorum  manu;  post 
Siculus  Neptuni  filius."  But  of  Siculian  Italy  he  has  several  curious 
notices.  Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  (ii.  3)  are  ''  Abori- 
gines Aurunci,  Pelasgi,  Arcades,  Siculi."  Then  the  three  grand- 
sons of  Amphiaraof),  Tiburtus,  Cora,  Catillus,  find  Tibur  on  this 
wise  (ii.  8) ;  **  Depulsis  ex  oppido  Siciliae  veteribus  Sicanis  a 
nomine  Tiburti  fratris  natu  maximi  urbem  vocaverunt."  This  is 
not  easy  to  understand,  unless  Tibur  was  once  called  ''  Sicilia  "  and 
was  occupied  by  Sikans,  a  people  of  whom  he  seems  not  to  speak 
elsewhere.  But  in  ii.  10,  Ancona  is  founded  by  *^  Siculi  '*  (a  con- 
fusion, one  may  suppose,  with  its  real  foundation  by  Dionysios), 
Gabii,  "a  Galatio  et  Bio  Siculis  fratribus"  (c£  the  parentage 
of  Galas  in  p.  1 90),  and  Aricia  "  ab  Archilocho  Siculo."  In  xxvii. 
8, "  Clypeam  civitatem  Siculi  extruunt,  et  Aspida  primum  nominant, 
Veneriam  etiam  in  quam  Veneris  Erycinse  religiones  transtulerunt" 
This  seems  oddly  made  up  of  the  building  of  Clypea  or  Aspis  by 
AgathoklSs  and  the  presence  of  the  rites  of  Ashtoreth  both  on 
Eryx  and  at  Sicca  Veneria  (perhaps  Succoth  Benoth). 

From  central  Italy  we  must  suppose  that  the  Sikels  pressed 
southwards  into  the  special  Italy,  the  modem  Calabria.     There  it 
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must  have  been  that  the  remnant  still  dwelled  in  the  days  of 
Thucydides.  Their  presence  was  remembered  long  after,  as  appears 
from  the  account  which  Polybios  (xii.  5)  gives  of  their  settle- 
ments. He  not  only  speaks  of  Sikels  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  he  rather  takes  their  presence  for  granted ;  ttaff  hv 
Kaip6v  Tovs  SwcfXovs  €Kffd\oitv  rovs  Koraa-x^^'^s  ^^^  T6nop  tovto¥  lijv 
'IraXiaf.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Sikel  customs  which 
lived  on  at  Lokroi. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  mention,  if  not  of  ZuecXoi,  yet  of  SocA/a,  where 
we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  it.  According  to  Pausanias 
(viii.  II.  12),  there  was  a  hill  so  called,  ff  SiiecXai  \6fpos,  near 
Athens. 

What  then  comes  of  our  evidence  f  The  general  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  Latin  writers  seems  to  be  that  they  prove  very 
little  about  Sikans,  but  that  they  prove  a  great  deal  about  Sikels. 
When  we  come  to  the  name  Sicani  in  a  Latin  writer,  we  never  feel 
quite  sure  whether  it  is  used  with  any  definite  meaning,  or  whether 
it  is,  as  to  a  Latin  writer  it  would  naturally  seem,  a  mere  aliiu  for 
Siculi,  Many  of  the  Latin  passages  may  be  taken  as  asserting  the 
distinction ;  but  most  of  them  may  also  be  taken  the  other  way. 
It  is  on  the  distinct  witness  of  the  Greek  writers,  with  Thucydides 
at  their  head,  that  I  venture,  in  opposition  to  Forbiger,  Schwegler 
(''die  Uuterscheidung  der  Sicaner  und  Siculer  als  verschiedne 
Yolker  ist  sicher  grundlos ; *'  KG.  i.  203),  and  Holm,  to  look  on 
Sticavot  and  SticcXoi  as  distinct  nations,  belonging  to  distinct  races. 
But  if  we  are  driven  to  know  so  much  better  than  Thucydides 
about  a  matter  on  which  Thucydides  could  use  his  own  eyes  and 
ears,  all  that  is  proved  is  that  there  were  two  migrations  from  Italy 
into  Sicily,  that  the  Sikans  were  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Sikels. 
For  surely,  if  we  are  to  make  Sikans  and  Sikels  the  same,  it  must 
be  by  making  the  Sikans  Sikels,  that  is  Italians,  not  by 
making  the  Sikels  Sikans,  that  is  Iberians.  (See  Busolt,  i.  235, 
who  has  arguments  both  ways.)  For  the  evidence,  Greek  and 
Latin,  to  show  that  the  Sikels  were  an  Italian  people  settled 
in  Sicily  seems  overwhelming.  It  was  the  universal  tradition  of 
Sikels,  Greeks,  and  Latins.  And  to  establish  the  Italian  character 
of  the  Sikels  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  to  establish  the  non- 
Italian  character  of  the  Sikans.  I  believe  the  evidence  is  distinctly 
in  favour  of  this  last  belief;  but  if  the  Sikans  can  be  proved  to  be 
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Italian  as  well  as  the  Sikels,  the  general  course  of  Sicilian  history 
will  not  be  upset  thereby. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Sikans  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  word, 
other  than  proper  names,  has  been  preserved.  The  language  of  the 
Sikels,  I  do  not  scruple  to  say,  was  Latin,  or  something  which  did 
not  differ  more  widely  from  Latin  than  one  dialect  of  Oreek  dif- 
fered from  another.  The  difficulty  sometimes  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween strictly  Sikel  and  Sikeliot  words  (see  Brunet  de  Presle,  570). 
Many  of  the  words  come  from  Athdnaios,  and  many  from  the 
dictionary-makers.  In  their  days  the  difference  between  SucfXoc 
and  liK€\iaTM  was  practically  forgotten.  If  they  quote  a  word  as 
SiicfXticov,  it  may  mean  only  that  it  was  used  in  the  Sicilian  dialect 
of  Greek,  at  Agyrium  no  less  than  at  Syracuse.  But  we  must  not 
forget  the  strong  likelihood  that  a  word  peculiar  to  the  Greek  of 
Sicily  would  be  of  Sikel  origin.  It  is  easy  to  find  words  which 
are  distinctly  said  to  be  Sikel,  and  also  words  which  can  have  got 
into  Sicilian  Greek  only  from  the  Sikels.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
text  (see  p.  1 25)  of  one  specially  clear  case,  how  Sikels  and  Opicans 
alike  called  a  river  Gelas  from  its  cold  waters.  Yarro  too  (LL. 
V.  1 01)  has  a  memorable  passage  which  shows  that  the  hare  was 
known  in  Sicily  by  its  common  Latin  name ;  "  Lepus,  quod  Siculi 
quidam  Grseci  dicunt  Xvnopiv!*  This  last  bit  of  language  is  indeed 
attributed  not  to  Sikels  but  to  Sicilian  Greeks ;  but  Sicilian  Greeks 
could  have  learned  the  name  Xciropiv  only  from  Sikels,  and  in  Yarro'i 
day  the  descendants  of  SucfXot  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  2ue€Xc»rai 
counted  as  **  Siculi  Grseci."  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
Greeks  did  not  get  the  word  from  Sikels  in  Italy  rather  than  in 
Sicily.  For  one  is  tempted  to  connect  the  use  of  a  Latin  name  for 
the  hare  with  the  odd  statement  preserved  by  Pollux  (v*  75) 
about  the  lack  of  hares  in  Sicily  up  to  the  time  of  Anaxilas  of 
Rhdgion.  It  is  no  less  clear  when  Varro  (v.  120)  gives  us  another 
Latin  word  as  Sikel ;  "  Ubi  pultem  aut  jurulenti  quid  ponebant 
a  capiendo  catinum  nominarunt,  nisi  quod  Siculi  dicunt  mivop  ubi 
assa  ponebant."  Then  there  is  the  great  case  of  the  Sikel  weights, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  large  (see  Appendix  VII). 
Julius  Pollux  again  (ii.  141)  gives  us  a  Dorian  word  from  Sicily, 
which  is  clearly  Latin ;  Koi  kv^itov'  €iiroi£  Ai',  &f  'IjnroKparris,  doieci  y 
f Zmu  AtapiKbp  ToUwoisa  tw  cV  SuceXii^  Aa>piefi>i'y  oBtP  *EnixapfiOf  Koi  t6  waUw 

T^  oyKStvi  KvPiTiCtiP  X*yci.     So  Epicharmos  is  quoted  also  by  Ph6tio8 
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(Lex.  183.  6);  Kvfifimp*  *Io>v($,  t6  Sxpov  rod  ayK&vof  ourcis  *EjrlxapfiO£ 
(Lorenz,  Epich.  284).  Here  the  Latin  is  perfectly  plain.  So  it  is 
when  Pollux  quotes,  also  from  Epicharmos,  irardviov  fj  nardva  in  the 
sense  of  dish.  But  when  we  read,  ravra  Si  (ri  <rcro/3oXia,  rh  nvpS>v 
rafiuia)  poyovs  Si/trXtc^rai  avofAa{fiVf  lau  tfari  ro^yofia  cv  *Efrixopftov  Bov* 
atpidi,  we  can  only  say  that  the  word  has  a  Latin  sound,  hut  that 
we  cannot  find  any  certain  Latin  kindred  for  it.  The  word  fivKkos, 
discussed  at  some  length  hy  Ehert  {2iK(\i&Vy  33),  with  ohvious 
reference  to  Horace  and  to  Theokritos  (iv.  38),  belongs  to  a  class 
in  which  both  very  old  and  very  new  forms  are  likely  to  be 
found. 

Lastly,  we  hear  of  a  Latin  word  which  got  into  Sicilian  Greek, 
not  from  Sikels,  but  from  Messapians.     Ath^naios  (iii.  76)  says  ; 

nav6s,  SpTOij  Mcacrasriot.  K<ii  r^v  irXrj<rfiovrjv  naifiav  Koi  trdvia  rck  irXi}- 
(Tfiia,  BXeuaos  iv  Mftrorplpq,  Koi  ActvoXoj^or  cV  Tfj\4<f>ij^  'VufBtnv  T€  iv  *Afi^*- 
rpvtavt,    Koi  'P«/uiai<M  dc  irava  rhv  Sprov  /coXovcri. 

Of  these  poets,  Deinolochoe  and  Rhinthdn  belonged  either  to 
Sicily  or  to  South  Italy ;  Blsesus,  with  his  Italian  name,  was  in 
the  more  remarkable  position  of  an  Italian  writing  in  Greek.  We 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  Messapian  would  be  something 
quite  different  from  Sikel ;  but  either  way  we  get  an  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  native  words  passed  into  colonial  Greek. 

We  have  other  words,  either  quoted  directly  as  Sikel  or  as 
Sikeliot  and  therefore  likely  to  be  Sikel,  for  which  we  cannot  at 
once  point  to  a  Latin  cognate.  We  must  begin  with  the  one 
Sikel  word  which  is  handed  down  to  us  by  Thucydides  himself; 
t6  dc  dpiirapov  ol  2ticcXol  (oyicXop  KoKovai,  He  of  course  by  2i«cX<H 
means  SucfXo/.  The  oldest  coins  show  that  dayickov  would  be  the 
truer  form,  and  some  (see  Holm,  i.  390)  connect  this  with  two 
entries  in  H^sychios ;  ayKoKls*  dxOos,  kqI  bphravov  Max€d<$v€f,  and 
again  (col.  365)  boKoKov  bpiirovov.  It  would  be  pleasant,  but  a  little 
dangerous,  to  coin  a  word  doyicXov  out  of  duxoXov  and  ay«caX/f ;  but 
can  we  leap  from  Sikel  to  Macedonian)  Strabo  (vi.  a.  3)  gives 
CayKKiov  the  general  sense  of  <rKoKi6v,  But  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum  quotes  Kallimachos  as  using  it  in  the  sense  of  hparavov 
(K€KpvnT€u,  yvv^  (ayicKov  vnoxBovlrf),  It  is  another  matter  with  later 
writers.  Thus  Ath^naios  (ix.  65)  tells  us  that  iSschylus  used 
many  words  which  were  Sikel  or  Sikeliot,  or  at  any  rate  used  by 
ci  irtpl  lijy  ZoccX/ay  KaToiKovtfT€9.  He  adds,  ^i  dc  AltTxvkos  btarpHrag 
CF  2iK(\l^   voKkats   nixp^M  if>oi>pals  2uc€\iKais  ohtiv  Bavpaar6y»      The 
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example  that  he  gives  is  o(7xrda>por  as  the  name  of  the  wild  boar, 
which  was  also  uEed  by  the  comic  poet  Skldrias  of  Taras.  Again 
(xY.  a),  he  speaks  of  the  Korrafios  as  a  Sicilian  invention  (7  r»v 
ffOTT<ij9fi>v  naibih  2iK€\iicff  ttrriv  cvpc<rtr,  ravnyy  vp&rov  €vp6vr»v  StJCcXtty. 
He  then  quotes  Kritias  for  two  lines ; 

hv  OKOvby  l«  Xardfeof  r6£a  /eaBnTTd/uBa, 

He  adds  that  Dikaiarchos  rrjv  Xarayrj^  <j>fjaw  €lvai  SoccXiic^v  Svofui* 
Xarayt}  f  ((tti  rb  vir6X€itr6fi€vov  air6  rov  €Kno6€VTog  irorrfpiov  vyp6if.  In 
all  this  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  directly  helps  us.  We  cannot  be 
sure  whether  by  2iKt\iK6v,  or  even  by  2iK€\oi,  Athfinaios  really  meant 
Sikels.  There  is  only  the  likelihood  that  a  Sikeliot  word  would  be 
SikeL 

Besides  Sikel  words  we  have  also  traces  of  a  Sikel  grammatical 
form  making  its  way  into  Greek.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (under 
*AfiaKaivov)  remarks  that  Sikel  gentile  names  had  the  ending  -hoi, 
which  is  clearly  Latin.  SoccXcav  dc  fuiipd  ns  cWi*  r6  iOwebv  'AfioKounvos, 
m  ^AKpayavrivoff  t  ovk  Safi€t  1ik€\&p,  MtTanovrlpw,  Aiopripos^  Bpcirc- 
irivoff  TapavTiPos,  *Appijrhos  [he  means  the  Etruscan  city],  'Aaamptpos, 
*EpvKipos.  Under  the  head  ^A(r<y»pu»v  he  also  adds  *Pi7yiP0f.  One 
need  not  say  that  some  of  these  places  are  Greek ;  but  Sikel  or 
other  Italian  influence  may  have  affected  the  names. 

Another  question  arises,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  for 
Sikels  anywhere  else  besides  Italy  and  Sicily.  Some  have  found 
them  on  the  coast  of  Epeiros,  which  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Not 
a  few  local  names  are  common  to  both  sides  of  that  part  of  Hadria; 
but  we  must  remember  that  Sikels  are  not,  like  Ch6nes  or 
Chaones,  a  special  people  of  Southern  Italy.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  any  nearer  kindred  between  Sikels  and  Epeirots  than 
whatever  kindred  we  conceive  to  exist  between  Italians  and 
Greeks.  The  notion  of  Sikels  in  Epeiros  seems  to  come  from  the 
Scholiast  on  the  Odyssey,  xviii.  85.  The  suitors  there  (and  again 
in  116,  cf.  xxi.  308)  threaten  to  send  him  to  Epeiros,  to  King 
Echetos,  destroyer  of  all  mortals,  who  will  mutilate  him ; 

c{;  'Ex<TOK  fiaatkfja,  fipor&r  IhjXifiora  wAyrom. 

This  has  been  not  unnaturally  taken  for  another  form  of  the  threat 
in  XX.  383  (see  p.  126)  to  send  him  to  the  Sikels.    Hence  might 
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seem  to  come  the  inference  of  the  Scholiast  on  the  former  passage  ; 
"Extros  ^v  fuv  vl6g  Bovx*tov,  a<f>  o^  /tal  cV  SuccXif  irSkts  'Qovxtros  KoXcirai. 
2uccX«v  dc  TvfMOfvoi  Xryrroi.  But  this  is  exceedingly  confused. 
BouchetoB  or  Buchaition  or  Boucheta  (the  last  is  the  form  in 
Demosthenes,  Halon.  33)  is  not  in  Sicily  hut  in  The8pr6tia,  and 
the  word  rvpaypog  suggests  that  the  Scholiast  had  not  yet  reached 
the  wholesome  distinction  which  he  draws  at  xx.  383  between 
2uct\ot  and  2ixfX(^ai,  and  that  he  is  thinking  of  Dionysios  and 
Agathokl^s.  Besides  this,  the  two  threats  are  quite  different; 
Odysseus  is  to  be  sent  to  Echetos  to  he  wantonly  tortured, 
seemingly  for  the  amusement  of  Echetos ;  he  is  to  he  sent  to  the 
Sikels  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  business,  to  be  sold  that  the  suitors 
may  pocket  the  price. 

The  same  scholiast  tells  us  a  good  deal  more  about  Echetos' 
cruelties.  So  do  the  other  scholiasts,  who  call  him  King  of  Epeiros, 
and  say  nothing  about  Sikels.  So  Eustathios,  ii.  169.  On  the 
other  passage  Eustathios  (ii.  243)  remarks  on  the  likeness  between 
the  two  threats;  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  IikopoI 
and  2fffcXot,  2iK€\ol  and  IikmXoI,  and  adds,  tUbs  dc  xal  tfAnopiKoifs  rii 
Toiavra  tlvai  rovs  StxcXovr,  tcrcof  di  Ktu  avdpairo^aws.  But  he  hints 
nothing  about  Sikels  in  Epeiros,  or  about  Echetos  as  their  king. 
The  short  reference  to  Echetos  in  Apoll6nios,  iv.  1093,  was  not 
likely  to  tell  us  anything ;  but  his  Scholiast  indirectly  connects 
him  with  Epeiros  ;  cupoficy  dc  r^  fivOov  cV  r^  anypa(l)Ofuv^  Avaimrcv 
*HYrc(/Morov  'Ao-c^cov  Viardk6yf, 

Niebuhr  (Kleine  Schrifien,  ii.  224)  has  a  short  treatise  headed 
**  Die  Sikeler  in  der  Odyssee."  He  says,  **  unter  diesen  Sikelem 
verstand  man  gewiss  durchgehend  mit  Strabo  die  der  Insel.''  But 
did  not  Strabo  (i.  i.  10)  rather  understand  the  Sikels  of  the 
Odyssey  to  be  the  Sikels  of  Italy  1  koH  fufp  Koi  tA  i^f  *lTdKias  &cpa 
oO^  [p  *OfU7pof],  T€iAfatjp  icakS>p  icai  StxcXovr.  Niebuhr  goes  on  to 
maintain  the  Epeirot  view.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  but 
I  do  not  see  the  evidence  for  it. 

We  have  several  times  in  our  extracts  come  across  a  people 
called  MorgStes  and  their  Eling  Morg^s,  whom  we  have  met  in 
close  connexion  with  Italos  and  Sikelos.  The  most  distinct  is 
from  two  passages  of  Strabo,  one  of  them  quoted  by  him  from 
Ephoros  (see  p.  154),  where  SiiccXol  xai  2uoapo\  xal  M6pyriT€s  come 
together.     He  goes  on  to  assign  to  them  the  foundation  of  the 
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Sikel  town  of  Morgantium  or  Morgantina,  of  which  we  shall  ofleir 
hear ;  r^  Mopyavnov  tUht  xm6  r&p  Mopy^a>y  ^KUrBat,  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  has  a  Mopytwiop  or  Mopytvria  in  Italy,  called  dir^  Mopy^»pi 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  any  such  place.  It  is  less  dan- 
gerous to  infer  that  his  *Irakias  is  a  blunder  for  ItxtXlat, 

In  the  other  place  Strabo  (vi.  i.  6)  quotes  Antiochos  for  the 
Morgdtes  and  their  migration,  but  seemingly  not  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Morgantium.  Speaking  of  the  parts  of  Bh^on,  he  says ; 
*AptIoxo£  r6  ndKat6p  awavra  rhp  rinop  tovtop  ooc^aot  SuccXovf  <^fi<r\  xai 
M6pyrjTas'  diapat  d*  tls  r^v  SuccXlav  vartpop,  iic^tiB€PTas  vwb  t&p  Otp»Tp&p, 
^aa\  de  river  ical  t6  MopyopTWP  ivr€v6€P  rfjp  wpooTfyopiop  an6  r&v  Mopyffmp 
fxetv.  We  might  fancy  that  the  Morgfttes  were  inferred  from  Morgan- 
tium; but  in  that  case  we  should  more  likely  have  had  Morg§s  as  the 
direct  founder,  perhaps  without  any  Morg^tes.  Given  the  Morg^tes 
as  a  people,  the  statement  that  Morgantium  was  their  foundation 
might  easily  be  either  a  mere  inference  from  the  name  or  a  bit  of 
real  tradition.  We  may  fancy,  according  to  a  crowd  of  analogies 
in  all  times,  the  Morg§tes  to  have  been  a  kindred  people  with  the 
Sikels,  who  joined  in  their  migration,  but  took  a  secondary  position 
alongside  of  them.  Unless  as  inhabitants  of  Morgantina,  they 
play  no  visible  part  in  the  history  of  Sicily. 

I  cannot  quite  follow  the  treatment  of  Sikans  and  Sikels  by 
E,  Curtius,  Griechische  Geschichte,  i.  358  et  seqq.  He  begins  by 
saying,  ^'Die  eingebornen  Sikuler  waren  desselben  Stammes  wie 
die  Siiditaliker :  man  bezeichnete  daher  Land  und  Yolk  mit 
gleichen  Namen ;  eine  Bezeichnung,  welche  sich  bis  heute  in  der 
Benennung  des  Konigreichs  beider  Sicilien  erhalten  hat."  There 
were  Si/ccXo/  in  Southern  Italy,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  was  Southern 
Italy  ever  called  2uccXta  )  and  what  can  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  have  to  do  with  it  1  At  the  same  time  the  phrase  '*  Two 
Sicilies  "  is  older  than  its  use  as  a  royal  title.  He  is  a  little  dark 
about  the  Sikans ;  *'  Man  glaubte  sie  sogar  als  ein  eingewandertes 
Yolk  afM  Kdtischer  Heimath  ansehen  zu  miissen."  Does  he  mean 
from  Spain,  according  to  the  general  belief — it  would  be  an  odd 
way  of  puttmg  it — or  from  the  Sequana — or  perhaps  the  Sequani 
— in  Gaul  % 

And  why  is  Gela  "  der  Kariscke  Name  des  Flusses"?  A  Phoe- 
nician origin  has  been  found  for  the  name,  as  for  most  other  names 
in  Sicily.     But  how  is  this  plain  bit  of  Latin  Karian  ? 
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Lastly,  since  these  notes  were  written,  there  has  appeared  the 
work  of  Heisterbergk,  quoted  in  the  last  note.  He  goes  very 
minutely  into  many  matters  which  have  to  do  with  Sikans  and 
Sikels  and  with  Elymians  also ;  and  he  comes  to  some  conclusions 
that  are  certainly  strange.  He  is  not  always  easy  to  follow,  as  he 
often  falls  hack  on  the  fashion,  now  happily  dying  out  in  Germany, 
of  writing  sentences  eo  long  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  "  find  the 
verb."  He  professes  not  to  deal  with  ethnology;  but  he  seems 
(64,  65,  70,  94)  fully  to  admit  the  distinction  between  Sikel  and 
Sikan,  though  he  holds  them  (p.  83)  to  be  kindred  races.  The 
Sikans  and  the  land  Sikania  took  their  name  from  a  river  Sikanos ; 
but  that  river  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  Spain,  Gaul,  or  anywhere 
out  of  Sicily.  It  is  no  other  than  the  southern  Himeras.  Sikania 
is  the  country  about  Akragas.  The  Elymians  are  a  greater  people 
than  has  been  commonly  thought.  Sikan  is  simply  the  geographical 
name  of  part  of  them,  that  part  which  did  not  enter  into  any 
special  relation  with  the  Phoenicians.  The  Sikels  are  an  Italian 
people  who  came  into  Sicily  later  than  the  Phoenicians;  the  name 
SieiUi  is  akin  to  secare  and  sectUa  (Varro,  LL.  v,  137).  ZayxXov  is 
not  a  Sikel,  but  a  Greek  word,  connected  with  ayKcikos,  •Ay/cwy,  and  a 
great  deal  more  (cf.  Etym.  Magn.  in  ZayKk6p,  where  dparavop  is  so 
called  as  Coyickov,  t6  \iav  SyKoXou),  The  Sikel  invasion  of  Egypt  is  not 
to  be  believed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  some  points  in  conunon  with  the 
author  of  this  new  theory,  while  other  parts  of  it  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  wild.  I  cannot  undertake  to  go  into  every  detail ;  but  I  may 
mention  some  special  points.  His  view  about  Sikania  will  perhaps 
be  best  treated  in  the  note  devoted  to  K6kalos  and  Kamikos,  and 
that  about  the  relations  between  Sikans  and  Elymians  in  the  note 
devoted  to  the  Elymians.  His  views  about  the  Sikels  come  most 
naturally  here.  I  am  quite  unable  to  follow  his  argument,  which 
is  to  show  that  the  Sikels  came  in  after  the  Phoenicians.  It  is 
very  strange  (p.  72)  in  a  discussion  on  the  seafaring  capacity  of 
the  Sikels,  to  speak  of  them  as  being  in  historical  times  a  purely 
inland  people  (''  die  Thatsache,  dass  die  Siculer  zur  Zeit  der  ersten 
griechischen  Historiker  bereits  von  den  Griechen  gegen  das 
Innere  der  Insel  zuruckgedrangt  waren  und  folglich  damuls  keine 
Schiffe  besassen ").  This  leaves  out  their  possession  of  the  coast 
between  Himera  and  Mylai,  the  colonizing  ground  of  Ducetius  and 
Arch6nid6s,  which  Thucydides  (vi.  2)  careftdly  notices ;  m  xai  wit 
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rh  fUaa  ical  ra  wphs  fioppop  rrjs  vi}iTov  ^xovtri.  It  is  certainly  hard  to 
believe  (p.  77)  that  the  Sikels  deprived  the  Phoenicians  of  their 
eastern  havens  in  Sicily.  He  oddly  (p.  83)  places  Motya  among 
**  Stadte  des  Elymergebiets/'  Bat  one  stops  for  a  moment's  tbonght 
over  one  saying,  ''  Der  siculische  Ortsname  Imachara  erinnert  in 
Stamm  und  Endung  an  das  sicanische  Makara  in  der  Endung  an 
Hyccara,  MazzHra."  One  would  be  glad  if  Imachara  or  anything 
else  could  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  looking  on  Makara  or 
Mazzara  either  as  Semitic.  In  my  view  Sikan  local  names  may 
be  looked  for  anywhere.  He  remarks  further  that  the  Sikel 
ending  in  -Ivot  or  -inua  is  found  beyond  Sikel  territory,  as  at 
Akragas  and  Eryx.  Nothing  surely  would  be  more  likely,  when 
the  Greeks  had  once  adopted  it ;  and  the  Greeks  might  hear  it  on 
Sikel  mouths  even  of  Sikan  or  Elymian  places.  It  b  surely  noi 
needful  to  infer  (p.  88)  that  Thucydides  looked  on  Lilybaion  as  the 
most  southern  point  of  Sicily,  because  he  says  (vi.  2)  that  the 
Sikels  drove  the  Sikans  vp^s  rh  fitcrfipfipufh  kcu  ianipta  cdnrit  [SucfXiOf]. 
Though  the  Sikels,  holding  the  east  coast,  did  actually  hold  the 
most  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and  though  at  Hykkara  the 
Sikans  actually  kept  a  hold  on  the  northern  coast,  yet  on  the  whole 
Sikania  lies  to  the  south  of  Sikdia,  And  it  would  seem  so  still 
more  in  the  old  conception  of  the  island,  iti  which,  though  Lilybaion 
was  not  looked  on  as  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  it  was  looked 
on  as  being  much  less  to  the  north  of  Pachynos  than  it  really  is. 

I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  connexion  between  SicuU 
and  aeeare  was  suggested  long  ago  by  Mommsen  (R.  G.  i.  16), 
followed  by  Lange  (R.  A.  i.  60).  All  such  guesses  are  doubtful 
and  dangerous.  I  will  not  say  that  we  are  not  the  people  of  the 
angd  (not  the  '*  angelica  facies  ")  or  the  seax,  or  that  our  continental 
neighbours  are  not  the  people  of  the  fraruia ;  but  I  would  not 
lightly  say  that  it  is  so.  But  if  we  are  the  folk  of  the  angd^  it 
looks  as  if  we  might  have  something  to  do  with  Zanklft.  Ancus, 
Anxur,  Ancona,  oyicvXoy,  bt-aynvKov  in  High-Dutch  it  seems, 
Zweihug,  p.  10 1),  seem  to  be  stages  on  the  road.  It  would  cer- 
tainly save  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  if  we  could  believe  Coy^^w  to  be 
a  Greek  and  not  a  Sikel  word  (see  above,  p.  489) ;  but  the  master 
whose  word  is  far  above  clever  guesses  says  expressly ; 

"Opopa  rh  ph  irpSrrov  ZoyirXi;  ^v  imh  t&p  'ZuctX&p  KKrfiftan,  Sn  dpmra^ 
vocidff   rfjy   IMoM  rh  xo^pt^y   4<rr\f   rh  bi  bpivcofop  ol  Sc/tcXoi  {ayick<w 
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NOTE  V.  p.  H2. 

KdKALOS  AND   KaMIKOS. 

KdKALOS  and  his  land  are  carefully  marked  as  Sikan  in  the 
earliest  accounts  of  them  that  we  have.  The  earliest  of  all,  that  of 
Herodotus  (vii.  170),  does  not  mention  K6kalos  hy  name;  but  he 
gives  a  summary  of  the  story,  and  takes  great  pains  to  mark  the 
Sikan  character  of  the  land.  He  first  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Min6s  as  eV  Ka/ux^  ymfupos,  and  adds  by  way  of  explanation, 
Xryeroi  yap  Miptav  jcar^  ^Tn/o-iy  Acu^tlKuv  dniKOfitvov  (s  ^ueavtjjv  rfjp  vvv 
SuccXti/v  Koktofuvrjv  asroBaviiv  jSio/^  Bavart^,  Diod6ros  (iv.  77)  ^  & 
degree  less  precise.  There  Daidalos  is  said  Korai^x^Mu  rris  liK€\lag 
vpos  x^p^^  ^f  /SacrtXcvovra  RtoKoXov,  k,t,\,  ;  and  in  c.  7B  we  read ;  Aai^aKo9 
napd  T€  rf  Kod/taX^  kcu  toU  2iKavols  iUrpi'^  YrX</a>  XP^*^"*  That  is,  he 
speaks  of  SijccXia,  as  some  now  speak  of  England  and  France,  before 
it  became  such.  (So  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  10.  4 ;  McVcds  dc  inidtfitvos  rj 
SiKcX/f  rov  piov  crcXevn^acv  cicfi  frcpc  KafxiKop.)  But  he  is  equally 
precise  as  to  the  people  among  whom  Min6s  came  being  Sikans. 
And  the  name  of  K6kalos  has  been  pressed  at  once  to  prove  his  own 
Sikan  nationality  and  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Sikans.  For  H^sychios 
says,  KcojcaXoir.  wa\ai6v,  Koi  (I^s  ak€KTpvovos.  Here  may  seem  to  lurk 
a  hidden  connexion  between  KchkoKos  and  Coqt  especially  if  the  2iKaw6s 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  Seqtuma  (see  above,  p.  475).  (The  other 
dictionary-makers  are  less  fruitful.)  Pansanias  (vii.  4.  6)  is  less 
accurate ;  he  says  that  Daidalos  €s''iwKov  luctk&v  n^iv  a<^iicvfirat  naph 
KfhKokov,  Koi  TToXffiov  noptirxf  ^ois  2ik(Xoi^  airicof.  He  had  forgotten 
the  distinction  which  he  himself  drew  in  v.  25.  3 ;  see  p.  477. 

Pausanias  places  the  royal  city  of  K6kalos  at  Inykon.  Yet  his 
version  does  not  contradict  the  story  in  Herodotus  and  Diod6ros. 
Minos  is  killed  at  Eamikos,  but,  as  Daidalos,  according  to  Diodoros, 
built  Kamikos  for  E6kalos,  it  may  have  supplanted  Inykon. 
Charax  of  Pergamos,  quoted  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  perhaps  did 
the  same ;  or  perhaps  he  took  Inykon  and  Kamikos  for  the  same 
place.  Stephen,  under  KafUKos,  says,  irAtp  2iKt\ia£  iv  §  K<£>icaXo7 
ijpxcy  6  AoidoXov.  (Did  he  take  K6kalos  for  a  son  of  Daidalos?) 
Under  AlfMuia  he  casually  mentions  Kamikos  as  an  island  settled 
by  an  cir<»ia;/Aof ,  and  under  *AKpayavT€s  he  quotes  Douris  of  Samos 
(Hist.  Fragm.  ii.  480)  as  mentioning  Kamikos  as  an  example  of  a 
town  named  from  a  river.     Strabo  (vi.  2.  6)  mentions  KapiKoi  in 
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the  plural  withoat  fixing  its  site,  and  adds^  t6  Emk^Kov  fiatrtktwv^ 
nap*  f  Mlp(»g  iioKo<l)ovfi6fjvai  Xcycrm. 

Kamikos  has  been  sometimes  placed  on  the  site  of  Akragas  or  its 
akropolis.  Admiral  Smyth  (204)  believed  himself  to  have  walked 
along  a  road  engineered  by  Daidalos  (cf.  Serradifalco,  iii.  25). 
But  when  Herodotus  (vii.  1 70)  says  that  the  Cretans  besieged  wokiw 
KafiiK6v  TTfp  Kor  ifii  *Aie/>ayavrtvot  €V€ixovto,  he  assuredly  means  that  it 
was  in  the  Akragantine  territory,  but  not  on  the  site  of  Akragas. 
Diod6ro8  (iv.  78)  is  still  clearer;  Korii  r^v  pw  'AKpayaprunpf  €P  r^ 
Kofux^  Kcikovfuvrip,  And  that  the  site  was  distinct  from  Akragas 
appears  from  two  later  notices.  In  the  scholiast  on  Pindar, 
Pyth.  vi.  4,  certain  malecontents  in  the  days  of  Th6r6n  Kdfwcop 
Korcaxoy,  2t#ecXca>riic6v  nSkia-na'  Koff  ^v  luii  6  Mlvas  vv6  raig  KcucaXav 
BvyoTpAtrtp  dirwXcro  Korh  Cfirrjaip  AatdaXov  tXBtiP,  By  that  time  it 
doubtless  was  liK€\uaTiK6p,  And  in  a  fragment  of  Diod6ros  (xxiii), 
it  appears  during  the  Punic  War  as  Kd/iiKos  (jipovputp  'AKpayaprip^p, 
(See  more  in  Fazello,  i.  240,  244,  480;  Cluver,  220,  who  places 
Kamikos  at  Siculiana,  which  is  also  accepted  by  Siefert,  Akragas, 
17,  18  ;  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  Camicus.)  Schubring  (Zeitschrift 
ftlr  allgemeine  Erdkunde,  1865,  pp.  133-153)  goes  largely  into 
the  question  of  the  site  and,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text^  places 
it  on  the  hills  of  Caltabellotta.  There  is  this  difficulty  about 
this  site,  that  it  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Akragantine 
territory,  as  they  are  commonly  understood.  This  is  so  far  in 
favour  of  the  elder  notion  of  Kamikos  being  Siculiana,  a  town  of 
mediseval  foundation,  but  which  might  none  the  less  mark  an 
ancient  site.  Cavallari  (Topografia  di  talune  Citt^  Greche  di 
Sicilia,  50)  follows  Schubring. 

Inykon  will  meet  us  once  or  twice  in  our  history.  It  seems  in 
later  times  to  be  connected  with  Selinous  rather  than  with 
Akragas ;  but  this  need  not  affect  mythical  geography.  K6kalos 
may  have  moved  from  Inykon  to  Kamikos  after  Daidalos  had 
fortified  his  stronghold  for  him.  Schubring,  on  the  other  hand, 
moves  it  eastwards,  close  to  Eknomos  (Gela,  128).  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Hesychius,  TroKixptov  wdoipop, 

Inykon  brings  us  to  the  story  of  Min6s  and  Daidalos.  I  have 
ventured  to  hint  that  the  name  of  Min6a,  which  has  every  chance 
of  being  Phoenician,  suggested  the  story.  But  in  the  legend  it  is 
of  course  called  after  him.  So  Diod6ro8  (iv.  79);  ^orgpc  Trjt 
*AKpayavTivrji    tig  lijp    an    mivov  lAivt^    KoKovijJvrjp.     According   to 
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Diod&ros  the  name  was  given  by  his  followers  after  his  death 
(see  p.  115) ;  ol  fih  hn-iABa  nSKw  ^Kuraif,  fflf  cM  rov  fianriKimt  abrSkv 
tA'ufwuf  nv6fiturap.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  genaine  legend,  rather 
than  one  preserved  bj  H^rakleid^s  of  Pontes  (Hist.  GreBC  Fragm. 
ii  220),  which  attributes  the  giving  of  the  name  to  Min6s  himself ; 
MuHjfoif  r^  iw  SwccX^  Maicdpap  ticakovp  irp6r€poy  thrtira  Miumg,  oieovtiy 
Aaidakw  imavOaj  fAtrii  ardkov  frff/McycWro,  Kat  dpofiiis  M  Th»  Avkov 
voTOfjkhWf  lifs  frcSXfo^  ravrrfs  tKvpiewn'  icai  vwd^o-of  roits  fiapfidpovg^  a/fi* 
iavTcv  irpoa'»v6fiairfP  avTrjv,  pdfjbovs  ILpnfrutovt  B^ls  aurois.  The  name 
Ma&ara  may  well  be  Phcenician,  as  well  as  Min6a.  Here  the 
name  has  good  authority  and  is  quite  in  place.  Its  Phoenician 
coins,  dating  from  a  much  later  time  of  Carthaginian  domioion, 
have  the  legend  THjho  t^")  (Duncker,  Q.  A.  ii.  62 ;  Coins  of 
Sicily,  251  ;  Head,  124),  of  which  Mwtdpa  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption.  The  \vko9  is  of  course  (see  p.  80)  ihe  Halykos. 
This  Min6a  is  that  which  we  shall  hear  of  again  by  the  name  of 
H^rakleia;  but,  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  recorded 
history,  it  has  to  do  with  Selinous,  not  with  Akragas.  Other  places 
of  the  name,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few,  I  must  leave  to  those 
whom  they  may  concern.  I  think  ihey  are  all  found  in  places 
where  Phoenicians  are  likely  to  have  shown  themselves. 

As  for  Daidalos,  he  surely  flies  to  Sikania.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  lines  which  end  his  story  in  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, viii.  260; 

"  Jamqne  fibtigatum  teUuB  Miaantk  tenebat 
Dndalon.*' 

It  is  prosaic  in  Diod6ros  (iv.  77)  to  make  him  fly  only  to 
Ikana  and  thence  mu7  to  Sikania.  Pausanias  (i.  6)  says  simply, 
h  liKtkiop  MibpaaKit  wp6g  K&Kcikov,  His  works  in  Sicily  are  de- 
scribed by  Diod6ros,  iv.  78.  First  comes  the  building  of  Kamikos 
itself;  Korh  rfiP  vvv  *AKpceyarranpf  h  ry  Kofuxf  KaXcvfUwrjp  irAcv  M 
fttrpas  o^fTOP  n€ur&p  oxvpwrdiijp  Karta-Ktvatrt  Koi  iraPT€\&s  ck  fiias  dwd' 
Xovrov*  aTtvfjP  yhp  icol  axoKtiw  lijp  avafiatnp  ovr^f  (jitKortxpflo'ag,  ^obf<rt 
ivpa(r6ai  dth  rpi&p  ff  rcrrdpwp  dpSp&jr»p  fftvkdrTtO'Oai.  biimp  6  K&koKos 
ip  ravTjj  iroifia'as  rit  paatktta  xai  rii  xpfipara  KartrriBiputPOSy  SpaXtorop 
tftrx^p  ovr^i^  ^^  ^t'  Mpoiop  rov  rrxMrov.  This  does  not  shut  out 
walls  and  towers,  but  it  makes  them  secondary.  The  description 
reads  as  if  Dioddros  had  seen  what  he  took  to  be  the  place.  Then 
eome  his  other  works.     First',  the  KoKvp^pa  in  the  Megarian 
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territory,  oat  of  which  the  river  Alabdn  ran  into  the  sea  (see 
p.  387) ;  secondly,  the  caye  on  the  hill  now  called  Calogero,  aboya 
the  Baths  of  Selinoos  (see  p.  419) ;  thirdly,  the  temple  on  Eryx 
(see  pp.  114,  278). 

As  for  the  death  of  Minds,  Herodotus  says  simply  iaroSopw  fiuMi^ 
BatfoTf.  Diod6roe  makes  K6kalos  promise  all  he  wants;  then, 
\ovofUwov  avTfw  K««ttiXof  fM/ip  napeucaraax^  wktltt  XP^'*^  ^  ^  ^Pf^ 
T^  lAbma  tu<l>$€ip€.  The  daughters  come  in,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar ;  also  in  Paosanias,  vii.  4.  6,  ^s  rmnvro  {m6 
Tov  EmkoXov  t&v  BvyariptiP  ifrrroiMur&if  JcarA  ri^v  rljfmpf^  «•»  nai  Btipanm 
rf  Mu^  /3bvXfV(ra«  r^  yvvaucas  ^£  X^Lpw  AaiddXov.  Athenaios  (i.  1 8) 
quotes  the  story  as  illustrating  the  Homeric  fiftshion  of  setting 
daughters  to  wash  guests;  \ovown  yovw  xal  al  K^xaXov  ^vyoWpcff,  »s 
P€POfiia-fupov,   r6p  fAm^   irapay€p6fi€vop  tls  ZucrX/av.      Silius  (xiy,   40) 

follows  this  version ; 

«  Minos 
D»daleun  repetens  pcsiukm.    Qai  firaade  nefiuida 
PoBtqnam  perpetuM  jadex  concessit  ftd  umbras, 
Cocalidum  insidiis.^ 

Ovid  (Ibis,  291)  says  only; 

"Sicut  MinoXa  &ta 
Per  capat  infas»  fervidns  hamor  aque." 

K6kaloB'  own  version  (Diod.  iv.  79),  which  he  told  to  the  fol« 
lowers  of  Min6s,  was,  bt^ri  lutrh  r6v  Xovrp&pa  6\ur&fl<ras  mu  irv<r^  mU 

The  account  of  the  tomb  of  Min6s  in  Diod6ros  (iv.  79)  is  very 
strange ;  dinXovp  raxpov  oUo^fjaiaaprtf,  Korh  fUv  t6p  MKpvfifUPOP  r6ncfp 
Z$€(ra»  rii  6<rra,  leorck  di  t6p  aptt^yfuvop  iwovfowr  *A<l>pM'nis  ptAi^  oStos 
f  firl  ytPfiis  vXtuwg  /rifiaro,  6v6vt»p  t&p  €yx<opi»p  ks  'A<t>po^iTffs  ^yrof 
TOV  pt&.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  relation  between 
the  two  tombs;  and  do  the  last  words  imply  that  Min6s  was 
passed  off  on  the  worshippers  for  Aphrodite)  Whether  Min6s 
himself  in  any  way  savoured  of  Canaan  or  not^  Aphrodite,  in  our 
island  at  least,  is  always  suspicious  of  Ashtoretlu  Cf.  Siefert, 
Akragas,  18.  Next  comes  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  tomb ; 
Karii  dc  row  P€»Ttpovs  Kotpovs  KTurBtioTfs  fi€P  Tijs  r&p  ^hKpayavrump 
fr6K€»s,  ypw<r^la7fs  dc  Tfjs  t&p  oot&p  6€<r€0i£,  avp€pij  rhp  fitp  ni^op 
KaB€up€6ijpat,  ra  If  oara  rots  Kprfffh  virodoBrjpai,  OfipmP09  dvpaaT€V0PT0^ 
tS>p  *KKpayapTimp,    The  temple  of  Aphroditd  woul4  seem  to  hav§ 
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gone  on  while  tbe  tomb  was  hidden.     But  we  need  not  seek  for 
these  things  at  Akragas  itself. 

The  story  of  the  settlement  at  Engyum  is  also  from  Diod6ro8,  iv. 
79,  80.  He  is  very  full  on  the  worship  of  the  temple  and  on  the 
bringing  of  the  stone.  The  men  of  Agyrium  are  dtmrytiropts  to 
those  of  Engyam ;  but  the  distance  is  a  hundred  stadia  and  the  road 
is  hard ;  rpaxtlas  xai  iramX&i  hwmopmov.  So  the  stone  was  brought 
by  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  drawing  four-wheeled  carts.  Silius  too 
(xiy.  249)  speaks  of  "lapidosi  Enguion  [al.  Engyon]  arvL"  The  real 
point  of  interest  in  this  tale  is  whether  any  Sikel  traditions 
lingered  on  in  the  worship  of  the  Mothers.  According  to  I>iod6ros 
the  Mothers  became  the  Bears — avrar  ^U  rhv  ovpaw^nf  dpaPiPaaOfjpoi  koI 
MTaoTtpiaBtiaus  ipKTovi  wpoaayoptvB^pcu.  He  quotes  Axatos.  This 
is  quite  another  story  from  that  of  Kallist6  and  Arkas.  The 
worship  of  the  Mothers  is  mentioned  also  by  Plutarch,  Marcellus, 
20 ;  wSkts  €ar\  rrjs  2iKt\las  *Eyyvioy  ov  fAeydkrjf  dpxoia  dc  vow  Ka\  ^Ui 
B^Sip  iin(f)av€iav  thfdo^s  Af  Kokovai  Mmpas*  He  then  mentions  the 
Cretan  story,  and  adds  that  the  men  of  Engyimi  showed  spears  and 
brazen  helmets,  rh  fth  txovra  MripUinjv,  rh  dt  OiX/fov,  rovrcoTiv 
*Odv(r<rc<K»9,  imypa<phs,  ayarff^cjcdr<K»y  roiff  d€ais»  Are  these  words 
MoTfpas  and  Ov\i(ov  simply  Latin — ^but  for  OvXt^ov,  one  would  have 
taken  Martpas  for  nothing  more  unusual  than  Doric  Qreek — or  can 
they  possibly  be  Sikel  ?  A  Latin  inscription  would  surely  be  too 
late  for  anybody  to  pass  it  off  as  belonging  to  the  days  of  M^rion^s 
and  Odysseus.  But  when  these  stories  first  gained  vogue  in 
Engyum,  one  can  fieincy  that  Sikel  and  Qreek  would  be  struggling, 
and  that  Sikel  might  be  preferred  as  the  more  archaic. 

Yet  before  Plutarch's  day,  the  Mothers  of  Engyum  would  seem 
to  have  become  singular;  Cicero  (Yerr.  iv.  44;  v.  72),  when  he 
calls  on  the  gods  plundered  by  Yerres,  calls,  as  far  as  Engyum  is 
concerned,  not  oh  the  Morcprr  of  Dioddros  and  Plutarch,  but  on 
the  "  sanctissima  mater  Idsea."  She  has  *'  augustissimum  et  re- 
ligiosissimum  templuin,"  ^*  Matns  magn»  fimum."  He  records 
the  offerings  of  Scipio,  "loricas  galeasque  aeneas,  cselatas  opere 
Corinthio,  hydriasque  grandes." 

There  is  something  strange  about  this.  Cicero  no  doubt  knew  the 
place,  or  was  thoroughly  well  informed  about  it.  Yet,  if  the  temple 
had  by  that  time  become  a  temple  of  the  one  Idsan  Mother,  it  is 
odd  that  the  old  Morfper  should  have  turned  up  again  in  Plutarch's 
time, 

Kk  a 
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The  Btory  of  the  second  Cretan  invasion  of  Sicily  and  the  seyen 
years'  siege  of  Kamikos  comes  from  Herodotus  (vii.  169^  170).  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerx^,  the  Cretans  ask  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  whether  they  shall  give  help  to  Hellas,  The  Fythia 
mocks  them  because  they  helped  Menelaos  against  Troy,  but  did 
not  avenge  the  death  of  their  own  king  Min6s  in  Sidly.  It 
is  by  this  road  that  his  whole  mention  of  Kamikos  comes  casually 
in.  Unable  to  take  Kamikos,  unable  to  stay  in  Sicily  for  lack 
of  food,  unable  to  get  home  because  of  a  stonn  off  the  coast 
of  lapygia,  they  stay  in  Italy,  found  Hyria,  and  go  through  the 
national  change  spoken  of;  /MMrapakArrat  irr\  yth  Kptfr&v  ytmvBoi 
'Jrpnryat  Mfovofr/ovr.  The  ex|Nres8ion  is  singular.  The  double  name 
may  be  meant  to  distinguish  the  Messapian  lapygia  from  one  in 
niyria.  Hekataios  (Hist.  Qrcec.  Frag.  L  4)  is  quoted  by  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  for  the  two;  *Jamryia'  d^  ir^Uy  fjJa  hf  rjf  *IraX^ 
Koi  Mpa  iv  Tff  'iXXvpt^  But  cities  called  *lemvyla  are  somewhat 
strange. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  the  whole  story  was  treated  by 
Sophokl^s  in  his  play  of  Kafdiuoi,  of  which  two  fragments  are 
quoted  by  Athdnaios.  The  first  (iii.  32)  proves  nothing  for  our 
purpose.    In  the  second  (ix.  41),  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the 

story  of  Daidalos ; 

6pyt$<n  ^  kw&mffAOs 
wipiucot  h  Kkuvois  'AOffvaiwif  v6rfoit, 

Perdix  is  one  name  of  the  murdered  nephew  of  Daidalos,  who  is 
changed  into  the  bird  so  called.  See  Ovid,  Metam.  viii.  256  et 
seqq.  There  was  also  the  K6kalos  of  Aristophanes,  said  to  have 
been  a  parody  on  that  of  Sophokl^  Several  fragments  remain 
(Bekker,  ii.  284),  but  they  contain  nothing  bearing  on  the  story. 

Ph6tios  (135)  quotes  a  strange  version  of  the  story  from  the 
Auryfiatig  of  Kon6n.  He  first  carefully  says  that  ^fin6s  sailed  ^ 
2uuiplap  (avTfj  d*  ccrriv  ff  pvw  2iKf\(a),  but  directly  after  says  of  K6ka- 
los,  f/Soo-iXcvc  ^  otros  2uc€\&if.  Min6s  is  killed  by  the  daughters. 
The  Cretan  war  against  the  SaiccXo/  follows.  The  defeated  Cretans 
become  lapygians ;  disputes  arise ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Oracle  they  move  again  towards  Macedonia  and  become  Bottiaians. 

The  new  views  about  Sikan  and  Sikel  matters  put  forth  in  the 
work  of  Heisterbergk  already  referred  to  (see  above,  pp.  471,  492) 
are  closely  connected  with  the  story  of  K6kalos  and  Daidalos.  That 
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Herodotus,  like  Thncydides,  understood  Jucavla  as  being  tbe  older 
name  of  2iiccX/a,  and  of  the  same  import,  is  not  denied.  But  the  SucuWi; 
of  the  Odyssey  coold  not  have  been  Sicily,  but  at  most  part  of  it 
("  der  Name  muss  deehalb  damals,  als  er  in  die  Odyssee  gelangte, 
etwas  anderes,  als  die  Insel  bezeichnet;"  p.  9).  Hiis  is  rather  a 
question  of  words.  I  should  rather  say  that  by  Sueoyii;  the  poet 
meant  Sicily,  so  ^  as  he  had  any  idea  of  Sicily;  but  that  his 
idea  of  Sicily  was  most  likely  a  vague  one,  and  specially  that  he 
would  have  no  true  notion  of  the  size  of  the  island.  I  can  hardly 
think,  with  Heisterbergk,  that  by  Smoi^  he  meant  a  definite  part  of 
the  island.  Such  a  part,  such  a  special  Sikania,  he  finds  in  the  land 
of  Akragas,  the  kingdom  of  E6kalo8.  He  quotes  several  passages 
as  confirming  such  an  use  of  the  word.  Thus  there  is  an  article 
in  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  which  Heisterbergk  quotes  over  and 
over  again ; 

*  AiroKk6d»pog, 

In  another  article  Stephen  says ; 

MicrK€pa'  wSkis  2ucavtaf  Bt^irofiirot  rctrcrapafKKrrf  ivp6rtf  ^CkimnK&v, 
So  Aristotle  (Meteor,  ii.  3)  speaks  of  certain  physical  phsenomena 
as  happening  iv  rfj  Jikopu^  rrjg  luctklw.  We  are  sent  also  to  John 
T^tzes  on  Lykophr6n,  951.    The  text  is; 

dWot  9'  kvoucfyfovci  TUitavStv  x^^* 
Here  the  older  scholion  runs  thus;  "lixavovi  tiv€9  v<f>*  Mg  ttjs 
2iKtKias  T6ir<DV  fiipos  rt  cdf^ovro'  SXXot  dc  avr^v,  S  iari  rfjp  SticcXcav, 
^yovv  naaav  rijif  vrjo'ov'  fitpog  di  airnjg  ^  Sucoyui  ical  ?ot»  trcpl  *AKpayatn'a 
nSkis  luc€\ias  ^  Sucov/o.  Tzetzes  here  is  shorter;  luccofovg  TUf€s 
2(«ccXov£  irdpTas  v<t>*  Ms  cdc^cun-o*  SKkoi  dc  fUpos  2tKt\a»  rfjp  ^iKOpiav 
<l>aa\f  irikiv  o^acuf  irapa  ^Ajcpayavrufois  KtifUinjp,  Then  both  go  on  to 
quote  their  original  (870), 

TopovaAy  r*  i}8i  XiicavStv  vXAmu, 
and  say  of  him  that  6wapi$f»ovfuvos  rovs  T6irwg  rrjs  2uecXuv  ^pei  icdi  t^p 
^ikopIop, 

I  should  have  put  the  exactly  opposite  meaning  on  these  pas- 
sages to  that  which  Heisterbergk  does.  The  passage  from  Lyko- 
phr6n  is  the  beginning  of  his  version  of  the  Elymian  settlement, 
of  which  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  presently.  By  Iucop&p  x^^^ 
Lykophr6n  may  have  meant  Sicily  generally;  or  he  may  have  meant, 
according  to  all  my  notions  of  tiie  matter,  a  strictly  Sikan  land  in 
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which  the  Eljtnians  settled.  But  their  land  is  quite  away  from 
Akragas.  And  if  we  are  to  accept  the  existence  of  a  town  of 
Sikania  near  Akragas,  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  that  it  was  the 
only  Sikania.  I  should  take  it  the  other  way.  The  district  of 
Akragas  was  one  where  the  Sikan  figured  in  early  legend  and 
which  was  in  historical  times  the  last  which  the  Qreek  won  from 
the  Sikan.  It  was  the  psurt  of  the  elder  2ucapla  to  which  the  name 
was  most  likely  to  cleave.  Save  as  heing  the  name  of  a  district 
and  not  of  a  spot,  this  ^ucopta  is  like  the  1iks\uc6v  at  Tihur  and  the 
Tl€kaayiK6if  at  Athens  (see  above,  p.  481).  To  this  we  must  add 
the  likelihood  of  confusion  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  Stephen  in 
dealing  with  the  passages  of  Apollod6ros  and  Theopompos.  In  the 
passage  from  Aristotle  I  should  see  only  a  very  natural  distinction 
of  a  place  in  the  Sikan  part  of  Sicily,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Greek,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Sikel  part. 

Heisterbergk  then  argues  at  great  length  from  the  words  of 
Stephen,  Ka\  irorofibs  Sueai^,  that  there  must  have  been  a  river 
Sikanos  in  Sicily,  notwithstanding  Thucydides  and  the  others  who 
place  that  river  in  Spain — notwithstanding  further  that  Stephen 
himself  knows,  if  not  a  river,  at  least  a  town,  ^ucca^ff,  irSKv  'l^pla^ 
on  the  authority  of  Hekataios — ^notwithstanding  yet  again  that 
Stephen  mentions  in  one  article  Kvdva,  n6ki9  Maiecdov/a£  (a  form  of 
Tlvdpa,  like  K6fros  for  ntSotx),  and  adds,  t<m  Koi  Kudvos  vcrofjAs  BiOvwlas 
— ^where  JLiKuciag  would  have  been  more  correct.  Why  then  might 
he  not  put  the  Spanish  river  and  the  Sicilian  district  in  the  same 
article  ?  Still  there  would  be  force  in  the  arguments  brought 
forward  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  correct  text  and  full  context 
of  Thucydides  or  Polybios.  We  cannot  argue  in  the  same  way 
with  scraps  preserved  in  the  very  corrupt  text  of  a  blunderer  like 
Stephen.  Thucydides  certainly  says  one  thing ;  Stephen  of  By- 
zantium perhaps  says  another.     **  Utri  creditis  1  '* 

If  there  is  to  be  a  river  Sikanos  in  Sicily,  it  may  as  well  be  the 
southern  Himeras  as  any  other.  But  surely  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful in  the  name  Fivme  Orande  borne  by  the  northern  Himera. 
It  is  at  least  greater  than  the  neighbouring  Fiwne  ToHo, 

Heisterbergk  argues  that  the  Minds  story  grew  up  at  Akragas 
(51).  So  I  hold  also,  and  that  certainly  before  the  time  of 
D6rieus.  But  I  hold  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  nune  of  Min6a, 
afterwards  Hdrakleia  (see  above,  p»  113). 
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When  this  note  ahd  the  text  of  p.  1 1  a  were  written,  I  had  not 
seen  Caltabellotta,  which  Schubring  mles  to  be  Eamikos.  I  have 
since  seen  that  most  remarkable  site.  Its  character,  at  least  if  it  be 
approached,  as  the  traveller  is  most  likely  to  approach  it,  from  the 
Baths  of  Selinous,  now  Sciacca,  is  wholly  di£ferent  from  the  hill- 
cities  of  Eryx,  Henna,  and  Centuripa.  All  of  these  are  seen  on  all 
sides  sitting  on  the  tops  of  their  hills.  The  road  from  Sciacca  to 
Caltabellotta  goes  in  and  out  by  many  zigzag  turns  along  the  side 
of  a  rocky  mountain,  specially  rich  in  jagged  rocks.  The  traveller 
follows  its  course  as  an  act  of  faith,  not  knowing  whither  he  is 
going.  He  sees  nothing  of  Caltabellotta  till  he  has  taken  a  turn 
which  brings  him  quite  close  to  it.  The  town  in  truth  is  not,  like 
the  others,  on  the  hill-top.  It  lies  sloping  down  one  side  of  the 
hill,  and  that  not  the  side  turned  towards  Sciacca.  Schubring 
describes  the  place  and  all  that  is  in  it,  and  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
from  it,  at  great  length.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  town 
lies  just  below  the  meeting-point  of  several  spurs  of  the  hill, 
two  at  least  of  which  may  be  counted  as  its  akropohia.  One,  Monte 
del  CtMteUo,  has  a  series  of  limestone  peaks,  not  so  much  growing 
out  of  it  as  set  upon  it.  Here  undoubtedly  was  a  castle  among  the 
cliffs,  and  on  one  side  the  hill  is  deeply  burrowed  into  by  tombs. 
A  neck  of  land,  called  Piano  della  Matriee,  joins  this  hill  to  the 
lower  one  called  Gogdla,  on  which  stands  the  head  church  of  Calta- 
bellotta, called,  as  usual,  La  Matrice,  overshadowed  by  another 
mass  of  rock,  the  Vecehio  Castello,  thick  with  the  fragments 
of  a  Norman  fortresa  The  town  below  has  nothing  remarkable 
about  it  except  its  extreme  steepness  and  dirt.  I  did  not  see  any 
signs  of  primitive  walls,  as  at  Cefald.  It  was  not  at  all  a  clear 
day  when  I  was  there ;  but  I  could  see  that  the  view  was  wonderful 
indeed.  Schubring  says  that  the  western  sea  at  Marsala  can  be 
seen.  Entella,  and  therefore  most  likely  the  site  of  Timoleoo's  victory 
at  Kriminos,  can,  I  was  told,  be  seen  from  a  point  higher  than 
I  ventured  to  strive  after.  As  a  point  for  a  wide  and  instructive 
view,  as  a  spot  rich  in  primsval  tombs,  Caltabellotta  stands  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  hill-towns  of  Sicily.  But  it  has  nothing  to 
show  in  the  way  of  buildings  of  any  date,  beyond  a  few  good 
medisBval  doorways. 

Now  is  this  Kamikos,  the  Kamikos  that  was  built  by  Daidalos  for 
KingE6kalos1  The  place  exactly  suits  the  description;  no  one  can 
doubt  that  Caltabellotta  must  have  been  a  great  Sikan  strongholds 
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It  moflt  Have  heen  an  akropolis  and  a  nekropolis  long  before 
Qreek  or  Phoenician  trod  the  soil  of  Sicily.  But  I  know  of  no  dis* 
tinct  evidence  to  place  Eamikoi  here;  the  very  little  evidence 
that  there  is  goes  rather  the  oth^  way.  In  the  one  mention  of 
Kamikos  in  historical  times  (see  above,  p.  496)  it  appears  as  an 
Akragantine  fortress.  Now  the  southern  Thermai,  now  Sciacca^ 
were  undoubtedly  on  Selinuntine  territory.  It  is  hard  therefore 
to  believe  that  Caltabellotta  can  have  been  Akragantine.  One  is 
tempted  to  place  the  boundary  of  the  two  commonwealths  at  the 
river  Caltabellotta  or  Verdura,  whose  muddy — conventionally  no 
doubt  yellow — stream,  flowing  away  into  the  sea,  is  a  prominent 
object  from  the  hill  of  Gbg^la.  Schubring  indeed  (p.  141)  argues 
that  a  river  is  not  an  abiding  boundary,  and  that  the  frontier  may 
have  shifted.  So  it  certainly  may;  but,  with  no  direct  evidence 
for  the  theory  and  with  this  small  bit  of  evidence  against  it,  it  is 
perhaps  best  not  to  be  positive  either  way.  We  shall  be  right  in 
saying  that  Caltabdlotta  was  a  great  Sikan  stronghold,  and  that  it 
possibly  was  Kamikos.  We  shall  also  be  right  in  saying  thai 
Kamikos  was  not  Akragas,  but  that  it  was  in  Akragantine  tern* 
tory,  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  Akragas  and  Selinous  need 
not  always  have  been  the  same,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  at  Calta- 
bellotta. 

The  name  Caltabellotta,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  Arabic  It  is 
called  from  the  cork-tree,  of  which  I  saw  none  at  Caltabellotta 
itself,  though  there  are  a  good  many  between  Sciacca  and  Castel- 
vetrano.  The  river  here  of  course  takes  its  name  from  the  town, 
and  not,  as  in  earlier  times,  the  town  from  the  river.  We  shall 
come  to  the  historical  importance  of  Caltabellotta  by  that  name  in 
much  later  times. 

The  connexion  of  Kamikos  or  of  Caltabellotta  with  Triokala  has 
its  special  interest  in  the  time  of  the  Slave-wars.  But  as  there 
was  an  earlier  Triokala  (see  p.  121),  it  is  as  well  to  mention 
Schubring's  view  here.  If  I  rightiy  understand  him  (154),  he 
places  the  original  Triokala  at  Santa  Anna,  between  the  hills  of 
Caltabellotta  and  the  river  Caltabellotta.  We  look  down  on  the 
place  from  Gog41a  and  on  the  hill  called  Monte  Yergine,  which 
rises  above  it,  and  which  would,  I  suppose,  be  the  akropolis  of  the 
old  Triokala.  But  Schubring  seems  to  hold  that  Tryph6n  (see 
the  fragments  of  Dioddros,  book  xxzvi)  took  the  hill  of  Caltabel-s 
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lotta,  that  is  the  site  of  Kamikos,  which  he  holds  to  have  heen  then 
akeady  forsaken,  within  the  bounds  of  his  new  Triokala.  It  may 
be  BO ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  m<Hre  than  mention  the  point 
here.  For  Old  Sikan  history — ^if  we  can  talk  of  Sikan  history — 
Kmnikos  is  of  first-rate  importance,  and  Triokala  of  very  little. 

I  may  as  well  say  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions, that  in  p.  112  of  the  text,  in  the  second  line  from  the 
bott(»n,  "  Dorth-east "  should  be  "  north-west,"  and  that  the  words, 
''  the  volcanic  Calogero  their  chief,"  should  be  struck  out.  (See 
p.  419.) 

NOTE  VI.  p.  129. 
The  Alleged  Siksl  Inyasion  of  Eotpt. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I  am  able  to  refer  to  the 
''  Notes  on  the  '  Peoples  of  the  Sea '  of  Meremptah,"  by  Max  Mttller 
(not  F.  Max  Mtiller)  in  the  Proceedings^ of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archseology,  x.  147,  and  his  Supplemental  Notes  at  p.  287.  I  live 
in  the  hope  that  it  has  become  needless  for  a  historian  of  Sicily  to 
dispute  about  an  alleged  invasion  of  Egypt  by  a  crowd  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  Sikels  among  them,  in  days  which  in  Europe  at  least 
are  days  before  recorded  history,  almost  before  credible  tradition.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  mere  Western  scholar  to  dispute  on  these  matters, 
both  because  of  his  own  ignorance  of  the  special  Eastern  lore,  and 
because  he  sees  that  that  Eastern  lore  has  a  standard  of  evidence 
quite  different  from  his  own.  The  moment  he  touches  Egyptians 
or  Hittites,  he  is  asked  to  believe  things  on  evidence  which  he 
would  not  think  enough  to  prove  anything  about  Qreeks  or  Eng-. 
Hshmen.  In  such  a  case  he  does  not  deny  what  he  cannot  by 
himself  disprove ;  he  only  asks  to  be  allowed  to  keep  back  his 
acceptance  till  things  are  a  little  more  certain.  Meanwhile  he 
cherishes  the  hope  that  before  long  some  other  Eastern  scholar 
will  kindly  do  the  disproving  for  him.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  new 
theory  pretty  soon,  just  as,  in  his  own  world,  there  is  sure  pretty 
soon  to  be  a  new  theory  about  the  **  Annalenfrage  "  and  the  "  Pippi- 
nische  Scheokung." 

So  it  has  been  in  this  case.  Some  years  ago  this  alleged  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  by  a  confederate  host  in  which  Sikels  took  a  part 
was  trumpeted  forth  as  the  last  and  greatest  discovery.    I  am  now 
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told  thai  it  is  sa  thoroaghlj  given  up  that  there  is  no  need  to  tsaf 
anything  ahout  it  This  is  perhaps  enough  to  relieve  me  or  any 
Western  reader  from  any  very  deep  research  into  the  matter.  We 
need  not  hunt  out  the  original  discovery  of  Roug^,  Chahas,  or 
Brugsch  in  this  or  that  periodical  hard  to  get  at  But  it  is  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Sikels,  as  of  any  other  people,  to  find  out  what 
has  heen  thought  to  be  their  history,  and  I  have  therefore  looked 
in  two  well-known  summaries  of  Eastern  lore  to  find  out  what  the 
people  of  Ducetius  and  Archdnidds  were  thought  to  have  done  so 
long  before  their  day. 

In  Maspero's  "Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  rOrient** 
(Paris,  1884,  ed.  3),  we  find,  at  p.  2if ,  how  the  Tawrshd,  explained 
as  Tyrrhenians,  and  the  '' Shardanes/'  both  from  Asia  Minor, 
invaded  Egypt  in  concert  with  the  Libyans,  in  the  time  of  Bamste 
the  Second.  They  were  beaten;  the  prisoners  entered  the 
Egyptian  service ;  the  rest  w«it  back  to  Asia.  At  p.  249  we  find 
much  more  about  Tyrrhenians,  Pelasgians,  and  Shardanes,  and  in 
p.  251  under  the  reign  of  M^nephtah,  Tyrrhenians,  Lykians,  and 
''Shardanes"  again  invade  Egypt,  '^accompagn^  d'auxiliaires 
jusqu'alors  inoonnus,  les  Ach^ns  et  les  Shakalash."  With  the 
mention  of ''  Ach^ns,"  the  thing  seems  to  be  getting  serious ;  but  as 
for  the ''  Shakalash,"  it  is  comforting  to  find  in  a  note, ''  Of.  le  nom 
de  la  ville  de  Sagalassos  en  Pisidie."  Again  the  invaders  were 
beaten ;  but  in  the  days  of  Bams^  the  Third  (p.  263),  the  people, 
now  no  longer  of  Asia  Minor  but  of  *'  the  isles  of  Greece,"  come  in 
a  yet  more  formidable  guise ;  "  Les  Danaens,  les  Tyrs^iens,  les 
Shakalash,  les  Teucriens,  qui  avaient  succ6d^  aux  Dardaniens 
dans  Th^g^monie  des  nations  troyennes,  les  Lydens,  les  Philisti, 
entr^rent  dans  la  conf^^ration."  The  allies  were  beaten  again,  and 
they  did  not  come  any  more ;  only  (266)  the  **  Philisti  "  established 
themselves  in  Syria ;  and,  what  comes  somewhat  nearer  to  us,  the 
Tyrrhenians  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  "  les  Shardanes 
occup^rent  la  grande  He  qui  fut  plus  tard  appel^  Sardaigne." 

Etruria  and  Sardinia  do  come  in  a  iiaint  way  within  the  ken  of 
a  historian  of  Sicily;  but  Maspero  spares  us  any  theories  about 
Sikek.  It  is  otherwise  when  we  turn  to  the  second  volume  of 
Lenormant's  "Histoire  Ancienne  de  TOrient  "(Paris,  1882,  ed.  9). 
The  first  invasion,  in  the  days  of  B&-mes-sou  (=Bam8^)  the 
Second,  appears  in  p.  243 ;  but  the  notice  of  "  les  Schardana  (Sar- 
dones)  et  les  Tourscha  (Tursanee  ou  Tyrrh^ens) "  is  short ;  in 
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the  TaUe  of  Contents  (p.  456)  they  appear  as  "  peuples  p^lasgiqaes/' 
In  p.  287  under  Mi-n-Phtah  (ssMdnephtah,  which  is  easier  to 
speak)  we  hear  a  vast  deal  more.  Besides  the  "  Schardana,"  we 
have  *Me  groupe  des  gens  d'au-del4  de  la  mer,  Aqaiotiascha 
( Ach^ens),  Leka  {lee  Lydena  de  la  Or^  ou  lea  Laconiena),  Tourscha 
(Tyrsi^nes  on  Tyrrh^niens),  et  Schekouldcha  {Sieuleay*  Among 
these  the  Aqaiooascha  had  a  <' hegemony,''  at  least  over  the 
Tourscha  and  the  Leka — most  fittingly  if  they  were  the  people  of 
Agamemn6n,  /Sao-iXcvrrpor  over  all  other  kings.  And  we  get  a  view 
of  a  ''  P^lasge  Tyrrh^nien,"  happily  not  of  an  Achaian  or  a  Sikel, 
tied  with  cords  by  Egyptians  in  the  year  1333  before  our  »ra.  For 
the  confederates  were  of  course  defeated,  as  they  were  when  they 
came  again  (p.  304),  with  some  more  allies,  in  the  days  of 
lU-mes-sou  the  Third,  This  time  there  wei'e  '^'les  P^lesta  da 
milieu  de  la  mer/  c'est  k  dire  les  P^lasges  de  la  Gr^"  also  the 
O'UKLschaBcha  who  have  been  taken  for  OacanSf  by  those  it  would 
seem  who  did  not  know  the  form  Ojnci.  For  this  they  are  pro- 
perly rebuked ;  but  as  the  Ausonums&re  put  in  their  place,  we  are 
still  in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  Then  we  have  a  vast  deal  of 
speculation  of  the  kind  which  always  reminds  one  of  the  wise 
warning, 

Still,  as  the  Pelasgians  anyhow  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Greeks,  it  is  unpleasant  to  read  that  some  of  them  became  Philis- 
tines. 

One  breathes  more  freely  when  one  is  told  by  Eastern  scholars 
that  all  this  need  no  longer  be  believed.  As  one  had  all  along  ex- 
pected, the  new  theory  has  come.  Max  Mtlller  doubts  whether 
Twraha  are  Tvparfvol ;  he  is  pretty  certain  that  AquaiarKa  are  not 
*Axaioi;  and,  what  concerns  us  yet  more,  he  is  quite  certain  that 
Shakartuha—  one  spells  each  time  as  one  is  bid — are  not  SmcXo/. 
On  the  strength  of  their  helmets,  he  is  almost  certain  that  Shardin 
are  Sardinians.  On  this  last  point  I  can  only  suggest  what  I  have 
suggested  in  the  text.  Only  did  the  Sardinians  come  by  themselves, 
or  did  they  come  with  some  quite  different  people  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Tyrrhenians,  Sikels,  or  Achaians,  or  who  perhaps  had 
something  to  do  with  Achaians  east  of  the  Euxind ) 
• 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  we  met  with  a  story  like  this  in  any 
medisBval  writer,  or  in  any  of  the  inferior  Qreek  writers,  we  should 
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at  once  cast  it  aside  as  simply  impossible.  We  shoald  not  discnss 
it  at  all ;  it  would  go  with  Brute  the  Trojan  and  Francus  the  son 
of  Hektor,  and  with  Qalateia  grandmother  of  the  Gauls.  No  doubt, 
when  it  comes  reoMnmended  bj  eminent  Eastern  scholars,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  different  treatment.  Only  we  cannot  discusa  it^ 
because  we  have  no  common  ground.  There  may  be  common 
ground  some  day,  when  Egyptian  and  Hittite  studies  are  as  old  as 
Greek  and  Teutonic  studies,  and  when  the  alleged  hcis  have  been 
as  well  sifted  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  oUier.  An  Egyptian  monu- 
ment no  doubt  proves  as  much  as  a  Greek  or  an  English  monument, 
if  only  we  are  as  certain  of  its  meaning.  We  only  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  doubt  wheth^  as  yet  we  can  be  as  certain  of  its  mean- 
ing. And  as  long  as  even  one  Eastern  scholar  doubts  whether  the 
real  meaning  of  the  monument  is  that  Sikds  invaded  Egypt,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  the  matter  by  the  rules  of  our  own  science. 
Of  course  an  invasion  by  Sikels  need  not  be  an  invasion  from  Sicily. 
But  it  is  no  easier  to  conceive  Sikeb  going  to  Egypt  from  southern 
Italy  or  from  Epeiros  than  to  conceive  them  going  from  Bicily. 
It  is  much  harder  to  conceive  them  going  from  the  spots  that  were 
to  be  Home  and  TusouIuul  It  is  not  for  me  to  deny  tiiat  the 
Shakarudha  came  from  some  unknown  2i<eeXui  in  Europe,  or  that 
they  came  from  Sagalassos  or  from  Saghalien  in  Eastern  Asia. 
I  only  ask  not  to  be  called  on  to  afiirm  anything  at  all  about  them, 
till  I  see  some  evidence  for  what  is  said  of  them  which  would  be 
enough,  according  to  Western  laws  of  criticism,  to  make  it  at  least 
"highly  probable." 

I  have  casually  lighted  in  a  Phosnician  excursion  on  a  people 
called  RuUnu  (Meltzer,  Geschichte  der  Earthager,  i.  if).  Surely 
they  came  from  Bodez,  ''  civitas  Ruthenorum,"  or  else  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  where  Butheniai^  still  abound. 
Or  haply  those  parts  were  settled  by  them. 


NOTE  Vn.  pp.  134,  137. 

The  Sieel  System  of  Weights. 

That  the  Sikeliot  Greeks  adopted  a  non-Hellenic  standard  for 
the  weight  of  their  coins  is  implied  by  Head  (Hist.  Num.  xlvii), 
and  asserted  by  Holm  (G.  S.  i.  159).    I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
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with  the  particular  Btandard  and  its  agreement  with  any  other 
standard,  as  I  am  with  the  fact  that  the  Oreeks  adopted  foreign 
customs  in  so  4mportant  a  point,  and  kept  the  foreign  names.  It 
is,  in  that  point  of  view,  the  most  important  case  of  Sikel  influence 
on  the  Greeks. 

I  assume,  with  the  writers  to  whom  I  refer,  that  there  was  a 
standard  of  weight  common  to  the  Sikels  with  the  Italian  nations 
in  Italy,  the  base  of  which  was  the  Boman  libra  for  silver,  and  the 
Roman  asy  the  pound  of  copper,  for  bronze.  I  assume  that  it  was 
directly  from  their  Sikel  neighbours  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  took 
it.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  suppose  some  more  roundabout  road, 
but  this  is  surely  the  most  naturaL  The  main  point  is  thai  the 
Latin,  that  is  Sikel,  names  of  the  weights  made  their  way  into  the 
Greek  tongue. 

Yarro  (LL.  v.  173)  had  noticed  the  fact,  but  he  rather  turns 
things  about  when  he  says,  ''  in  argento  nummi,  id  ab  Siculis." 
The  chief  authority  for  the  matter  is  Pollux,  in  two  passages 
which  are  referred  to  by  Holm  (i.  40a).  In  the  first  (iv.  174)  he 
quotes  Aristotle  on  the  Akragantine  Constitution  (C,  Millleri 
ii.  169),  as  mentioning  a  fine,  &s  iCnfilovp  mrrriKovTa  'kkpa^t  and  as 
adding,  17  dc  XcVpa  dvvariu  o^ohHiv  Alyivaww,  In  the  Constitution  of 
Himera  (C.  Miiller,  ib.),  he  told  how  ol  SaecXuonii  rovr  lUv  dvo 
Xakicovs  i^avra  KoKcwrif  r6y  dc  cVa  oiryKicuf,  tov9  di  rptis  rpuufra,  rovs  di 
i(  ^fitkirpow,  t6p  dc  3/3oX&y  "kirpavy  r6y  dc  KopbfBiotf  cranjpa  btKahrpov^  Sri 

In  the  other  passage  (ix.  79,  80),  Aristotle,  speaking  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Taras  (G.  Miiller,  ii  174),  mentions  the  coins  with 
Taras  son  of  Poseidon  on  the  dolphin ;  KakturBoL  <pvi<n  p6fuafM  vap 
avTois  yovfifiov,  Pollux  goes  back  to  the  passages  quoted  already 
about  XcVpa  and  olyKta.  He  then  quotes  several  passages  from  the 
comic  poets ;  one  from  Diphilos  ev  SoecXiicf ,  and  several  from  Epi- 
charmos,  who  has  something  to  say  about  both  povftfiog  and  Xirpa, 
The  former  word  he  brings  in  with  the  remark,  6  di  povfifios  doKtl 
fiiv  ff&cu  'Pa»fiatW  ToUpofM  rov  pofiiaftaros,  tarl  dc  'EXKTjvuchy  Koi  t»v  iv 
*lraKuf.  Kcu  SuccXi^  ^^pUw,  He  then  quotes  Epicharmos  (Lorenz, 
254)  iv  Tois  Xvrpatr,  for  two  passages; 

dAX*  ifiwt  MoXat  mt  wtoi  ^<f ,  c^p^^rovcn  8i  /mm 

Kot  vo^fA/MOvr  wotkartas  ydp  Ivrt  ras  parp^s. 
And  again; 

ledpv^  liiv 
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Epichannos  lias  also  Xhpa  and  its  deriyatives  in  two  passages  in 
the  *Afmayal  (Lorenz,  2ai); 

dpyvplav,  SiXkcu  8)  Xirptof,  oi  8*  Ar  ^fuXhpic^^ 
And  again ; 

kyit  y^  r6  7c  fiak&mcv  Xlrpa 

mt  dcicdXirpot  ^Tari)^,  l^iarrunp  tm  Mai  warr&yitufif  [al.  vcyroi^xtor]. 

Pollux  goes  on  to  say,  Ixrc  fup  ^  rt  Ka\  <l>tk6icakoif  17  nvrmw  yiwais, 
and  enlarges  on  the  advantages  of  nnmismatic  knowledge,  complain- 
ing that  Xenophdn  did  not  say  more  about  Persian  coins. 

The  case  seems  plain  enough.  Airpa  is  simply  lihra.  Whether 
vovfifios  and  v6fua'fjLa  have  any  remoter  connexion  philologers  must 
settle ;  it  is  plain  that  vovmuts  was  adopted  as  a  strange  word  into 
the  Greek  language.  And  the  Greeks  must  have  found  the  foreign 
standard  very  convenient,  when  they  could  shape  their  mouths  to 
adopt  such  a  hideous  word  as  oiyKla,  These  words  all  came  into 
Greek  much  as  ddHUMT  and  florin  have  come  into  English  on  the 
two  sides  of  Ocean. 

Bentley  (Phalaris,  p.  428  seqq.)  goes  largely,  from  his  point  of 
view,  into  Sicilian  money,  vov/ifior,  Xtr/>a,  and  everything  else,  and 
quotes  all  our  passages  and  others.  But  questions  about  Sikels 
and  Latins  do  not  seem  to  have  struck  him.  His  notion  is  that 
of  Yarro  and  Pollux,  that  the  Bomans  borrowed  their  coinage  from 
Sicily  (p.  474).  "It  appears  therefore  from  the  whole  account, 
That  the  ancient  Bomana  had  all  their  Names  and  Species  of 
Money  from  the  Dorians  of  Sicily  and  ZtoZy,  and  continu'd  every 
word  in  its  original  Sense." 

The  Elymians  seem  also  to  have  adopted  a  Sikel  coinage.  There 
was  at  least  an  ONKIA  at  Eryx.  See  Kinch,  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Nvmiamatih  (Berlin,  1889),  vol.  xiv.  p.  202,  an  article  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  again. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  estate  of  Xtr/xi,  vovfifiog, 
and  o^Kia,  we  are  not  yet  dealing  with  coined  money.  The  cea 
rvde  was  still  weighed  to  the  seller. 
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NOTE  Vm.  p.  158. 
Thb  Towk  of  Tbinakia. 

I  HATE  already,  when  speaking  of  the  names  of  the  island,  made 
some  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  town  bearing  a  name  hardly  to  b^ 
distinguished  from  that  which  became  the  poetic  name  of  the  island, 
and  which  is  indeed  actually  the  same  with  some  of  its  shapes.  The 
form  TpufoKia  passes  for  the  name  of  a  single  Sikel  town  in  Diod6ros, 
and  for  that  of  the  island  of  Sicily  in  Dionysios  Peridgdtds  (see 
above,  p.  464).  The  oddest  thing  is  that  eyen  Diod6ros  could 
calmly  record  and  descant  on  the  fates  of  the  town  of  Trinakia 
without  being  led  on  to  think  of  something  wider.  And  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  we  never  hear  of  Trinakia  by  that  name 
save  in  one  place  of  Diod6ros,  while  in  several  later  writers  we 
hear  of  a  town  with  a  name  so  like  to  it  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  must  be  the  same,  and  yet  we  cannot  be  quite 
sure. 

According  to  Dioddros  (xii.  29)  the  Sikel  town  of  Trinakia  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syracusans  (ri^y  vSkuf  ifap^pawodta-dfitvoi  Koreo-Kcr^y). 
It  was  at  that  time  the  greatest  of  the  Sikel  towns,  and  abounded 
in  valiant  men.  That  b  all ;  but  the  description  is  so  long  and  so 
emphatic  that  we  are  tempted  to  look  for  some  further  notice 
touching  the  case  of  Trinakia  earlier  or  later. 

Dioddros,  as  we  know  very  well,  sometimes  nods.  He  may  have 
got  hold  of  a  wrong  name  or  a  wrong  story.  But,  if  we  were 
dealing  with  any  other  name  than  one  so  tempting  as  Trinakia, 
we  should  simply  wonder  that  a  place  so  important  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  should  never  be  heard  of  at  any  other  time.  To 
be  sure  it  was  destroyed ;  but  destroyed  cities  on  valuable  sites 
have  a  way  of  being  rebuilt.  But  for  the  name,  we  should  never 
think  of  doubting  Diod6ros'  story.  Only  in  this  case  it  is  not  the 
story  that  comes  first  in  point  of  importance,  but  the  name.  The 
fact  or  seeming  fact  that  there  was  a  town  called  Trinakia  is  part 
of  the  corroborative  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  name  Trinakria 
as  applied  to  the  island.  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  ? 
There  is  the  statement  of  Diod6ros,  borrowed  of  course  from  soma 
earlier  writer ;  and  there  is  really  nothing  against  it. 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  has  a  town  l^rrakinai.    TvpaKuni,  noKis 
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ZMcXtac,  fwcph  y^Vy  Malfuuf  d*  ^fM»ff.  r^  Switch  Tvp€uapaio9  leai  Tvpaiavaia 
6ijKvk6p,  Tvpatcffv  d^  oMjv  'AXc^ovdpoff  h  EvpAirjj  luiXcc.  Pliny  (iii.  14), 
among  the  communea  6f  Sicily,  reckons  "  l^racienses,"  a  form  on 
which  several  conjectures  have  been  made.  The  ''Tiracinum  "  (or 
any  other  spelling)  of  Cicero  (Yerres,  iii.  56)  is  the  proper  name  of 
a  man ;  bat  it  may,  as  Bunbory  suggests,  come  from  the  town.  It 
has  been  usual  (see  Amico  on  Fazello,  L  407)  to  set  down  this  Tirakia, 
or  whatever  the  best  form  may  be,  as  being  the  same  with  the 
Trinakia  of  Diod6ros.  Bunbury  somewhat  more  than  doubts,  and 
Holm  (i.  73)  leaves  the  case  open,  an  example  which  it  may  be 
prudent  to  follow.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  directly  for  and 
nothing  directly  against  the  notion  that  the  same  place  is  meant. 
The  names  are  near  enough  to  be  corruptions  of  one  another ;  only 
Trinakia  is  such  a  very  marked  name  that  one  would  have  expected 
it  to  be  either  preserved  accurately  or,  if  changed  at  all,  improved 
into  Trinakria.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  fairly 
bring  in  the  Tpmuda  of  Dioddros  (like  that  of  Dionysios  Peri^g^tds) 
as  part  of  the  story  of  the  names  BpuKucla  and  TpavKpla ;  but  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  bring  the  Tiracia  (or  whatever  it  is  to  be)  of  Pliny 
and  Stephen  into  the  argument. 

Schubring  (Historisch-geographische  Studien  fiber  Altsicilien, 
p.  116)  goes  at  some  length  into  the  site  of  Trinakia,  which  he 
places  at  Aidone. 


NOTE  IX,  p.  159. 

Thb  Three  Towns  called  Hybla. 

It  is  plain  from  the  notices  d  the  places  themselves  that  there 
were  more  towns  than  one  in  Sicily  caUed  Hybla.  And  there 
are  two  passages,  in  Pausanias  (v.  23.  4),  and  in  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  ('Y0Xiu),  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish 
them ;  but  both  places,  as  they  stand  in  the  ordinary  text,  are  any- 
thing but  clear.  The  passage  in  Pausanias  records  an  Hyblaian 
offering  at  Olympia,  and  bears  on  the  Sikel  religi<Hi  by  helping  us 
to  the  name  of  a  goddess  Hybla  or  Hyblaia.  The  gift  was  an 
archaic  figure  of  Zeus  with  a  sceptre,  'rffKatmv  de  ^a<rcF  cImu  dt^fuu 
He  then  goes  on ; 
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y€  Kol  fjv,  ixakow  fui{oi>a,  Uxovai  hi  Koi  kot  iiii  rh  Miiaera'  iy  rg  Karavauf, 
^  fup  tprjfun  cV  Strap,  ^  di  KUfjai  re  KaravaM»v  ^  rcpcorcr,  Koi  Itp^  ai^uf 
'Y/SXotfv  €<rrl  Otov,  napii  2uecXi«f>r»v  l^^ov  rifuis. 

The  text  is  clearly  corrupt  or  defective,  and  the  first  sentence 
has  been  ingeniously  corrected  by  Schubring  (Umwanderung,  452, 
Holm.  i.  362); 

dvo  di  ^(Tov  fv  SiiccXi^  ir6K€i£  al  "Y^ai,  ff  /wv  Fc/Hartr  tiriickriinVf  rrjy  bi 

Conjectural  emendation  is  dangerous  work,  but  this  seems  fairly 
safe.  But  even  without  the  correction,  we  might  take  the  passage 
as  meaning  that  in  the  Katanaian  territory,  as  it  stood  in  Pausanias' 
time,  there  were  two  places  called  Hybla.  One,  called  the  Greater, 
was  then  altogether  forsaken ;  the  other,  called  Gereatis,  still 
remained  as  a  village,  and  still  kept  the  temple  of  the  local 
goddess. 

Now  Thucydides  (vi.  62,  cf.  Plutarch,  Nik.  15)  speaks  ofrfiXa 
4  rcXcorir,  clearly  as  a  Sikel  town,  and  (vL  94)  of  'Y/SXcum  as  a  Sikel 
people.  This  Hybla  must  be  the  same  as  the  Tfptaris  of  Pausanias. 
We  may  further  assume  that  this  is  the  Hybla  mentioned  by 
Diod6ros  (xi.  88)  as  an  independent  Sikel  town,  and  also  the 
Hybla  of  Livy  (xxvi.  21)  and  Cicero  (Verr.  iii.  43).  This  Hybla, 
Tfp^aris  or  TtXtaris,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Hyblaian 
Megara,  which  is  quite  distinct  in  all  our  authorities  (see  Livy,  xxiv. 
30,  35 ;  Cic  Verr.  v.  25),  and  which,  in  the  times  dealt  with  by 
Thucydides  and  Diodoros,  was  not  an  independent  Sikel  city,  but  a 
destroyed  Greek  one. 

But  in  Strabo  we  find  a  Hybla  which  has  something  to  do  with 
Megara.  He  (vi.  2.  2)  makes  Megara  occupy  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Hybla.  Li  his  day  there  was  no  city  of  either  name ;  but  the  site 
kept  the  name  of  Hybla  on  account  of  the  fame  of  the  Hyblaian 
honey  (jovs  fuv  XoXxidcar  Krla-at  N<{(ov,  roifs  de  Aa>ptcaf  MeyapOf  rrjv 
"ypkav  irp6T(po¥  KakovfiivrjVj  al  fuv  odp  irAf cr  ovk€T  elcrl,  r6  de  rrjg  "YPkrjt 
ipofxa  ovfifxivfi  diA  T^v  aptTrjv  rov  'YjSXaiov  fuXtrot),     Cf.  viii.  7*  5- 

We  are  thus  led  to  two  towns  called  Hybla,  one,  seemingly  on 
the  same  site  as  the  Hyblaian  Megara,  at  any  rate  in  close 
connexion  with  it,  and  also  known  as  the  Greater  Hybla;  the  other 
elsewhere,  and  known  as  the  Less,  also  as  Gereatis  or  Geleatis. 
Thus  armed,  we  may  go  on  to  attack  the  very  difficult  and  clearly 
corrupt  passage  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  I  give  it  first  as  it 
appears  in  the  ordinary  text ; 

VOL.  I.  L  1 
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"YffKaij  rpfif  irAfip  SuctX/of.  17  fuiC«iP  J)f  ol  woXirm  'Yffkaioi,  tj  iwcp^ 
lis  ol  noKtTOi  *YPkatoi,  TaktSnai,  Mcyopcic .  1^  dc  tkarrmv  "Hpa  Kaktirau 
tftm  <eal  nSkis  'Irakias.  rrjv  dc  ^YiSXay  awh  ""Y/SXcv  rov  fiatnktmff  di^  t6 
woKkat  ^YffKat  caXrur^  rmw  JiKtXmp  irAciir.  tov«  ryoueotWap  Mfyopccr 
itiSKavr  fda  dc  rwy  "Yfikmif  TccXXa  luiXetrai,  ««  ^aXcoto^  rfinyry  SuccXijcmt. 

Now  here  the  sentence  beginning  n^y  dc  'YffkoM  is  corrupt  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  first  sentence  too  seems  strange.  It  is  oddly 
worded,  and  its  apparent  meaning  brings  in  a  difficulty.  Stephen 
seems  to  identify  his  luxph  'Y/3Xa  at  once  with  Megara  and  with 
Hybla  G^leatis  (for  his  VaktSn-ai  must  surely  be  the  same  word  as 
the  last),  while  in  the  other  accounts  Hybla  Oeleatis  and  Hyblaian 
Megara  are  distinct.  But  the  ingenious  emendation  of  Schubring 
(XJmwanderung,  452 ;  Holm,  i.  362)  sets  all  right,  by  simply  moving 
a  single  word  back  to  its  right  place.  The  opening  sentence  now 
reads ; 

^Y/9Xm.  Tptif  9it(Xci£  2iK«\iaff  ^  /itlCmw  Ijs  ol  iroXiroc  'Yffkaioi  Mtyapelt, 
^  fwcph  J)c  ol  iroXmu  'YffkauH  raXcdroi,  ^  d^  ikarrtiP  'Hpaia  Kaktirtm 

We  thus  get  a  Greater  Hybla,  the  same  as  Megara,  and  a  Lesser, 
the  same  as  Geleatis,  But  the  matter  becomes  yet  clearer  when 
Schubring  goes  on  to  correct  the  manifestly  corrupt  sentence  in  the 
middle.  On  the  road,  besides  putting  'Hpaia  for  ^Hpa,  he  turns 
King  Hyblos  into  the  form  which  he  has  in  Thucydides.  The 
passage  now  stands ; 

17  dc  /AttCtiv  *YPKa  iir6  "YPXvpog  rov  0a4nXcW  dca  dc  r^  iroXXib 
^YPkas  icaXcio^ai  rmw  2McX«y  v6Ktmp  rovs  hfouuwwras  iicakovp  MeyaptU* 
fua  d^  riop  "Yffkap  SrvcXXa  icaXccrai. 

The  Greater  Hybla  then  is  the  same  as  Megara,  or  was  represented 
by  Megara,  or  perhaps  in  the  end  represented  Megara.  We  shall 
better  trace  its  fates  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Greek 
cities.  We  shall  then  find  that  it  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
site  where  Megara  was  planted  (see  p.  388).  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  became  of  it  while  Megara  was  either  a  Greek  city  or  a  fortress 
of  Syracuse.  It  was  certainly  in  being  in  Boman  times,  when  it 
struck  coins  (Head,  129),  bearing  the  head  of  the  goddess  Hybla 
on  one  side,  and  a  bee  on  the  other.  The  bee  is  enough  to  show  that 
they  belong  to  a  Hybla  near  to  the  ''  Hyblcei  montes,"  and  not  to 
the  Galeatic  Hybla  at  Patemb. 

This  last,  the  Lesser  or  Ghdeatic  Hybla,  remained  Sikel  while 
anything  remained  Sikel,  and  kept  the  temple  of  the  local  goddess 
Hybla  or  Hyblaia.     Pausanias,  immediately  after  the  passage 
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already  quoted,  goes  on  to  make  a  very  important  statement  on  the 
highest  authority;  rcparo»y  tr<Pas  Koi  iwirvlvv  ^tkurros  6  ^Apxo/JLtpldov 
^i7<riy  t^rjyrjriis  cZroi  koL  fiuKurra  cvtrr/Sc/f  t&p  iw  ^uuKlq.  papfiap»v  wpoa- 
KtioBai,  The  word  /3ap/3apa>y  is  clearly  a  genuine  bit  of  Philistos, 
which  Pausanias  may  have  copied  without  fully  understanding  its 
force,  just  as,  in  the  passage  before  quoted,  he  is  likely  enough  to 
have  used  the  word  liK(\u»r&v  without  thinking  much  of  its  force. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  days  of  Philistos  Hybla  had  received  so  little 
Greek  culture  that  its  people  were  still  spoken  of  as  fiapfiapot. 
They  were  still  2uccXoi ;  ages  before  Pausanias,  2ucrXot  and  Sijcf Xtwroi 
had  ceased  to  be  distinguished.  Cicero  (De  Div.  i.  20)  bears  an 
independent  witness  from  the  same  source  to  the  gifts  of  the  men 
of  Hybla  in  the  way  of  interpreting  dreams.  It  is  again  Philistos 
whom  he  quotes  for  the  story  about  the  mother  of  Dionysios 
seeking  for  knowledge  about  the  destiny  of  her  unborn  child  from 
the  "  interpretes  portentorum  qui  Galeotse  tom  in  Sicilia  habe- 
bantur.''  He  perhaps  hardly  remembered  that  these  Oaleotse  were 
the  same  as  the  ^'Hyblenses"  whose  '*pactiones"  he  had  been 
called  on  to  speak  of  long  before,  ^lian  also  (Y.  H.  xii.  46)  has 
a  story  about  Dionysios  himself  consulting  the  roXfArcu;  and 
Hesychios  has,  FoXcoi*  /uSyretr*  o^ot  learck  r^y  SucfXiap  ftajtrav'  ical 
yivos  Ti,  i»s  il>r}a\  ^avSdrjfios  icai  'PivBtav  TapcDTivor.     They  were  doubtleSS 

a  prophetic  family,  like  lamidai  or  any  other. 

The  origin  of  the  name  FaXearK,  raXccM-m,  and  the  like,  is  by  no 
means  clear.  If  it  be  Greek,  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
Geleontes  at  Athens,  who  appear  also  as  a  tribe  at  Teos  in 
C.  I.  G.  3078  (vol.  ii.  p.  670),  and  with  their  ep6nymos  Gele6n  son  of 
I6n  (Herod,  vi.  66  ;  Euiip.  Ion,  1579).  There  is  also  even  a  Z€V9 
TcXecdv  (Duncker,  v.  84),  in  whose  name  yrXcIv  (ycX$y)  is  made  equi- 
valent to  XdftYTCiv.  But  if  it  be  Sikel,  and  indeed  if  it  be  Greek  either, 
assuredly  nothing  is  added  to  our  knowledge  by  telling  us  that 
Galeos  or  Galeot^s  was  the  son  of  Apoll6n  and  the  Hyperborean 
Themist6  ;  or  even  that  Themist6  was  the  daughter  of  a  Hyper- 
borean king.  The  story  of  which  this  genealogy  forms  a  part  is  a 
curious  one,  but  it  is  the  creation  of  Greek  fancy  afler  the  genuine 
Sikel  tradition  was  forgotten.  It  comes  in  a  confused  entry  of 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  where  the  one  genuine  bit  of  knowledge 
comes  in  an  alternative  sentence,  riycf  dc  Sri  FaXtc^rai  fidvT€»v  tHos 
2uccX<Dv.  It  appears  that  the  name  y€iK€6s,  which  also  meant  a 
kind  of  lizard  (otherwise  ao-KoXa/Soanys),  was  played  on  by  the  comic 

lI^ 
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poeto.     Stephen  qaotes  these  lines  from  Archippos  in  his  play  of  ) 

ri  Xiytis;  av  /liyrir  tlal  ydp  BaX&aciot 

yaXtol  7c  vaanv¥  ii&irr€OJV  awpf&rraroi,  1 

This  suggests  that  the  play,  acted  in  b.g.  415,  may  have  contained 
bome  references  to  Sicilian  matters.  As  for  the  genealogical  story, 
as  far  as  one  can  make  out  anything  from  the  confused  version  of 
it  in  Stephen,  Qaleos  and  Telmissos  were  two  brothers,  or  at  least 
two  fellow  Hyperboreans,  who  are  bidden  by  the  oracle  at  D6d6na  . 

to  sail,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west,  and  wherever  an  I 

eagle  should  carry  ofif  the  thighs  of  the  victims  which  they  sacri- 
ficed, there  to  build  an  altar  {rov  pip  cVl  dyaroXor,  t6v  dc  cirl  ivafiiu 
nk€i»,  onov  d*  ^  avT&v  6vofi€twp  acr^r  6pwdtru  to,  fufpla,  P»fJL6¥  ivravBa 
apvaai).     This,  it  would  seem,  happened  to  Telmissos  in  Earia,  I 

where  he  founded  the  temple  of  Apoll6n  of  Telmissos.  To  Oaleos 
it  happened  somewhere  in  Sicily,  and  presumably  at  Hybla.  See 
Biiinet  de  Presle,  466.  The  relation  between  the  worship  of  Tel- 
missos and  that  of  Hybla  is  a  matter  for  professed  mythologists. 
But  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  Ath^naios,  xv.  1 3,  there  is  a  story  of 
Karians  consulting  ApoUon  at  Hybla. 

It  seems  now  pretty  well  agreed  to  fix  the  Qaleatic  Hybla  at 
Patemb.  So  say  Schubring,  Holm,  and  others.  That  Patemb  re- 
presents one  of  the  Hyblas  is  shown  by  an  inscription  found  there 
and  now  preserved  at  Catania,  tenebi  yictbigi  htblsnsl  That 
is  to  say,  among  other  Qi-eek  imaginings,  the  local  goddess  got 
identified  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Hybla  at  Patemb  is  the  Qaleatic  Hybla,  the 
Lesser  Hybla,  the  Hybla  of  Thuoydides,  Diodoros,  Livy,  and 
Plutarch.  The  last  writer  speaks  of  it  (Nik.  15)  as  iroXixviop 
fwcp6p.  Livy  (xxvi.  21)  seems  to  class  it  among  '^  ignobiliores 
terrse,"  as  opposed  to  Morgantia.  Fazello  in  his  day,  and  Bun- 
bury  in  ours,  were  misled  by  the  corrupt  reading  of  Stephen. 
Fazello  (i.  160)  confounded  Greater  and  Lesser,  and  placed  it  at 
Judica  (but  see  Amico,  i.  410).  But  Bunbury  merely  took  the 
Qaleatic  Hybla  to  be  also  fitiCwp ;  he  put  it  in  the  right  place  at 
Paternb.  Head  (Hist.  Num.  129,  132)  more  distinctly  confounds 
fjLtl^ap  and  rtXfOTiSy  fixing  the  coins  which  bear  the  legend  ^Y/SXay 
MtydKat  to  the  Hybla  "  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Aetna,  not 
far  from  the  river  Symaetbus."  This  is  more  like  Ademb  than 
Patemb,  but  Patemb  must  be  meant.    Patemb  distinctly  answers 
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the  description  of  Thacydides  (vi.  94),  in  that  it  lay  between 
Eatand  and  Centuripa,  and  also  that  of  Pausanias  that  it  was  in 
the  Katanaian  territory.  The  odd  thing  is  that  Pausanias  places 
the  Greater,  the  Megarian,  Hybla  also  in  the  Katanaian  territory. 
It  may  have  been  so  in  his  day. 

The  third  Hybla,  the  Heraian,  the  Less  than  the  Lesser,  seems 
to  be  satisfactorily  placed  by  Schnbring  (Historisch-geographische 
StudieD,  p.  109)  at  the  Sicilian  Bagusa.  This  is  doubtless,  as  he 
remarks,  the  Sikel  Hybla  besieged  by  Hippokrat^  (Herod,  vii. 
155).  To  the  questions,  or  perhaps  rather  guesses,  which  the 
place  suggests,  I  have  given  a  few  words  in  the  text.  And  it  is 
somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood  that  one  is  tempted  to  place  the 
site  of  the  battle  between  Phintias  and  Hiketas  recorded  by  Dio- 
d6ros,  xxii.  4,  which  happened  n-cpl  r&p  "Y^aiov.  One  does  not 
quite  see  what  6  "rpKaios  is ;  but  the  text  is  clearly  corrupt.  A 
little  way  off  we  see  the  very  late  form  eV  ^vpoKovtrrj. 

There  remains  the  curious  entry  in  Stephen,  ftia  t&p  '^Y/3Xa>y 
TccXXa  [SrvcXXa]  icaXccraft.  SrvcXXa  seems  a  perfectly  safe  correction 
from  his  other  entry;  SrvcXXa,  f^pwpiov  rr^s  cv  SticcXcf  Mryapido9'  rh 
€$vik6v  SrveXXivor,  its  'EwcXXiwy.  This  fixes  the  geography.  This 
Styella  was  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  and  might  likely 
enough  get  the  epithet  of  Hyblaian.  Hence  Stephen's  confusion. 
It  is  therefore  only  as  a  likeness  of  name  that  we  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Stylla  or  Atalla  in  Lykophron's  story  of  Aigest^s  (see 
below,  p.  548).  A  Sikan  name  might  easily  be  repeated  at  both 
ends.  See  Schubring,  XJmwanderung  des  Megarischen  Meerbusens, 
462. 

NOTE  X.  p.  164. 

The  Pamci  akd  thbib  Lakb. 

The  Lake  of  the  Palici  and  the  local  worship  are  spoken  of  by 
a  good  many  writers.  The  chief  source  about  them  is  Macrobius, 
V.  18.  15.  He  is  led  to  the  subject  by  a  well-known  passage  in 
Virgil,  Mn.  ix.  581 ; 

"Stabat  in  egregiis  Ajoentis  fiHiu  armis 
PiotuB  acn  chlamydem  et  ferrugine  oUrus  Hibera 
Insignia  facie,  g^nitor  quern  miserat  Arcens 
Edactam  Martis  [aL  matris]  luco  Symsethia  oiroum 
Flumina,  pinguiB  ubi  et  placabilifl  ara  Palid." 
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Here  we  gladly  welcome  a  genuine  Sikel  bero,  though  we  are 
allowed  to  know  only  hie  father's  name  and  not  his  own.  (It  is 
somewhat  harsh  to  make  him,  with  Servius,  Arcens,  son  of  Arcens.) 
Macrobius  remarks  that  the  reference  shows  Virgil's  careful  study 
of  Greek  writers,  as  the  Palid  were  hardly  mentioned  in  any  Latin 
book — that  is,  we  must  suppose,  any  book  older  than  Virgil ;  "  apud 
nullum  penitus  auctorem  Latinum  quod  sciam  repperi,  sed  de 
Qrsecorum  penitissimis  litteris  banc  historiam  emit  Mara"  And 
again,  '*  hsBC  est  omnis  historia  quae  de  Palicis  eorumque  fratribus 
in  Orsecis  tantum  modo  litteris  invenitur,  quas  Maro  non  minus 
quam  Latinas  hausit."  He  quotes  a  number  of  Qreek  writers  who 
mentioned  the  twin-gods,  beginning  with  iEschylus,  in  his  play  of 
the  AlTyauuj  who,  he  remarks,  shows  bis  Sicilian  tendencies  (*'  utpote 
yir  Siculus/'  as  Macrobius  calls  him ;  see  above,  p.  489)  both  in  thb 
particular  reference  and  in  the  general  subject  of  the  tragedy* 
We  have  also  other  Greek  notices  besides  those  collected  by  Ma- 
crobius, and  some  Latin.  Li  our  own  time  the  subject  has  been 
largely  gone  into  in  a  dissertation  by  E.  G.  Michalis,  **  Die  Pali- 
ken.  Ein  Beitrag  mr  Wilrdigung  Altitalischer  Culte."  Halle, 
1856. 

Let  us  first  look  to  the  site.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  The  physical  phsenomena,  though  somewhat  modified 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  site 
in  the  plain  between  the  height  of  Mineo  and  the  height  of 
Rammacca  is  clearly  marked  out,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  any  dispute  about  it  (see  FazeUo,  L  144;  Brunet  de 
Presle,  462  ;  Schubring,  die  Landschaft  des  Menas  und  Erykes ; 
A.  J.  Evans,  Manchester  Guardian,  May  14,  1889  ;  and  the  guide- 
books of  Dennis  and  Gsell  Fels).  The  only  one  of  Macrobius'  Greek 
writers  who  at  all  clearly  marks  the  geography  is  Kallias  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  historian  of  Agathokl^,  in  a  passage. which  has  been 
already  quoted  (see  p.  153)  for  the  site  of  Eryca.  He  goes  on ; 
r6  na\ai6¥  2uc€\&y  yeyivijfxfvtf  iroXtc  v<^'  jj  Koi  roifs  ^iXkovt  icoXov/icHWff 
tlwai  trvfiPffifiKty.  Diod6ros  (xi.  79,  80)  is  equally  clear.  He  looks 
at  the  spot  from  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  and  brings  in  the 
lake,  not  among  the  general  wonders  of  Sicily,  but  when  he  has 
to  describe  the  career  of  Ducetius,  and  his  foundation  of  the  town 
of  Palica,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  Strabo  and 
other  writers  speak  of  the  wonders  as  happening  in  Sicily,  or  cV 
naXucoig,  or  at  Palica  the  city,  without  saying  in  what  part  of  Sicily 
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it  ifl.  Bo  Polem6n  in  Macrobios ;  wtpl  di  r^v  t6wov  tovtw  ^taiaaw 
ndKuofivol  n6Kiv  iw^wfiov  Totro»ir  r&w  datfu$va»v  IlaXix^y.  So  Stephen  of 
BTzantium,  who  puts  his  account  under  the  head,  IlaXiic^,  nSkis 
2uu\itts,  He  adds,  Bt6<f)iKot  iv  M^kot^  Htpufyhfr^^^^  SuceXiW  IIaXi«c^iri}if 
Kpiivqp  ifnio'iv  ttytu.  And  he  Bays  that  the  gentile  form  was  UdKudposj 
like  *EpvKun£,  and  others  (see  above,  p.  490).  Even  Virgil's  geography 
may  be  accepted  in  a  wide  sense.  It  clearly  misled  Vibius  Sequester 
(18)  when  he  wrote,  "Symsethos  Sicilise,  yicinus  Palicis."  The 
Synaithos  itself  is  not  very  near ;  but  in  the  plain  of  Menas,  a 
tributary  of  Symaithos,  we  may  be  said  to  be  '^  Symsethia  circum 
fiumina." 

Of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  place  we  have  several  pic- 
tures, both  in  the  writers  quoted  by  Macrobius  and  in  others. 
Kallias,  having  mentioned  the  AcXXot,  goes  on  with  the  singular 
piece  of  kindred  which  called  the  fountains  the  brothers  of  the 
deities ;  o&roi.  \ol  AcXXot]  Kpmijpts  dvo  tla-Xp  obs  ad(\(f)ovs  t&v  naXuc«y 
ol  TLiKtkiSyrai  vofju{fiv<rWf  rhs  d^  ava^opits  t&v  irofKf>oKvyow  irap<m\ri{riag 
ppa(ov<rats  txovvw,  Polem6n,  that  is  the  geographer,  6  ir^pujyriTrjf, 
in  a  special  treatise  vtpl  tidp  h  SuccXtf  6avpaCopkvmv  n-orafjk&v^  also 
brings  out  this  odd  piece  of  genealogy,  and  is  much  clearer  about 
the  physical  propei-ties  of  the  water ; 

ol  dc  IlaXucoi  vpo{rayop€v6fi€Poi  imph  rots  ryxa»p/oc£  avT6xBop€S  B€o\ 
vofu(ovT(u.      virdpxovcnp    de    rovroov  ro»v    Btcip    Sififfita    ajb€\<f>o\    KpaTrjptt 

^ofuii^ijXoi i}>€p€Tai   dc  air  avr£w  dap.!]  jSopcta  Mov,  Koi  rois 

nXTjiriop  Itrraptpois  Kaprjfiapria'iv  ipnowva-a  dcu^,  r6  dc  vdoop  ivri  6ok€p6w 
avT&v  Koi  TTjp  xP^**^  Spoi&rarov  ;^a/MMpvir^  XcvJt^.  ^pcrac  dc  roXirov- 
p€v6v  T€  Koi  Tra^Xa^ov,  olal  tlciv  al  biprn  r&w  {jtovrciv  opapoKd^tiP  vddrtip. 

The  depth,  he  adds,  is  so  great  that  oxen  and  yokes  of  mules 
have  been  swallowed  up. 

DiocI6ros  (xi.  89)  describes  the  ic/KiT^pcs  at  some  length.  They 
are  like  fiercely  boiling  caldrons  (napanXtfa-iop  txopr^s  r^v  il>wnp  rolt 
\€Pria't  lots  V9r^  irvp6s  iroXXov  luuofifpots  Koi  t6  vda>p  buarvpop  dpofiak- 
Xovo-iv)  ',  they  send  up  (nrtpOrjpag  i(cuaiovs  c(  dpvOriTov  fivBov,  No  one 
has  scientifically  examined  the  phsenomena  for  sheer  fear  (tfp^t^^uruf 
pip  ovK  tx^i  r6  ayaPa^6pepop  vda»p  »s  vrrdpxti  duanpop,  ov  pijp  dxptfitf 
TTjP  ivlypaatp  ^x^i  dt^  rh  pafiha  roKpj^p  ^yfraaOat  tovtov*  TrjKucavTffv  y&p 
tx€i>  Kardirkrj^ip  if  t&p  vypwp  dpafiokij  Sore  doxcty  vir&  Btlas  Tip6f  dpaymji 
yiptaBai  rh  (n/ppaiwp).  He  speaks  of  the  noise  and  motion  and  the 
sulphurous  smell  {r6  pip  vdap  6tiov  KaroKopop  TTiP  ttrff>pfiaw  txfi,  t6 
m  x^^i**^  ppdpop  imkifp  jcol  ^o^cp^v  i^irjai),  and  adds,  what  seems 
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contrary  to  modern  ezperienoe,  that  tlie  lake  neyer  dries  up  {t6  dc  bij 
rovr«>y  irapado^tpoWf  oCt€  vKtp^KXflrai  t6  vyphpy  oCt€  oiroXccirffft).  He 
then  speaks  of  the  oath,  and  then  of  the  temple  in  its  beautiful 
plain  (fare  d€  icai  t6  liiikwvos  h  nthUf  ^corpciret  xccftcyor  Koi  aroai^  Km. 
raU  aXXcur  KaraKwrtaw  dcoi^r  KtKocfujfUPOtf, 

Strabo  (yi.  2.  p.  38)  has  a  short  notice;  ol  UdXiKw.  Kpar^pas 
txpvaiv  avafiaKKovrat  vda>p   €U    ^oXocidcr  avaKfnforjfJM  Koi  irakuf  etc  rhtf 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  gives  a  not  very  intelligent  account,  in 
-which  he  seems  to  speak  of  only  one  fountain ;  ffort  luu  K^ni  ns  iw 
naXiVoir  rris  SuccXtbr  btK&Kkivoi  [what  is  the  exact  point  of  this 
epithet  )]•  avn;  $  dvap/xWci  vda>p  tU  v^9  *(  tr^x^^^>  &rre  vrr^  r&v 
d(tf>povvro»v  pofxl(€a'$ai  KaroKKvaOria'taBM  r^  irtdiov  km  irdkip  €ls  tavr^ 
KoBiararai, 

The  professed  dealers  in  wonders  brought  together  in  Wester- 
mann's  collection  of  napcAo^oypdtfxn  (Brunswick,  1839)  ^^^  natu- 
rally something  to  tell  us.  Thus  the  false  Aristotle  ircpl  Bavfuuritup 
*AKcwrfiaT»v  (57)  describes  the  place  by  name — tp  UoXakoU  1% 
SuecXtoff — in  nearly  the  same  words  as  Stephen.  And  Noti6n,  a 
special  collector  of  wonders  about  lakes  and  fountains,  quotes 
(8.  Westermann,  p.  184)  Isigonos  of  Nikaia  for  another  account  of 
the  Kpffvri  €9  Udkucdif,  which  is  essentially  the  same.  Antigonos  of 
Earystos  too,  in  his  laropinp  napa^»¥  cwayotyri  (12 1  or  1 33),  has 
an  account,  copied  from  Hipp6n  (Hippys)  of  Bh^gion.  He  gives 
a  date  of  a  building  which  I  cannot  verify;  Kfnjaw  cV  'Adrfvais  ini 
/3a<riXc«i)ff  ^EmuvtTOiv  oXvfnndhos  ckt^p  Koi  TptaKoarrjs,  cV  g  'Apvrdfuxr  AaK»v 
piKq.  oradtov,  rijg  SiKcXior  cV  UaKUois  olKobofuj6fjpai  tAjtop,  (No  such  king 
or  arch6n  seems  to  be  found  in  OL  36.  i,  that  is,  636  B.C.)  But 
the  description  seems  to  fall  in  with  the  other  accounts;  tls  tp 
Saris  hp  tUrfk&ji^  c2  iamp  KarmKiBtlrj,  anoBvt^KttVy  tl  dc  ntpiwaroUj,  ovdip 
irdo-xciy.  And  in  the  same  collection  (159  or  175)  is  an  account 
from  Lykos  of  phsBnomena  in  the  Leontine  territory,  which  have 
been  held  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  our  Falici;  cV  rg  AcomyoM^ 
iaroptlv  Avkop  tovs  oyo/io^oficyovr  [the  blank  has  been  filled  with 
Afkkovi  and  Kparijpai^  ova^civ  fup  &£  Btpix&rarov  t&p  c^/icvwy,  r^c  dc 
tnjyhs  tlpoi  yjnfxpds,  t&p  d€  ir\ria-taC6pT«iP  avroU  t6  fUP  6ppL6»p  y€P09 
dnoBprjO'Ktaf  (vOvs,  rovs  dc  av$pmnovs  per^.  rpLrriP  ripipop.  This  last  is 
certainly  not  true  of  the  lake  of  the  Falici — I  cannot  say  what 
might  happen  if  one  lay  down.  But  this  story  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  that  in  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxi.  19;  '' Necare  aquas  .... 
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dicit  LycuB  in  Leontims  tertio  die  quam  qriis  biberit."  (Cf.  more 
on  Sicilian  lakes  in  c.  i8.)  Only  the  Leontines  had  a  lake  of  their 
own,  and  I)iod6ro8  at  least  would  never  have  thought  of  driuking 
the  holy  waters  of  the  Palici  And  are  we,  with  Holm  (i.  369), 
to  see  a  reference  to  our  Palici  in  a  story  in  Solinus  (iv.  6)  of 
waters  which  discovered  thieves  by  washing  their  eyes  1  "  Qui 
oculis  medentur,  et  coarguendis  valent  furibi^s;  nam  quisquis 
Sacramento  raptum  negat,  lumina  aquis  attractat;  ubi  perjurium 
non  est,  cemit  clarius,  si  perfidia  abnuit,  detegitur  facinus  cceci- 
tate,  et  captis  oculis  admissum  fatetur/'  This  comes  under 
Sardinia,  just  before  Solinus  reaches  Sicily.  It  was,  as  Michalis 
(p.  30)  says,  from  Solinus,  or  from  the  same  source  as  Solinus, 
that  Priscian,  in  his  Periegesis  (456;  MttUer,  Geog.  ii.  194)  found 
the  description  which  has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  Dionysios  ; 

''Sardinise  post  quam  pelago  circomflim  tellas 
Fontibus  e  liquidiB  pnpbet  miracala  mundo. 
Quod  Bananfc  oculis  segros,  damnantque  neftoido 
Peijuros  furto  quos  tacto  flomine  cseoant." 

It  is  hard  to  have  our  Sicilian  marvels  so  calmly  moved  off  to  the 

other  kingdom  of  Victor  Amadeus ;  but  the  marvel-mongers  seem 

to  have  thought  that  they  might  say  anything  about  the  lake  of 

the  Palici,  with  its  name  or  without.     It  is  not  easy  to  see,  with 

Michalis  (p.  14),  our  lake  in  Solinus'  description  (v.  2)  of  the  lake  by 

Peloros  (see  p.  58).     But  it  may  be  so ;  and  one  would  not  venture 

to  say  that  the  Lake  of  the  Palici  is  not  the  one  described  by 

Philostephanos  of  Eyr^nd  in  the   same  collection  (Westermann, 

p.  180); 

yaiy  d*  Iv  ScxcXSy  TpivcucpiSt.  x*^!*"''  ^^^fftw. 

alv&mrw  ^ifonj,  itahttp  loiwr*  AX/717, 
tayvpov  ZiiTQaiv  t  uptv  voai  wavpa  rivd^ys, 

alipvt9leas  $rjp^y  a^  ijXaff€W  h  ipdfM$ov, 

One  of  the  extracts  just  given  leads  us  from  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  spot  to  the  nature  of  the  local  deities  and  their 
worship.  It  speaks  of  the  waters  of  our  lake — if  it  be  our  lake — 
as  detecting  one  particular  kind  of  perjury  by  a  sort  of  physical 
power.  This  gift  of  physical  discernment  of  moral  right  and 
wrong  is  not  uncommon  among  the  deities  of  Sicily  and  their  sur- 
roundings (see  p.  188),  and  it  comes  out  in  other  shapes  in  what 
we  read  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Palici.  The  accounts  vary  a  good 
deal  in  detail,  but  Uiey  all  agree  in  describing  the  oath  taken  at 
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the  sanctnaty  of  the  twin-gods  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  oath 
known  in  Sicily,  and  they  speak  of  its  breach  as  always  punished 
by  some  frightful  judgement  on  the  offender.  This  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  benevolent  character  which  the  Palici  share  with 
other  Sikel  deities.  The  protectors  of  the  slave  needed  some 
special  power  to  avenge  him.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  with 
reference  to  the  epithet  applied  to  the  deity,  that  the  Yirgilian 
passage  with  which  Macrobius  begins  his  account  is  most  instructive. 
Where  the  poet  found  his  "  placabilis  Palicus  "  in  the  singular 
one  might  like  to  know ;  but  the  epithet  at  least  is  well  chosen. 
This  passage  must  be  taken  along  with  the  other  so  singularly 
like  it  in  the  seventh  book  (762) ; 

"Yirbins,  iniigneiii  qaem  mater  Aricia  nuflit, 
Edactmn  Egeris  lacis,  hamentia  dream 
latora,  pingoii  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Diane." 

In  both  places  the  epithet  seems  to  have  puzzled  Servius,  as  the 
one  which  concerned  him  puzzled  also  Uacrobius.  Servius  tells 
how  the  Palici,  like  Diana  and  some  other  deities,  were  first 
worshipped  with  human  sacrifices,  but  that  their  ritual  afterwards 
grew  milder  (*' prime  humanis  sacrificiis  placabantur;  postea 
quibusdam  sacris  mitigati  sunt  et  eorum  immutata  sacrificia. 
Inde  ergo  placabilis  ara^  quia  mitigata  sunt  eorum  numina"). 
All  this  is  possible  enough;  but  it  is  all  clearly  made  out  of 
Virgil's  epithet.  Macrobius  himself  has  a  more  singular  explana- 
tion, which  carries  us  back  to  some  of  the  strange  things  in  the 
napa^^pckf>ot ;  '^  Illic  invocato  lod  numine  testatum  faciebat 
esse  jurator  de  quo  juraret,  quod  si  fideliter  faceret  discedebat 
inlsesus,  si  vero  subesset  jurijurando  mala  conscientia,  mox  in  lacu 
amittebat  vitam  falsus  jurator.  Heec  res  ita  religionem  fratrum 
oommendabat  ut  crateres  quidem  implacabiles,  Palici  autem  placa- 
hUes  vocarerUur." 

The  words  of  Uacrobius  here  sound  as  if  the  offenders  were 
actually  drowned  in  the  holy  waters.  This  does  not  appear  in  all 
the  accounts,  as  in  the  very  full  one  which  he  copies  from  Polem6n. 
All  worshippers  must  observe  the  strictest  purity  {npoaUvai  dye- 
irr€voyras  XPI  ^p^^  avrovs  a3r6  re  waarrbs  Syavs  «eal  avvov<rtas  h-i  re  leoi 
rti'ttv  fd€<rfidT»v),  The  oath  is  held  by  the  Sikeliots  for  the  most 
binding  that  can  be  taken.     Its  fashion  is  thus  described ; 

ol  dc  6pKii»Ta\  ypafifiortou  txovrts  ayopwovaip  vols  6pKovfUpois  wtpX  &v 
t»  XPUC^^"^  ^^^  6pKovt*  6  dc  6pKovfi€vos  BaXXbp  KptdkdtmPf  iartp^pos 
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&C»oros  Koi  ftopoxtr»py  €<l>ainr6fKV09  rov  Kpanjpos  ef  imoPokrjs  iUnrtP  rhv 
opicoPf  Koi  ^  /A(v  (furt^oT)  rovr  pfj^cptas  SpKovt^  dtruffls  Hwturiv  ohcddt, 
napafidnis  dc  y€p6fjLtvos  tS>p  S(&p  ipirodc^p  rcXcvrju  tovt»p  di  yipopipnap 
€yyw)ras  xmiaxpovprai  Kveratniia'tip  roU  ItptwriPy  irrffp  p«ap6p  n  ytpqTatg 
KaBapatP  oifjiKurKdvovaof  rov  rrfupovs. 

The  other  two  writers  quoted  by  Macrobius  do  not  describe  the 
oath.  He  himself  mentions  the  sureties  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape; 

"  Cum  furti  negati  vel  cujosque  modi  rei  fides  quferitur  et  jus- 
jurandum  a  suspecto  petitur,  uterque  ab  omni  contagione  mundi 
ad  crateres  accedunt,  accepto  prius  fideijussore  a  persona  qusB 
juratura  est  de  solvendo  eo  quod  peteretur,  quod  si  addixisset 
eventus." 

The  false  Aristotle  brings  in  the  tablet  for  another  purpose,  and 
disposes  of  the  offender  in  another  waj,  both  of  which  may  remind 
us  of  English  ways  of  dealing  with  witches.  He  also  brings  in 
the  sureties  as  in  Polem6n's  account ; 

licrrt  dc  Kol  6pKot  ts  Syios  a\n66i  doicci  ciyoi*  ^a  yap  o/ivvcc  rtp,  ypa^^as 
tls  frtPOKidiop  c/i/3aXXc(  tls  t6  vdop,  cay  fitp  oZp  fvoptcj^  cirtfroXa^ci  t6 
irumKi^top,  iitp  dc  ft^  €Vopi^,  r6  fup  frtvaiUiop  pfipi>  y€p6fitP0P  dxt>a»i(€(T6cl 
<t>€urij  r6p  ^  SvBpwTTOp  rrlfAfrpao'Bat.  di6  l^  XapfioMOf  t6p  Upia  nap*  airov 
iyyvas  vntp  rov  KaOaipup  rwh  rh  l«p6p. 

All  this,  except  the  sureties,  comes  in  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Stephen  of  Byzantium. 

Diod6ros  (xi.  89)  gives  a  somewhat  different  description  of  the 
oath,  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  false  swearer.  In  his  version 
the  divine  judgement  seems  to  light  without  any  direct  physical 
agency,  as  of  water  or  fire ; 

roiavTjjs  dc  Btonptntlms  oSaiis  irtpX  t6  r^yxpoiy  ol  fUyurroi  twv  Spxap 
tvravBa  (rvvrcXovvrcu,  Koi  roU  iviopiofa-axn  avprofiot  ^  rov  iatpovlov 
K^Kao'ts  aKoKovBd'  rtpig  yap  tjjs  Spdaeo^  <rr€ptj$^PTts  rfjp  iK  rov  rtpipovs 
axfio^op  noiovpToi'  /icyoXi^r  d*  oCtnis  dcto-tdoi/ioy/df  oi  riis  dpxfiurfirjTria'tig 
txpPT€S,  Stop  vit6  tipos  \m€po)^s  Karta-xyciPTcu,  rg  dih  t&p  6pK»p  rotrmp 
dpaipfo-fi  Kpipoprai, 

This  last  at  once  leads  to  the  sanctity  of  the  precinct  as  an 
asylum  for  slaves.  This  will  concern  us  more  at  a  later  stage 
of  our  story,  and  on  it  Diod6ros,  who  for  that  time  is  ail  but  a 
contemporary  writer,  is  naturally  emphatic. 

This  witness  of  the  historian  of  Ag3rrium  is  in  some  sort  the  best 
that  we  have.   In  him  alone  we  are  able  to  read  the  actual  writings 
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of  a  man  who  had  doubtless  seen  what  he  writes  about.  We  may 
set  this  advantage  against  his  late  date.  The  earlier  writers  we 
have  only  in  scraps,  and  many  of  them  may  have  been  writing 
at  secondhand.  In  all  there  is  a  marked  general  agreement,  com- 
bined with  singular  differences  in  detail.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  ritual  may  have  differed  at  different  times ;  yet  a  ritual 
of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  things  which  are  commonly  most  abiding. 

In  one  account  only  do  we  hear  of  an  oracle  of  the  Palici. 
Macrobius  says ; 

''Nee  sine  divinatione  est  Palicorum  templum.  Nam  cum 
Siciliam  sterilis  annus  arefecisset,  divino  Palicorum  responso  ad- 
moniti  Siculi  heroi  cuidam  certum  sacrificium  celebravemnt,  et 
revertit  ubertas." 

It  was,  so  Hacrobius  says,  from  the  abundance  of  offerings  of 
fruits  C'  omne  genus  frugum  congesserunt  in  aram  Palicorum  *')  that 
the  altar  of  the  twin-gods  got  the  epithet  of  "  pinguis."  It  is 
more  important  to  know  who  is  the  "  heros  quidam ;  "  and  this  we 
learn  from  Macrobius'  own  extract  from  Xenagoras,  a  writer 
seemingly  of  the  second  century  B.C. ; 

Kal  ul  ZiKcXoi  Ttjs  yrjf  af^opoxMnii  HBvacof  Ht^Kparti  rufi  fp«A,  vpwr- 
ra^avTot  avrois  rod  «k  UtiKuc&p  'XPl^'^P^y  '^^  furh  r^v  ivapodoif  rrjt 
evKJyopIaf  nSKKou  impois  t6v  j9tt>ftdv  r«y  HdKucw  €P€fr\rf(rav, 

In  60  late  a  writer  as  Xenagoras,  if  he  was  only  casually  speaking 
of  Sicilian  matters,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  would  distinguish 
2iK€\oi  and  ZuecXcttraft.  But  the  hero  Pediokratte,  whom  Macrobius 
had  clearly  never  heard  of,  might,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  name, 
claim  an  antiquity  higher  than  either.  He  appears  in  Diod6ro8 
(iv.  23)  as  one  of  the  Sikan  (not  Sikel)  commanders  who  were  over- 
thrown by  Hdraklds,  and  who  received  heroic  honours  in  Diod6ro6' 
own  day  {rovs  fi€XP^  rov  vw  ^ptciuajs  n/jajg  Tvyxopopras). 

Does  this  last  casual  notice  suggest  a  thought  that  oar  Palici 
may,  after  all,  be  something  earlier  than  the  Sikels  ?  Can  it  be 
that,  as  the  Greeks  took  their  worship  over  from  the  Sikels,  so  the 
Sikels  had  already  taken  it  over  from  a  yet  earlier  people  1  There 
would,  in  such  a  case,  be  this  difference  that,  however  much  the 
local  worship  may  have  been  gradually  hellenized,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Greeks  ever  displaced  Sikels  in  possession  of 
the  local  sanctuary,  while,  if  the  Palici  were  originally  Sikan, 
Sikels  must  have  displaced  Sikans  in  its  possession.     It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  Polem6n  calls  the  Palici  avr6x^o¥€g,  a  word  which,  if 
used  advisedly,  would  point  to  deities  originally  Sikan.  And  it  is 
of  course  likely  enough  that  all  these  local  beliefs,  springing  out  of 
the  natural  phaenomena  of  the  land,  may  have  taken  their  first 
shape  among  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  last  passage  quoted 
from  DiodoroB  distinctly  points  to  traditions  and  forms  of  worship 
which  he  looked  on  as  Sikan  as  going  on  in  his  own  day.  The 
whole  chthonian  creed  of  Sicily  may  therefore  in  its  origin  be 
Sikan.  But  it  comes  to  us  in  a  Sikel  shape,  and  we  naturally 
connect  that  Sikel  shape  with  the  ancient  belief  of  Italy.  It  was, 
we  may  be  sure,  with  the  keen  instinct  of  an  Italian  antiquary  that 
Virgil  brought  the  gods  of  Sicily  into  his  Italian  story.  We 
should  like  to  know  more  of  the  "  Martis  lucus  *'  (if  that  be  the 
right  reading,  see  above,  p.  517)  which  he  seems  to  connect  with 
his  single  **  Palicus."  The  single  '*  PaUcus  "  appears  also  in  one 
place  of  Ovid  (Pont.  ii.  10.  25)  ; 

<*  HennsBOBqne  lacus  et  olentia  stagna  Palioi 
Quique  soil  Gyanen  miscet  Anapnf  aqaie." 

Here  our  lake  is  quite  among  its  fellows ;  but  the  best  notice  of  all, 
putting  the  plural  Palici  thoroughly  in  their  right  place  among  the 
chthonian  powers,  comes  in  another  passage  of  the  same  poet 
(Met.  V.  405).  Aid6neus  is  carrying  o£f  the  Eord,  and  has  not  yet 
reached  Kyana ; 

''Perqne  lacae  altos  et  olentia  enlfure  fertor 
Stagna  Palioorum  rapta  ferventia  terra." 

Silius  too  (xiv.  219)  has  a  reference  to  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Palici  in  his  long  list  of  Sicilian  places ; 

«Et  qm  prseaenti  domltant  peijura  Palici 
Pectora  supplioio." 

It  is  in  their  chthonian  character  that  we  have  to  look  at  the 
Palici.  We  need  not  suppose  that,  in  the  oldest  belief  of  all,  they 
had  any  parents.  The  generation  of  gods  is  a  Greek,  not  an  Italian 
idea.  But  it  is  a  speaking  fact  that,  while  Greek  fancy  made  them 
children  either  of  HSphaistos  or  of  Zeus,  one  account,  that  preserved 
by  Hfisychios,  gives  them  for  a  father  the  Sikel  fire-god  Hadranus, 
the  counterpart  to  Greek  H^phaistos,  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
have  more  to  say. 

One  thinks  also  again  of  Virgil's  seeming  connexion  of  the  Palici 
with  Mars,  who  himself  may  have  started  as  a  chthonian  power. 
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(See  Preller,  Bomische  Myihologie,  294  at  seqq.)  Servins,  in  his 
note  on  the  passage  in  Virgil,  among  the  other  genealogical  stories 
mentions  one  in  which  Zens  is  said  to  have  taken  the  shape  of  an 
eagle  (''Alii  dicunt  Jovem  hone  Palicnm  [Servius  was  hound  to 
follow  the  numher  of  his  author]  propter  Junonis  iracundiam  in 
aquilam  oommutasse ").  This  at  once  connects  itself  with  some 
references  to  the  story  in  certain  early  Christian  writings  which 
were  passed  off  under  the  name  of  Clement  of  Rome.  In  the  Latin 
version  of  the  so-called  Recognitiones  (x.  22),  in  a  list  of  the  lusts 
of  Jupiter,  we  read,  **  stuprat . .  .  Europen  .  . .  Eurymedusam  . .  . 
Thaliam  2Btnam  nympbam,  mutatus  in  vulturem,  ex  qua  nascuntur 
apud  Siciliam  Falisci/'  (On  this  the  editor  Cotelerius  refers  to 
the  passages  in  Servius  and  Stephen.)  In  the  so-called  Clementine 
Homilies  (v.  1 3)  is  the  parallel  passage ;  EitpAn^j  .  .  .  ovwfjkBfVf  cf 
j}r  Mufoig  .  .  .  Evpviulknurrf  .  .  ,  t(  Jjs  Mvpfudaiv,  'Epaaiov  vvfiffiij,  ycni- 
fupot  yv^f  €*(  fjs  ol  €v  ZixcX/f  ndkai  (rtxpoi.  With  the  help  of  the 
parallel  Latin,  we  may  without  danger  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Cotelerius,  and  turn  naXai  a'o<t>oL  into  UaXoeot  or  perhaps  UoKutkoi, 
But  what  is  meant  hy  'Epaaiov  i^/^^i;?  'Epaala  perhaps,  says  Cote- 
lerius, **roscida  nympha"  (of.  XL  xiv.  348),  or  perhaps  x^P^^^^> 
"  terrestrisj  a  fahula  vulgari  Mtudb  seu  Siciliee  humo  infossse."  The 
eagle,  according  to  MichiOis  (48),  has  to  do  with  thunderbolts,  and 
therefore  with  warm  baths;  so  we  do  not  refuse  him  in  our  chthonian 
mythology.  But  Michalis  has  given  infinite  trouble  by  referring  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  instead  of  the  false  Clement  of  Rome.  I  might 
have  wholly  lost  my  way  but  for  the  kind  guidance  of  Dr.  Bright. 

There  is  scmetliing  very  strange  in  the  statement  that  the 
fountains  were  looked  upon  as  the  brotliers  of  the  deities  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated.  But  I  do  not  see  what  other  meaning  can  be 
got  out  of  the  text  of  our  scraps,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
improve  things  by  conjecture  (see  Michalis,  p.  20).  Quessing  is 
more  in  place  when  we  come  to  the  names  both  of  the  noXueoi  and 
of  their  brothers  the  AcXXot.  We  may  say,  a  little  more  certainly 
than  Preller  (Romische  Mythologie,  524),  "  Vermuthlich  ist  weder 
der  Name  Belli  noch  der  der  Palici  griechischen  Ursprungs."  On 
AcXXoi,  also  written  Af/XXot,  various  attempts  have  been  made  (sea 
Michalis,  p.  22).  They  have  been  called  the  dccXoi,  which  is  rather 
hard ;  they  have  been  connected  with  ff«  and  bakos  and  Latin 
"  duelluin."    For  the  Palici  themselves  there  is  at  least  ingenuity 
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in  Michiilis'  (p.  63  et  seqq.)  connexion  of  the  name  with  the  Terb 
paMere,  Palicug  is  an  ac^ective,  like  amicua,  ajpricuSy  p%Kiicu8,  and 
others.  The  name  might  refer  to  the  colour  of  the  waters,  or  to 
the  effect  of  their  solpharous  steam.  Or  it  might  be  an  adjective 
of  reverenoe,  like  t^pucrJr  in  its  Christian  use,  or  ''most  dread 
sovereign."  Other  Latin  derivations  have  suggested  themselves. 
T  do  not  quite  understand  Bishop  Thirlwall  when  (Hist.  Greece,  iii» 
205)  he  speaks  of  "an  ancient  and  revered  sanctuary  of  two 
deities,  one  of  whom — Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds — was 
honoured  at  Bome,  where  her  festival  coincided  with  the  birthday 
of  the  city."  Nor  can  I  quite  follow  Brunet  de  Presle  (563); 
*'  Si  nous  osions  risquer  I'lnterpr^tation  d'un  mot  si  ancien,  nous  le 
ferions  venir  de  pales,  denomination  de  la  terre  dans  la  langue 
italique."  Indeed,  though  one  would  like  a  Latin  derivation  if 
one  could  find  one,  we  are  not  absolutely  bound  to  find  one.  We 
are  not  bound  to  find  a  Latin  cognate  for  every  Sikel  word,  and 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  local  names  may  be  Sikan.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  quite  certain,  namely  that  we  are  right  in  rejecting 
the  received  Greek  derivation,  mr6  rov  iroXiy  IxcV^oi.  This  is  as  old 
as  the  play  of  .^^hylus  already  referred  to,  firom  which  Macrobius 
quotes  four  verses ;  they  are  evidently  part  of  a  dialogue  in  single 
lines  which  must  have  followed  a  description  of  the  birth  of  the 
twins; 

rl  MfT   Iv'  alrots  Syofia  $ij<rorrai  fiporol; 

^  leal  UaX4itSf¥  €l\6ya)t  fitytt  ipAris; 
vdkiv  T^p  IjicowT*  iM  CH&rotn  r6V  cIs  ^itos, 

Servius  (^En.  ix.  584)  gives  the  same  etymology ;  ''  Palici  dicti  sunt, 
quasi  iterum  venientes;  nam  itaKw  Xk^w  est  iterum  venire."  So 
Stephen  in  IlaXu:^,  quoting  Seildoos ;  kXi^^mu  dc  avrovs  UaXiKovr  dtck  rh 
arro0av6vTat  irdKuf  €ig  dvBp^ovs  hctaBai,  Is  this  meant  to  be  exactly 
the  same  story  ? 

It  is  perhaps  dangerous  to  guess  at  the  exact  functions  of  the 
Palici  in  their  divine  character.  There  must  surely  be  some  con- 
fusion when  Servius  (u.  s.)  quotes  Varro  as  making  them  gods  of  the 
sea  ("  Palicos  nauticos  deos  Varro  appellat ").  One  can  only  com- 
pare the  nautical  character  of  the  other  pair  of  Dioakouroi, 
MichfUis  mentions  several  theories  about  them.  One,  that  of 
Welcker  (p.  55),  is  founded  on  a  vase  which  shows  a  female  figure 
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buried  in  the  earth  up  to  the  breast,  with  a  male  figure  armed  with 
a  hammer  on  each  side.  One  smites  the  woman  on  the  head  ;  the 
other  is  about  to  do  so.  These  are  supposed  to  be  Thalia  and  her 
sons  the  Palici,  children  of  H^phaistos,  who  embody  '*  eine  Sanctifi- 
cation  des  Schmiedehandwerks.*'  Michalis  has  also  much  to  say  on 
the  religious  character  of  sulphur,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  sulphur  of  Sicily  is  an  essential  part  of  the  chthonian 
phsenomena  of  Sicily.  The  Palici  might  likely  enough  be  quite  at 
home  in  the  islands  of  Hiphaistos;  but  it  is  dangerous  when 
Cicero  (de  Nat  Deor.  iii.  22)  speaks  of  several  Yulcani,  one  of  them 
**  Menalio  natus,  qui  tenuit  insulas  propter  Siciliam  quse  Vulcanise 
nominantur,''  to  read  "Uenano"  or  "Amenano  Palico."  Is 
there  any  way  of  bringing  in  our  friends  in  the  kindred  passage 
of  John  Lydus,  de  Mensibus,  iy.  54 ;  Tenprog  *H<l>aiaro9  6  nawr^ 
[al.  Mavrovf],  6  ^ucikUmfs,  i(  0$  'H<^urrcadfff  al  PTJ<roi  ?  In  truth  WO 
know  very  little  about  the  matter,  and  it  is  easy  to  go  on  guessing 
for  ever.  It  is  hard  to  get  nearer  to  certainty  than  the  conviction 
that  the  Palici  were  chthonian — and  benevolent — deities  of  the 
Sikel,  and  the  admission  of  the  strong  likelihood  that  they  were 
deities  of  the  Fame  kind  in  the  older  religion  of  the  Sikan.  This 
is  strongly  argued  by  Mr.  Evans  in  the  paper  already  referred  to. 
He  dwells  on  the  protection  which  the  sanctuary  of  the  Palici  gave 
to  slaves,  and  adds ; 

**  Nothing  could  more  clearly  point  to  the  taking  over  of  the 
local  cult  by  the  Sikel  conquerors  from  some  earlier  indigenous 
race  reduced  by  them  to  servitude,  and  from  whom,  it  would 
probably  be  found,  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary  still  continued  to 
be  drawn." 

Whether  we  accept  this  argument  or  not,  we  can  at  least  admit 
most  points  in  the  following  description ; 

"  The  cult  itself  is  old  Italic,  the  heritage  of  this  volcanic  soil, 
like  that  which  beside  the  sacred  lake  of  Henna  gave  origin  to  the 
mythical  account  of  the  rape  of  the  young  earth  goddess.  It  finds 
its  parallel  on  the  mainland  of  Italy  in  the  religious  shapes  and 
terrors  that  haunted  the  crater-basin  of  Avemus ;  in  the  mephitic 
grotto  of  Dis  Pater  on  the  heights  of  Soracte,  and  the  worship  of 
Mephitis  itself  (we  may  translate  it  by  *  carbonic  acid  gas  I  *)  as  a 
separate  divinity,  with  a  temple  of  its  own,  in  the  old  Hirpine 
country.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Greek  or  the  Phoenician,  in 
days  when  the  later  Italic  races — ^Latin,  Sikel,  and  their  kin-^ 
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still  dwelt  in  their  pile-dwellings  beside  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  the 
volcanic  forces  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  its  islands 
— more  active  then  than  they  are  now — had  inspired  oracles  and 
created  gods." 

In  the  present  state  of  the  lake  two  things  strike  us  at  once.  Now 
that  all  the  surroundings  of  the  ancient  worship  have  vanished, 
town  and  temple  and  everything  which  could  draw  attention  to 
tlie  spot,  we  come  upon  the  lake  itself,  the  Logo  di  Nafiia, 
altogether  without  preparation.  Till  the  visitor  has  come  near 
enough  to  smell  the  naphtha  or  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  bubbling 
waters,  there  is  nothing  whatever,  beyond  the  mere  swampiness  of 
the  soil,  to  suggest  its  presence.  The  other  point  is  that,  as  things 
now  meet  his  eye,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  pair  of  presiding 
deities.  There  is  one  volcanic  basin,  not  two,  and  the  spots  within 
the  basin  where  the  water  bubbles  up  are  many  more  than  two. 
It  would  seem  that  each  was  once  a  circular  pool ;  but  several  such 
pools  have  broken  their  bounds  and  have  joined  into  one.  This  is 
a  pool  of  a  quatrefoil  shape,  with  tossing  waters,  and  with  six 
points,  two  of  them  in  pairs,  where  they  bubble  up  to  some  height* 
There  are  four  smaller  pools  where  the  rise  of  the  water  is  smaller ; 
there  are  a  great  number  where,  as  at  Maccaluba,  it  just  bubbles 
above  the  surface,  and  there  is  one  pool  within  the  crater  where  the 
water  remains  still.  Thus  we  cannot  identify  the  twin  Palici,  twin 
Delli,  or  whatever  the  deities  and  their  fountains  are  to  be  called. 
It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Evans  that  signs  can  be  traced  of  a  second 
crater,  which  would  at  once  supply  what  is  wanted.  Or,  as  the  pools 
within  the  present  crater  have  clearly  shifted  and  are  still  shifting, 
it  may  well  be  that  there  were  once  two  only,  perhaps  more  marked 
and  of  greater  power  than  any  of  the  larger  number  that  are  to  be 
seen  now.  In  March  the  amount  of  water  is  considerable ;  in  the 
summer  the  pools  are  said  to  dry  up,  and  the  largest  of  them  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  its  smallest  neighbours  where  the 
water  just  bubbles  up  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Deep  holes 
are  said  to  be  seen  from  which  the  blasts  of  the  nether-world  blow 
up  fiercely. 

In  short,  as  things  are,  we  see  the  lake  of  the  Palici,  but  we 
see  not  the  Delli,  the  twin  fountains  whose  being  could  hardly  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  divine  brethren.  Either  there  were  two 
craters  of  which  one  has  vanished,  or  else  the   two   have  been 
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Bcattered  abroad,  many  Bmaller  fountains  having  displaced  a  pair 
of  larger.  But  the  holy  place  of  the  Sikel,  the  natural  ph»- 
nomena  which  so  deeply  impressed  his  religious  mind,  are  there 
still,  with  less  change  than  might  be  expected  after  so  many 
ages.  By  the  sight  of  the  lake  we  seem  brought  nearer  to  the 
ancient  folk  who  had  the  Latin  to  their  kinsman,  and  which  the 
Qreek  absorbed  into  his  own  being.  Here  is  their  abiding  home, 
keeping  its  old  traditions,  hardly  brought  within  the  range  of 
Hellenic  legend,  and,  above  all,  suggesting  the  name  of  ihe  one 
great  leader  of  his  people  whose  tale  we  shall  liave  presently  to  tell. 
By  the  lake  of  the  Palici  the  thoughts  of  the  Sikel  race  and  the 
Sikel  creed  find  their  embodiment  in  the  one  thrilling  memory  of 
Ducetius. 


NOTE  XI.  p.  169. 
Henna  and  its  Goddesses, 

The  relation  usually  assigned  to  Zeus,  D^m^t^r,  and  Persephon^, 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  notices  in  Homer.  But  it 
could  be  no  more  than  barely  inferred.  The  relation  between 
D^m^tSr  and  Persephond  which  forms  the  essence  of  their  whole 
story  in  the  later  poets  is  not  so  much  as  directly  stated,  while 
she  stands  very  distinctly  as  the  awful  Queen  of  Aidoneus. 

In  D.  xiv.  326  Zeus  reckons  D^m^t^r  among  his  wives  or 
mistresses,  but  he  does  not,  as  in  some  other  cases,  speak  of  any 
child  of  hers.  Cf.  Od.  v.  125-8  (cf  Athen.  xiii.  20,  Theok.  iii.  49), 
though  jealousy  need  not  be  the  motive  for  Iasi6n's  punishment. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Od.  xi.  217  Persephond  is  called  daughter  of 
Zeus,  without  any  reference  to  D^mSt^r,  and  she  is  there  very 
distinctly  the  ayavif  or  tiraivfi  Uep<r€<l>6v(ia  in  her  own  realm.  So  in 
other  places  in  that  book,  47,  385, 634.  So  ix.  457,  x.  491,  if.  t.  X.  In 
H.  V.  500  D^m^t^r  appears  simply  as  the  goddess  of  corn,  without 
reference  to  Zeus  or  Persephonfi.  This  would  be  in  itself  very 
slight  evidence  to  establish  the  joint  parentage  of  Zeus  and 
D^mit^r,  though,  considering  how  early  that  parentage  was  estab- 
lished, any  one  that  chooses  may  look  on  the  Homeric  passives  as 
assuming  it.  So  it  might  be  hasty  to  assume  with  Preller 
(Qriechische  Mythologie,  i.  468)  that  the  carrying  oflf  of  Persephone 
is  implied  in  such  phrases  as  ^AtBrjg  icXvr<^a>Xoff  (II.  v.  654,  xvi.  625), 
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as  Pansanias  (x,  23. 2)  deals  with  the  epithet  xp^arivtos — ifjjka  m  iwl 
TTjt  Kd^r  rg  dpirayj.  Going  on  to  Hesiod,  the  first  place  in  the 
Theogonj  (768)  hrings  in  Fersephoneia  incidentally  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  lower  world  ; 

iv0a  $*cv  -xBovlov  vpooBtr  96fiot  4x4<*^<'> 
kardffiy,  Scirdf  9k  ie6c»  vp<nrdpoi$€  <pvkiaff(i. 

The  second  passage  (912)  sums  up  the  story  of  the  later  poets ; 

a{rTd,p  6  [Ztbs]  Affftrfrpos  -woXw^p^  is  A^X<^  iJX^cyf 

fipmaetw  fp  no/A  fujTp69*  ISomtc  9^  firfrifra  Zc^ 

The  form  ITcpov^vi;  may  of  itself  incline  us  to  place  this  notice 
later  than  the  other.  But  in  any  of  the  forms  of  the  name,  we 
cannot  help,  with  Preller  (i.  496;  so  Keightley,  180),  connecting  it 
with  other  names  of  an  infernal .  and  destructive  class,  such  as 
Turi<f>6vri  and  others.  The  general  appearance  of  the  goddess  in 
Homer  agrees  far  better  with  the  legend  preserved  by  Apollod6ros 
(i.  iii.  i)  which  made  her  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Styx.  And  so 
does  the  general  mention  of  Fersephon^,  and  her  usual  epithets, 
even  among  the  later  poets.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  connected  with 
the  grave  and  the  lower  world;  it  is  only  on  occasion  that  she 
comes  out  as  the  bright  daughter  of  D^m^t^r.  Even  in  company 
with  her  Mother  (Pans.  viii.  38),  the  Aconroiya  keeps  her  awfnlness. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  my  business  here  to  plunge  at  all 
deeply  into  any  mythological  or  mystical  inquiries  as  to  a  pair  of 
deities  who  certainly  supply  abundant  materials  for  such  specula- 
tions. It  is  enough  for  me  if  D^m^t^r  and  the  Kor6  are  admitted 
as  Greek  powers  of  the  earth  who  have  made  their  way  to  Sicily, 
and  have  there  swallowed  up,  so  to  speak,  the  earlier  Sikel  powers 
of  Henna.  For  deeper  speculations  Preller  (Q.  M.  i.  466  et  seqq.) 
suggests  many  thoughts  and  references,  and  Lobeck's  Aglaophamus 
is  still  open.  I  am,  for  instance,  hardly  called  on  to  follow  him  in 
his  researches  about  Hekat^  in  i.  543,  though  that  deity  has  her 
place  in  some  forms  of  our  story.  Nor  am  I  concerned  with  the 
legends  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  Athens.  It  is  enough,  with 
Aristoklds  (iElian.  Hist.  An.  11.  4),  to  call  on 

A&/mr(p  voK^ieapmt,  a^  ki)p  Xut€Xouny  heipy^ 
Kci  wop'  *Ep€x0€l9cus, 

But   the  wild   legend  which  makes  Persephon^  the  child  of 

um  2 
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Poseid6D  Hippios  and  D^m^t^r  Erinnys  may  indeed  be  of  some 
value.  It  again  connects  both  Mother  and  Daughter  with  the 
powers  of  the  under- world.  My  bu&iness  is  only  to  trace,  if  I  can, 
the  steps  by  which  D^m^t^r  and  Persephon^  made  their  way  into 
Sicily.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  received  legend  was 
imported  whole,  and  that  it  had  simply  to  find  itself  quarters. 
One  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  mythical  poet  Pamphds 
who  is  quoted  by  Pausanias  in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  and 
again  in  ix.  31.  One  would  have  thought  that  Narkissos,  who  fell 
in  love  with  himself  or  with  his  sister,  or  for  whose  love  Echo  died 
away  into  a  voice,  was  an  ancient  personage  enough.  But 
Pamph6s  lived  long  before  his  time,  and  knew  the  nareis9U8  as 
a  flower  which  Persephon^  gathered ;  ycyovttx  yhp  TroXXoIr  np&npov 
€T€at9  fj  'SdpKKTO'Os  6  OtoiTUvg  K6prjv  rfpf  ArjfirjTp6s  <fiti<nv  &pir€ur67Jwai 
iraiCovo'av  Km  a»6rf  avKkiyovaav,  dpirafrBijpai  dc  ovk  ibir  dvanjBiiaop  akXa 
vapKiaa-oi^. 

This  looks  as  if  Pausanias  had,  as  is  likely  enough,  seen  the 
whole  story  in  its  minutest  detail  in  some  poems  which  he  took  to 
be  those  of  Pamph6s.  But  no  place  is  mentioned,  any  more  than 
by  Hesiod,  and  we  are  not  concerned  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
the  narcissus  and  the  violet.  In  the  next  stage  places  come  to  be 
mentioned.  The  Scholiast  on  Hesiod  (Th.  914)  mentions  Sicily, 
but  only  as  one  of  several  alternatives ; 

rfpTrdaBai  d^  r^y  n.€p<T«l}6infp  ^o-ly  ol  fitv  cic  ZiKcX/ar,  BoK^vXidi/r  dc  cV 
KpfjTTiSj  'Op<f}evs  y  €K  tS)v  TTfpl  Tov  *QKt€ip6v  ToiT^v,  ^ap6^/ifiog  di  dn6  fijs 
*AmKfjSy  ^fjM^rft  dc  cV  vdnais. 

And  he  adds  a  mystical  explanation,  which,  as  being  decidedly 
chthonian,  may  be  approved  *,  tovto  dc  Xcyci,  cVci  ovx^  ixovaa  $  y^ 
dfx^rai  rh  afripfiara. 

Of  the  so-called  Orphic  Hymns  there  is  one  (29)  addressed  to 
Persephonfi  and  another  (40)  to  the  Eleusinian  D^mfit^r.  The  latter 
is  very  rich  in  epithets,  and  the  former  ventures  to  speak  of  the 
nether  Queen  as  Kdprj  Kapnoio't  fipvavtra,  and  a  good  deal  more  that 
has  to  do  with  com.    But  neither  in  any  way  helps  our  topography. 

Of  the  stage  in  which  a  place  other  than  Sicily  is  mentioned  the 
representative  is  the  Homeridian  Hymn  to  D^mfit^r.  This  is 
written  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Eleusis,  and  naturally  has  not 
a  word  about  Sicily.  But  the  place  mentioned  may  be  anywhere. 
When  Persephond  (v.  417)  tells  her  own  story,  she  says  only  that 
she  was  playing  with  the  nymphs  ay*  Ifitprbv  Xci/A^ra.     The  poet, 
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speaking  in  his  own  person  (5),  explains  that  the  nymphs  were 
Okeanides,  and  (17)  gives  a  name  to  the  place  of  the  carrying  off; 

Hfvciov  Stfi  wiZiw. 
But  the  name  of  Nysa  (see  Preller,  G.  M.  i.  416)  is  borne  by  so 
many  places  that  this  does  not  tell  us  much,  and,  as  none  of  them 
is  in  Sicily,  it  hardly  concerns  us.  It  is  most  likely  older  than 
the  earliest  attempt  to  transfer  the  legend  thither.  Wherever  we 
put  Nysa,  it  is  certainly  not  anywhere  near  Henna,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  Okeanid  nymphs  might  suggest  quite  another  region. 
DSm^tdr  has  a  torch,  but  it  is  not  said  to  be  lighted  at  ^tna.  The 
companions  of  the  Kor^,  it  may  be  mentioned,  differ  a  good  deal  in 
different  accounts.     Apoll6nios  (iv.  896)  brings  in  the  Sirens  in 

their  first  estate ; 

Kci  wort  Atfovs 
Bvyarip  l<l>$i/ifjp  iZp^'  tn  wopffwiffiew 
dfi/uya  fitX^S/Kvat,    (Cf.  Or.  Met.  ▼.  555.) 

One  might  half  suspect  that  these  other  water-maidens  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Okeanids,  and  were  brought  nearer  within  the  range  of 
Sicilian  geography.  Still  here  is  no  distinct  mention  of  Sicily,  and 
the  story  could  be  told  without  it.  Apollod6ros  (i.  5.  i)  makes 
D^m^tdr  carry  a  torch,  but  again  there  is  no  hint  of  her  lighting  it 
at  -^tna.  And  as  Ddmftt^  is  told  of  her  loss  by  the  people  of 
Hermion^,  one  may  suppose  that  he  placed  the  story  in  some  quite 
different  part  of  the  Greek  world.  Euripidte  again  tells  the  story 
in  a  very  beautiful  chorus  of  his  drama  of  Helen  (1301).  An 
Athenian  was  too  much  bound  to  claim  the  goddesses  for  his  own 
land  to  say  a  word  about  Sicily.  The  phrase  of  fjLorrjp  Btw  with 
which  he  sets  out  at  once  suggests  Asia,  and  his  only  geographical 
indication  is  that  the  goddess 

XtwoBpififtwds  r*  Mpaa 
*l9atar  Vfv/jupdy  ffKonds. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  Attic  poet,  Karkinos,  quoted  by 
Diod6ro8  (v.  5),  though  he  does  not  mention  the  site  of  the  carrying 

off— 

{Kiyovtri  A^iitfrpis  voi^  &pprjTOV  xSpifV 
Ilko6TMya  Kpwplois  ipviffcu  fiovXvapaow 
dvroi  T€  To/of  els  luKdiupaui  /ivxo^) — 

yet  clearly  looks  on  the  whole  matter  as  Sicilian ; 
Koi  'fiv  /liv  Alrvtdoun  SixcMor  riyots 
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cirw  Afjuupw  dtorptip'h  (pOantw  y4yot, 
i$tv  $tdt  ri/twffiv  tls  rd  ruy  Ire. 

But  this  witness  is  in  truth  Syracnsan  rather  than  Athenian ;  for 
this  Earkinos  was  much  at  the  court  of  the  second  Dionysios  in 
company  with  Aischin^  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  7.  6)  ;  Xcya>y  cJwn  avp  avr^ 

Here  is  Sicily,  hut  not  yet  Henna.  And  the  earlier  poet  of 
Syracuean  tyrants  does  the  like.  By  Pindar's  day  the  connexion 
between  the  goddesses  and  Sicily  is  fully  established.  In  a  most 
Sicilian  ode,  that  to  Chromios  (Nem.  i.  16),  the  whole  island  is 
made  the  wedding-gift  of  Zeus  to  his  daughter ; 

.  .  .  vdff^ 

oh  ri  cl  xairaiM,  dpi- 
artCoiaav  ^hxapwov  xOwht 
^K€\lcv  wUipoM  bpBih- 
aav  Kopv^cuf  wo\ioi¥  d^coft. 

Henna  surely  comes  under  this  last  head;  but  the  name  is  not 
mentioned.  In  another  passage,  again  addressing  a  Syracusan 
(01.  vi.  156),  he  speaks  of  the  worship  of  DdmStdr  and  her 
daughter,  but  wholly  with  reference  to  Syracuse; 

dw6y  9^  /it/iyaffBai  ^Svpa- 

KO<T<rd»  re  Jitci^  ^Ofn-vyias' 

rdy  'Upcar  leaBapf  aic&wrfp  Ikiwoay,  ^ 

dpTia  /ja]d6fjL€vos,  fpoivue6vt(ay 

dfupiwfi  A&fMTpa,  XcviC- 

Ivirov  Tt  0vyaTp6s  koprdy 

Kol  Zrp^os  Alrvcdov  lepdros* 

The  epithet  here  applied  to  Persephond  clearly  refers  to  the 
legend,  and  contrasts  her  white  horses  with  the  black  ones  of  her 
husband.  But  we  have  no  mention  of  Henna.  It  was  no  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Hier6n,  and  therefore  could  not  come  in  for  Iiis 
poet's  praise.  In  his  day  no  doubt  it  was  still  too  purely  Sikel  for 
one  of  its  citizens  to  have  appeared  in  any  Greek  games.  Pindar 
therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  getting  yet  nearer  to  the  subject  in 
the  praises  of  any  man  of  Henna.  In  the  next  century  too  we 
find  the  whole  creed  of  the  goddesses  fully  established  with  regard 
to  Sicily  in  general;    but  there  is  not  a  word  specially  about 
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Henna.  Plutarch  tells  (Timoleon,  8)  of  the  dream  of  the  priestesses 
of  the  Kor6  at  Corinth,  how  she  invited  Timoleon  to  her  island, 
how  the  Corinthians  dedicated  his  trireme  to  hoth  Daughter  and 
Mother  {Upiiv  raiv  Otalv  €nciiv6iia<rav)»  But  all  that  is  said  belongs  to 
Sicily  in  genen^  ]  thai  yap  Upia^  r^r  K6prfs  rf)p  2uc€\lap,  intl  koI  t6. 
trtpl  Hjp  aprrayrip  avrSBi  pvBoKoyovo'i  yfptaSai  ical  Trjp  prjaop  €P  rocr  yapots 
dpaKakvnrripiop  avT§  Mfjpai,  In  this  strictly  Corinthian  and  Syra- 
cusan  way  of  looking  at  things,  there  is  no  more  thought  of  Henna 
than  we  find  in  Pindar*  So  in  the  next  century,  in  TheokritoS 
and  the  other  bucolic  poets,  while  references  to  the  goddesses 
generally  are  fewer  and  more  casual  than  we  might  have  looked 
for,  of  Henna  and  its  special  legend  there  is  not  a  word.  In 
one  passage  of  Moschos  (iii.  124,  et  seqq.)  there  even  seems  to 
be  a  direct  reference  to  another  story,  placing  the  carrying  off  of 
the  Kor6  somewhere  by  2Btna  ; 

.  .  .  i€f/yil)  rdx*  h»  li  96pop  ^X$op 
UXourios,  &f  k4  a*  t9oipi,  icai,  ct  TlKovr^  p§Xi<rljf 
&$  itp  djcovffoipop,  rl  ptXaffitoi,  iXk*  in  ViiSaptf 
lSAKtXuc6v  T«  \iycuP€  Kot  dSO  re  fiwKoXidCtv, 
teal  lettpa  Xi«fXd  /ra^  ip  AlTP<ucu<rty  ^vcu^cr 

Hernia  and  jEtna  do  certainly  get  confounded  in  a  strange  way 
(See  Ebert,  2c«cfXta>v,  pp.  10, 11) ;  but  in  this  very  Sicilian  passage 
one  would  think  that  iEtna  was  really  meant,  and  it  might  be 
meant  controversially. 

Things  then  look  as  if  the  fame  of  Sicily  in  general  was  kept 
back  by  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Athens,  who  could  not  let  another 
land  share  in  her  goddesses,  while  the  special  £sime  of  Henna  was 
kept  back  by  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Syracuse.  This  feeling  might 
grow  faiuter  when  Henna  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
second  Hieron,  as  Silius  (v.  489)  puts  it ; 

**  Huo  Heniuea  oohon,  Triquetris  quam  miserai  oris 
Kex,  Arethusa,  taus." 

Eallimachos,  if  the  text  were  genuine,  would  seem  to  be  the  first 
writer  to  speak  directly  of  Henna,  but  the  line  (ctV  A^M»rP"»  ^S) 

Tpis  i*  M  leaXXlaTTji  rffffov  ipApts  6p/(paXop  'Ei^ay 
is  now  rejected  (see  Meineke's  edition).     It  follows  then,  startling 
as  it  may  seem,  that  the  first  mention  of  Henna  as  the  seat  of 
the   goddesses   comes   from  the  materials  which  Livy  used  for 
his  account  of  the  Boman  massacre  in  B.C.  214  (Poly bios  refers 
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only  casually  to  Henna  in  L  24 ;  we  haye  not  bis  repcnrt  of  the 
doings  of  Pinarius).  He  then  (xxiy.  37)  describes  the  city; 
''  Henna,  in  excelso  loco  ac  prssrupto  ondique  sita,  turn  loco  in- 
expngnabilis  erat ;"  and  be  speaks  (39),  yery  mncb  to  our  purpose, 
of  the  feelings  which  its  treatment  awakened  throughout  Sicily; 
''£a  clades,  ut  urbis  in  media  Sicilia  sitae,  clarseque  yel  ob  in- 
signem  munimento  naturali  locum,  yel  ob  sacrata  omnia  yestigiis 
rapt»  quondam  Proserpinse,  prope  uno  die  omnem  Siciliam  penra- 
sit."  We  see  what  Henna  had  grown  into  now.  We  are  among  the 
Latin  writers,  and  the  Sikel  sanctuary  ri£es  to  its  full  glory.  The 
fullest  witness  to  the  position  which  it  had  won  both  in  and  out  of 
Sicily  is  Cicero,  both  in  his  minute  description  of  the  place  (Verr.  iy. 
48)  and  in  the  other  particulars  that  he  giyes.  He  enlarges  on  the 
antiquity  and  sanctity  of  the  place,  on  the  miracles  wrought  there, 
on  the  help  which  D6m6t6r  was  always  ready  to  giye  to  her  chosen 
island  (^^  ut  hsec  insula  ab  ea  non  solum  diligi  sed  etiam  incoli 
custodirique  yideatur").  His  chief  point  is  that  Henna  was  the 
birth-place  botb  of  Mother  and  Daughter,  and  the  first  place  where 
corn  was  grown.  The  worship  of  Athens  itself  must  yield  to  that 
of  Henna  ('*  Si  Atheniensium  sacra  summa  cupiditate  expetuntur, 
ad  quos  Ceres  in  illo  errore  yenisse  dicitur  frugesque  attulisse, 
quantam  esse  religionem  conyenit  eorum,  apud  quos  eam  natam 
esse,  et  fruges  inyenisse  constat").  And  he  adds  an  important 
historical  reference  (cf.  Yal.  Max.  i.  i.  i),  how  in  the  disputes  at 
!Rome  which  followed  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  Sibylline 
books  gaye  the  answer  "  Cererem  antiquissimam  placari  oportere." 
Home  itself  had  its  temple  of  Ceres ;  yet  no  one  doubted  that 
Henna  was  the  place  to  which  the  sacred  embassy  should  be  sent. 
There  not  only  the  house  of  the  goddess,  but  the  goddess  herself 
was  to  be  found ; 

*^  Cum  esset  in  urbe  nostra  Cereris  pulcberrimum  et  magnificen- 
tissimum  templum,  tamen  usque  Ennam  profecti  sunt.  Tanta  enim 
erat  auctoritas  et  yetustas  illius  religionis,  ut,  cum  iUuc  irent,  non 
ad  sedem  Cereris,  sed  ad  ipsam  Cererem,  proficisci  yiderentur." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  Cicero,  in  his  description  of 
Henna,  speaks  of  lakes  as  a  feature  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  does 
not  speak  of  a  lake  as  the  scene  of  the  great  legendary  story. 
''  Libera  "  is  not  carried  away  from  the  side  of  a  lake,  but  from  a 
groye  ("  ex  Ennensium  nemore,  qui  locus,  quod  in  media  est  insula 
situs,  umbilicus  Sicilise  nominatur").     Diod6ros  (whose  text,  y.  3, 
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seems  to  have  been  put  into  the  right  order  by  Holm,  i.  367)  does 
not  speak  of  the  lake  at  all.  He  enlarges  on  the  strength  of  the 
position  of  the  city  (SvtaStw  fiip  6fjLak6s  «cal  woprtXits  tihipogj  kvkX^  V 
{njnfkhs  Koi  woprax^OtP  KpjiyofoU  aw&rofwty  docci  V  €p  fUc^  Ktladai  rijt 
Skrit  vrfovv,  diA  /col  SuccXiOf  6ful>aK6s  vn6  riimp  ^ifo/iafmu.  He  also 
describes  the  whole  neighbouring  scenery,  and  specially  tells  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  flowers,  which — though,  according  to  one  account, 
Artemis  was  a  companion  of  the  Kor6 — hindered  dogs  from  follow- 
ing a  scent.  He  speaks  also  of  the  cave ;  mrrjkoiop  evficyc^r  Zxop 
X^O'fia  KaTay€iopf  irphs  r^v  ifpicrop  vtvtvKbt,  di'  oS  fivBoKoyovci  t6¥  IIXov- 
rava  luff  fyfAOTos  iir*\B6vTa  voofvairBai  r^v  apKayflP  K6fnjt,  The  false 
Aristotle  (Mir.  82)  has  also  much  to  say  about  the  cave  ntpii  r^y 
Ka\ovfjJprfp''Evpap,  also  of  tlie  flowers,  especially  the  violets,  of  the 
loss  of  scent  by  the  dogs,  and  of  the  special  kind  of  wheat  which 
grew  there,  the  first  place  where  wheat  grew,  and  the  birth-place 
of  D^mdt^r  (^rv  Koi  Tfjs  Ai;fAi/rp^  dPTinou>vpr<Uf  <f>afA€POi    vap    avrois 

TTip  $t6p  yiyoptpoi.  Of  the  caye  he  says  specially;  dtii  tovtov  tov 
XafTfiaros  wrvfUJMVTis  cWiy  {>n6pofioSf  Kaff  oy  <l>(uri  rffp  6pirayflP  noifiiraaBai 
r^y  nXovrwKi  rrji  KSprjs,  So  Solinus,  Y.  1 4,  1$  j  ''Campus  Hen- 
nen&is  in  floribus  semper  et  omni  vemus  die,  quem  propter  est 
demersum  foramen,  qua  Ditem  patrem  ad  raptus  Liberse  exeuntem 
fama  est  lucem  hausum."  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  117)  simply  men- 
tions the  temple. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  Odd,  in  his  account  in  the  Fasti 
(iv.  427),  does  not  mention  the  lake,  but  only  a  spot  in  a  valley, 
rich  with  flowers,  and  seemingly  with  a  waterfall ; 

"Valle  snb  umbrosa  locai  est,  adspergine  mult* 
Uvidus  ex  alto  desilientis  aqiUB,''  Ac. 

But  in  the  Metamorphoses  (v.  385)  he  enlarges  on  the  lake,  and 
gives  it  a  name ; 

"Hand  prooul  Heimnis  laonf  ett  a  moeniboi  altsd 
Nomine  Fergus  aquse;  non  illo  plnra  Gaystros 
CanDinft  cygnorum  labentibus  audit  in  undis.'' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Ovid  claims  (Pont.  ii.  10.  22)  to  speak 
of  the  whole  scenery  from  personal  knowledge ; 

''Yidinins  ifitnaea  oielnm  splendescere  flamma, 
Suppositai  monti  qnam  Tomit  ore  gigas; 
Hennseosque  laoos  et  olenti*  itagna  Palioi, 
Quaque  sois  Cyanen  miscet  Anapoi  aqnis.*' 

The  account  in  the  Fasti  therefore,  though  seemingly  written  later 
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than  that  in  the  Metamorphoses,  can  hardly  be  meant  ad  a  correc- 
tion of  it.  Each  version  brings  out  some  points  of  local  interest. 
It  perhaps  sounds  a  little  artificial  to  make  Dis  come  to  the  upper 
earth  on  a  kind  of  visit  of  inspection,  and  when  he  is  there,  for  the 
goddcES  of  Eryx  to  cause  her  son  to  wound  him  with  one  of  his  darts 
(v.  357-383).  But  we  can  forgive  the  poet  thus  much  in  thankful^ 
ness  for  his  description  of  the  physical  phaenomena  of  Sicily  and  for 
the  way  in  which  he  brings  them  all  together  as  part  of  the  whole. 
In  this  form  of  the  story  we  lose  the  cave  from  which  Aid6neus 
comes  forth  in  the  accounts  of  Cicero  and  Diod6ros;  but  Ovid 
makes  up  for  it  by  much  local  description.  Here  he  brings  in  one 
of  his  references  to  the  Palici,  and  Cicero's  mention  of  the  spot 
near  Syracuse  where  he  plunged  into  the  earth  gives  opportunities 
for  telling  the  tales  both  of  Kyana  and  of  Arethousa,  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  again.  In  short  the  whole  underground 
company  are  brought  together  with  great  skill.  The  story  in  the 
Fasti,  though  it  brings  in  a  greater  numbelr  of  Sicilian  names 
(iv.  467-480),  and  tells  the  tale  of  the  actual  carrying  off  at 
greater  length,  has  less  strictly  Sicilian  interest.  This  time  the 
poet  has  more  to  tell  about  D^m^t^r  herself,  her  gifts,  her  wander- 
ings, her  Attic  sojourn,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  story  which 
do  not  concern  our  island. 

Virgil  has  several  references  to  the  story,  but  none  which  throw 
any  local  light  on  it.  Lucan  (vi.  740)  assumes  it,  when  he  ad- 
dressed Persephond  as  "  Hennsea."  Silius  is  rather  fond  (i.  93,  vii. 
659,  xiii.  431)  of  the  local  epithet  for  eitlier  mother  or  daughter. 
But  it  is  Claudian,  in  the  last  days  of  paganism — as  to  the  poet's 
personal  creed  let  no  man  be  dogmatic — who  has  made  the  legeud 
of  Henna  into  something  which  may  be  called  an  epic.  Part  of  his 
version  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  of  Diod6ros  (v.  3) 
which  seems  to  have  drawn  no  attention  to  itself  elsewhere. 
Sicily  was  a  kind  of  common  possession  of  the  Kor6  with  the 
other  virgin  goddesses  Ath^nd  and  Artemis.  Each  had  her  own 
holy  place,  Ath§n6  at  Himera,  Artemis  of  course  in  the  Syracusan 
Ortygia.  All  three  gathered  flowers  together,  and  wove  a  robe 
for  their  common  father  Zeus  (jivdoKoyovci  di  fitrh  tfj^  Koprit  rht 
TTJf  Sfioias  nap6€vias  fj^imfiivas  'A^i^mov  t€  kqI  "Aprefiuf  avvTp€<l>oft€Pa£ 
avvay€iv  fur  avrrjs  ra  &v6jj  kqi  KoratrKtvaCtUf  kowq  r^  irarpl  Aii  rhv 
viiiKov),  Claudian  (R  P.  i.  245)  brings  in  Persephond  as  working 
also  for  her  mother  a  kind  of  treatise  *'  De  Berum  Natura  "  in  the 
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shape  of  stitchwork*  In  this  she  seems  to  be  employed  alone ;  bat 
in  the  second  book^  Ath^nd  and  Artemis,  and  we  must  add  Aphro- 
dite, appear  as  her  companions.  The  whole  poem  is  yery  local, 
and  the  lake  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  comes  in  distinctly.  Henna 
is  personified  (ii.  71); 

"Viderat  herboeo  sacrum  de  yertioe  vulgUB 
Henna  parens  florum." 

Presently,  after  Zephyros  has  covered  everything  with  flowers,  we 
read  (ii.  112); 

<'Haud  procul  inde  laoos  (Pei^um  dixere  Sicani) 
Panditur,  et  nemorura  firondoso  morg^ne  oinotos 
Yicinis  palleecit  aquis:  admittit  in  altum 
Cementes  ocolos,  et  late  pervios  humor 
Ducit  inoffensos  liquido  sub  gui^te  visus, 
Imaque  perspicui  prodit  secreta  profundi/' 

The  story  begins  with  the  description  (L  122)  of  the  goddess  ad 
"  Hennsea  Ceres ; "  when  all  the  goddesses  are  gathered  together 
(ii.  6)— Athene  and  Artemis,  one  is  sorry  to  hear^  having  con- 
spired with  Aphroditd  against  the  Kord — ^Henna  knows  what  is 
coming ; 

" .  .  .  ter  oonsda  fati 
Flebile  ierrificis  gemuit  mugitibns  Henna." 

(Here  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  a  various  reading 
"^tna.")  Henna  is  made  (ii.  289)  the  standard  to  which 
Aid6neus  compares  the   Elysian   fields    for  the   comfort  of  his 

bride ; 

"...  Zephyris  illic  melioribus  halant 
Perpetui  flores,  quos  neo  tua  protulit  Henna." 

So  again,  iii.  85  ; 

"...  qualem  roseis  nuper  convallibus  Hennas 
Suspexere  Dee." 

And  again,  iii.  220; 

''Prima  Venus  campos  Hennseaque  rura  maligno 
Ingerit  a£9atu." 

Sicily  in  general  is  the  land  (i.  140)  in  which  D^m^t^r,  '^ingenio 
confisa  loci,"  most  trusts  to  keep  her  daughter  safely  when  more 
than  one  of  the  gods  is  seeking  for  her.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  poet  gives  those  descriptions  of  the  island  in  general  and 
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of  its  great  mountains  to  which  we  have  had  already  to  refer. 
The  island  b  (i.  192) 

"...  graiissiiii*  tdlnt 
Qoam  not  pnetalimm  celo." 

And  then  comes  the  promise  that  in  Sicily  com  shall  grow  even 
without  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  (see  above,  p.  536  and  p.  67). 
Aidoneus  is  bidden  by  Aphrodite  (i.  218)  "  fines  invade  Sicanos ; " 
and  a  description  follows  of  the  house  of  D^m^t^r  built  by  the 
Kykl6pes.  The  gathering  of  the  nymphs  gives  an  opportunity 
for  several  geographical  references  (i.  55) ; 

"  Qua  fontee,  CriDise,  tnoe,  et  sax*  rotantem 
PantagUm,  nomenque  Gelan  qui  prebuit  urbi, 
Oonoelebrant ;  quas  pigra  vado  Camerina  palostri, 
Quai  Arethossei  latioet,  quas  adyena  nutrit 
Alpheoi.    Cyane  totom  snpereminet  agmen." 

These  are  like  bees,  but  Sicilian  bees  (ii.  124) ; 

"...  Credai  examina  fundi 
HyblsBum  raptara  thymum." 

All  the  earth-stirring  powers  of  the  island  are  set  to  the  work  after 
the  deed  is  done.  The  weight  of  the  chariot  and  horses  of 
Aid6neus  was  too  much  for  Enkelados  (ii.  157);  the  nether-god 
cleaves  a  road  for  himself  through  the  rocks  (ii.  170  et  seqq.)  and 
all  tlie  powers  of  nature  seem  disturbed.  The  river  Akis  (iii.  332) 
and  the  story  of  Galateia  are  pressed  in. 

The  importance  of  Kyana,  nymph  and  fount,  in  the  present 
story  (iL  61,  iii.  190,  iii.  246)  should  be  noticed.  Her  home  is 
elsewhere ;  but  she  marks  the  way  in  which  all  the  underground 
powers  of  Sicily  are  brought  together.  One  portrait  of  her  would 
hardly  have  come  into  any  mind  save  that  of  the  laureate  of 
Stilicho  (ii.  62); 

"  Qnalis  Amazonidnm  peltis  ezultat  adunoii 
Pulcra  oohon,  qnoties  Arcton  populata  virago 
Hippolyte  niveas  duoit  post  proelia  turmaa; 
Seu  JlavoB  ttravere  Oettu"    (Cf.  i.  71). 

Another  watery  power  is  brought  in  in  some  versions.  The 
river  Pantakyas  or  Pantagias  (see  p.  83)  did  something  to  D^m^t^r 
in  the  course  of  her  wanderings.  According  to  Servius  (i£n.  iii. 
689),  that  short-lived  river  filled  all  Sicily  with  its  sound,  whence 
came  its  name ;  '*  Quum  plenius  flueret  [incederet],  implebat  sonitu 
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pene  totam  Siciliam,  nude  et  Pantagias  [quasi  Pantacuos]  dictus 
est,  quasi  ubique  sonans."  (Perhaps  Ilayraxw,  Utan-ax^i^  or  some 
such  form,  like  Ptolemy's  ndvraxos,  rather  than  either  Clnver's  nopra 
Sytuf  or  his  narayos,)  Ddm^t^r,  seeking  for  her  daughter,  disliked 
the  noise  and  the  stream  stopped  ("Hio  postea,  quum  Cereri 
qxuerenti  filiam  obstreperet,  tacere  jussus  est  numinis  voluntate"). 
So  Vibius  Sequester  (i6) ;  **  Pantagias  SicilisB,  ita  dictus,  quod 
sonitus  ejus  decurrentis  per  totam  insulam  auditus  est  usque  eo, 
donee  Ceres  quaerens  filiam  comprimeret  eum/' 

We  have  thus  seen  the  local  story  of  Henna  grow  to  its  height. 
Unnoticed  by  the  Oreeks,  the  Sikel  sanctuary  is  eagerly  seized  on 
by  the  Latins.  We  need  not  complain ;  the  Latins  have  after  all 
more  right  in  Henna  and  its  goddesses  than  the  Qreeks.  Still  we 
should  gladly  have  traced,  if  we  had  had  the  means,  the  steps  by 
which  Henna  was  fully  established  as  the  local  sanctuary  of  Sicily, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  Most  of 
the  extant  coins  of  Henna  have  some  reference  or  other  to  the 
local  worship ;  they  are  mainly  of  copper  and  late ;  but  a  silver 
coin  early  enough  to  have  the  older  Qreek  spelling  HENNAION 
shows  D6m§t6r  herself  with  her  torch. 

The  treatment  of  the  lake  is  a  point  worthy  of  notice.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  sometimes  brought  in  prominently  as  the  scene  of 
the  story,  sometimes  not.  This  is  not  wonderful  if  we  think  of 
the  way  in  which  the  story  grew.  As  I  hold,  the  tale  which  had 
already  grown  into  the  stage  in  which  we  see  it  in  the  Homeridian 
hymn  had  to  be  brought  in  how  it  could  into  the  midst  of  the 
Sikel  site  and  its  traditions.  It  must  have  fitted  well  on  the 
whole,  or  the  attempt  would  hardly  have  been  made.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  volcanic  lake,  with  its  phsenomena,  was  one 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  the  original  worship,  just  like  the 
lake  of  the  Palici.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  about  a 
lake  in  the  story  which  had  to  be  transplanted.  The  poets  had  the 
choice  either  to  cleave  to  the  lake,  and  to  trick  it  out  with 
attractive  features  which  do  not  belong  to  it  now  and  most  likely 
never  did,  or  else  to  place  the  scene  of  the  actual  carrying  off 
somewhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  made  one  choice, 
some  the  other.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  two  prose- 
writers,  Cicero  and  Diod6ros,  do  not  speak  of  the  lake  (see  above, 
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p.  536).  One  might  be  tempted  to  flBincy  that  the  introduction  of 
the  lake  into  the  story  was  a  mere  play  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  Ovid 
or  some  other  poet.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  lake  had  no 
part  in  the  original  chthonian  belief.  Still  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  when  the  Homeridian  story  was  transplanted,  to  choose 
the  lake  as  the  scene  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  Kor6,  though  it  was 
of  course  open  to  do  so. 

Henna  has  often  been  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  I 
know  of  no  authority  for  this,  except  the  entry  in  Stephen ;  ^Eivo, 
in^Xif  SciccXiar,  ferur/ia  ^vpaxovclmPf  ficrck  o  Zttj  Ivpaxoua'&p,  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  mere  confusion  with  the  date  given  to  the  foundation 
of  Akrai  in  Thucydides,  vi.  5,  though  Stephen  does  mention  Akrai 
CAjcpa)  as  2vpaxov(r/a>r  icrlafta  without  date.  The  notion  of  a  colony, 
or  even  an  outpost,  of  Syracuse  so  far  inland  at  so  early  a  date  seems 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  elsewhere 
to  suggest  or  confirm  the  idea,  except  the  belief  that  Gel6n  began  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Henna.  This  comes  from  reading  "Eppop 
for  Airier  (though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  reading) 
in  Diod.  xi.  26.  Fazello  (i.  442,  444)  has  somewhere  found  a 
**  Syracusanorum  dux  Ennus "  for  a  founder,  and  he  also  assigns 
a  temple  of  ''Bellona"  at  Henna  to  €kl6n.  His  commentator 
Amico  argues  with  some  force — though  it  is  hard  to  leave  out  the 
Sikels — that  Henna  must  be  older;  ''Qu6b  de  Cerere  enim  ac 
Proserpinse  raptu  in  ea  dicuntur,  si  vera  sunt,  longe  ante  Qrsecorum 
tempera  Ennam  extitisse  convincunt;  hinc  aut  Gigantum  aut 
Sicanorum  opus  urbs  dicenda,  quibus  in  prseruptis  montibus,  ac 
natura  munitis,  uti  expendimus,  oppida  passim  fuere.''  He  suggests 
that  Fazello  read  o^  frtf  into  rod  E*nm.  I  leave  his  Qreek  as  I  find 
it.  Amico  cannot  guess  what  made  him  think  of  Bellona.  Is  it 
going  too  far  to  hint  that,  as  A&yi;  and  "Evva  are  so  largely  con- 
founded, ""Emi  and  *Eia;»  and  the  &yca  rvpcccr  in  Diod.  xi.  38  may 
have  somehow  suggested  one  another ) 


NOTE  XIL  p.  195. 

Thb  Oeiqin  of  the  Eltmiaks. 

The  Trojan  origin  of  the  Elymians  is  asserted  or  assumed  by 
nearly  all  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  the  matter.   Hellanikos, 
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as  quoted  by  Dionysios,  L  22,  brings  them  from  another  quarter. 
In  his  view  (see  above,  p.  481)  they  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
the  (Enotrians.  This  is  most  likely  a  wholly  distinct  tradition ; 
it  does  not  tell  us  whom  Hellanikos  took  the  Elymians  to  be ;  but 
it  pretty  well  proves  that  he  did  not  take  them  for  Trojans.  Yet 
there  is  another  story  which  seems  to  unite  both  notions.  The 
Elymians  come  out  of  Italy,  and  yet  they  are  Trojans  or  at  least 
under  a  Trojan  leader.  This  is  the  version  preserved  by  Strabo, 
"^  ^'  St  ^'^  ArycoToy  KTUj4fjyai  (fmau^  vir6  t&»  /itrii  ^iXom-^ov  ^ufiavrttp 
€h  rrpf  KpoT^vuLTiw  .  .  •  vap*  avrov  arakirroiv  tls  rffv  StxcXiov  fitra 
AtycWov  Tov  Tpw6s,  This  seems  quite  another  version  from  that 
which  Strabo  preserves  in  ziii.  i.  53,  in  which  he  brings  in 
Aineias.  Several  versions  of  the  voyage  of  Aineias  were  told  in 
the  Troad ;  of  one  Strabo  says ;  ol  di  tit  Atytarav  Korapai  rfjs  SuecXutf 
<rvp  *£Xv/A^  Tpm  Koi  "EpVKa  Koi  AtXv/3aioy  Korcurx^^t'  teal  norafiovs  wtpl 
Aryccrrav  npocayoptwrcu  ^KOfuof^pop  xal  2ifi6*VTa,  From  Segesta  he  goes 
to  Italy.  Thucydides  says  nothing  about  Aineias,  and  he  gives 
the  Qreek  element  which  appears  in  the  first  version  of  Strabo 
another  turn,  vi.  2 ;  *lXtoi;  dXurKOfupov  roy  Tpciotp  tu4s  iia(fwy6pT(s 
Tovs  'Axaiovs  nkoloit  d<l>ucpovvTai  7rp6s  r^y  SciccXtcDr,  Koi  Spopoi  rois  ^uccanig 
ohcficaPTts  (vfi7raPT«9  fttp  "EXvfioi  tKKrjBijo'ap,  n6\tis  d*  avr&p  "Epv^  T€  xal 
*Eyf ora,  npoo'^wt^a'ap  di  avroU  Koi  ^tiKtap  TtP€s  t&p  atr6  Tpoias  t6t€ 
Xfifi&pi  ts  Aifivrip  npwrop,  tirtira  tU  2iK«\lap  mr  avrrjs  KortvtxBivrtu  (I 
certainly  always  understood  this  simply  to  mean  that  the  whole 
people  were  called  Elymoi,  just  like  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  but  that 
there  were  two  separate  Elymian  cities,  like  Athens  and  Argos, 
Sidon  and  Tyre.)  The  Libyan  voyage  here  mentioned  by  Thu-r 
cydides  is  remarkable ;  one  could  almost  fancy  it  was  suggested 
by  the  attempted  Libyan  settlement  of  D6rieus  before  he  went  to 
Sicily.  We  may  be  sure  that  all  kinds  of  stories  about  Eryx  and 
that  part  of  Sicily  were  afloat  just  then.  Pausanias  (v.  25,  2  ;  see 
above,  p.  477)  counts  ^pvy€s — that  is  of  course  Trojans — among  the 
barbarian  nations  of  Sicily.  Sikans  and  Sikels  have  come  out  of 
Italy ;  ^pvytt  dc  mr6  tov  ^Kapdpdpov  ncrapov  koi  x^P*^^  ^^  Tp^jxidor. 
Skylax  (13)  somewhat  oddly  makes  Elymians  and  Trojans  distinct; 
^p  SiicfXt^  tBpTf  ffapffapa  rddf  iarip*  "EXvpoi,  Sueovo),  SiiceXol,  ^olvuces, 
Tp&€S,    o^roi  pip  fidpfiapoi^  oIkoxhti  di  koi  "EWrjpts, 

In  all  these  accounts — for  the  second  one  in  Strabo  stands  apart 
—there  is  no  mention  of  Aineias.  But  the  presence  or  absence  of 
his  name  is  not  of  very  great  moment.    The  poiot  is  that  this  class 
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of  stories  conceived  the  Trojans  to  have  come  into  Sicily  after  the 
£bi11  of  Troy,  and  then  to  have  founded  Segesta  and  whatever  else 
they  did  found.  Aineias  was  the  type  of  a  Trojan  escaping  from 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  his  name  would  naturally  come  to  he  brought 
in.  But  Aineias  was  not  so  famous  when  Thucydides  wrote  as 
he  became  when  the  Romans  had  spread  his  story  everjrwhere. 
Names  which  seem  kindred  with  his  are  found  in  various  places,  and 
they  may  have  helped  the  spread  of  his  legend.  I  have  suggested 
(see  p.  2 1 2)  that  we  may  perhaps  have  one  such  in  the  altar  on  the 
height  of  £ryx,  Trjt  AZvecodov  ^AiPpMufs  6  fi^fi6s  cirl  rj  KHftclkj  Tov 
'EXvfiov  IdpvfjJpot,  Dion.  i.  53.  (For  *EXvfiov  we  must  in  some  shape 
read  "EfntKos^  both  here  and  in  the  passage  just  before.)  It  is  quite 
as  likely  that  the  altar  led  to  the  story  as  that  the  stoiy  led  to  the 
altar.  The  temple  of  Aineias  himself  at  Segesta  in  the  same 
chapter  is  different ;  that  would  seem  to  imply  the  story. 

But,  whether  we  bring  in  Aineias  or  not,  these  stories  agree  in 
making  the  Elymian  settlement  later  than  the  &11  of  Troy.  That, 
as  I  have  said  in  the  text  (see  p.  2 1 1),  is  inconsistent  with  the  legend 
of  Hdrakl^s  at  Eryx,  and  the  H^rakl^s-legend  must  surely  be  the 
older,  as  it  was  current  in  the  time  of  Ddrieus  in  the  sixth  century 
B.  c.  One  would  be  glad  to  know  its  earliest  shape,  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  connected  from  the  beginning  with  the  journey 
to  the  hither  or  frirther  shore  of  Ocean,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
St^sichoros,  made  part  of  the  received  story  of  G^ryon^  in  its  fullest 
development.  In  the  oldest  form  of  the  tale,  Oconto  and  his  oxen 
were  placed,  not  in  any  distant  part  of  the  world,  nor  in  any  island 
anywhere,  but  on  the  mainland  of  what  we  may  certainly  call 
Greece,  if  not  Hellas.  This  comes  from  Hekataios  of  Mil^tos,  as 
quoted  by  Arrian,  ii.  16.  5.  Hekataios  may  have  put  the  story 
forth  in  a  controversial  way;  Arrian  does  very  much  so ;  Trjfw^Pf 
€<l>  SvTiva  6  ^hpytios  'HpacX^r  ^oraKtf  vph^  EvpvaOwty  rht  fiovg  eirtXaatu 
Ta£  Tfjpv6poVf  Koi  ayay^Tp  ^s  Mviojwv,  ovtw  re  npoaifKOP  rj  yjj  ray  *l^pt»Pf 
'Ekotmos  6  XoyofToc^f  ^^^h  ^^^  ^^  in]<r6p  ripa  *Epv6€ia»  lfa>  rfji  fieyaXffs 
Oakdatrris  arakfjvai  *H/>aicX<a,  ci^a  r^r  fintipov  Trjt  ntpl  'AfiffpoKiop  rt  Ktu 
*AfAifHk6xovt  fiaeiKia  ytpioBoL  Tijpvdprip  ical  fV  r^  ffmipau  rmmft  antkdavu 
'HpaxXca  raf  fiov£,  (Arrian  argues  for  the  nearer  spot  at  some 
length.)  Now  if  this  be  the  first  story  of  H^rakl^s  and  O^ryonte, 
Sicily  could  not  have  been  on  any  road  for  bringing  the  oxen 
from  Epeiros  to  Myk^nd.  There  might  be  a  Sicilian  legend  of 
Hdrakl^s ;   that  is,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  might  carry  over  a  legend 
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of  Hfirakl^s,  as  of  any  other  god  or  hero ;  but  it  would  not  be  a 
legend  which  had  anything  to  do  with  Qdryon^s.  The  legend  of 
G^firyonds,  as  we  have  it,  has  clearly  been  enlarged  from  Phoenician 
sources.  The  hero  who  goes  into  Libya  and  to  Tart^ssos  has  surely 
become  a  Phoenician  Melkart ;  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the 
hero  who  figures  at  a  spot  so  fall  of  Phoenician  associations  as 
Eryx  may  be  a  Phoenician  Melkart  also.  This  story  must  have 
grown  up  before  the  time  of  Dorieus,- whose  expedition  implies  it. 
We  may  therefore  infer  that,  whether  Eryx  was  politically  under 
Phoenician  rule  or  not,  the  temple  of  Eryx  was  already  a  place  of 
Phoenician  worship;  whether  it  was  so  from  the  beginning,  we 
cannot  say  (see  pp.  205,  305). 

The  Sicilian  exploits  of  H^raklds  are  told  by  Apollodoros  (Bibl. 
ii  5)  in  few  words.  Of  the  decamping  of  the  bull,  the  happily- 
named  FirdK6s,  we  have  heard  already  (see  above,  p.  460).  Heraklds 
then  comes  to  the  plain  of  Eryx  {ntbtov  ''EpvKos)^  King  of  the 
Elymians  (ts  €pwriktvtv  'EXv/icov),  a  son  of  Poseiddn  (hb  mother  is 
in  this  version  not  mentioned),  who  had  put  the  bull  in  his  own 
herd.  H^raklls  asks  for  his  bull ;  Eryx  will  restore  the  beast  only 
if  Hlrakl^s  can  overcome  him  in  wrestling.  H^raklte  throws  Eryx 
thiice,  kills  him,  and  goes  off  with  his  bull. 

This  sounds  rather  like  an  abridged  version  than  an  original 
story.  It  gives  no  explanation  of  the  Herakleid  claim  to  the 
lands  of  Eryx.  This  we  get  in  the  version  preserved  by  Diod6ros, 
iv.  23.  Here  Hdraklds  is  coming  back  from  the  far  West  with  the 
oxen,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  of  them  running  away.  It  is  in 
this  version  that  he  swims  the  strait,  and  that  the  nymphs  throw  up 
the  hot  waters  (see  pp.  77,  210).  Then  Eryx,  son  of  Aphrodite  by 
the  reigning  King  Boutas  (see  p.  210),  or  as  some  (Myth.  Vat.  i.  53, 
94,  107  ;  ii.  156),  like  Apollod6ros,  say,  by  Poseidon,  challenges  him 
to  wrestle.  Here  I  suspect  that  we  have  got  within  the  Phoenician 
range.  Yet  Boutas,  on  the  other  hand,  sounds  very  much  as  if  his 
name  were  suggested  by  the  oxen,  and  there  is  something  clumsy  in 
making  Eryx  the  epdnymoa  the  son  of  the  reigning  king.  He  acts 
however  as  if  he  were  already  master;  for  the  terms  of  the  wrestling- 
match  are  that  Eryx,  if  defeated,  shall  give  up  the  land,  and  that 
Hlrakl^s,  if  defeated,  shall  give  up  the  oxen.  Then  Eryx  begins 
to  think  that  he  has  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  fk^ri  no\v  XeiTroprcu 
TTJs  d(ias  al  /Sow,  avyKptvofA€Viis  ttjs  x^P^^  ^P^  avrdf ;  but  Hdraklds 
tells  him  that,  if  he  loses  the  oxen,  he  loses  his  immortality  (^ 
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ravTog  arrofiakjf,  artprjBffirrrai  rrjs  dBapaaias),  This  doubtless  means  that, 
if  he  cannot  show  the  oxen  to  Eorystheus,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
claim  immortality  as  the  reward  of  his  labours.  On  this  Eryx 
agrees,  ti^oicffaat  rg  awBffKjj — did  he  think  that  the  immortality 
would  pass  to  him  f  He  is  defeated ;  according  to  Pausanias  (iiL 
1 6.  5)  he  is  killed ;  and  the  land  passes  to  H^rakl^  The  terms 
of  the  lease  ran  thus ;  r^v  x^P^  wap^Oero  rois  ^«/>W,  <nryx*»pw^'^ 
airrois  Xa/i0ayfiv  rovs  Kopwobsf  M*XP*  ^  ^"  *^  iyy6tftNf  aurcv  wapayt' 
p6fuvo£  awaiTrfirif,  Dioddros  adds,  Svtp  «cal  ovptfitf  yt94a3ai,  and  tells 
the  story  of  D6rieus.  He  then  goes  on  with  other  Sicilian  adventures 
of  H^raklte  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  (see  p.  182). 

Here,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  we  have  the  legend  of  Gdryt>n^  in 
several  forms.  It  is  first  of  all  a  Greek  story  confined  to  Greece 
or  to  countries  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Greece.  Then,  under 
Phoenician  influence,  it  is  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  places  which 
had  come  within  the  Phosnician  range,  such  as  Tart^ssos  and 
Eryz.  The  process  may  have  been  gradual,  and  Eryx  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  first  stage ;  it  is  enough  if  it  got  a  place  in 
the  story  by  the  time  of  Ddrieus.  Lastly,  any  other  Sicilian 
legends  that  suited,  Greek  legends  of  Syracuse,  Sikel  legends  of 
Agyrium,  were  worked  in,  till  we  come  to  the  whole  story 
as  it  stands  in  ApoUoddros.  One  detail  is  added  which  is  clearly 
of  local  growth.  The  hero  on  his  march  had  to  fight  against 
large  armies  of  Sikans  {t&p  ryx^pl^if  2utapmif  fieytSktut  dvpAfita'tp 
avrtra^litvwf),  and  that  on  or  hard  by  the  spot  where  Syracuse 
was  to  be.  This  is  unusually  lucky,  as  in  Heraklte'  day  the 
Sikels  could  hardly  have  come.  But  the  names  of  the  Sikan  chiefs 
ai*e  remarkable,  and  some  of  them,  as  Leukaspis  and  Bouphonas, 
have  a  singularly  Greek  sound.  Of  one  of  them,  Pediokratds,  we 
have  already  heard  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  524). 

Another  version  of  the  tale  of  H^rakUs  seems  to  be  preserved 
in  the  quotation  from  Timaios  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Nikias.  In  the  great  Athenian  invasion  Hdraklds  favoured 
the  Syracusans  and  was  wroth  with  the  Athenians,  and  for  good 
reasons  in  both  cases.  He  owed  help  to  Syracuse  di^  r^v  Upjfw^ 
nap*  fjs  cXojSc  t6v  Kfp^pop,  Against  the  Athenians  he  had  a  grudge, 
because  they  were  the  allies  of  Segesta,  a  Trojan  town,  which  he 
had  once  destroyed  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  he  had  suffered 
from  Laomed6n  (opyi(taBai  dc  roU  *A^7va<W,  &ri  rovt  A^yeoTcicv, 
dnoy6pov£    lepras   Tpcwp,    fcroi^oy,    avT6s   ^    vjr6    Aaopidouros   cHucrfOtU, 
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avcuTTOTov  aroiTi<rt  rriv  irSKw),  One  hardly  knows  how  far  any  real 
legend  may  lurk  in  a  story  tricked  out  by  Timaios ;  anyhow  it 
gives  quite  a  new  version  of  the  exploit  of  H^rakl^s,  which  is 
here  transferred  from  Eryx  to  Segesta,  still  however  keeping 
within  Elymian  bounds.  It  is  plain  that,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
Segesta  and,  one  may  suppose,  Eryx  too,  was  a  Trojan  settlement 
much  older  than  the  war  of  Bios. 

With  all  these  stories  we  have  little  to  do,  least  of  all  with  the 
last.  We  have  but  to  keep  the  thread  of  our  argument,  that  the 
part  of  the  legend  of  Herakl^s  which  concerns  Eryx  is  earlier  than 
the  later  and  fuller  shape  of  the  Trojan  story.  The  tale  of  the 
great  wrestling-match  was  too  picturesque  to  be  altogether  thrown 
aside  ;  but  it  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  story  which  put  the 
beginnings  of  Eryx,  and  of  the  Elymian  settlement  generally,  later 
than  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  device  employed  to  reconcile  the  two 
was  a  little  awkward.  Aineias  and  his  contemporaries  cannot  be 
left  out,  but  they  must  at  most  reinforce  an  earlier  Trojan  settle- 
ment, and  H6rakl§s  must  be  kept  in  the  back-ground.  The  earliest 
form  of  this  stage  is  in  that  mysterious  poem  of  Lykophr6n  of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  his  kindly  scholiasts, 
it  would  be  past  all  understanding.     The  passage  (951)  runs; 

&KKoi  d*  kvoiiciioovai  Xncai^wy  xl^Sva, 
wKayierol  fiok6rr€t,  tv9a  Aav/Ulhav  rpiwkSs 

reus  tajrMpiwois  (nf/i^pdis  ^tthfy/Uvotf 
rrjkov  vpoBtivcu  BripcXv  itfaj<mus  fiopiy, 
fio\6vTas  tls  yfjv  tawepov  Am<rrpvy6vwif, 
Swov  awoiMU  8a^iX^  k/njfda. 
at  8'  aZ  iroXoKTrov  fajripot  Zfjpvv$(at 
arjK^  Itkya9  MfiovTo,  Zcnimpt  $€^, 

fi6pOV  fvyOVffOl  Koi  /AOtfOUcffTOVS  tifios, 

Snr  81)  fiioMt  Kpi/uff^,  lp^a\$€lt  icwi, 
l(€v£c  Xitrrpois  wora/i/Ar  ij  9^  9alfMoifi 
rf  OrjpofibcT^  aicvXaica  ytyvcuw  Tficvoi, 
Tpiffff&y  <rwouci<r'nipa  koI  Kriffrtp^  rhrnvw. 
As  81)  wo^fjy&p  wT6p9o¥  *Ayxi<^ov  v6$ciy, 
S^tt  TpiXktpo¥  vyi<rw,  els  Xfiienjpiea^, 
rSjy  Aapiavticay  be  r^mcw  vavaBKoifAtvw, 
Alyiffra  TXSjfiov,  cot  t\  hcn^6vwv  ippcJkus 
v4v9os  fiiyiffTov  teal  8f*  alSfvos  vnrpas 
iffrai  wvp6s  fitvaifftw  ^$a\&fi€Ufj9, 

We  do  indeed  need  a  scholiast,  and  we  may  be  thankful  for  these 
that  we  get,  both  the  older  and  smaller  and  the  enlarged  version- 
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of  John  Tzetz^.  The  ground  of  Laomeddn's  wrath  against  Phaino- 
damas  .was  that  it  was  he  who  ooonselled  tbe  Trojans  to  expose 
H^siond  to  the  sea-monster,  for  fear  lest  the  lot  should  fall  on  one 

of  his  own  daughters  (tiXafiovfjiewot  ntpl  t&p  BvyariptAU  avTov  rap 
rpi&v  fjLTf  avrhs  tKBoxn),  Thej  are  given  to  the  sailors,  iva  iKOwviv 
avrtis  h  luceki^  $fjpioi$  fiopap;  hut  Aphrodite  or  Hdrakl^  saves 
them.  It  is  rather  strange  that  these  daughters  of  Phainodamas 
have  no  names ;  one  would  have  expected  them  to  he  the  epdnytnoi 
of  the  alleged  three  Elymian  towns,  Entella,  we  shall  presently 
see,  heing  reckoned  as  one.  But  the  foundation  of  all  three  seems 
to  he  attributed  to  the  son  of  the  one  who  bears  a  son,  her  whom 
the  river  Krimisos  visits  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  a  form  not  without 
meaming  at  Eryx,  But  all  join  to  build  the  temple,  "  tbe  temple 
of  the  Zerynthian  mother  of  the  wrestler."  The  scholiast  explains 
that  the  wrestler  is  Eryx  son  of  Aphrodite.  That  is  to  say,  though 
Hdraklls  is  left  out,  yet  the  story  of  H^raklds  and  Eryx  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  Lykophr6n.  He  does  not  explain  why 
Aphrodite  is  called  Mtrfp  ZrfpvpOia;  Lykophr6n  had  already  (77) 
spoken  of  ZrfpvvBov  ^vrpop  r^£  KvpoaifKtyovs  ^or,  that  is,  according 
to  the  scholiast  on  that  passage,  either  Shea  or  Hekatd.  So 
Steph.  Byz.  in  ZripvpBot,  But  in  Livy  xxxviii.  we  have  the  temple 
of  Apoll6n  Z^rynthias  in  the  territory  of  Ainos  (so  John  Tzetzds 
explains  ZtfpufSias  by  Opqicuajs),  which  is  suggestive  of  Aineias, 
and  thereby  of  his  mother.  Ovid  (Tristia,  i.  10.  19)  speaks  of 
"  Zerinthia  litora "  without  any  further  notice,  and  Lykophr6n 
himself  in  another  passage  (449)  sayB  Mo/>^a>  frapotjc^<rov<ri  rrfp 
ZtfpvpBiop.  There  the  scholiast  explains  the  Mop(f>^  to  be  the  ^^avov 
of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  cave  at  Z^rynthos.  Was  it  the  same 
as  that  of  Hekat^  or  another  ?  Anyhow  in  this  roundabout  way 
we  find  that  the  Mrrip  Zifpip6ia  is  Aphrodite,  and  that  the  (njKos 
piyas  founded  by  Phainodamas  is  the  great  temple  of  Eryx. 

The  scholiast  goes  on  further  to  explain  that  the  son  of  the 
river  Krimisos  waa  Aigest^,  and  that  he  was  called  Tpi<r<r&p  tntpoi- 
KKTiijp  Koi  ktIottis  r<$ira>v,  as  being  the  founder  of  three  cities,  Aigesta, 
Eryx,  and  one  which  he  first  says  was  called  StyUa  (see  above, 
p.  517)  from  the  name  of  Aigestds'  wife.  But  he  afterwards  calls 
her  Atalla,  Enstylla,  &c.,  all  forms  tending  towards  Entella.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Lykophr6n  does  not  directly  call  the  personage 
so  bom  and  married  Aigest^s,  but  he  is  clearly  the  same  who  is 
presently  addressed  as  Aiyccmi  rX^/nov.     The  dark  reference  to  the 
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Imstard  son  of  Ancbis^s  is  made  perhaps  a  little  clearer  hy  the 
commentary  of  the  scholiast;  6  Aiy€<mis  €kO»v  ih  Aapl^lop  v66op 
*Ayxl(TOV  vibv  "EXvfiov  KciKovfuvoy  rjyayw  *U  ScxeXtov. 

We  find  essentially  the  same  story  in  Servius  on  Virgil,  Mn,  i. 
550.  There  Hippotfts  or  Ipsostratus  gives  the  same  advice  about 
H^siond  as  Phoinodamas  in  the  other  story ;  bis  daughter  Segesta 
— the  only  daughter  spoken  of — ^bas  the  same  adventure  with  the 
river-god  in  the  shape  either  of  a  bear  or  a  dog.  She  bears  a  son, 
"  Egestum,  quern  Virgilius  Acestem  vocat,  qui  ex  matris  nomine 
civitatem  Trojanis  condidit,  quse  ante  Ege&ta,  post  Segesta  dicta 
est."  At  V.  30  Servius  tells  the  story  again  with  one  or  two  other 
details;  and  he  mentions  a  version  according  to  which  Segesta 
went  back  to  Troy,  married  Kapys,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Anchisls.  At  v.  73  he  tells  us  further  that  Helymus  was  a  prince 
of  the  Trojans  who,  if  the  reading  be  genuine,  founded  three  cities 
in  Sicily,  Asca,  Entella,  Egesta.  Asca  must  somehow  stand  for 
Eryx— some  have  tried  to  thrust  in  Halikyai — and  we  here  come 
to  a  distinct  mention  of  Entella. 

The  version  of  Lykophron  has  no  more  mention  of  Aineias  than 
it  has  of  H6raklds.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  he  must  have  known 
the  story  of  H6rakl6s.  And  we  may  suspect  from  the  references, 
however  dark,  to  Aphrodite  and  Anchisds,  that  he  knew  the  story 
of  Aineias  also.  Indeed  the  coming  of  somebody  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  of  such  Aineias  is  the  representative,  seems  implied. 
In  the  version  of  Dionysios  (i.  51)  we  get  a  story  which  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  Lykophron  worked  into  the  Latin  legend 
of  Aineias.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  attach  any,  even 
mythical,  importance  to  his  first  statement  about  Sicily,  namely 
that,  when  Aineias  set  out  from  Bouthroton,  Patr6n  of  Thyrion 
joined  the  expedition,  but  settled  at  Alontium.  Aineias'  own 
party  sail  round  to  Drepana  and  there  find  the  older  Trojan 
settlers  who  came  with  Elymos  and  Aigestos ; 

tvOa  wepiTvyxdvovai  roig  <rvv  *EXvfiy  Koi  A^ycory  npot^cXBovcw  €K  t^s 
Tpoiai,  01  Tvxrjs  t€  kcu  nvevfurrof  ovplov  XaPoyLtvoi,  Koi  Upa  ov  noWfj 
dnoaKevj  ficipvvSptvoi,  dC  okiyov  KaTrixOrfaay  els  2iK€\tav,  koi  fiofja'av  jrtpl 
7roTap6p  \ty6p€vov  Kpifu<r6v  iv  yj  SiKoi^y,  irp6s  <f)iKiap  Xcifiom-ws  Trap* 
avT&v  TO  x,(opiou,  hih  rffv  Alyearov  ovyy€V€iav  ytvofuvov  T€  koi  Tpa<f)tvT09 
iv  liKfKlq.  fcar^  T0i6vi€  rt  naBoi. 

This  is  not  very  clear,  because  the  story  is  told  backwards. 
Dionysios  now  goes  on  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  itaBoSf  the  birth  of 
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Aigestos.  I  have  given  a  Bammary  of  bis  story  in  the  text.  The 
name  of  the  Trojan  grandfather  of  Aigestos  is  not  given,  nor  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  with  Laomed6n«  But  the  birth  of  Aigestos 
became  less  picturesque  and  more  respectable ;  ravrais  [the  daugh- 
ters of  the  slain  man,  without  names  and  seemingly  two  in  number] 
airiovarus  (rvvticfrkfi  fitipdnAif  ri  r&p  ^nKJHUf&tf,  Kparovfi/evoif  Zpmri  rrji 
MpaVf  ical  yofiti  rfjy  iraihiaiaiv  dxBiio'ap  tU  2uc€\iap,  kku  yiPfrai  airroU 
wcus  €v  SoccXotff  [Sutoyolf?]  dunpifiavauff  Aty^arot  HtfOfjta'  tt  ffBij  xai 
yX&aaav  rmv  hnx<»pi»P  4kim$ci>p,  crcid^  rovs  yoptls  airr^  rcXfur^cu 
avP€pri,  iSo  crtXcvoyrof  cV  Tpoi^  UpiOfLOv,  naBotop  avrf  doOijpM  dumparrercu. 
This  is  one  of  the  shifts  to  connect  this  earlier  settlement  with  the 
received  Trojan  story.  After  the  fell  of  Troy,  Aigestos  goes  back 
to  Sicily,  aifp  *'EXvfif  woifia'dfA€PO£  rijp  fpvyffp  Ip  rpicrl  powriw,  of  which 
a  legend  is  told.  This  is  of  course  before  the  coming  of  Aineias, 
but  not  very  long  before  it.  It  is  only  with  his  help  that  he  begins 
to  found  cities,  Aigesta  and  "EXv/m,  by  which  last  must  be  meant 
Eryx.  A  part  of  the  force  of  Aineias  is  left  in  Sicily,  where  he 
leaves  witnesses  of  his  presence  of  which  we  have  already  heard ; 
iroXX^  fUp  Koi  ^fXXa,  n-cfM^aWorora  de  Trjs  Alp€iados  *A<l>pMnis  6  pmfi6s 
«Wl  r^  Kc^oXg  Tov  'EXv/aov  [rrjf  "EpvKos^  Idpvfitvog,  ical  Up6p  Ahftlav 
Idpvfifpop  €P  Aly4trrji.  This  mention  of  the  altar  is  important.  In 
the  story  of  Lykophr6n  the  temple  of  Eryx  is  the  joint  work  of 
the  three  daughters  of  the  Trojan  who  flees  from  Laomedon; 
the  town  of  Eryx  is  founded  later,  by  the  son  of  one  of  them. 
1  hat  is  to  say,  the  temple  of  Eryx  is  older  than  the  town  of  Eryx, 
as  the  temple  of  Hadranus  (see  p.  184)  was  older  than  the  town 
of  Hadranum.  The  temple  is  not  built  in  or  near  the  town,  but 
the  town  has  grown  round  the  temple.  In  Virgil  (iEn.  v.  759) 
the  temple  is  the  foundation  of  Aineias  himself,  founded  at  the 
same  time  as  the  town  of  Segesta.  As  to  the  town  of  Eryx  Virgil 
seems  to  keep  a  discreet  vagueness;  Acestes  reigns  somewhere, 
perhaps  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  (v.  35) ; 

"...  Procul  exoelso  miratuB  vertioe  montis 
AdTentum  sociasque  ratef ;" 

but  we  do  not  find  him  in  a  distinct  city,  like  Dido  in  Carthage. 
Thp  story  in  Dionysios  says  nothing  about  the  foundation  of  the 
temple;  but  the  mention  of  this  particular  altar,  doubtless  a 
genuine  object  of  Dionysios'  own  day,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
temple  itself  was  an  earlier  work.     We  may  be  sure  that,  whether 
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the  town  or  the  temple  was  actually  the  earlier  foundation, 
it  was  to  the  temple  that  the  town  of  Eryx  owed  all  its  im- 
portance. 

Dionysios  winds  up  his  story  by  saying ;  t6  ficv  di)  <rvy  ^EXvfif 
Ka\  Aly€aTtf  Tpmucbv  iv  rovrocr  KiaT€fituf€  rocr  ;(«»pioir  kcH  dicrcXccraj'  ^EXv- 

fAOl  KokoVfUPOl, 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  town  of  the  Elymians  is  called  on 
its  own  coins  Segesta ;  the  Greek  form  Egesta  {"Eytvra  or  Alytara) 
comes  in  only  gradually  in  late  times.  Aigestos,  Aigestas,  Acestes, 
seems  to  be  an  ejpdnymoa  formed  from  the  Greek  name.  But  the 
Greek  corruption  is  one  which  has  a  philological  interest,  as  being 
the  application  of  a  rule  of  change  to  a  proper  name,  like  Sabrvna 
and  Hafren,  like  Htaltland,  if  that  really  be  the  same,  by  Grimm's 
Law,  as  Ccdedonia,  But  there  are  one  or  two  notices  which  almost 
look  as  if  there  were  another  town  called  Aketia^  or  at  least  as  if 
Segesta  or  Egesta  was  sometimes  written  AkestS.  There  is  in 
Cicero,  Verr.  iii.  36,  a  various  reading  "  Acestenses  "  for  "  Seges- 
tenses,"  of  which  the  true  form  (iii.  40)  seems  to  be  '*  Segestani." 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  is  capable  of  any  confusion ;  but  he  has 
two  distinct  entries; 

'Akcotj;,  nokis  2iK(\iaSj  m  'Aycora,  naph  rhv  *AK€arr}P. 

'Eycora,  wSKis  SuccXtar,  hOa  $€pfta  vdara,  a»p  ^/Xo>y  djr6  'Eycorov  tov 
Tp<»6s, 

It  is  more  serious  when  Pliny  (iii.  9)  reckons  among  the  Latin 
cities  of  Sicily  both  Acestcei  and  Segestani.  Still  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  assume  a  separate  town,  and  at  any  rate  Akesta  is  quite  un- 
known in  history. 

On  the  form  of  the  name  Segesta,  as  used  by  the  Latins,  Festus 
(340)  has  a  strange  remark ; 

'*  Segesta  quse  nunc  appellatur  oppidum  in  Sicilia  est,  quod  videtur 
iEneas  condidisse  prseposito  iln  Egesto,  qui  eam  Egestam  nominavit, 
sed  prseposita  est  ei  S  littera,  ne  obsceno  nomine  appellaretur." 

He  mentions  Beneventum  and  Dyrrhachium  as  other  cases  of  a 
name  being  changed  to  avoid  an  unlucky  sound,  an  explanation 
seemingly  true  in  the  case  <^  Beneventum.  He  doubtless  means 
that  "  Egesta"  suggested  **egestas."  But  " Segesta"  was  the  real 
name  from  the  beginning.  The  Latins  simply  called  the  place  by 
its  true  name,  not  by  its  high-polite  Greek  name,  just  as  they  did 
with  Korkyra,  Messana,  and  vaaos  (see  p.  350). 
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Another  question  arises,  What  was  the  number  of  the  Elymian 
settlements  ?  This  I  have  referred  to  already  when  speaking  of 
Entella  and  of  Halikyai  (see  pp.  120,  122).  Thucydides  mentions 
Segesta  and  Eryx  only;  and  it  would  need  some  very  strong 
evidence  to  set  up  any  others  in  the  hce  of  that  evidence. 
Strabo,  in  one  passage,  ziii.  53,  talks  vaguely  of  Lilybaion. 
That  we  may  at  once  set  aside.  There  was  no  town  of  Lilybaion 
till  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
make  us  think  that  the  Elymians  ever  occupied  its  site.  Lilybaion 
may  possibly  be  a  slip  for  Drepana.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
some  of  the  later  writers  looked  on  Entella  as  an  Elymian 
foundation,  and  some  modern  scholars  have  adopted  the  same 
view.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  directly  says  that  Entella 
was  Elymian  except  Servius  (see  above,  p.  549) ;  but  its  Elymian 
character  may  be  hinted  at  where  Lykophron  seems  to  make  his 
Aigest^  found  three  cities,  and  his  scholiasts  seem  feeling  after 
the  name  when  they  talk  of  Stylla  and  Atalla.  Virgil  too,  when 
he  brought  in  Entellus,  must  have  had  Entella  in  his  head.  Silius 
also  has  the  same  idea  in  the  lines  (xiv.  204) ; 

''CentaripflB  largoque  virens  Entella  Lyeo, 
Entella,  Hectoreo  dilectum  nomen  Aceetie." 

On  the  strength  of  these  passages  Holm  (i.  90,  376)  and  Busolt 
(i.  234)  accept  Entella  as  Elymian.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
the  words  of  Thucydides  go  for  more  than  such  vague  inferences  from 
late  writers.  And  this  argument  becomes  stronger  when  we  think  of 
the  state  of  Entella  in  later  times.  The  older  inhabitants,  Sikan, 
Elymian,  or  anything  else,  had  made  way  for  a  band  of  Campanian 
mercenaries,  who  remained  Campanian.  Nothing  would  be  more 
likely  than  that,  as  soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  be  heard  of,  these 
people,  speaking  an  Italian  tongue,  should  give  themselves  out  as 
part  of  the  Trojan  colony.  And  they  could  do  so  all  the  more 
safely,  as  Segesta  also  had  changed  its  inhabitants,  and  no  longer 
contained  any  real  Elymians  to  contradict  them. 

Sir  Edward  Bunbury  (Diet.  Geog.)  accepts  Entella  as  Sikan, 
as  Benndorf  (Metopen,  &c.,  Schmid,  29)  does  Halikyai.  As  for  the 
Elymian  claim  of  Halikyai,  I  have  really  nothing  to  say  beyond 
what  I  said  already  in  p.  122. 

The  main  inquiry  remains,  Who  were  the  Elymians  1    Now  by 
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way  of  evidence  we  really  have  nothing  but  the  legends  which  we 
have  just  been  discussing.  There  is  the  story  of  Hdraklds  and 
that  of  the  Trojans,  and  the  single  passage  of  Hellanikos,  quoted 
by  Dionysios  (i.  22),  who  brings  the  Elymians  out  of  Italy,  and 
gives  a  very  precise  date.  They  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
(Enotrians,  five  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Sikels  into  Sicily 
(see  above,  p.  481).  This  is  the  only  statement  in  which  any 
ancient  author  distinctly  sets  forth  his  own  dissent  from  the 
Trojan  story.  And  one  would  like  to  know  how  Hellanikos 
brought  it  in,  and  what  went  before  and  after  his  statement. 
As  we  read  it  in  Dionysios,  who  may  not  be  quoting  the  exact 
words,  Hellanikos  might  seem  to  bring  Elymians  and  Sikels 
together,  as  if  they  had  some  special  connexion,  as  if  there  was 
some  national  kindred  between  Elymians  and  Sikels.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  take  the  Elymians  to  be,  like  the  Sikans,  part 
of  the  great  non-Aryan  race  of  southern  and  western  Europe, 
Iberian  or  whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  they  may  pass  either  from 
Italy  into  Sicily  or  from  Sicily  into  Italy.  Only  such  a  migration 
would  belong  to  times  before  history  and  before  tradition ;  it  could 
hardly  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  only  five  years  from  a  quan^ 
historic  event  like  the  Sikel  migration.  The  legend  of  HSrakl^s  does 
not  point  to  one  nation  more  than  another.  Hdrakl6s  finds  some 
settlers  at  Eryx.  As  they  have  their  ^[>6nymo8  living  among  them, 
they  must  have  settled  but  lately ;  but  there  is  no  hint  whence 
they  came.  As  for  the  Trojan  story,  Thucydides  tells  it,  or  rather 
the  combined  Trojan  and  Phokian  story,  as  positively  as  he  tells 
the  migration  of  the  Sikels.  Yet  we  instinctively  feel  that  the 
two  rest  on  different  grounds.  The  Sikel  migration  is  a  piece  of 
genuine  tradition,  while  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Elymians  is 
clearly  a  made-up  legend.  But  though  it  is  a  made-up  legend, 
it  may  nevertheless  have  some  groundwork  of  truth  to  go  upon. 
That  is,  it  might  be  taken  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  an  Asiatic 
origin  for  the  Elymians,  as  distinguished  from  the  prse-hiBtoric 
Sikans  and  the  European  Sikels  and  Greeks.  Such  an  Asiatic 
origin  must  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Why  should  a  Trojan  origin  be  largely  claimed  for  Elymians,  while 
it  is  never  claimed  for  Sikans  or  Sikels  1  K  the  Trojan  origin 
were  asserted  only  by  writers  under  Itoman  influences,  the  answer 
would  be  easy.  It  was  veiy  convenient  for  Segesta  to  be  Trojan 
at  the  time  when  the  Eomans  became  important  in  Sicily,  and  it 
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was  easy  for  tHe  actual  inhabitants  of  Siesta  at  that  time  to  call 
themselves  anything  that  they  chose.  I  have  already  employed 
this  argument  in  the  case  of  Entella.  But  the  Trojan  origin  of 
the  Elymians  was  asserted  long  before  the  Eomans  were  of  any 
account  in  Sicily.  Segesta  and  Eryx  are  accepted  as  Trojan  by 
Thucydides,  and  Entella  is  not 

There  must  then  have  been  something  under  colour  of  which  the 
Elymians  could  claim  a  Trojan  origin,  while  such  a  thought  never 
occurred  to  Sikans  or  Sikels.  That  is,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing which  had  an  Eastern,  but  not  a  Phoenician,  character.  The 
Phoenician  influences  among  the  Elymians  are  set  forth  by  Movers 
(Phonizier,  ii.  319  et  seqq.);  but  he  does  not  seek  to  establish 
more  than  influence  (''  nicht  als  Phonizier,  sondem  als  unter  deren 
Einflusse  stehende  Colonisten,"  p.  32  a).  Neither  does  he  seek  to 
establish  for  them  any  independent  Eastern  origin.  Holm  (G.  S. 
^^>  374)  S^^  much  deeper  into  the  matter.  He  connects  the 
"EXvfioi  of  Sicily  with  the  Elamites,  'EXv/iiauM  in  Strabo,  xvi.  i.  18, 
who  had  a  temple  of  Athtod  or  Artemis  called  Zara  and  Azara 
(cf.  H^sychios,  ZaprjriSy  "Aprffus,  IIc/Krai).  Zardtis  again  (Movers,  i. 
22)  is  a  name  of  Astarte,  and  this  is  connected  with  the  fiffrtip 
Zrfpivdia  of  Ljkophrdn.  All  this  may  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  shown  to  be  so.  The  Elymian  name,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  just  like  the  Albanian  name — Holm  himself  refers  to  the  Mace- 
donian Elimi6tis — and  the  likeness  in  the  different  cases  may  be 
just  as  accidental.  When  Holm  (i.  375)  finds  tlie  names  Eryx, 
Entella,  Segesta  itself,  repeated  in  Liguria,  I  recognize  an  im- 
portant fact->as  I  do  when  I  find  the  name  Eryx  repeated  in  the 
Sicilian  Eryca  and  Erycas — ^but  I  do  not  draw  from  it  any  in- 
ferences as  to  the  origin  of  the  Elymians.  I  look  on  the  names 
rather  as  traces  of  the  general  prse- Aryan  occupation  of  which  the 
Sikans  seem  to  me  to  be  part. 

Meltzer  (Gesch.  der  Karthager,  i.  31)  looks  on  the  Elymians  as 
nearly  akin  to  the  Sikans,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  their 
greater  capacity  for  receiving  Eastern  culture.  He  seems  to  accept 
the  view  of  Hellanikos ; 

'*  Denn  gestUtzt  auf  unverachtliche  Zeugnisse,  muss  nilchterne 
Betrachtung  diesen  Stamm  doch  wohl  fUr  einen  dber  Italien  her 
eiiigewanderten,  ursprUnglich  westeuropaischen  halten,  der  von  den 
nachstgesessenen  und  nachstverwandten  Sicanem  sich  nur  durch  die 
friihzeitige,  tiefe  Impragnirung  [!]  mit  phoenikisch-orientaliachem 
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Wesen  unterschied,  so  dass  die  grosse  Qottin  des  Morgenlandes 
auch  die  seinige,  sein  Land  Eigentbum  des  Melqart  wird." 

This  last  of  course  refers  to  the  Hdrakl^  story.  Elsewhere 
(i.  156)  he  remarks  that  the  relation  between  Phoenicians  and 
Elymians  was  "  das  erste  Beispiel  eines  ZusanimenBchlusses  der 
Phoeniker  mit  einemBarbarenvolk  desWestens  gegen  dieGriechen/' 
In  a  note  (i.  425)  he  refers  to  Holm,  and  accepts  Entella  and 
Halikyai  as  Elymian.  In  p.  484  he  remarks  that  the  Elymians 
were  parted  from  Panormos  by  Sikan  Hykkara.  Busolt  (i  232, 
et  seqq.)  commits  himself  to  nothing,  and  makes  the  true  remark ; 
*'  das  semitische  Element  bei  den  Elymem  gestattet  noch  keinen 
sicheren  Schluss  auf  orientalischen  Ursprung." 

One  must  be  yery  keen  for  Eastern  settlements  to  build  much 
on  the  casual  mention  in  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  117,  of  ^  Udkai(miv»¥ 
yrj,  somewhere  not  very  far  from  Messana.  One  may  of  course 
bring  Philistines  into  Sicily  if  one  pleases;  or  one  may,  with 
Cluver  (387),  correct  the  name  into  'AfioKmplwtiP  or  anything  else. 
See  Holm,  i.  91,  361, 

I  had  written  thus  far  according  to  my  then  light  when  I  came 
across  the  new  doctrine  of  Heisterbergk  referred  to  above  (see 
p.  1 98),  according  to  which  the  Elymians  are  a  whole,  seemingly  an 
Italian  whole,  of  which  the  Sikans  are  part.  The  Elymians  of  history 
are  that  part  of  the  nation  which  was  most  closely  connected  with 
the  Phoenicians.  The  two  Elymian  towns  of  modem  conjecture 
are  accepted  as  well  as  the  two  recorded  by  Thucydides.  The 
Sikans  are,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  part  of  the  Elymians 
who  took  a  geographical  name  from  the  river  Sikanos,  that  is,  the 
southern  Himeras.  I  am  quite  unable  to  follow  the  general  argu- 
ment. Much  stress  seems  to  be  laid  (p.  58)  on  the  passage  quoted 
from  Hellanikos  by  Dionysios  (see  above,  pp.  481,  553),  where  an 
Elymian  and  a  Sikel  migration  from  Italy  is  mentioned,  but  not  a 
migration  of  Sikans,  and  on  the  passages  quoted  from  Antiochos  by 
Dionysios  (see  p.  482)  and  Strabo  (see  p.  474).  These  are  to  show 
that  the  Sikan  name  was  not  known  in  southern  Italy.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  any  doctrine  with  which  I  am  concerned  whether 
it  was  or  not.  The  prse- Aryan  settlement  of  southern  Europe,  of 
which  I  take  the  Sikans  to  be  a  part,  comes  before  tradition.  The 
Sikans  professed  to  be  autochthones.     The  passage  of  Pausauias 
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(see  p.  477)  which  aseerts  an  Italian  ongin  for  the  Sikans,  bat 
brings  the  Elymians  (his  <tpvyts)  from  the  Skamander,  "  verdankt 
ihre  Entstehung  vielleicht  nor  einer  stilistischen  AntitheseJ*  If  I 
knew  either  the  German  or  the  English  of  these  last  words,  I  might 
perhaps  better  understand  the  matter;  but  I  certainly  never 
thought  of  building  much  on  the  passage.  The  following  (p.  65) 
seems  to  be  a  summary  of  the  whole  argument ; 

*^Wenn  nur  die  Sicaner,  deren  Name  kein  ethnographischer, 
sondern  ein  geographiscber  ist,  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  dem 
einen  oder  dem  andern  der  beiden  aus  Italien  nach  Sicilien 
eingewanderten  Stamme,  entweder  den  Elymem  oder  den  Siculem 
angehort  haben  miissen,  und  wenn  sie  den  Siculem  aus  den  eben 
angefilhrten  Qriinden  nicht  angehort  haben  konnen,  so  bleibt  nur 
die  Annahme  moglicb,  dass  sie  ein  Teil  des  Elymerstammes  geweeen 
sind." 

Then  follow  references  to  various  passages^  among  others  to 
Thucydides,  vi.  2.  The  words  Tp&fov  tip(s  .  .  .  Sfiopoi  toIs  2iKa»oU 
olKfj(ravT(s  (vfinayrts  fxiw  ^EXvpt  tKkffOria-av^  nSktit  d*  avT»¥  *Epvf  tc  koI 
"Eytara  (see  above,  p.  543),  are  understood  to  mean  that  both 
the  Trojans  and  their  Sikan  neighbours  bore  the  name  of  Elymoi. 
Neither  Thirlwall  nor  Qrote  seems  to  have  thought  of  this  sharing 
of  the  Elymian  name  (whatever  its  force)  between  Trojans 
and  Sikans.  Biit  in  no  case  can  Heisterbergk  have  any 
right  to  substitute  (p.  66)  EnUUa  for  the  "'Eycoro  of  Thucydides. 
It  is  strange  too  when  (p.  67;  cf.  81)  he  refers  to  the 
mention  of  Sikans  in  Didd6ro8,  iv.  83,  as  proving  that  Sikans  and 
Elymians  were  the  same.  Diod6ros  says  that  Aineias  honoured 
his  mother's  temple  at  Eryx,  and  that  it  was  honoured  successively 
by  Sikans,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  He  surely  means  that  the 
Elymian  sanctuary  was  honoured  by  all  other  nations  that  came 
anywhere  near  it.  Heisterbergk  goes  on  further  into  a  specula- 
tion, the  decision  of  which  however  he  leaves  to  Oriental  scholars, 
whether  the  Elisha  (iie^^K)  of  Genesis,  which  has  been  taken 
for  Sicily — as  well  as  for  the  quite  impossible  fSki^  or  'HXi^ 
— can  have  anything  to  do  with  the  name  "EXv/lw*.  After 
this  one  is  glad  to  seek  for  our  ^EXv/io*  (b^)  at  the  court  of 
Chedorlaoraer. 

I  had  thought  these  were  '*  last  words ;  "  but  this  is  a  kind  of 
subject  on  which  **  more  last  words  "  are  not  unlikely  to  turn  up. 
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I  find  them  in  this  case  in  the  Zeitachrift  filr  NumisnuUtk  (Berlin, 
1889),  vol.  xvi  p.  167,  in  an  article  **  Die  Sprache  der  sicilischen 
Elymer,"  by  K.  F.  Kinch  of  Copenhagen.  The  argument,  which  is 
very  closely  reasoned,  is  taken  from  those  remarkable  coins  of 
Segesta  and  Eryx,  at  which  I  glanced  in  the  text  (see  p.  202), 
which  have  an  ending  which  at  first  seems  very  strange.  The 
letters  are  Greek,  the  words  are  otherwise  Greek ;  but  instead  of 
an  ordinary  genitive  plural  2ErE2TAION  or  EPYKINQN,  we  find  such 
forms  as  ai   SA^S•naI2  (Coins  of  Sicily,  p.   131),  2ECE2TASIB, 

"RTIYKA 

SErESTAKiB  (pp.  132, 133),   ^  j  ^   (p.  62).    In  one  (p.  134)  there 

is  EFESTAION  on  the  obverse  and  SEITESTA^B  on  the  reverse. 
Here  Greek  and  Elymian  might  seem  to  translate  one  another, 
and  the  Greek  speUing  shows  a  comparatively  late  date.  In 
all  these  the  last  letter  looks  like  a  common  B;  in  some  older 
coins  (pp.  130,  131)  the  letter  takes  forms  somewhat  different. 
And  there  are  some  (p.  130)  in  which  the  name  takes  a  longer 
form  iMaaiSATSaDas,  while  another  form  (p.  133)  is  2ErE2TASlA. 
It  is  on  these  facts,  and  some  others,  that  Elinch  founds  his 
argument,  a  summary  of  which  must  take  the  place  of  the  short 
note  on  the  coins  which  I  had  first  written. 

These  Elymian  forms,  as  it  is  convenient  with  Kinch  to  call 
them,  are  found  only  on  the  older  coins  of  Segesta  and  Eryx,  dating 
from  the  year  500  before  Christ  or  a  little  earlier.  The  older 
coins  of  Segesta  have  always  native  legends  ("  ohne  Ausnahme  im 
einheimischen  Dialekte  geschriebene  Legenden  ")  ;  it  is  only  from 
about  410  that  purely  Greek  legends  are  found.  At  Eryx,  on  the 
other  hand,  Greek  influence  prevails  from  about  480,  the  date  of 
the  oldest  coins.  He  then  quotes  some  other  forms,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  (pp.  189,  199)  is  2ErE2TA^E.  The  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Kinch,  is  that  the  seeming  B  is  no  real  B,  but  a  form  used 
in  the  alphabets  of  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Selinous,  to  express  c  and 
17,  while  E  expresses  «.  The  seeming  2€y€(rTa{ifi — the  S  is  f ,  not 
( — is  thus  the  same  as  Scycorafic,  Sryeara^u;,  Scyforo^ui,  and  the 
wonderful-looking  SEFESTAfflBEMI  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  liytaTaCirj  tlfiL  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  name  of 
the  place  is  found  instead  of  the  genitive  plural  of  the  gentile, 
as  in  several  coins  of  Kamarina  (Coins  of  Sicily,  pp.  35  et  seqq.). 

Having  thus  reached  a  form  ending  in  a{ia  or  something  like  it, 
Kinch  goes  on  (pp.  192,  193)  to  compare  it  with  various  West- 
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Asiatic  forms,  ArmeDian,  Mysian,  Phrygian,  among  which  the 
ordinary  Greek  scholar  is  glad  to  welcome  the  familiar  lafiaCto^. 
So  in  Lykian  he  quotes  "  Sppartazi  "  and  *'  Atunazi "  as  meaning 
Spartan  and  Athenian.  We  thus  get  our  mysterious  forms  as 
equivalent  in  ordinary  Oreek  to  Ity^araia  and  *EpvKma,  and  the 
heads  (see  p.  199)  and  figures  are  those  of  the  local  goddesses. 
That  of  Eryx  is  therefore  Ashtoreth  or  Aphrodite,  *A<f>podiTTf 
*EpvKtvrjy  "Erycina  ridens,"  Only  she  appears  (Coins  of  Sicily, 
p.  62)  clad  in  a  long  chUdn  and  sacrificing  at  an  altar.  In  another 
example  (p.  201)  we  get  a  distinct  genitive  plural  XEPESTAXION, 

From  all  this,  which  is  argued  with  many  numismatic  and 
liguistic  details  into  which  I  have  no  call  and  no  capacity  to  enter, 
Kinch  infers  (204)  that  the  Elymian  tongue  was  something  hetween 
Qreek  and  something  else  that  seems  to  be  West- Asiatic  ; 

**  Die  Stellung  der  elymischen  Sprache  war  eine  Zwischenstellung 
zwischen  den  Hellenischen  und  einer  anderen  nicht  genau  bestimm- 
baren,  vielleicht  doch  mit  den  sogennanten  westkleinasiatischen 
Idiomen  verwandten  Sprachfaroilie." 

The  Qreek  element  is  Ionic,  but  not  Chalkidic,  not  ^m  neigh- 
bours at  Himera.  The  tongue  is  "  Barbarisch-Ionisch,'' — a  descrip- 
tion which  hardly  conveys  its  own  meaning,  but  which  suggests 
several  thoughts.  It  seems  to  connect  the  Elymians  with  those 
nations  in  Europe  and  Asia  which,  without  being  Qreek,  had  a 
nearer  tie  to  the  Greeks  than  the  vaguer  Aryan  affinity.  Of  this 
the  Trojan  story  might  well  be  a  form,  not  so  much  a  real  legend 
as  a  later  touching-up.  And  it  might  help  to  bring  our  Elymians 
in  Sicily  at  least  nearer  to  men  of  kindred  name  in  Macedonia  and 
even  Arkadia  than  to  the  more  distant  Elam.  And  after  reading 
Einch  one  better  understands  E.  Curtius  (Griechische  Qeschichte, 
i.  364),  which  by  itself  seemed  wonderfully  positive  ; 

^'Yielmehr  wohnte  um  den  Eryxgipfel  heram  das  Yolk  der 
Elymer,  welches,  nach  einsHmmiger  Uebedieferung  mit  den 
kUirumatiachen  SeevoUcem  wnd  namentlich  mit  den  Dardanem 
vertoandt  war,  Sie  stammen  von  Colonisten,  die  von  den 
Phoniziem  einst  aus  ihrer  Heimath  fortgeschleppt  waren  oder 
sich  ihnen  angeschlossen  batten." 

Kinch's  argument,  as  far  as  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  words 
go,  seems,  if  I  am  at  all  entitled  to  judge,  to  be  singularly  ingenious. 
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and  to  go  yerj  far  towards  being  conyincing.  But  speculations 
about  '^  Barbarisch-Ioniscb ''  some  of  us  may  be  tempted  to  leave 
to  anotber  generation. 


NOTE  Xm.  p.  244. 

Ph(enician  Local  Nambs  in  Sicilt. 

That  tbere  is  a  Phoenician  element  in  the  local  nomenclature 
of  Sicily  no  sane  person  will  dispute.  In  the  part  oi  Sicily  which 
was  occupied  by  Phoenicians  we  look  for  Phoenician  names  as  na- 
turally as  we  look  for  Greek  names  in  the  part  which  was  occupied 
by  Greeks.  The  only  alternative  in  either  caae  is  that  the  name 
may  belong  to  one  of  the  earlier  languages  of  the  island,  to  the 
Sikel  or  to  the  yet  older  Sikan.  We  are  amazed  to  find  Phoeni- 
cian Panormos  known  only  by  a  Greek  name,  to  find  that  its 
Phoenician  name  is  uncertain.  We  expect  Solous,  Motya,  and 
Lilybaion  to  be  Phoenician  names.  The  presumption  is  that  they 
are  such ;  we  begin  to  doubt  only  when  we  find  Motya  repeated 
in  Motyon  in  the  Akragantine  territory  (Died.  zi.  91),  which  sug- 
gests that  the  Phoenician  in  the  one  case,  the  Greek  in  the  other, 
kept  on  a  Sikan  name.  Nor  are  we  the  least  surprised  to  find 
Phoenician  names  even  within  the  bounds  of  Greek  occupation. 
As  the  Phoenicians  occupied  headlands  and  islands  from  which 
they  withdrew  before  the  Greeks,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
some  Phoenician  names  should  cleave  to  those  headlands  and  islands. 
That  it  should  be  so  is  no  more  wonderful  than  when  we  find  at 
New  York  that  Harlem  and  Staaten  Island  keep  up  the  memory 
of  a  time  when  the  land  was  New  Netherlands.  At  every  Greek 
site  in  Sicily  whose  name  is  not  clearly  and  indisputably  Greek, 
we  may  fairly  ask.  Is  this  name  Phoenician  f  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  remember  that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  must  be 
Phoenician.  And,  when  we  ask,  Is  it  Phoenician  ?  we  should  also 
ask,  Is  it  Greek  in  some  shape  less  easily  to  be  discerned  ?  Is  it 
— within  the  proper  geographical  bounds — Sikel  1  Is  it — in  any 
part  of  the  island — Sikan  1  And  we  must  further  remember  that 
we  have  no  right  to  look  for  a  certain  answer  to  any  of  these 
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questions.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  wise  not  to  gaess  at  all.  In 
all  cases  it  will  be  wise  not  to  put  forth  oar  guesses  as  if  they  were 
absolutely  ascertained  facts. 

Nothing  in  truth  is  more  dangerous,  as  nothing  is  more  tempt- 
ing, than  guessing  at  local  nomenclature  without  a  guide.  About 
Laodikeia,  Csesarea,  ELaconby,  Richard's  Castle,  we  can  hardly  go 
wrong  save  in  one  way.  It  would  be  rash  to  fix  without  book  the 
particular  LaodikS,  the  particular  Csesar,  the  particular  Hakon, 
the  particular  Bichard,  after  whom  the  place  may  have  been 
named.  When  matters  are  less  plain  than  this,  it  is  safest  to  fix 
nothing,  to  profess  no  more  than  to  have  made  a  likely  guess,  un- 
less where  our  derivation  is  strengthened  by  what,  in  the  admini- 
stration of  a  certain  branch  of  the  law,  is  called  corroborative  evi- 
dence. We  must  always  remember  to  how  many  chances  of  change, 
corruption,  misunderstanding,  misapplication,  a  name  is  exposed 
when  it  has  to  pass  through  a  strange  language.  And  all  our 
Sikel  names,  most  of  our  Phoenician  names,  are  known  to  us  only 
in  a  Greek  shape.  Even  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  language 
the  danger  is  great.  He  who  shall  take  the  names  of  Bath  and 
Wells  to  be  what  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  be  will,  by  some 
strange  chance,  be  perfectly  right.  But  if,  on  the  strength  of  this 
piece  of  good  hick,  he  should  go  on  to  infer  that  the  name  Bridge- 
water  (Burgus  WaUeri)  has  anything  to  do  either  with  a  bridge  or 
vdth  uKUer,  he  would  greatly  err.  And  when  the  mere  form  of  the 
name  admits  of  no  question,  it  is  easy  to  go  wrong  as  to  the  cause 
of  its  application.  There  is  a  district  in  Pennsylvania  which  was 
largely  occupied  by  Welsh  settlers.  Welsh  names  are  still  com- 
mon both  in  local  and  in  family  nomenclature.  One  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  set  down  the  name  of  the  county,  Montgomery,  as 
another  instance  of  this  rule,  to  guess  that  it  was  directly  called 
after  Montgomery  in  Wales.  But  it  was  called  after  a  Governor 
Montgomery.  And  if  he  belonged  to  the  Scottish  or  French 
family  so  named,  he  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Welsh  Montgomery,  save  that  both  are  in  one  way  or  other 
called  after  the  old  Mons  Gomerici  in  the  Lexovian  land  (see 
Norman  Conquest,  ii.  196).  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
pitfalls  of  all  these  kinds  when  we  attempt  anything  in  Sicilian 
nomenclature  that  is  at  all  lees  certain  than  the  derivation  of 
the  Hyblaian  Megara  from  the  Nisaian,  or  the  derivation  of  the 
town  of  Phintids  from  King  Phintlas  its  founder. 
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Movers  (I^onizier,  ii.  a.  325)  gives  a  long  list  of  Sicilian 
places  to  which  he  assigns  PhoBnician  derivations.  Some  we  can 
accept  without  any  difficulty ;  as  to  others  we  must  ask  leave  to 
doubt.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  find  a 
Semitic  origin  for  the  name  of  Syracuse  (see  p.  359).  He  has  a 
Phoenician  name  for  the  isle  of  Ortygia  HK  "^3  (p*  327),  as  to  the 
meaning  of  which  Semitic  scholars  seem  not  to  agree,  but  which 
one  would  really  like  to  think  meant  **  the  spring  of  the  island.'' 
That  ndxyvos  is  pPD,  the  place  of  watching,  we  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny;  we  have  at  least  nothing  better  to  suggest  in  any  other 
tongue.  But  when  we  are  told  that  Kardvri  is  tODp,  the  small 
haven  as  opposed  to  the  great  one  at  Syracuse  (p.  329),  we  begin 
to  revolt.  We  are  inclined  to  say  with  Holm  (das  Alte  Catania, 
3;  seep.  377); 

'*  Man  hat  fiir  ihn  [den  Namen]  viele  Erklarungen  aufgestellt, 
die  nichts  mehr  als  etymologische  Spielereien  sind :  soUte  der 
Name,  wie  wir  schon  andeuteten,  sikelischen  Ursprunges  sein,  so 
ware  der  Qedanke  nicht  ohne  Weiteres  von  der  Hand  zu  weisen, 
dass  seine  Deutung  in  dem  Worte  Katinon  lage,  das  bei  den  Sike^ 
lern,  ebenso  wie  bei  den  Eomern,  das  entsprechende  Wort  catinum, 
SchasBel,  bedeutet ;  dann  hatte  die  Lage  der  Stadt  innerhalb  des 
oben  geschilderten  Hiigelkreuzes  die  Yeranlassung  zu  ihrem  Namen 
gegeben." 

Nor  does  Greek  quite  fail  us.  A  dark  play  on  words  in 
Plutarch  (Dion,  58)  suggests  that  in  some  language  Koroyi;  meant 
another  homely  article ;  <l>aah  alr^  [KaKKtmrop]  uirtivy  Bri  n^uf 
diro\»\€Koit  TvpoKinjoTiv  €t\rjif>tp,  where  the  city  is  Syracuse  and  the 
cheese-scraper  is  Eatan^.  Or  we  can  take  refuge — it  is  literally 
a  downfall — ^in  the  legend  told  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium ;  Karami. 
xcxXi/rcu  d€  ouro>ff,  cVccd^  Kori^ri  npht  rhv  *AfA€Pa6p  norofi^v  17  OcoicXcovf 
Tov  Xahci^as  vavs^  j)y  AwpuU  X^P^^  ^^^  ^  ^  (f^ourlv.  And  he  giveS 
one  another  chance )  ti  Sri  r^s  Atryi;;  KarartBciaris  rh.  &f»  kotm  ytyovw. 
Seriously,  one  is  tempted  to  choose  the  Sikel  dish.  There  is  to  be 
Bure  a  difference  in  quantity;  but  if  Kardnj  could  change  into 
Cdtina,  and  that  back  again  into  Catania,  the  difficulty  is  not 
great. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  Tamaricium  (p.  330),  Palma,  should  be 
ion,  has  a  very  strong  amount  of  likelihood.  But  need  we  infer 
that  our  Kafxdpiva  has  anything  to  do  with  another  near  Babylon, 
which  is  interpreted  XaKdai»p  woKts,  and  derived  from  the  DrtDd, 
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the  idolatrous  priests  of  seyenJ  passages  of  iht  Old  Testa- 
ment! Schubring  (Kamarina,  492)  discusses  other  Semitic  analo- 
gies, which  seem  at  least  as  likely.  Holm  (A.  C.  7)  reminds 
us  that  there  was  a  fish  called  icd^apor  or  KOfifiapig,  sung  of  by 
S6phr5n  and  Epicharmos  (see  Athenaioe,iiL  67  ;  vii.27,75  ;  Lorens, 
Epicbarmos,  232),  and  an  ingenious  man  with  Sikel  tendencies 
might  haply  make  something  out  of  Latin  eamara  or  camera. 

Some  more  curious  questions  start  themselves  as  we  go  further 
along  the  south  coast  from  Kamarina.  Some  one  may  likely 
enough  have  found  Semitic  derivations  for  Sikel  Gela  and  Sikan 
Akragas.  Of  the  latter  name  it  is  perhi^  enough  to  say  that, 
whatever  was  its  real  origin,  the  Greeks  played  upon  it  (see  p.  400). 
But  Zeus  Atabyrios  doubtless  comes  from  Rhodes,  and  in  Shodes 
*Arafivptog  may  likely  enough  be  a  Semitic  'VOTS,  Further  on  comes 
the  most  curious  point  of  all.  There  is  a  spot,  at  which  we  have 
glanced  elsewhere  (see  pp.  113,  496),  known  at  different  times  as 
tf  in6a  and  as  H6rak1eia,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
largely  to  speak.  It  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  Jfakara, 
and  here  Maha/ra  may  very  likely  be  Semitic.  Only,  whenever 
any  name  the  least  like  Makara  is  seen,  the  whole  Eastern  school 
raises  one  shout  of  ''  Melkart"  The  zeal  of  Duncker  (v.  50)  goes 
so  &r  as  to  see  Melkart  in  Mcurptr  as  a  name  of  long  Euboia.  It  is 
a  name  of  long  Korkyra  also ;  perhaps,  as  the  Phoenicians  did 
make  Ocean  voyages,  we  may  also  have  been  wrong  as  to  the  third 
ViuKpit  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut.  ''Long  Island **  hardly  sug- 
gests Melkart ;  but  happily  some  other  Semitic  derivation  might 
be  found.  The  Marap«y  infvot  also  lay  westward,  and  the  blinded 
Qreeks  may  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  name  had 
anything  to  do  with  happiness.  We  go  on  to  be  told  (Movers, 
ii.  2.  332,  3)  that  Inykon  '' entschieden  phonizisch  isf  Here 
there  is  some  corroborative  evidence  in  the  shape  of  an  African 
place  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  name.  But  we  are  not 
told  the  meaning  of  the  Phoenician  name,  and  the  guess  is 
equally  lawful  that  the  likeness  may  be  owing  to  some  far  older 
kindred  between  Sikans  and  Berbers.  In  the  river  Hypsas  we 
are  tempted  to  see,  as  in  Akragas,  a  Sikan  name  turned  into  a 
Greek  shape;  but  no  ;  ''^'Y^  scheint  der  phonizische  Flussname 
flDDTI  in  der  form  MOfi^  zu  sein."  At  Mazara  ^'der  Name  ist 
deutlich  mVD  d.  h.  Castell."  (So  Holm,  i.  83,  371.)  One  might 
more  easily  believe,  if  there  were  no  river  of  tbe  name,  or  even  if 
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the  <t>p<tvpio¥  and  tfinofuow  of  Selinons  (Steph.  Byz.  and  Diod.  xiii. 
54)  had  been  on  the  Phoenician  side  of  the  river.  But  surely  the 
fpfxwfHop  took  its  name  from  the  river  rather  than  the  other  way, 
and  a  river  is  hardly  likely  to  be  called  "  Castell." 

When  we  are  told  that  Phoenician  Solous  is  p^^  Sela,  the  Rock, 
fellow  of  Arabian  Petra,  we  gladly  believe  (see  p.  202).  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  Phoenician  place  will  bear  a  Phoenician  name, 
and  no  name  could  better  describe  the  Sicilian  Sela  on  its  rocky 
hill  above  the  sea.  But  it  is  another  thing  when  we  are  asked 
(Movers,  ii.  332)  to  cross  the  island  and  to  give  exactly  the  same 
derivation  to  Greek  Selinous.  Here  again  we  have  the  river ;  as 
we  have  rivers  of  the  same  name  in  Elis  and  Achaia,  and  another 
place  called  Selinous  in  Lakonia.  At  Selinous  too  the  Semitic 
name  has  no  such  special  fitness  as  it  has  at  Solous,  and  there  is 
an  obvious  and  commonly  accepted  Greek  derivation  from  the 
plant  afkumy.  But  in  these  matters  Hellas  may  not  so  much  as 
take  tithe  of  the  meanest  herbs.  As  we  may  not  gather  our  (riXamw 
at  ZcXtMwr  (see  p.  421),  nor  our  Bcnfrw  or  Ba^la  (see  Hftsychios, 
and  pp.  244,  348)  on  eaV^or,  neither  may  we  gather  our  fmpoBop  at 
MapaS^p,  nor  presumably  either  at  MdpaSot  of  the  Phokians  or 
on  the  islnnds  of  MapaBowrtrtu  For  is  there  not  a  MdpaBo^  in 
Phoenicia,  and  at  MaptMp  was  there  not  once  a  bulll  (see 
Duncker,  v.  48).  For,  according  to  the  new  school,  the  nation- 
ality of  a  bull  is  not  to  be  called  in  question  anywhere.  He  is  to 
be  at  once  hailed  as  Semitic,  even,  one  may  presume,  by  the  waters 
of  Clitumnus. 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  the  whole  vocabulary.  With  Movers 
(ii,  2.  340)  to  his  guide,  the  Canaaiiite  marches  inland,  and  annexes 
no  small  store  of  names  which  are  presumably  Sikel  or  Sikan. 
Here  we  may  take  up  our  geographical  position  on  the  strength 
of  being  inland.  Here  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  yet  stronger 
corroborative  evidence  than  we  ask  on  the  coast  Is  there  any 
such  evidence  to  make  ^AftrfVTparog,  MvrUrrparop,  names  and  spellings 
which  have  puzzled  us  enough  already  (see  p.  143),  into  the  folk  or 
the  commune  of  Ashtoreth  1  («  nnwoy  oder  ninWPP,  n'VTCTnOan- 
stalt  nincWDy,"  Movers,  ii.  2.  342).  I  am  far  firom  thinking 
that  the  name  has  really  anything  to  do  with  ot^kii^;  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  Greeks,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  'Upwrokv/ta 
for  instance,  gave  a  Sikan  or  Sikel  name  a  turn  which  should  seem 
to  have  a  meaning  in  thrir  own  tongue.     And  it  is  a  wound  in  a 
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tender  point  when  we  are  told  of  our  head  and  front,  our  crowning 
headland,  onr  Sikel  Capitolium  (Movers,  ii.  2.  338),  '*  Eephalodiom 
lag  auf  einem  Yorgebirge,  wie  sein  (wohl  aus  dem  Phonizischen 
Rtu  iLbersetzter)  Name  andentet."  We  are  told,  troly  enough, 
that  in  local  names  tno  answers  to  KttfxMk^,  capo,  anything  of  the 
kind.  U&s  yap  oif ;  so  it  does  to  this  day,  wherever  a  Semitic 
tongue  is  spoken.  But  why  need  Greek  or  Sikel  have  translated 
from  the  Phoenician  1  Are  not  the  chances  a  thousand  to  one  that 
both  the  colonizing  nations  translated  from  the  Sikel  name  ? 

We  may  &irly  look  for  Phoenician  names  on  any  part  of  the 
Sicilian  coast.  Of  the  suggested  derivations  some  are  very  likely, 
some  are  almost  certain.  But  it  does  not  do  to  assume  that  every 
name  must  have  a  Semitic  origin,  and  that  any  Semitic  word  ihai 
is  the  least  like  the  name  most  be  its  Semitic  origin.  We  must 
remember  that  derivations  in  several  other  languages  are  at  least 
as  likely.  We  must  allow  for  accidents  of  all  kinds ;  for  changes, 
for  corruptions,  for  mistranslations  and  misconceptions,  perhaps  for 
mere  caprice  and  perversity.  Within  the  bounds  of  what  passes 
for  English,  one  hemisphere  has  seen  the  birth  of  Saltaire  and 
Camberley — ^made  ingeniously  out  of  Cambridge  Town — and  an- 
other has  seen  the  yet  more  wonderful  Kechanicsburg  and  Variety* 
ville.  Nearer  to  the  times  with  which  we  are  dealing,  very  odd 
results  came  of  looking  for  the  meaning  of  MaXoc /;,  *ErribafAvos,  and 
''Ey€(TTa  in  the  wrong  language.  Can  we  guarantee  Sikans  and 
Sikels,  Phoenicians  and  Oreeks,  against  the  like  accidents  of  human 
weakness  I 


NOTE  XIV.  p.  313. 

The  Fibst  Gbeek  Sbttlements  in  Sioilt. 

I  HAVE  in  the  text  mainly  followed  the  sketch  of  Qreek  coloniza- 
tion in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  book  of  Thucydides. 
It  is  clear  from  the  extracts  from  Ephoros  and  other  writers  given 
in  Strabo  and  elsewhere  that  other  versions  were  afloat.  Of  these 
versions  some  are  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Thucydides, 
while  others  fall  in  happily  to  fill  it  up.     Most  of  these  I  havQ 
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examined  when  dealing  with  the  particnlar  cities  to  which  they 
refer.  The  sketch  as  given  by  Thucydides,  whether  founded  on  An- 
tiochos  or  not,  it  is  needless  to  praise.  No  human  writing  ever 
was  clearer.  But  our  guide  seems  carefully  to  keep  himself  from 
touching  on  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy,  though  he  often  has  to 
mention  them  in  the  course  of  his  history.  Tet  the  Sicilian  and 
the  Italian  settlements  stood  in  a  near  relation  to  one  another ; 
both  may  pass  as  branches  of  one  great  plan  of  Hellenic  expansion 
in  the  West.  In  this  way  our  secondary  sources  often  enable  us  to 
see  the  relations  of  things  more  clearly  than  we  could  from  the 
Sicilian  summary  taken  alone.  Tet  one  could  have  wished  for 
a  few  more  words  from  Thucydides  himself  to  confirm  or  to  refute 
these  other  stories.  I  trust  that  I  have  not  been  too  bold  in  work- 
ing in  such  notices  from  the  secondary  sources  as  did  not  seem  to 
contradict  the  main  narrative.  The  joint  settlement  of  Korkyra 
and  Syracuse  has  surely  everything  in  its  feivour  short  of  the  direct 
statement  of  the  great  master. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regrette<l  that  we  have  not  that  part  of  the 
work  of  Diod6ros  in  which  he  must  have  recorded  the  Qreek  settle- 
ments in  Sicily.  In  his  own  island  he  is  always  at  his  best ;  and 
he  would  doubtless  have  preserved  to  us  many  valuable  notices 
from  his  authorities  besides  those  to  be  found  in  Strabo  and  else- 
where. 

Following  Thucydides  then,  I  accept  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily  as  beginning  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ,  and  as  beginning  with  Naxos.  But  the  order  seems 
to  me  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  exact  date.  The  main 
point  is  that  Theoklds  of  Chalkis  and  his  followers  were  the  first 
Greeks  really  to  settle  in  Sicily,  and  that  they  settled  at  Naxos.  It 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  actually  the  first  Greeks  to  visit  the 
island.  We  must  not  fca*get  that  such  a  traflRc  as  the  Odyssey 
points  to  between  Greeks  and  Sikels  does  not  necessarily  prove  any 
direct  intercourse  between  the  two  ends  of  the  voyage.  The 
Phoenician  carrying-trade  is  enough  to  account  for  everything.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  assert  that  Theoklds  was  abso- 
lutely the  first  Greek  to  set  foot  on  Sicilian  soil.  If  we  put  the 
foundation  of  Kym6  earlier,  even  ever  so  little  earlier,  than  the 
beginnings  of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  the  chances  are  that  some 
accident  of  traffic  or  piracy  would  carry  some  Kymaian  adventurers 
to  the  island  which  they  or  their  fathers  must  have  all  but  touched 
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on  their  first  Toyage.  If  any  one  chooses  to  believe  that  the  first 
piratical  occupation  of  Zankld  (see  p.  39a)  came  before  the  regular 
settlement  of  Naxos,  though  I  see  no  reason  for  such  a  belief,  the 
acceptance  of  it  wonld  not  greatly  disturb  the  order  of  things.  But 
I  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  to  which  Holm  seems  to  incline  (O. 
S.  L  1 13  et  seqq)  that  there  was  an  Aitolian  settlement  at  Syracuse 
earlier  than  that  of  Archias  of  Corinth.  The  H  priori  argument 
seems  to  be  that  we  hear  so  little  of  settlements  from  Western 
Greece,  and  that  there  must  have  been  some.  The  positive  evi- 
dence seems  of  the  very  weakest.  It  comes  from  a  passage  in  the 
Scholiast  on  ApoUonios  of  Khodes,  i.  419,  which  really  comes  to 
nothing  more  than,  what  nobody  ever  doubted,  that  more  places 
than  one  bore  the  name  of  Ortygia.  The  Scholiast  quotes  (and 
oddly  mismetres)  some  verses  of  the  Alexandrine  Nikandros  in 
the  third  book  of  his  KlrmKuca,  in  which  he  affirms  the  existence 
of  an  Aitdlian  Ortygia  of  which  the  Delian  and  the  Syracusan 
were  alike  colonies. 

o2  d*  i^  *Oprvylris  Ttrrfvldof  Spfuj^trrts,  oi  fih  itJi»  *E^<roi',  ol  di  rifw 
npArtpnw  ^rjKw  Kakovft€infitr  SKkoi  de  H^  6fiortpfumi  2uctkias  tnjtrW  6B€W 
*OprvyMU  naaai  fio&rrtu,  xai  ^  A7X09  ftiv  ovx,  «f  ntfivBtvrai,  dw6  rijs 
*A(TT€pias  fi/traiioptftmatmt  r^  Aip-oOr  ddcX^^,  aKKa  naBh  waatu  ai  'Oprvyuu 
arrouUu  €la\  rris  tear  Alvtkiop  ^Oprvylat, 

1  really  cannot  see  anything  in  this,  even  though  we  find  in  the 
Townley  Scholia  to  the  Iliad  ix.  557  (v.  333  Maass)  a  mention  of 
*Oprvyla  rjiv  rj  XoXictdi  (the  Aitolian  Chalkis),  which  is  doubtless  the 
same.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the  case  is  strengrthened  by  the  existence, 
witnessed  by  Thucydides  himself,  of  a  river  Anapos  near  Stratos  in 
Akarnania  (ii.  82).  (There  seems  also  to  be  an  'iwwros  in  the 
Delian  Ortygia  itself.)  Even  if  the  likeness  of  river-names  proved 
more  than  the  likeness  between  the  Macedonian  Axios  and  all  the 
British  Axes  and  Exes,  between  the  Russian  Don  and  all  the 
British  Dons,  how  does  all  this  bear  on  an  earlier  settlement  than 
that  fr^m  Corinth  1  It  would  rather  seem  that  some  daring 
Aitolian  s,  knowing  so  much  better  than  the  Syracusans  themselves, 
claimed  Syracuse  as  an  Aitolian  settlement.  As  a  real  Aitolian 
settlement  had  reached  the  Alpheios,  there  might  be  some  tempta- 
tion to  claim  Arethousa  as  well. 

Holm  refers  also  to  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Sikel 
town  of  Alantiam  by  Patr6n  from  Thyrion  in  Akarnania  (see  above, 
p.  540),  which  is  a  mere  part  of  the  Trojan  story.     He  refers  also 
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to  the  worship  of  Greek  gods  at  Sikel  places  and  the  introduction  of 
Greek  gods  into  Sikel  legends,  as  that  of  Apolldn  into  the  legends 
of  the  Galeatic  Hybla  (see  p.  162,  and  above,  p.  515).  Surely  all 
this  came  of  the  intercourse  between  Greeks  and  Sikels  as  com- 
monly understood. 

Holm  further  refers  (i.  381),  as  "ein  Zeugniss  fttr  sehr  alten 
Verkehr  zwischen  Sicilian  und  dera  Osten"  to  the  story  of 
Polycharte  the  Messenian  and  Euaipbnos  the  Spartan  told  by 
Pausanias  iv.  4.  5,  and  in  a  fragment  of  DiodAros  de  Virt.  et  Vit. 
Exc.Hoesch.  p.  78.  Euaipbnos  has  the  cows  of  Folychar^s  to  agist, 
and  he  sells  them  and  the  herdsmen  to  merchants.  Pausanias  says 
nothing  about  the  course  of  their  traffic,  but  Diod6ros  adds,  row  d* 
ifin6povs  tig  SiirfXtav  nktopras  KOiiXdio-Bm  naph  rijv  nt\o7r6vinrf<rop.  If 
this  were  in  Thucydides  himself,  it  could  hardly  prove  a  Greek 
colony  in  Sicily;  but  it  most  likely  comes  from  the  poem  of 
Rhianos.  In  his  mind,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Messdu^  and 
Sicily  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  one  another,  and  the  notion  of 
selling  people  to  Sicily  is  surely  a  remembrance  of  the  threat  of  the 
suitors  to  Odysseus,  which  need  not  have  been  a  sale  into  Sicily 
after  all. 

As  for  Fanormos  (see  p.  250),  Holm  in  his  History  (i.  84)  fol- 
lowed the  ordinary  view ;  "  Es  ist  eigenthiimlich,  dass  die  Stadt 
Panormos,  die  nie  von  Griecken  beherrscht  umrdey  einen  hellenischen 
Namen  ftlhrt,  den  noch  manche  andere  Hafenorte  in  Europa  und 
Asien  tragen."  But  in  an  Italian  article  in  the  Archivio  Storieo 
Siciliano  (Nuova  Serie,  Anno  iv.  p.  421,  Palermo,  1880),  he  main- 
tains a  new  doctrine,  namely  that  Panormos  was  founded  by  Greeks 
at  some  unfixed  date.  For  this  of  coarse  he  cannot  bring  any  direct 
evidence,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  bring  any  direct  evidence  the 
other  way.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  enough  evidence  of 
any  other  kind  to  upset  the  likelihood  of  the  case  and  the  natural 
inferences  from  the  account  of  Thucydides.  An  outlying  Greek 
settlement  might  have  been  planted  at  Panormos  as  easily  as  at 
Kymft ;  only  there  is  the  general  belief  of  antiquity  on  behalf  of 
Kym6 ;  there  is  only  the  guess  of  a  modem  scholar  on  behalf  of 
Panormos.  Holm  begins  with  an  odd  little  difficulty  that  Panor- 
mos does  not  answer  the  description  given  by  Thucydides — Thucy- 
dides whom  he  is  setting  aside  on  such  fieir  weightier  matters — of 
the  Phoenician  settlements.  It  is  neither  an  Sixpa  nor  a  mjaibiw 
(vi.  2).     But  he  allows  that  it  may  pass ;  *'  la  lingua  di  terra  occu- 
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pata  da  Panormod  aveya  di  certo  le  qoalitil  Tolute  dai  Fenict."  He 
sees  plainly  that  the  time  of  withdrawal,  which  he  places  about 
700-640  before  Christ  (that  is,  after  the  founding  of  Himera;  see 
p.  410),  was  not  necessarily  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Panormos 
and  her  two  fellows ;  *'  Resta  dunque  almeno  possibile  che,  come  lo 
erano  certo  Motye  e  Soloeis,  cosl  fosse  anche  Panormos  di  gi^ 
abitata  da  Fenici,  quando  questi  nel  corso  del  piimo  secolo  di  Roma, 
si  concentrarano  in  questa  parte  della  Sicilia."  Following  Movers, 
he  rules  that  the  PhoBuician  foundation  may  have  come  in  times 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  ninth  century.  But,  however  old  it  was, 
there  was  a  Greek  foundation  older  stiU. 

For  this  belief  the  chief  argument  is  the  name.  A  Phoenician 
city  would  not  have  used  a  Qreek  name.  And  Panormos  was  the 
real  formal  name  of  the  city;  not  merely  a  name  given  to  the  haven 
by  Greeks  who  frequented  it.  {**  Non  si  pu5  dire  che  questo  nome 
sia  stato  in  uso  soltanto  preeso  i  Greci  che  potevano  frequentare  il 
porto,  no ;  era  il  nome  ufficiale  della  oitt4,  il  nome  che  le  davano 
gli  stessi  abitanti;  lo  provano  le  moneta  coUa  legenda  IIANOPMOS.") 
Those  who,  afker  the  words  of  Thucydides,  assert  the  Phoenician 
origin  of  Panormos,  have  therefore  been  driven  to  hold  that  the 
city  had  two  names,  a  Greek  and  a  Phoenician.  They  have  there- 
fore sought  for  the  Phoenician  name  of  Panormos.  He  then  dis- 
cusses Machanat,  Machoshbim,  and  Ziz,  and  decides  with  some 
hesitation  that  Ziz  was  the  name,  but  that  the  city  was  also  called 
Panormos,  "non  soltanto  da  forestieri,  bensl  dagli  abitanti 
stessi." 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  places  called  Udvopfuttf  all,  as  he  remarks, 
in  Greek  lands  or  lands  under  Greek  influence,  the  latter — in 
Roman  times — stretching  as  far  as  a  Uavop/jMs  Xi/u^y  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Diod,  iii.  38).  If  then  a  city  in  Sicily  could  be  called  Panormos 
by  its  own  inhabitants,  it  could  only  be  because  the  name  had  been 
given  to  it  by  Greek  founders. 

How  then.  Holm  asks,  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  what  he  calls 
the  "  official  account "  in  Thucydides  (''  quella  storia  ufficiale,  per 
cosl  dire,  della  colonizzazione  greca  in  Sicilia"))  That  account 
speaks  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  He  then  goes  on  to  re- 
capitulate his  other  supposed  examples  of  earlier  Greek  settlement  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  The  "  official "  story  grew  up  in  the 
interest  of  Eastern  Greece.  The  doings  of  other  and  earlier  Greeks 
were  forgotten,  like  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen. 
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Even  the  l^end  of  Telmissoe  and  Gale6t^  (see  above,  p.  515)  is 
pressed  into  the  service  to  show  that  the  Greek  Apolldn-worship 
was  carried  into  Sicily  before  the  eighth  century.  A  Qreek  colony 
has  been  supposed  by  others,  as  Eiepert,  to  account  for  the  name. 
It  is  easier  to  suppose  an  unrecorded  settlement^  Greeks  *^  senza 
nome,  senza  storia,"  who  were  driven  out  when  the  Phoenicians 
withdrew  to  the  three  north-western  points,  if  not  before. 

Holm  further  refers  to  Cluver  as  having  maintained  his  view 
before  him.  But  Cluver  proves  rather  too  much.  His  words 
(p.  275)  are; 

*^  GrsBca  quum  sint  Udvopftos  et  SoXi^i^  vocabula,  a  Grsecis  fuisse 
conditas  eas  urbeis  suspicari  pronum  erat,  hinc  doctissimus 
Marianus  Valgvamera,  in  libro  de  primordio  urbis  Panormitanae, 
deque  primis  Siciliae  atque  Italise  cultoribus,  ubi  Cyclopes,  primes 
hujus  insulffi  cultores,  GrsBci  fuisse  generis  primosque  Panormi 
conditores,  compluribus  demonstrare  laborat  conjecturis  ;  hoc  etiam 
Gh*8eci  vocabuli  ceu  firmissimo  usus  est  argumento.  Yerum  nos 
Motyam  k  Cnidiis  Grsecis  prsedicta  Olympiade  L  fuisse  conditam, 
moxque  eam  Phoenices  cum  Carthaginiensibus,  pulsis  primis  con- 
ditoribus  atque  incolis,  occupasse.  •  • .  Ex  hoc  igitur  argumento 
quid  vetat  coUigere,  Fanormum  quoque  ac  SolUhUem  a  Graecis,  non 
a  Phoenicibus,  primum  ortum  nomenque  accepisse." 

Gluver's  reference  to  Motya  is  to  his  own  notion  (p.  255)  about 
the  expedition  of  Pentathlos.  He  conceives  Motya  to  have  been 
founded  as  a  Greek  city,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  occupied 
by  Phoenicians. 

I  really  see  nothing  to  answer  in  all  this.  It  seems  all  to  turn 
on  the  name,  and  on  its  use  on  coins  of  the  city.  But  it  is  only 
found  on  coins  where  everything  else  is  Greek.  Under  the 
influence  of  Greek  art,  the  Phoenicians  of  Ziz — ^if  it  was  Ziz — 
chose  to  have  their  coins  struck  with  Greek  legends.  The  name 
ndpopfjLos  came  as  part  of  the  Greek  legend.  Many  towns  have 
quite  distinct  names  in  two  languages,  and  they  do  not  always 
translate  one  another.  The  same  town  is  called  Caidigan  and 
Aberteifi.  An  Englishman  speaking  in  Welsh  would  say  "  Aber- 
teifi,"  and  a  Welshman  speaking  in  English  says  '*  Cardigan." 
So  a  Phoenician,  speaking  Greek,  said  Udvopfioi.  That  is  all.  If 
a  Phoenician  coin  should  ever  be  found  with  the  Greek  name 
ndvop/jLog  transliterated  into  Semitic,  as  was  afterwards  done  when 
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it  became  Saracen  Balarm,  that  would  pretty  well  prove  Holm's 
theory,  but  nothing  short  of  that     As  the  case  stauds ;   ait^ouf 


NOTE  XV.  p.  314. 
The  FoxTNDATioir  or  Naxos. 

The  account  in  Thucydides  (vi.  3)  is  perfectly  clear  and  simple ; 
*FWriv»v  irpuToi  XakKidrjs  i(  Ev/Socdr  nktvaavrtt  furh.  QovKktovs  oiKurrov 
Ndjov  ^mcroF.  Do  we  wish  to  know  how  a  colony  from  Chalkis 
came  to  be  called  Naxos  f  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  under 
fid^s  has  nothing  special  to  tell  us,  has  under  XoXjc/r  preserved 
a  valuable  fragment  of  Hellanikos ;  'EXKdvucos  Uptl<av  *Hpat  dcvrcp^. 
6e(NcX^r  /«  XaXfctdof  fAtrii  XaX«idfQ>v  koi  Na^M^r  ^9  SciccX/];  irAfiff  tuna^. 
In  Miiller's  Fragments  (i.  51)  the  extract  appears  in  another  shape ; 
BcoicX^c  9K  XaKKidos  furii  XaXKtdco»y  iij9  Na(io>v  ^v  StKcXtj/  ir($Xiy  Zitrurf, 
No  comment  is  given;  but  the  changes  destroy  the  whole  force 
of  the  passage.  It  was  hardly  needed  to  say  that  Theokl6s  set 
forth  from  Chalkis  with  Chalkidians;  to  say  that  he  set  forth 
with  Chalkidians  and  Naxians  tells  us  something.  It  tells  us 
why  the  new  city  was  called  Naxos,  though  it  owned  Chalkis  as 
its  metropolis.  There  was  surely  the  same  kind  of  agreenfent 
between  the  two  classes  of  settlers  which  there  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  case  of  the  Campanian  Kym6  (see  p.  316).  Again, 
vSKut  in  the  plural  refers  to  the  two  cities  founded  by  Theoklfis, 
Naxos  and  Leontinoi,  of  which  Hellanikos  most  likely  went  on  to 
speak.  One  would  greatly  h'ke  to  know  on  what  ground  such  a 
change  has  been  made.     Cf.  Brunet  de  Presle,  74. 

The  account  of  Ephoros,  which  makes  TheoklSs  an  Athenian,  is 
given  by  Strabo,  vi.  2.  2.  Aft«r  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  314  he 
goes  on ; 

hrav€k06vTa  dc  *A0rivaiov£  fiiv  ftfi  ircicrai,  XoXxidcar  dc  rovs  iv  EvQoiq, 
avxyovs  irapakaffdrra,  koi  rap  *li>vov  Tivhs  ?ri  dc  AmpUmv  ot  irXciovr  ^trtuf 
Mtyaptis  trXtva-ai'  tovs  fiiv  o^v  XoXxidca^  KTiaai  Na^y,  rovr  ^  AmpUas 
Mryapa,  r^y  *Y/3Xay  irp&rtpop  Kokovphnjv, 

This  account  is  versified  by  Skymnos,  270; 

.  .  .  tW  'EXXtpnKds 
l<rxcy  [4  Uttctkia]  w6\tis,  &s  <ftaciv^  dvd  rSw  TpcMM&9 
Scirdrp  7eyff  ptrd  ravra  BtotcKiovt  ffrSXoy 
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wnpii  XaX«i8^oiK  \tifi6rros'  ^  5*  o&rof  76^11 
l«  Twy  *A$rjySti¥'  leal  trvyifkOw,  its  X6yoff 
Ituycr  f7ra  Aoapitts  ot/c^ropts. 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  that  version  of  the  fonndation  of  Megara 
and  Syracuse  which  Strabo  tells  a  little  waj  further  on  (vL  2.  2), 
and  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  presently. 

The  question  is  whether  this  is  enough,  in  the  face  of  the 
significant  silence  of  Thucydides,  to  make  us  accept  the  story  of  the 
Athenian  birth  of  Theokl^  and  of  his  earlier  attempt  to  persuade 
the  Athenians  to  colonize.  To  me  it  reads  simply  like  a  piece 
of  Athenian  vanity;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  stories 
afloat  which  sprang  from  the  same  source.  Pausanias  (vi  13.  8) 
distinctly  speaks  of  the  Chalkidian  settlement  of  Naxos;  Na(ov 
oliua^flaTjs  iTctri  cV  SuccX/^  \mh  XdkKilitnv  roi'  cVl  r^  Eipiirtj^,  In 
another  place  (v.  25.  6,  cf.  Holm,  i.  385),  reckoning  up  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily,  he  says ;  'E\krip»v  dc  Awpms  re  txovaiw  avr^p  icai 

"!»¥«£    Kol    TOV   ^OKMCOV   Kol    TOV  ^AVTIKOV    ytVOVS   tKOTtpOV   pOipa    OV  fToXX^. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  this  mention  of  an  *kmKhv  y4vos  in 
Sicily  can  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Athenian  birth  of  Theokl^. 
The  *<oK^Kh9  yivoi  can  only  refer  to  the  companions  of  Philoktlt^s 
who  are  brought  into  the  Elymian  story  (see  above,  p.  543) ;  so  it 
rather  looks  as  if  Athens  had  set  up  a  claim  to  Sicilian  settlement 
in  mythical  times. 

The  story  of  the  joint  Ionian  and  Dorian  expedition  which 
founded  Naxos  and  Megara  will  be  better  ti'eated  a  little  later ; 
no  one  asserts  any  Doric  element  in  Naxos  itself. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  on  the  peninsula.  Grote  (iii.  478,  not  ii.  283,  as 
Holm  quotes  him)  thought,  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  that  Naxos  was 
first  founded  on  the  heights  of  Tauros  and  then  came  down.  Holm 
(i.  386)  points  this  out,  and  adds,  ''Diese  willkiirliche  Annahme 
hat  dann  Duncker,  Gesch.  des  Alterthums,  weiter  dahin  ausge- 
bildet,  dass  Naxos  anfangs  auf  dem  Berge  gelegen  habe,  wofttr 
Nichts  spricht."  Most  true;  but  when  I  search  Duncker  (to 
whom  Holm  gives  no  reference)  I  find  him  (v.  484)  fully  accepting 
the  peninsular  site,  and  referring  to  Holm,  i.  381  ff.  But  in 
p.  381  Holm  discusses,  not  the  site  but  the  date.  See  also 
Clinton,  ii.  322.  Oluver's  emendation  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (vi.  2), 
9r€iTCfcaideiear77  y^vtq.  furh  rii  Tprnxa,  seems  quite  reasonable.     Skymuos 
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makes  only  two  generations;  perhaps  the  larger  number  did  not 
suit  his  verse. 

I  am  not  specially  concerned  as  to  the  exact  date.  See  Clinton, 
ii.  321;  Bosolt,  L  242.  The  reckoning  of  the  Parian  Chronicle 
pats  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  in  b.o.  757  ;  it  does  not  mention 
that  of  Naxos.  If  one  can  be  right  within  twenty  years  in  these 
times,  it  does  very  well. 

NOTE  XVI.  p.  328. 

Thb  Foundatiok  of  Syracuse. 

I  HAVE  in  the  text  followed  the  plain  narrative  of  Thucydides, 
vi.  3,  accepting  also  the  story  of  Archios  and  Aktai6n  in  Plutarch, 
Am.  Nar.  2.  In  this  Archias  is  described  simply  as  a  Herakleid 
and  a  powerful  man  in  Corinth  (ycrow  fiiv  itp  rov  r&v  'Upakk€Mpy 
trXovr^  dc  kcu  rj  SKkjj  tvvdfui  XafmpSToros  KopufBlaav),  (So  inThucydides, 
vi  3 ;  *Apxla£  T&9  'HpoKktMv  ^K  KopMov  f  icurc.)  In  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  47  (C.  Mttller,  i.  546),  he  appears  as  *Apxiat  Eutycrov, 
fitKOTos  ^9  dmh  Trjfupov.  Holm  (i.  386)  truly  remarks  that  the 
Herakleids  of  Corinth  traced  their  descent,  not  through  T^menos 
but  through  AlSt^s.  He  further  remarks  that  Archias  is  nowhere 
expressly  said  to  be  a  Bacchiad,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
generations  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  may  be  meant  as  a  mere  note 
of  time.  I  cannot  conceive  that  dtKoros  ^r  air6  Tinihov  can  mean 
anything  but  the  tenth  in  natural  descent  from  Tdmenos  ;  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicle  put  Tdmenos  by 
mistake  for  Al^t^.  The  Bacchiad  descent  of  Archias  may  surely 
be  taken  for  granted  when  we  find  him  one  of  the  chief  men  in 
Corinth  in  the  days  of  Bacchiad  dominion.  In  Plutarch's  story, 
Abr6n,  at  the  Isthmian  games,  icorciSda  r»v  BoxxiodMy.  One 
Bacchiad  had  wronged  him ;  the  others  had  refused  to  redress  the 
wrong.  By  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonios  (iv.  121 2)  the  personal 
Archias  seems  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  crime  is  made  that  of  the 
Bacchiads  as  a  body  (pi  Bajc;^uidat  wnrhs  intkOovrts  rj  ohcl^  tovtou, 
iffovkokTo  mro<nrqv  r6v  iraida  ^AKraiova),  More  amazingly  still,  as  if  we 
had  already  come  to  Eypselos,  the  Corinthians,  in  wrath  at  their 
doings,  turn  out  the  Bacchiads.  But,  if  Archias  is  not  mentioned, 
Chersikrat^s  is,  and  is  perhaps  confounded  with  him ;  XtpaiKpanjs^ 
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tlf  rSo9  BoKxto/f^Vj  Zicrurf  KfpKvpoP,  dxpaXiip  rovs  ivoiKovvras  KoXp^ovp. 
The  text  here  records  the  settlement  of  Eorkyra  under  Bacchiads ; 
Colchians  and  Phaiakians  were  there ;  cicri^rc  Bmcxuidat,  ycyci^v  '£^ 
ptlBtw  i6vTM£  ivfpts  tvdaacarro  fitrh  xp^^v*  Almost  directly  after,  in 
v.  1 216,  with  the  usual  confusion  of  scholiasts,  comes  another 
account  of  the  settlement  of  Chersikrat^,  copied  from  Timaios,  in 
which — more  likely  by  the  scholiast  than  by  Timaios — ^he  seems 
to  be  mixed  up  with  Archias ; 

Ti/AOMk  ^<rt  furii  tfrrf  l^aia&ina  rSav  Tptauc&p  Xtpavcpaniy  mriyomv  t&w 
B<uex<ad«v,  tirt  cicire<rcWa  Ttjg  KoptpSoVy  fin  Koi  Mptq  oircX^ty  dia 
arifiiap  leal  iear^/ti;KCKU  n)y  wfjaov, 

Ovid  too,  whose  keen  eye  had  clearly  compared  the  two  havens 
of  Corinth  and  the  two  havens  of  Syracuse,  connects  the  founda-* 
tion  of  Syracuse  with  the  Bacchiads.     Met,  v.  1216  ; 

"£t  qua  Baoohiadffi  Umiuri  gens  orta  Cknintho 
Inter  inssqiuJei  poiaenint  moenia  portai.*' 

We  assume  then  Archias,  and  Chersikrat^  too,  as  belonging  to 
the  ruling  fieimily  of  CorintL  It  proves  nothing  against  it  that  he 
is  not  marked  as  a  Bacchiad,  but  simply  as  a  Corinthian,  in  the 
fragment  of  Diod6ros  (viii.  4)  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of 
Aktaidn  much  as  Plutarch  does,  but  goes  no  further  than  the  boy's 
death.  Plutarch  himself  goes  on  to  record  the  two  appeals  made 
by  Melissos.    The  first  time ; 

rhv  v€Kp6tf  Tov  waJfos  tls  rifv  6yopiaf  t&p  KopufBittv  napoKOfuawy 
hrtMianttf  dliajv  atrmT&w  irapa  twv  ravra  irpa(6irrciV  ol  dc  irXcor  ovdcy  Ij 
r^y  &fdpa  rjkMavv, 

Then  comes  the  second  appeal  at  the  Oames,  and  the  death  of 
Melissos.  Then  comes  the  pestilence,  the  oracle,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse ; 

fier  ov  sroXv  If  ttvxfi^s  km  \oip6g  KarfKapfiopf  rfjp  irSXiP*  koL  t&v 
Kopip6l»¥  irtpl  oiroXXoy^ff  xP^f^^^^^f  ^  ^^^^  avciXe  /i^my  fhou  UoafUiavog 
olic  dniaovTog  (»9  ttv  r^v  *AKralf0Vos  Bavarov  pert\$(Htt^  ravra  nv$6fuvos 
*Apxiaf  (aur^f  yi^>  0t»p6g  ^)  tig  pip  tifv  K6puf6op  iKcip  ovk  hrcafrjKBty 
irktwrag  V  tig  rrfp  2tKt\iap  2vpaKov<rag  ttcrurt. 

The  foundation  of  Syracuse  was  for  Plutarch's  purpose  quite  a 
secondary  point  in  the  stoiy;  but  a  Greek  colony  could  not  be 
founded  in  quite  such  an  ofifhand  way  as  this.  To  Thucydides,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  this  point,  the  foundation  of  Eorkyra  was  of  no 
interest,  just  as  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Eorkyra  in  the 
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first  book  (L  13.  34),  he  had  no  need  to  speak  of  Syracuse.  Pau- 
saniaa  again  (v.  7.  3)  was  not  concerned  about  anjrthing  ezc^t  the 
oracle  which  spoke  of  Alpheios  and  Arethousa  (see  p.  338),  and 
he  brings  it  in  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  god  ^  'Apx^  ^ 
KopivBuw  is  rhw  2vpcucmHr&p  afroorcXXoM'  ohuirfi^  luik  rdlit  #^c  rii  thnf. 
Our  fuller  account  of  the  settlement  comes  from  Strabo,  vi.  2.  4, 
who  seems  to  me  to  have  mixed  up  three  accounts.  It  is  from  him 
that  we  get,  wherever  he  found  it,  the  perfectly  credible  and 
instructive  account  of  the  real  relations  between  Archias  and 
Chersikratds ; 

nXcovra  dc  t6v  ^  kpxi-ov  tU  r^v  2uc9klap  Karakitrttv  iLprk  lUpovs  Tfjf 
vrpartias  rov  r£y  'HpaicXtMv  y€9ov€  X€paucpaTTi  avPoiKiovwra  r^v  vw 
JLipKupav  KokmtfjtipffPy  wp&rtpw  dc  2x<paiy.  munv  f»4v  oZp  iK^dkima 
Ai^pvoifs  KQr4xorra£  oticUrai  rifif  wijawf. 

But  this  is  mixed  up  with  two  other  stories  with  which  it  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  whidb  must  surely  come  from  other 
sources.  There  is  first  that  in  which  Archias  and  Myskellos  go 
together  to  Delphoi,  or  perhaps  meet  at  Delphoi,  and  receive  the 
oracle  about  health  and  wealth;  Si/ia  ^  Mv<nccXX<(y  re  ^JKurh  €U 
AfX^ovr  €K3uv  leai  rhnr  ^ApxlaP  XP'7<'^P^C<^M^''^»  ip€ir6at  t6p  Btopy  icr.X* 
This  story  is  told  also  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (under  ^vpamwrat) 
exactly  to  the  same  effect  as  in  Strabo,  but  with  so  much 
difference  in  the  words  that  it  seems  less  likely  that  he  copied 
Strabo  than  that  he  copied  the  writer  whom  Strabo  followed.  That 
can  hardly  be  Hekataios,  whom  Stephen  begins  by  quoting ;  Svpo- 
ffov^m.  irAir  StfCfXiof  fAryimTj,  i»s  'Exaraint  EvpJmjf,  Souidas  also  (in 
*Apxias:)  tells  the  story  of  the  oracle,  and  gives  the  question  put  by 
the  god  in  full ; 

^X^r'  ipifffSft^yoi  ^oi$ov,  rtra  yeuap  iMffCtw 

vXovror  Ix^^  mtm6iwp  ^  r€fmpoT6iniy  iytttap^ 
Now  it  is  plain  that  the  story  of  Chersikrat^s  fits  in  perfectly 
well  with  the  account  in  l^ucydides  ;  Thucydides,  as  he  was  very 
likely  to  do,  simply  leaves  out  a  fact  which  did  not  concern  him. 
But  the  story  of  Myskellos,  as  we  have  it  hare,  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  to  fit  in  with  the  story  of  Cha*sikrat6s.  If  the  two  had 
anything  to  do  with  one  another,  we  should  surely  have  heard 
something  about  Chersikrat^s  at  Delphoi  also.  At  this  stage,  bearing 
in  mind  that  there  is  another  story  of  Myi^ellos,  to  wbidi  we 
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shall  presently  eome  back,  let  U8  next  look  at  the  third  of  the  three 
stories  which  Strabo  has  here  worked  together.  It  is  first  to  be 
noticed  that  he  brings  in  the  whole  story  with  a  note  of  time; 
^vpcucovaas  *Apxuu  fup  Zktutw  ck  YiopivBov  liKtwras  irtpi  rovg  a^rovr 
Xp6povs  oiff  ifKLaBrja-op  rj  re  Na^ff  Koi  rh  Miyapa,  So  Stephen  also 
dates;  Syracuse  is  Krurfta  fup  *Apxiov,  Kopt»6ov  ^firoijcof,  roU  tv 
2uce\la  ical  N<l^  6ii6xpo»oty  where  we  may  fairly  supply  VUydpots  after 
hf  SiffcX^i.  Now,  in  a  view  of  chronology  which  dealt  with 
centuries  and  not  with  decades,  one  might,  even  while  following 
the  order  of  Thncydides,  accept  these  notes  of  time;  only  we 
should  have  looked  for  some  mention  of  Leontinoi  and  Katan^ 
between  Naxos  and  Megara.  What  is  meant  is  something  quite 
di£ferent.  In  the  story,  as  told  by  Strabo,  after  Chersikratds  is 
]eft  in  Eorkyra,  Arohias  goes  on  alone,  though  one  might  rather 
have  looked  for  Myskellos  to  go  with  him,  as  far  as  their  roads 
were  the  same ; 

rhv  ^  *Apxlav  Korairxowra  wpbs  t6  Ztf^vptow  rinf  6mpu»p  tvp6pTa  rtvAs 
Mpo  affiiyfuwovs  «k  rrjs  ZuccXuif  wapii  r&v  rii  Mtyapa  KxurcanmVj  apokafith 
ovrovr,  Kill  Koa^  fur  avrtiv  tcrlaai  riu  2vpaieiovaxu  awiorras> 

Megara  then  was  founded  before  Syracuse,  and  had  had  time  for 
some  of  its  founders  to  leave  it.  This  takes  us  back  to  the  other 
story  which  Strabo  (vi.  2,  p.  26)  tells  on  the  antliority  of  Ephoros 
(see  above,  p.  570).  Naxos  and  Megara,  according  to  this  version, 
were  founded  together.     Theoklte  is  said 

XoXiadfOf  ro^  cy  £v/3oif  avxvovg  vapakafiwra  nai  rw  *ltnmp  Taf6s,  m 
dc  A«/MCff,  ot  trktiovs  fcrov  Mryapfic,  irXctMrai*  rmfs  ftip  oiv  Xdkjodtas 
KTurtu  Na^r,  roifs  dc  Ampuas  Mcyapa,  ri^p  'Y/SXoy  wp^pop  KtikovfUpffP. 

Here,  it  is  plain,  we  have  a  story  which  cannot  possibly  be 
reconciled  with  the  account  in  Thncydides,  a  story  which  makes 
Megara  founded  after  Syracuse,  with  Leontinoi  and  Eatan6  founded 
between  them.  But  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  find  yet  another 
story,  of  equal  authority  witb  that  in  Thucydides,  which  in  no  way 
contradicts  Thucydides,  and  out  of  which  the  other  stories  may, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  invention,  have  sprung.  Such  an  one 
seems  to  be  supplied  by  an  earlier  passage  in  Strabo  himself 
(vi.  I.  12),  when  speaking  of  Krot6n.  He  there  quotes  Antioehos 
for  this  account.  The  oracle  had  told  the  Achaians  to  cdonize 
Krot6n.  Myskellos  is  sent  to  look  at  the  place.  Sybaris  is  already 
founded  ;  he  prefers  the  site  ;  he  then  goes  and  asks  the  god  if  he 
may  take  that  site  instead  of  Krot6n.    Myskellos  was  slightly 
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hump-backed  (irvyxo^^  ^  vir6Kv<l>ot  ibp  6  Mv<ricfXXof),  and  the  god  was 
not  ashamed  to  m%ke  mock  of  his  misfortune ; 

Mi^aircXXc  fipax^wT€,  sap^K  ff4$tr  HXko  /larct^y 
MXdfffMra  $rjpf^€W  hpBhw  8*  Sri  8f»  rif  hnipuv. 

Mjskellos  then  goes  and  founds  Krot6n,  getting  help  in  the  work 
from  Archias,  who  happens  to  fall  in  with  him  on  the  voyage ; 
iwa»€KB6irra  dc  Krlcrai  r^y  KpArmvay  aviMiirp6(a»TOs  Koi  *Apxlov  rov  r^ 

Diod6roB  also,  in  a  fragment  of  the  ninth  book  (Ezc.  Vat.  9,  10), 
tells  the  story  of  the  oracle  to  Myskellos,  or  rather  of  the  two  oracles, 
for  the  one  which  Strabo  speaks  of  as  given  vaguely  to  Achaians 
appears  in  this  version  as  given  personally  to  Myskellos,  Myskellos 
wishes  for  children.  The  Fythia  says  he  shall  have  children,  but 
he  must  first  colonize  Krotdn.  As  he  does  not  know  where 
Krot6n  is,  the  Pythia  describes  the  site  in  several  verses,  of 
importance  for  Italian  topography,  but  which  do  not  concern 
Sicily.  He  goes  to  see  Krot6n,  and  prefers  Sybaris,  and  gets  the 
same  oracle  as  in  Strabo.  The  fragment  then  breaks  off,  but  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  Diod6ros  also  was  copying  Antiochos,  and 
that  the  first  oracle  also  came  from  him. 

Now  I  am  not  concerned  to  assert  the  historic  truth  of  this  story. 
It  may  be,  as  Busolt  (i,  257)  says,  ^'offenbar  eine  Fabel,  die  der 
Syracusaner  gem  in  seine  Qeschichte  aufnahm."  It  certainly  contra- 
dicts the  received  date  of  the  foundation  of  Krotdn,  as  fixed  by 
Dionysios  (ii.  59)  to  01.  xvii.  3,  or  b.c.  710  (see  Clinton,  L  174). 
It  may  be  a  joint  invention  of  Krot6niat  and  Syracusan  vanity 
Hy  only  point  is  that  it  does  not  contradict  Thucydides.  He  may 
very  likely  have  read  it  in  Antiochos,  and  have  thought  that  it  did 
not  concern  him.  It  is  surely  older  than  the  other  stories,  and  we 
can  see  how  they  grew  out  of  it.  Myskellos  received  an  oracle. 
Archias  received  an  oracle ;  Archias  most  likely  had  a  companion 
with  him,  namely  Chersikratds.  It  was  very  easy  to  turn  this  into 
an  oracle  given  to  Archias  and  Myskellos  jointly,  an  oracle  which 
looks  very  much  like  an  adaptation  to  later  facts,  which  the  oracle 
in  Diod6ros,  full  of  Homeric  learning,  need  not  be.  Archias  then 
meets  some  one  on  his  voyage,  namely  Myskellos.  Such  a 
meeting  is  quite  possible  as  far  as  Syracusan  history  is  concerned, 
whether  Erotdniat  chronology  allows  it  or  not.  Some  one  between 
Antiochos  and  Ephoros,  writing  in  the  interest  of  Megara,  turned 
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this  into  a  meeting  with  men  from  that  city.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  and  Korkyra  in  a  single  voyage 
may  have  suggested  the  tale  of  the  like  foundation  of  Naxos  and 
Megara.  When  Megara  had  sunk  to  be  an  outpost  of  Syracuse,  it 
would  be  a  slight  comfort  to  Meganan  feeling  to*  be  told  that 
Megara  was  older  than  Syracuse  and  that  Megarians  had  a  hand  in 
founding  Syracuse.  Only  we  are  not  told  how  any  Megarians 
came  to  be  at  the  Zephyrian  point,  and  why  they  chose  to  go  on 
to  found  Syracuse  rather  than  go  back  to  Megara.  It  looks  like 
some  early  sedition  in  Megara,  the  tradition  of  which  had  got  out 
of  its  place. 

In  any  case  we  must  choose  between  Thucydides  and  Ephoros, 
if  it  is  from  Ephoros  that  the  whole  Megarian  story  comes. 
Archias,  we  hold,  founded  Syracuse  the  year  after  [tov  ixonivov 
trovs)  Theokl^s  founded  Naxos.  Five  years  after  that,  TheokUs 
founded  Leontinoi.  About  the  same  time  (tutra  rhv  avrhv  XP^^^^\ 
but  later  rather  than  earlier,  come  those  wanderings  of  Lamis  from 
Old  Megara  which  end  in  the  foundation  of  New  Megara.  We 
admit  nothing  that  contradicts  this.  But  we  admit  the  joint 
action  of  Chersikratds  and  Archias  ;  only  we  should  like  to  know 
where  Strabo  found  it.  The  joint  action  of  Myskellos  and  Archias 
we  leave  to  those  whose  work*  lies  at  Kroton. 

Another  point,  of  interest  in  itself,  though  not  directly  con- 
cerning Sicily,  is  the  way  in  which  Abr6n,  grandfather  of  Aktai6n, 
had  won  fur  himself  his  settlement  at  Corinth.  The  story  is  told 
by  Plutarch  (Amat.  Narr.  2),  and  in  a  confused  way  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonios,  iv.  121 2,  who  makes  Melissos  himself 
the  benefactor  instead  of  his  father  Abron.  Pheidon,  King  of 
Argos,  has  designs  on  the  liberty  of  Corinth.  He  demands  a 
thousand  of  the  best  Corinthian  waniors,  who  are  sent  under 
a  captain  called  Dexandros.  (One  is  a  little  reminded  of  the  story 
in  Polyainos,  v.  6,  to  which  we  shall  come  in  time,  of  Hippokrat^ 
and  his  Sikel  troops.)  Pheidon  purposes  to  destroy  them,  and 
tells  his  design  to  some  of  his  friends,  among  others  to  Abi*6n. 
Abrdn  is  a  friend  of  Dexandros,  and  warns  him ;  koL  ovrtms  oi  yAv 
#X(aaiot  irph  r^y  cVt^eVfwff  tU  t^v  K6piv6ov  €a'^Brfa'a»f — where  some  other 
word  must  be  read  for  ^Xiaaiot.  Abr6n  then  flees  to  Corinth  to 
escape  the  wrath  of  Pheid6n.  It  is  added  that  his  son  was  called 
Melissos  from  his  dwelling-place ;  dir6  rov  r6nov  Otiuvoi  roHvoyM  avrf, 
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So  he  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Hybl6n  of  Hybla,  Gel6n  of 
Gela,  and  Agyris  of  Agyrium, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  height  of  Pheid6n's  power  is 
placed  in  B.  G.  747  (see  Qrote,  ii.  419).  Other  dates  given  are  895 
and  660.  Neither  of  these  agrees  with  our  story;  but  the  inter- 
mediate one  will  do,  if  we  place  Pheidon's  design  on  Corinth  early 
in  his  reign,  783-744. 


NOTE  XVn.  p.  350. 
Epipolai. 

The  visitor  to  Syracuse  is  a  little  puzzled  by  the  modern  local 
use  of  the  name  Epipolai.  It  seems  to  have  come  to  be  almost  the 
same  as  Euryalos,  and  to  mean  only  the  extreme  west  of  the  hill. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  use  of  Thucydides,  with  whom  Euryalos  is  a 
part  of  Epipolai.  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  with  some  confusion  and 
oddness  of  expression,  sets  forth  the  distinction  very  clearly ; 

'EfTcfToXoi.  x^P*-^^  an6KpriixiK>p  irpoir€x*s  2vpaKowrcus,  OovKvdidrjg  €Kqj. 
t6  iOvuchv  *E9riirdXaiOf  rf  koiv^  rvir^.  Eupvi;Xo(*  ovt»s  17  dKp6n6Kis  riav 
'£9rtfroX«av*      wokixi^iop    dc    tovto    2vpcucovaSiP    dw6KprifUfOP.      t6    iOviKov 

EvpVTJkl09» 

Stephen  seemingly  thought  that  there  was  a  town  of  Epipolai ; 
and  we  may  doubt  whether  anybody  was  ever  really  described  as 
*Emir6Xatog  or  Evpv^Xioc.  But  as  a  figure  of  speech,  the  notion  of 
Euryalos  as  the  akropolis  of  Epipolai  hits  o£f  the  relations  of 
things  by  no  means  badly. 

Thucydides  describes  and  defines  *Emirokai  the  first  time  he  uses 
the  word,  vi  96  ; 

'Enmokat  .  .  .  x^P^op  a7r6Kprjfiv6p  rt  Koi  vnep  rrjg  nok(»s  €vBvs  iciififpov, 
•  •  .  t^Tjfyrrjrai  yiip  t6  ak\o  xf^p^op,  Koi  fuxP^  ^^  fr<SX€«>r  ^ueXtm  re  iorl 
Koi  (in<l>ap€s  nav  ctcro)*  Koi  cipSfuurrM  imb  r&v  ^vpoKoaiop  tih  t6  eirtirokrjs 
Tov  SXXov  etpoi. 

He  speaks  also  of  the  npo<rpda€ts  r&v  ^Einfro\S>p, 

One  of  these  irpwr^actt,  that  namely  close  to  Euryalos,  comes  in 
when  the  Athenians  climb  up,  in  vi.  97 ;  6  di  ircfoy  cxwpci  fv6vs  bp6fi/^ 
vp6s  ras  ^Eirinokhs  kqI  <f>6dp€i  opapht  Kara  r6v  Evpvffkop  {ci.  vii.  2,  42,  43, 
44,  46,  47).  Directly  after,  Labdalon  is  &cpoi9  rolg .  Kprjppoh  top 
'EmiroXSiPj   Spmp  np6s   rh   Meyapcu      We  come  to  another  np6(rPa<ns 
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further  on  (vi.  lOl)  ;  cVc/xtfoi'ol  *A6rfvaiotT69  Kprifiv6v  t6p  vnip  Tov  cXovf, 
tg  T&v  'EiriTToXc^y  Tavrjf  irp6s  tov  fi€ya»  Xifuva  6p$,  koL  jjirtp  avTols  ffpa' 
XVTOTOP  ryiyvrro  Karafiaa-i  t^h  tov  Sfmkov  Koi  tov  cXovr  €S  tov  XifjJva, 
This  is  clearly  the  approach  at  Portella  del  Fusco.  In  c.  102  the 
Athenian  xvJcXor,  which  must  have  been  a  good  way  from  Euryalos, 
is  6  kvkKos  6  €ir\  TaU  *Emno\aU,  In  vii.  4  the  Syracusans  build  diA 
T&v  ^EiriirokmVf  dir6  Ttjs  irSktas  dp^fuvoi.  In  c.  43  we  find  three 
Syracusan  forts  iirl  tS>v  'EtthtoXuv,  and  the  Boiotians  guard  rovro  t6 
li€pos  tS>v  *Emn6kaip,  namely  the  ascent  by  Euryalos. 

Diod6ros  brings  in  the  name  at  an  earlier  stage  in  Syracusan 
history,  namely  at  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants  (vi.  72).  The  mer- 
cenaries TTJs  fr6X€c»s  Kar€\dfiovTO  Tifv  'Axpodtvrjv  ical  Trjv  N^croy  .  .  .  01  dc 
IvpoKoaioi  r6  Xoiirov  ttjs  n6\€ois  Konixov,  koI  r6  irp6s  rag  ^EmnokiLS 
TtTpofifiivov  avTTjs  cVcTc/x^cray.  Of  the  Athenian  ascent  (xiii.  7)  he 
simply  says  KaT(iKafi6p€voi  Tat  ^EmiroXds,  In  xiv.  1 8  Dionysios  €v<f>vS>s 
impa  KtifjJvat  ror  KciKovfUvat  *Einiro\ds  ;  80  he  begins  Ttixhcu  tgs  'Eyti- 
irokas  If  vvv  t6  vp6s  to7s  'E^airvXoir  imdpxti  T€i;(oy.  This  is  the  point 
not  far  from  Scdla  Greca^  where  his  wall  begins.  Both  Thucydides 
and  Diodoros  knew  the  ground,  though  Thucydides  had  the  better 
gift  of  describing  it.  "We  do  not  learn  much  when  Plutarch  (Dion. 
29)  says  only  tqs  *Einiro\as  iktuv,  Livy  (xxv.  34)  is  not  very  clear 
as  to  Epipolai  as  a  whole ;  it  is  merely  *'  Epipolse,  frequens  cus- 
todise  locus."  About  Euryalos  he  is  a  little  more  precise  in  the 
next  chapter ;  it  is  thus ; 

'^  Tumulus  in  extrema  parte  urbis  versus  a  mari,  vieeque  imminens 
ferenti  in  agros  mediterraneaque  insulse,  percommode  situs  ad  com- 
meatus  excipiendos." 

This  is  a  good  practical  view  of  things  as  they  doubtless  looked 
to  Marcellus. 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  word  'EwiiroXat  in  itself  means 
whatever  is  above,  that  is,  at  the  beginning,  above  Ortygia.  It 
would  therefore  naturally  be  the  name,  or  rather  description,  of  the 
whole  hill.  But  its  application  would  be  narrowed  by  each 
extension  of  the  city.  It  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  so  much  of 
the  hill  as  at  Einy  time  lay  outside  the  city.  In  all  our  accounts 
therefore  it  shuts  out  Achradina,  the  eastern  end  of  the  hill.  The 
matter  cannot  be  better  put  than  by  Sir  Edward  Bunbury,  Diet. 
Geog.,  art.  Syi'acusse,  p.  1066  ; 

**  Epipolse  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
table-land  which,  as  already  described,  slopes  gradually  from  its 
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highest  point  towards  the  sea.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  tolerably 
regular  triangle,  having  its  vertex  at  Euryalus,  and  its  base 
formed  by  the  western  wall  of  Achradina.  The  name  is  always 
used  by  Thucydides  in  this  sense,  as  including  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  plateau,  and  was  doubtless  so  employed  as  long  as  the 
space  was  uninhabited  ;  but  as  the  suburbs  of  Tycha  and  Teminitis 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  heights 
the  name  of  Epipolss  came  to  be  applied  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  to  that  portion  only  which  was  nearest  to  the  vertex  of  the 
triangle/* 

Cavallari,  Holm,  and  Lupus  follow  to  the  same  effect  (Topo- 
grafia,  59  ;  Lupus,  43).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Euryalos,  in 
its  historical  and  military  sense,  means,  not  the  extreme  point  of 
the  hill,  the  modern  Belvedere,  but  the  site  of  the  Dionysian  castle 
just  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  which  joins  Belvedere  to  the  main 
hill.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  takes  in  the  hill  of  Bel** 
vedere.  As  Holm  says  (Topografia,  206,  208;  Lupus,  126,  127), 
EvpvaKos,  Evpwikos — the  Latin  writer,  as  usual,  helps  us  to 
the  true  local  form — is  the  **  Broad  Nail."  The  spike  is  the 
narrow  ridge  or  isthmus ;  the  head  is  the  Belvedere  hill.  It  is 
one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  whole  of  our  story  that  there 
is  no  sign  of  that  most  important  point  being  fortified  or  occupied. 
Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  Dionysian 
castle  till  the  Athenian  siege.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  sign  of 
its  being  occupied  in  any  relation  to  the  Greek  city  of  Syracuse. 
For  it  is  hard  to  avoid  speculations  as  to  its  condition  in  Sikel 
times.  One  used  to  indulge  the  belief  that  the  underground  works 
of  the  castle  belonged  to  the  days  of  the  older  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  mysterious  marks  on  some  of  the  door-posts  pointed  to  some 
alphabet  at  the  nature  of  which  one  did  not  presume  to  guess.  But 
it  seems  now  to  be  ruled  that  nothing  is  earlier  than  Dionysios,  and 
that  the  marks — found  also  on  some  stones  in  the  walls  of  Ortygia 
— are  mere  reckonings  of  numbers  (Topografia,  368  et  seqq. ;  Lupus, 
276  et  seqq.).  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  post  once  had 
Sikel  occupiers  ;  their  graves  are  there  to  prove  it  (Topografia,  62  ; 
Lupus,  44).  And  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  here  was  the 
Sikel  stronghold,  while  the  Phoenicians  had  their  factory  in  Ortygia. 
Such  a  belief  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides ;  SiJccXovr  i^Xdcas  npSyrov  (K  rrji  vrfo-ov.  The  island  would  be 
in  Sikel  occupation,  under  Sikel  rule  and  with  Sikel  inhabitants. 
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even  though  the  main  seat  of  Sikel  power  was  on  the  hill,  while 
the  chief  aspect  of  Ortygia  was  that  of  a  seat  of  Phoenician  traffic. 
But  all  this  is  guess-work,  even  if  pleasing  and  likely  guess-work. 
Our  history  hegins  with  Archias ;  after  him  there  are  still  some 
things  at  which  we  wonder  and  can  only  wonder. 


NOTE  XVm.  p.  378. 
The  Pious  Bbethren  of  Eatane. 

All  the  accounts  of  this  legend  are  rather  late,  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  representations  of  it  on  the  coins  are  not  among  the 
earliest.  But  this  does  not  at  all  show  that  the  legend  is  not  an 
early  one.  Such  stories  are  not  likely  to  find  their  visihle  memo- 
rials till  they  are  well  wri  XP^^^  cariarMs  in\  ri  iivB&^s  iKPtyuajKorcu 
The  grave  Straho  (vi.  2.  3)  gives  the  tale  in  a  few  words  ;  jcal  rh 
frtpi  Toifs  fvatpfts  €K(i  TiBpiXryrai  top  *Afji^ivofiov  leat  r6v  *Ayairuiv,  ot  rov£ 
yovtas  etrl  t&v  &yi^v  dpdfitvoi  bUtrtaacof  (iri<f>€pon€vov  rov  kokov,  .  Eon6n 
(43),  as  quoted  hy  Ph6tio8  (139,  Bekker ;  Westermann,  Mv6oypd<t>oi^ 
145),  tells  the  story; 

(f>€vyovT€s  CHS  (Ixov  rdxovs  ol  fuv  ;(pv<r6v  o2  d€  Spyvpop  ll<f>€pop,  ol  di  6  ri 
&v  Tis  ^vXoiTO  (irucovpfifM  Ttjs  (fwyrjg,  *Apanlas  dc  Koi  * AfiKf>ipofU}S  optI 
iraPTfop  Toifs  yoptis  yrfpaiovs  ipras  cn-l  roits  &pjovs  opaBtfitPoi  t<t>vyop.  tuii 
Tovs  fifp  SKXovs  If  <^X6(  fwiKaTOLkaPova'a  €(f>0€ip€P,  avrovs  dc  nipitaxUrOrf 
t6  irvpy  Kol  Sxncfp  pjjaos  cV  rg  4>Koy\  nas  6  irtpl  avrovs  x^P^^  rytPMTo, 

He  adds  that  the  SuecXtcorcu  called  the  place  tlfa-t^ffs  x^P^*  ^^^ 
set  up  statues  {kiBlpas  tUopas)  of  the  brothers. 

Pausanias  (x.  28.  4)  tells  the  tale  much  as  Eon6n,  though  in 
quite  different  words.  But  the  way  in  which  he  brings  it  in  is 
remarkable.  He  is  describing  the  building  at  Delphoi  called  the 
AcVxij  of  the  Knidians,  with  its  pictures  by  Polygn6tos.  Among 
these  is  Chardn  with  his  boat,  and  €ir\  tov  ^Axtpovros  tJ  6x^  paKurra 
{m6  TOV  Xdpmpos  ttjp  pqvp  dp^jp  ov  biiuuos  cr  nartpa  dyxdpMPos  cWtv  tm6 
TOV  irarpoff.  Then  he  breaks  forth ;  ircpl  irXc tWov  yitp  dij  iirotovpro  ol 
iraKcu.  yopfos ;  he  then  tells  the  story,  and  winds  up ;  0^01  ph  ^ 
Ttpiis  Koi  is  €p(  TToph  Karavcuo»v  tx^vviv.  We  may  wish  that  we  had 
Pausanias'  Sicilian  travels,  which  this  phrase  seems  to  imply. 

Apoll6nios  of  Tyana,  according  to  his  biographer  (Philostr.  v.  14), 
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came  to  Catina  (rvrl  Koroj^s,  ol  rh  Upw  ^  Atno^),  and  preached  a 
sermon  on  Typhds,  Enkelados,  and  Hdphaistos, — ^the  words  «*£ 
'H^aiOTY  M^'^^*  ^^  x^*^*^^^  ^  Atri^  remind  one  of  Thacydides.  In 
his  discourse  he  disparages  the  local  legends — sometimes  an  useful 
work — and  gives  his  views  on  giants  and  other  matters.  We  are 
only  concerned  with  a  sentence  at  the  end,  where  the  moral  is 
doubtless  good,  though  it  could  hardly  have  been  pleasing  to  any- 
body in  Catina ; 

X&pof  d'  Eltrtfi&v,  ntpl  ot«  t6  nvp  fppwjf  \ty€0'B<o  fup  KeoTavBd  rif, 
rfyo>/u$a  d€  toU  S(ria  wparrovfn  yjjy  ficv  vatrait  daxl>a\rj  xj^^v  fivaif  BaXar- 
rav  d*  tlhropop  ov  n\iov<ri  fiovov  dXXik  ml  vtof  frtipo>p€vois. 

Among  Latin  writers,  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  4,  Ext.  4)  couples 
our  brethren  with  the  Argeian  Kleobis  and  Bit6n  ; 

"  Notiora  sunt  fratrum  paria,  Cleobis  et  Biton,  Amphinomus  et 
Anapius,  illi  quod  ad  sacra  Junonis  peragenda  matrem  vexerint ; 
hi  quod  patrem  et  matrem  humeris  per  medios  ignes  portarint; 
sed  neutris  pro  spiritu  parentum  expirare  propositum  fuit." 

Solinus  (v.  15)  preserves  the  fact  that  there  was  an  opposition 
pair  of  brothers  at  Syracuse.  Emantias  and  Krit6n  take  the  place 
of  Amphinomos  and  Anapios,  though  one  might  have  thought  that 
Anapios  would  be  a  Syracusan  name.     He  adds  ; 

"  Catinensis  tamen  regio  causam  dedit  facto  in  quam  se  cum 
JEtme  incendia  protulissent,  juvenes  duo  sublatos  parentes  evex- 
erunt  inter  flammas  inlsesi  ignibus.  Horum  memoriam  ita  pos- 
teritas  munerata  est  ut  sepulcri  locus  nominaretur  campus 
piorum." 

Of  the  Latin  poets  who  speak  of  the  story  the  two  best  known 
have  been  quoted  in  the  text.  Silius  has  a  reference,  xiv.  196. 
The  younger  Lucilius  makes  the  Pious  Brethren  the  wind-up  of 
his  poem  on  iEtna.  He  describes  the  eruption,  and  how  the  in- 
habitants of  Katand  were  trying  to  carry  off,  each  man  his  gold  or 
whatever  he  valued.     Then  (ver.  623)  ; 

''NuUia  panura  incendia  pasount, 
Yel  boUb  panura  piis.    Namque  optima  proleB 
AmphinomoB  fraterque  pari  sub  munere  fortes, 
Qumn  jam  Ticinis  streperent  incendia  tectis, 
Adspioiunt  pigrumque  patrem,  matremque  seneota^ 
Eheu,  defeBsos  posuisse  in  limine  membra.'' 

They  do  not  seek  to  save  their  wealth  ; 

''lUis  divitiee  boUb  materque  paterque." 
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They  carry  the  old  people  off,  and  the  miracle  follows ; 

''Ernbnere  pios  juvenea  attingere  flammse, 
£t  qnaonnqae  ferunt  iUi  vestagia,  cedunt.** 

Their  passage  is  described  at  some  length ;  and  the  poem  ends 
with  the  canonization  of  the  Pious  Brethren  ; 

"Illofl  mirantur  carmina  vattim; 
Bios  seposuit  olaro  sub  nomine  Ditis, 
Nee  sanctoB  javenes  attingunt  sordida  fata ; 
Sideres  cessere  domoB  et  jura  Piorum.*' 

The  story  has  a  most  legendary  sound,  and  a  most  suspicious 
likeness  to  several  other  stories.  Yet  one  would  like  to  believe 
that  it  grew  round  some  kernel  of  fact,  like  the  strange  preserva- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  monastery  in  a  later  eruption.  To  the 
kindred  tale  of  the  veil  of  Agatha  we  shall  come  in  due  time.  It 
gives  one  a  strange  feeling,  as  of  a  certain  turning-about  of  chro- 
nology, when  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  emphatic  references  to 
the  pagan  miracle  belong  to  a  time  later  than  the  Christian  one. 
It  is  like  the  temple  built  by  Prsetextatus  in  the  Soman  forum 
later  than  the  foundation  of  some  Christian  churches. 


NOTE  XIX.   p.  382. 

XiPHONIA. 

Was  there  a  town  of  Xiphonia  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Augusta?  It  is  passing  strange  if  so  tempting  a  site  was  not 
occupied  ;  it  is  no  less  strange,  if  there  was  such  a  town,  that  we 
hear  so  little  about  it.  When  Strabo  (vL  2.  2)  speaks  of  t6  rrjs 
SKpovias  oKpwnipiov  as  coming  after  the  mouth  of  the  Symaithos, 
he  can  hardly  mean  the  peninsula  on  which  Augusta  stands,  but 
rather  (see  Bunbury  in  Hist.  Geog.,  art.  Xiphonia)  the  point  of 
Santa  Croce.  The  Zi<l>&P€tot  Xifilfv  of  Skylax  (17)  must  be  the 
haven  between  Augusta  and  Santa  Croce.  Diodoros  alone  (xxiii. 
p.  5)  speaks  of  a  Carthaginian  fleet  sailing  to  St^ovio,  as  if  it  were 
the  name  of  a  town.  And  the  words  of  Strabo  which  immediately 
follow  the  mention  of  the  cucpwrripiov  {<l>ria\  6i  TavTag''E<Popof  nporras 
KTKrBrjvm  noXtis  'FXkijvibas  cV  SticfXtf)  might,  if  any  one  chose,  be 
taken  in  the  same  way.  In  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  Xiph6nia  ap- 
pears distinctly  as  the  name  of  a  town  {Sufxopia,  irrfXir  2iKf\ias  Si6- 
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nofinos  ^iKifnructov  tpuucoar^  itnfar^).  This  has  commonly  been  set 
down  among  Stephen's  many  mistakes ;  but  Schubring,  who  has 
gone  largely  into  the  matter,  accepts  it  (Umwanderung  des  Mega- 
rischen  Meerbusens  in  the  Zeitschrifb  fttr  allgemeine  Erdkunde,  vol. 
xyi.  p.  463,  Berlin,  1 864).  If  the  name  does  come  from  $i<l>os,  it 
certainly  best  applies  to  the  peninsula  of  Augusta. 


NOTE  XX.  p.  390. 
The  Foundation  of  ZanklI. 

OuB  starting-point,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  clear  statement  of 
Thucydides,  vi.  4  ; 

ZdyKkfi  dc  T^p  apxfjv  vtr6  Kvfuis  rtjs  iv  ^Onuclq.  XakKiducrjs  fr<^€o»p  X^otcn^ 
d<f>iKOfjJvciv  i^KMrff  vartpov  dc  Koi  mrh  XoXictdor  iccu  rfjs  aWti^  Evfioia£ 
nXrjBos  tkS6v  fvyKaT€V€ifAapTo  rf^v  yrjp*  Koi  oZicurral  Ilcpt^pi;^  koI  Kparai- 
fUmjs  tyipoPTO  aMfs,  6  flip  mh  KvfiJjf,  6  di  airo  XoXm<5o£. 

The  meaning  of  this  I  think  is  clearly  that  which  I  have  given  in 
the  text.  Brunet  de  Presle  (82)  oddly  takes  Peri^r#s  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  first  piratical  settlement. 

The  passage  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  Pausanias  (iv. 
23. 7),  though  it  is  possible  that  he  has  preserved  a  local  fact  which 
Thucydides  has  not  mentioned.  He  first  gives  a  tale  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  more  fully  in  another  volume,  a  tale  which  sets  all 
chronology  at  defiance  by  placing  Anaxilas  of  Rh^gion  in  the  time 
of  the  Messenian  wars.  He  then  adds,  having,  one  would  think, 
either  Thucydides  or  Antiochos  before  him  ; 

Zayickrip  dc  t6  /up  <(  ^XJI^  Karfka^p  Xj/orol,  Ka\  €P  tpfffUj^  rj  yj 
Ttix^<raPT€s  6<rop  vtpl  t6p  XifjJpa  Spfjofrripii^  irp6s  ras  xaralipofths  Koi  is  tovs 
MirXovs  ixP^^^'  vy^P^^fs  ^i  ^aap  avr&p  KparaifjJpijs  2apios  Koi  Ilcpi^pf^p 
fV  XfxXKifios,  Utpiffpfi  dc  v<TT€pop  Ktu  KpaTatp€P€i  KM  SXXovs  arayayio-Ooi 
T&p  *£XX^vo>i'  1^^  oheriTopas, 

That  they  found  the  spot  altogether  empty  is  most  unlikely  (see 
Bunbury,  in  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Messana);  but  the  bit  about  the  first 
wall  sounds  as  if  it  came  from  Antiochos  or  some  other  good  source. 
But  he  has  altogether  mistaken  the  position  of  Peridr^s  and  Eratai- 
men^s.  It  is  a  strange  confusion  to  call  either  a  Samian ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  mistake  came  about.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  Samians  at  Zankld  in  Herodotus  (vi.  23)  carried  backwards 
together  with  all  that  concerns  Anaxilas. 
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Strabo  (yi.  a.  3)  might  seem  to  have  followed  another  account; 

ff  fjiiv  Mco-o^io;  lifs  UtXttpiddog  h  JcdXirf  icarcu,  Kafirrrofttvrjs  rirl  noKv 
vp6t  ciu  Koi  fta(r;(dXi;y  rtya  iroiovaTis.  .  •  «  KTiafia  d*  cWl  Mco'cn/v/wi'  r^y  ^ 
ncXoiroyy^o*^,  trap*  ^  roCpofM  firnjXXa^fy  xaXovfupri  ZayjcXi;  np^tpov 
dick  njv  (TicoXM^np-a  t«v  T<5»r»v  (fayitKuDV  yhp  cieaXcrro  t6  o-iroXtoi'),  Na^uov 
o^ca  irp6r€pop  KTivfia  t&p  vp6s  Kardinpf, 

This,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  is  not  in  Strabo's  best  manner.  It 
is  vague  and  confused.  But  he  clearly  means  that  Zankld  was 
founded  from  Naxos  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Meesana  from  Messanian  settlers — doubtless  in  the  daysof  Anaxilas 
or  later. 

Skymnos  also  (283),  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (see  p.  380), 
makes  Zankl^  a  colony  of  Naxos  ; 

/tcrd  ravra  8'  dwb  Vi^ov  AcovrfKol  w6\ti 
1)  rilv  Oiffir  r   Jfxowra  *Friylov  wipav, 
kwl  Tov  8^  wopSfjtoO  KtifUvri  r^s  'XuetXias 
lAri/ieXfi,  KarciiT;,  KoAAiiroXtf,  io)^  &woudo». 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  very  simple  confusion. 
Zaukld  was  a  Chalkidian  city,  founded  straight  from  Chalkis  in 
Euboia.  But  in  Sicily  the  word  Chalkidian  commonly  meant,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cities  with  which  Skymnos  joins  Zankll,  a  foun- 
dation from  Naxos,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the  writers  whom 
Strabo  and  the  so-called  Skymnos  followed. 

About  the  name  I  have  perhaps  said  enough  already  (see  p.  390). 
Strabo,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  sickle,  yet  brings  in  the 
sfime  notion  when  he  says  that  it  was  called  dta  r^v  <rjcoXu$n;ra. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  gives  us  a  verse  of  Nikandros  to  the  same 
effect.      fiiKOPdpos  cV  r^  ^irdr^  2iKt\ias, 

Kol  Tii  tcai  Zdyickrjs  Mtj  9p€irainji9os  Atrrv, 
TO  yap  hptnavov  ol  SixcXol  (ayicXov  Kc^ovtri, 

He  also  preserves  a  tale  according  to  which  Zankl6  was  not  called 
vaguely  after  any  hpiiravov^  but  after  a  special  and  memorable  one  ; 
ol  dc  bth.  TO  €KU  Kpovov  t6  dp/irayov  airoirpv^ai,  ^  r^  tov  vaTpbs  ontKo^tv 
tdbola,  A  mere  etymology  would  not  do  without  a  story  of  some 
kind. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Zankl^  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
given  by  Thucydides.  "We  can  only  say  that,  as  Naxos  was  the 
first  Greek  settlement,  the  regular  foundation  under  Perifirto  and 
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Krataimen^s  must  be  later  than  735  b.  c.  I  cannot  admit  with 
Busolt  (i.  252)  that  Thucydides  means  by  his  order  to  fix  a  date 
for  the  foundation  of  Zankld  later  than  that  of  Gela,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  he  mentions  Qela ;  for  by  that  argument  Zankld  would 
be  proved  to  be  later  than  Akragas.  Thucydides  seems  to  me  to 
mention,  First,  the  cities  for  which  he  had  dates,  in  order  of  date. 
Secondly,  The  cities  for  which  he  had  no  dates,  Zankld  and  Himera. 
Thirdly,  The  outposts  planted  by  Syracuse,  with  their  dates. 
Busolt  himself  allows  that  Zankld  must  have  been  older  than  the 
date  which  he  gets  out  of  Thucydides.  Some  faint  approach  to 
a  date  may  be  got  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  Strabo  (vi.  i.  6) 
and  H^rakleid^  (25  :  MtQler,  ii.  218)  that  Messenian  exiles  had 
a  hand  in  the  foundation  of  Eh^gion,  and  the  further  statement  of 
Strabo  that  the  Zanklaians  had  also  a  hand  in  the  settlement  of 
Bh^on.  This  he  says  on  the  authority  of  Antiochos ;  »s  *ApTinx6s 
<^i7(rc,  ZoyxXaiot  fitrdrtfJiyltavTO  rovs  XoXictdcap  Koi  olKiarflP  ^AvrifuniaTOP 
<rvv€<rni(Taaf  UtivQav.  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  with  the  Chalkidians 
there  came  certain  Messenians,  not  exiles  after  either  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian conquests  of  Messand,  but  men  who  had  opposed  the 
Lacedsemonian  claim  for  redress  before  the  beginning  of  the  first 
war.  They  take  refuge  at  Makistos  in  Triphylia,  and  there  receive 
an  oracle  from  ApoUon  bidding  them  join  the  Chalkidian  expedi- 
tion. H^rakleidSs  tells  the  same  story  more  briefly;  his  story  is 
evidently  kindred  with  the  fragment  of  Diodoros,  Exc.  Vat.  13. 
This  implies  a  division  of  parties  in  Mess6n§,  and  the  banishment  of 
those  who  were  most  strongly  opposed  to  Sparta.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  account  of  the  Messenian 
wars  in  PauBanias,  iv.  4.  But,  if  a  migration  from  Mess^nd  to  Italy 
took  place  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  it  must  have  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Me&senian  war,  not  at  the  end.  That  is, 
according  to  the  received  chronology  (Clinton,  i.  250),  about  743  B.C., 
not  about  723.  This,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Thucydides, 
is  too  early  for  Zankl^  or  any  other  Sikeliot  city  to  have  had  any 
hand  in  the  matter.  But  I  think  that  any  one  who  reads  Busolt's 
note  on  the  date  of  the  Messenian  wars  (i.  152)  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  chronology  is  much  too  vague  to  prove  any- 
thing. If  Thucydides  and  Strabo  both  followed  Antiochos,  it 
follows  that  Antiochos  could  have  given  no  exact  date  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Zankle,  but  that  he  must  have  placed  the  first  Messenian 
war,  at  whose  beginning  Zankld  was  already  in  being,  somewhat 
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later  than  the  usual  date.  And  the  most  certain  notices  that  we 
have,  those  of  Tyrtaios,  surely  look  that  way.  In  the  second  war 
he  tells  the  warriors  of  Sparta  that  their  grandfathers  took  Mess6nd 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  fighting  (p.  4).  If  the  second  war  begau 
in  668  or  thereabouts,  this  would  surely  bring  the  beginning  of  the 
first  to  a  time  later  than  743.  If  we  make  Tyrtaios  (see  Busolt, 
i.  153)  to  "  flourish  "  as  late  as  640,  we  must  put  it  yet  later.  See 
also  Duncker  s  note,  v.  268.  If  we  accept  the  date  commonly  given 
to  the  foundation  of  Taras,  708  or  707,  the  Messenian  war  must 
surely  have  ended  a  good  deal  later  than  723.  It  may  be  enough 
if  we  place  the  foundation  of  Zankld  within  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighth  century. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Mylai  turns  on  the  meaning  put  on 
the  words  ^'  Chersonesus  in  Sicilia  condita  est "  {Xfpp6vrf(ros  iv  SuecX/a 
€icTi(rBrj,  G.  Synkelhis,  i.  40),  in  Jerome's  version  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  01.  15  or  16.  See  Eoncalli,  i.  292;  Clinton,  B.C.  716; 
Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog.  in  Mylce.  There  seems  nothing  against  the 
date,  and  Chersonesus  hardly  seems  to  desciibe  any  other  place  in 
Sicily.  Siefert  has  collected  other  passages  which  seem  to  help 
out  the  case.  It  is  certainly  very  strange  when  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonios  (iv.  963)  first  makes  QpiuoKiJjs  \tifi&va,  fio&v  rp6<l>op  jjcXioco, 
a  Thrinakia  equal  to  all  Sicily  (see  above,  p.  465),  and  then  adds, 
MvXas  dc  x€pp6vfi<Tov  rris  SuccXtap,  tv  ^  al  rov  ^Xiov  fi6€s  €vtfiovro.  But 
this  is  good  authority  for  accepting  X€p(T6yriaos  rrjg  2iiccXiar  as  a 
name  for  Mylai.  And  there  is  a  passage  of  Varro  (LL.  v.  137), 
where  the  manifestly  corrupt  text  may  have  something  to  do  with 
Mylai,  as  well  as  with  the  ddyKkop  itself.  In  the  edition  of  Spengel 
(Berlin,  1885)  the  passage  stands  thus;  ''has  Phanclas  Chermone- 
sioe  dicunt."  For  "phanclas"  various  conjectures  have  been 
made,  one  of  which  is  "  zanclas,"  and  for  "  Chermonesioe  "  various 
words  have  been  read  which  might  mean  the  people  of  Cherson^os. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  build  on  such  evidence  as  this. 

Of  the  oxen  of  the  sun  at  Mylai  we  have  other  notices.  Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  1 1 6,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Mylai,  tells  how  the  younger 
Csesar,  cKXiTrwv  r^  artva  ntpi  MvX»v  Kal  ^Aprtfuaiov  woKixyijf  PpoxV' 
raTTjSf  €v  §  <f>a<ri  ras  fjXiov  ^oas  ytv€<r6ai  Koi  t6p  vtrvov  'Odv<ra€t.  So 
Pliny,  N.  H.  ii.  loi;  "Circa  Messanam  et  Mylas  fimo  similia 
exspuuntur  in  litus  purgamenta,  undo  fabula  solis  boves  ibi 
stabulari."     On  this  Artemisium,  see  Bunbury  in  Mylse.     In  the 
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confusion  of  later  mythology,  an  Artemisia  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Son. 

Ptolemy  H^phai8ti6n  (Ph6tio8,  p.  150,  Bekker,  and  Westermann, 
Mv6oy(}d(f)oi^  192)  has  a  story  about  Odysseus  being  wrecked  ir€p\  ritf 
OvXas  TTJg  2iK€Xlas,  which  looks  like  Mvkas,  though  there  are  plenty 
of  other  guesses  to  choose  from ;  9  'A^iXXcW  aenU  i^t^pcurBri  mpi  t6 
funjiiuop  Tov  Alarrosy  Koi  avartBtiira  rf  ra^  t%  araCpiop  iictpaupvOtf, 
Where  was  the  tomb  ? 


NOTE  XXI.  p.  441. 
The  Expedition  of  Pentathlos. 

The  expedition  of  Pentathlos  about  b.  c.  580  forestalls  in  so 
many  things  the  better  known  expedition  of  Dorieus  about  b.  c. 
510  that  one  regrets  that  our  notices  of  it  are  so  meagre.  We  have 
two  accounts,  but  both  quite  incidental  Diod6ros  brings  it  in  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  fifth  book,  when  he  is  talking  of  the  mythical 
Aiolos  and  his  islands.  There  may  have  been  a  fuller  account  in 
one  of  the  lost  books.  Pausanias,  in  his  tenth  book  (11.  3),  when 
describing  the  monuments  at  Delphoi,  has  occasion  to  mention 
some  statues  dedicated  by  the  people  of  Lipara  after  a  victory 
over  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  who  the  people  of 
Lipara  were.  He  professes  to  take  his  account  from  Antiochos, 
than  whom  we  could  hardly  hope  for  a  better  authority;  only 
it  is  clear  that  Pausanias  must  have  read  his  Antiochos  very  care- 
lessly. We  cannot  believe  that  Antiochos  said  that  the  settlers 
founded  a  city  on  the  promontory  of  Pachynos,  and  were  thence 
driven  out  by  Elymians  and  Phoenicians  (Xryei  &i  M  naxvv^  t§  oKp^ 
rj  h  SciccX/f  KrUroPTtf  nokuf  avrol  luv  iKnlwrcvtrw  vnh  *EXvfw>v  kcX 
^oipU»v  TToXc/iy  nu<r6(vT*s)»  This  gross  geographical  blunder,  which 
is  the  fellow  to  that  about  Motya  (v.  35.  a,  of  which  see  above  p.  271), 
makes  us  less  inclined  to  accept  the  story  of  Pausanias,  which 
otherwise  we  might,  on  the  authority  of  Antiochos,  have  been 
inclined  to  prefer  to  that  of  Diod6ros.  But  we  may  accept  from 
him  the  mention  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  do  not  appear  in  Dio- 
doros.     Phoenician  action  was  part  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Diodoros  (v.  9)  gives  us  the  date,  xarh  rijv  n€vTffKo<niiP  *OXv/Airia^ 
(b.  g.  580).  Eusebius  places  it,  with  much  less  likelihood,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  Olympiad,  about  B.C.  628.     Besides  the  Knidians, 
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he  mentions  the  Ehodians,  who  do  not  appear  in  Pausanias  ;  and 
he  adds,  what  one  might  hardly  have  looked  for,  that  both  corn- 
wealths  were  led  to  send  forth  a  colony  because  of  their  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  state  of  things  at  home,  where  the  kings  of  Asia  were 
pressing  greviously  on  them  (Kvldtol  nwr  koI  'P6du>i  bvaapfarfiaavris 
rfj  PapvTTjTi  T&v  Korh  ttju  'Aaiav  pactkitop,  tfyptoaav  mrouciap  iicirtfiirtiv). 
Yet  the  Lydian  kings  could  hardly  have  troubled  the  Bhodians 
on  their  island,  or  even  the  Knidians  on  their  peninsula ;  and  one 
would  not  like  to  believe  that  Diodoros  was  already  dreaming  of 
Antigonos  and  D^mdtrios.  Pentathlos  and  his  company  sailed  to 
Lilybaion  (TrXcvo-ovrcf  ttjs  SixcXtar  th  rovs  Kcnii  t6  Atkvfiaiov  tojtovs). 
There  is  no  mention  of  their  founding  a  city,  as  in  Pausanias. 
They  find  the  people  of  Selinous  and  Segesta  at  war — there  is  no 
mention  of  Plicenicians — and  they  help  the  Greek  side.  The  death 
of  Pentathlos  is  distinctly  asserted  (vokkovt  dnefiakov  Kara  t^v  y^xi^y 
€v  oli  ^u  Koi  avTof  6  JlmadXosjy  and  the  names  of  the  leaders  are 
given  who  were  chosen  in  his  place  (iXofitvoi  d*  fiyifiovas  rovv 
ohcilovs  Tov  Il€ifTd$koVy  Topyov  kcli  Qearopa  Koi  *ETri0€ pvibriv,  oTreirXcov  did. 
Tov  TvppriviKov  TTfXoyovr).  It  is  they,  and  not  Pentathlos  himself, 
who  found  a  colony  on  Lipara.  On  the  other  hand,  Pausanias 
quotes  AntiocLos  as  saying  that  Pentathlos  himself  founded  the 
colony  (ol  bi  Xiirapaun  olroi  Kvidia>v  piv  ^cav  cnroucof,  ttJ£  bi  airoiKias 
rjytp^va  y(V€(r6at  <l>a(r\v  avdpa  Kvidiov'  Upofia  dc  €wai  ol  HtvraOkov 
'AvTioxos  6  S*vo<t>dtfovs  2vpaKov<nos  iv  rfj  2tK(\to)Ttdi  ovyypa<f>^  ^i/crt). 
It  is  Diodoros  who  makes  the  wanderers  be  kindly  received  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lipara  (iTpo<nr\fva€urra>p  d*  avrSiv  tJ  Atn-ap^,  km  (piko- 
(^poPQUi  djroboxri^  rvxdvTCdUy  indo'Brja'av  Koivj  ptrd  rStv  iyx^apimv  Karou^a-ai 
T7fv  Aindpav,  ivrav  tS>v  dn  AloKov  vtpiXiXtifxfUv&v  a>r  ircvroKoo'/a)!'). 
Parthenios  (Narr.  Amat.  2)  has  an  odd  legend  about  this  family. 
Pausanias  represents  them  as  acting  more  after  the  ordinary 
manner  of  Greek  settlers  (ras  vrfo-ovs  fie  lo-^ov  ipripovt  tri  §  dvaGrrio-ap- 
Tti  ToifS  ivoiKovvras), 

Now  if  we  were  quite  sure  that  Pausanias  accurately  represents 
the  story  in  Antiochos,  his  account  would  have  very  great  weight. 
But  the  blunder  about  Pacbynos  throws  great  doubt  on  his 
accuracy.  One  would  think  that  he  could  not  have  had  his 
Antiochos  before  him  when  he  wrote,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
Diodoros  also  had  read  Antiochos.  In  the  account  of  Pausanias 
there  is  a  certain  slovenliness  either  in  the  reporter  or  in  the 
original  writer.     He  does  not  know  how  the  Knidian  settlers  dealt 
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witb  tbe  island.  He  simply  guesses  that  they  most  have  acted  in 
the  usual  way.  Diod6ros,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  distinct  state- 
ment, which  may  be  only  legend  or  tradition ;  but  still  even  legend 
or  tradition  is  better  than  a  mere  guess.  And,  though  his  story 
is  brought  in  in  a  legendary  way,  and  though  he  gives  a  legendary 
name  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  yet  that  legendary  name  no 
more  disproves  their  historic  being  than  talk  about  ''faex  Eorouli" 
and  "turba  Remi"  disproves  the  existence  of  Romans.  Then 
again,  from  Diod6ros  we  have  a  distinct  statement  of  the  death  of 
Pentathlos  in  the  battle,  and  the  names  of  his  successors,  which 
can  hardly  have  been  dreamed  or  invented.  But  the  sons  or  kins- 
men of  Pentathlos,  in  founding  their  colony,  may,  instead  of  taking 
the  honours  of  the  founder  to  themselves,  have  given  them  to  their 
fetther  or  kinsman  in  the  character  of  a  hero,  as  we  hear  in  other 
cases  of  gods  and  heroes  being  reckoned  as  founders.  This 
would  reconcile  the  narrative  of  Diod6ros  with  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  that  Pentathlos  was  revered  as  the  founder  of  Lipara. 
But  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  Pausanias  believed  that  a  living 
Pentathlos  led  the  settlement  in  person. 

Thucydides  also,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  p.  88  (iii.  88),  has  a  short 
notice  of  Lipara.  The  Liparaians  were  colonists  of  Knidos  (who 
occupied  (vc/xovrai  Aiirapoioi  avriis  Kptdi»p  Ssroixoi  tvrti)  the  islands 
called  after  Aiolos  {^at  KloKov  vfja-ovs  KoKovfums).  Their  geographical 
position  is  carefully  described  as  being  Korh  ri^v  liic(\&v  koL  Mco-ctit- 
pi»v  yrjv.  The  Liparaiaus  lived  in  one  island,  of  no  great  size,  called 
Xiipara  {\iirapaioi  .  .  .  oikoCo-iv  cV  fju^  tS>v  yfi<r»p  ov  firyoX;;,  iroXctrai  dc 
Ain-dpa),  whence  they  tilled  the  other  three,  Didym^,  Strongyl^,  and 
Hiera  (ras  dt  SKXat  €K  ravnis  6pfia>fitvoi  yi»pyov<ri»).  He  then  goes  on 
with  the  local  belief  about  H^phaistos. 

These  words  of  Thucydides  explain  Strabo's  phrase  (vi.  2.  lo), 
Tas  Amtipaiav  inja-ovs  K<d  avrffv  ttjv  Aurdpav,  His  description  should 
be  compared  with  the  account  given  by  Diod6ros  (v.  9)  of  the 
various  schemes  of  common  and  divided  property  which  were  to 
have  been  tried  in  Lipara.  Being  troubled  by  Tyrrhenian  pirates, 
they  form  a  navy ;  learf  o-Kcvoiray  t6  vavTucbVf  Koi  dicXd/icvoc  aiJMs  avrovs  ol 
flip  iyt^fyyovp  ras  pfi<rov£  koipqs  noiri<raPT€s,  ol  ^  irp6t  tow  X/yorar  ojtc- 
TOTTOPTo'  KCii  Tag  ov<ria9  dc  Kotphs  vouiadfupoi  koi  {&pt€s  tearh  avo-crlTui 
di€T€\€(rap  ini  ripas  xp^^^^^  Koipavucms  ptovPTts,  The  communist  plan 
seems  not  to  have  answered  as  regards  the  head  island ;  for  next 
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comes  the  state  of  things  spoken  of  by  Thucydides ;  vartpw  W  njr 
/lev  \mapcafj  Koff  f  v  koi  ^  irdXip  ^v,  ^vtifioPTOy  rhs  dc  ^(XXa;  eyt^fyyovp  «eou^. 
Lastly  came  a  system  of  something  like  twenty  years'  leases  ;  t6  di 
rcXcvroibv  nd<ras  ras  yfia-ovs  tls  cueo<rc  tfrfi  dicX<$^voi,  irdXiv  KKrjpovxoiknPf 
QToif  6  xp^^f  o^os  dicX^.     Then  came  victory  over  the  pirates. 

The  account  iu  Thucydides  should  be  compared  with  his  treat- 
ment of  Sicilian  places  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books.  He 
writes  here  with  a  kind  of  pleased  curiosity,  as  if  he  were 
setting  down  travellers'  tales  which  he  had  heard  lately.  The 
manner  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  narrative  of  the  great 
siege.  There  he  treads  with  a  firm  step  on  ground  every  inch  of 
which  he  clearly  knew  as  well  as  Antiochos  and  Philistos  them- 
selves. 

The  connexion  of  this  expedition  of  Pentathlos  with  the  later 
one  of  Dorieus  had  struck  Meltzer  (Gesch.  d.  Karth.  L  158);  **  Wir 
dUrfen  vermuth  en,  dass  die  neue  Griechenstadt  hatte  Heracleia 
heissen  soUen."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Dorieus  and  Pyrrhos. 
The  legend  of  Hdrakl^s  and  Eryx — though  Eryx  is  not  directly 
mentioned  in  the  story  of  Pentathlos — must  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  this  time.  That  is,  the  story  itself,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  particular  details,  was  uot  invented  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
Dorieus.  In  p.  484  Meltzer  comes  back  to  the  story  of  Pentathlos, 
to  show  that  Pausanias  and  Diod6ros  did  not  represent  different 
authorities.  He  of  course  knows  exactly  what  books  both  Pau- 
sanias and  Diodoros  had  read.  I  cannot  undertake  to  do  so,  except 
when,  like  Pausanias  in  this  case,  they  are  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
for  themselves. 


I  must  add  the  last  thing  in  Sikel  words  from  the  Rheinische 
Museum  fiir  Philologie,  xlv.  334.  I  do  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  to  copy  the  "  Conjectanea  "  of  F.  Buecheler ; 

**  Praeterierunt  etiam  litteratissimi  viri  qui  Siculorum  et  Lati- 
norum  communia  vocabula  recensuerunt,  Ahrens  ceterique,  hoc 
testimonium  quod  Nonnus  poeta  in  Dionysiacis  perhibet  IX.  22, 
deductum  ut  opiiior  ex  grammaticorum  ut  Tryphonis  vel  Philoxeni 
de  dialecto  Syracusana  commentariis  :  A/owaov  vocatum  esse  quod 
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daudicarit  lappiter  earn  gestaiiB  femori  ineutum,  vvaos  Sti  ykwrffji 
Zvpaicootrcdc  x^^  aKov€i,  Nam  quomodo  pvtros  et  pvri^f  cognata  suut, 
Bimiliter  pwrot  et  ntUtis,  Latinique  nutandi  et  nutahundi  verbis 
eandem  istam  Dotionem  vacillandi  et  claudicandi  adnexuerunt  quam 
ex  vv  Syracusani  elicuerant  seorsum  a  ceteris  Gnecis.  Claudianus 
in  podagrum  LXXIX.  Gesn.  * Olaudicat  hie  versuSy  luxe*  inquU 
*  9yUaha  nutat '  atque  nihil  proreua  stare  putat  podager," 


There  is  a  reference  to  the  Palici  in  the  third  stanza  of  Spenser  s 
"  Teares  of  the  Muses  *'  which  is  not  easy  to  understand ; 

*^  Nor  since  that  &ire  Calliope  did  lose 
Her  loved  Twinnes,  the  dearlings  of  her  ioy. 
Her  Palioi,  whom  her  unkindly  foea. 
The  Fatall  Sisters,  did  for  spigbt  destroy. 
Whom  aU  the  Muses  did  bewaUe  long  space; 
Was  ever  heard  such  wayling  in  this  place." 

There  seems  no  mention  elsewhere  of  Kalliop^  as  the  mother  of 
the  Palici  or  of  any  destruction  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  fetal 
sisters. 
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A. 

Abacffinum,  podtion  of,  p.  145 ;  ita  coins, 

ib. 
Abrdn,  his  settlement  at  Melissa,  336, 

577  ;  his  services  to  CorintJi,  336. 
Accent,  place  of,  in  modem  Italian, 

266. 
Aceata.  town,  215,  551. 
Acestfis,  his  story  in  Virgil,  214,  551. 
Aci.    See  Akis. 
Adernb.    See  Hadranum. 
Admiral,  origin  of  the  name,  84. 
Adrammelecn.    See  Hadranus. 
.^Egates.    See  Aigoosa. 
^lius  Dionyslus,  on  Sikans  and  Sikels, 

485- 
JSschylus,   his   notice   of  the  breach, 

459  ;  his  use  of  Sicilian  words,  489  ; 

his  mention  of  the  Palici,  527. 
^tna,  56 ;   its  position  and  character, 

71,  74 ;  legends  of,  78  ;  its  effects  on 

Katan6,  374  ;  its  place  in  the  legend 

of  D6m6t6r,  533,  535. 
Africa,  counted  to  Europe,  301 ;  Phoe- 
nician settlements  in,  239. 
Agatha,  Saint,  compared  with  the  Pious 

Brethren,  583. 
Agathymos,  legend  of,  145,  484. 
Agathymum,  its  position,  145. 
Agira.    See  Agyrium. 
Agyrium.  its  site,  history  and  coinage, 

155;    birth-place   of  Dioddros,  ib, ; 

legend  and  worship  of  HSraklds  at, 

182,  183. 
Aidon^.    See  Trinakia. 
Aiddneus,  his  carrying  off  of  Per  e- 

phon6,  540. 
Aigestos,  his  legend,  212,  548,  550. 
Aigousa,  isles  of,  63,  86;  never  Greek, 

445- 
Aineias,  legend  of,  205,  212;  legend 
of,  at  Carthage,  284. 


Aiolids  in  Upara,  589. 

Aiolos,  legends  of,  in  Lipara,  87,  91, 
484 ;  his  sons,  145. 152,  484. 

Aithiops,  sells  his  lot  of  land,  344. 

Aitdlia,  alleged  settlement  fi^om  at 
Syracuse,  566. 

Akesin^s,  river,  69,  79. 

Akis,  legend  of,  189. 

"Axpa,  use  of  the  word,  271. 

Akragas,  its  territoiy,  63;  its  site 
Sikan,  118,  438;  founded  from  Gela, 
429-431 ;  its  position  and  hititory, 
429,  430;  its  relation  to  Syracuse, 
430;  its  site,  431-438;  not  a  sea- 
fering  power,  432  ;  its  rivers,  %b, ; 
its  haven,  433;  its  akropolis,  433, 
437;  extension  of  the  city,  434-438 ; 
comparison  with  Syracuse,  435,  436 ; 
temples  in  the  akropolis,  438;  its 
coins,  439,  440 ;  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory, 440 ;  origin  of  the  name, 
562. 

Akragas,  river,  434. 

Akragas,  river-god,  440. 

Akrai,  its  Sikel  origin,  149. 

dxpcu,  dKporHjpia,  applied  to  the  comers 
of  Sicily,  464. 

Aktaidn,  son  of  Melissos,  336,  337. 

AktSf  use  of  the  word,  391. 

Alabdn,  river,  387, 

Alba,  Albania,  use  of  the  names,  107. 

Albanians,  settle  in  Sicily,  44. 

Alexander  of  Epeiros,  27. 

Alicudi.     See  Erikoussa. 

Alphabet,  whether  of  Phoenician  in- 
vention, 232,  236. 

'AX^cuz/a,  epithet  of  Artemis,  356. 

Alpheios,  his  legend,  353-356;  com- 
pared with  the  legend  of  Henna,  354 ; 
scientific  explanations,  355 ;  his  re- 
lation to  Artemis,  356. 

Amastra.    See  Mytistratus. 

Ambrakia,  its  relations  to  Corinth,  341. 

Amenanos,  river,  80,  376. 
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America,  settlement  in,  compared  with 

Sicily,  319,  320. 
Ameselum,  Sikel  town,  1 56. 
AmestratuB.    See  MytistratoB. 
Amioo,  correctH  Fazello,  543. 
Ammiraglio,  river,  origin  of  the  name, 

83.. 

AmphiamoB,  Bettlement  of  his  grand- 
Bonii,  4S6. 

Anapos,  river,  80,  84,  347. 

Anaxilas,  first  Italian  ruler  in  Sicily, 
34  ;  brings  hares  into  Sicily,  488. 

Anchis^,  legend  of,  213,  313,  548. 

Ancona,  foundation  of,  486. 

Ankyra,  Sikan  town,  I3i. 

Antiochos  of  Syracuse,  his  relation  to 
Thucydides,  313,456;  his  writings, 
455 ;  on  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  483. 

Antiphat^,  son  of  Sikanos,  467. 

Antiphtoios,  founder  of  Gda,  399. 

Aones,  460. 

Aphrodimon  at  Naxos,  327. 

Aphrodite,  her  connexion  with  Eryx, 
205  ;  her  temple,  307,  315,  377,  379  ; 
her  badges,  379 ;  her  place  in  tno 
legend  of  Ddmdtdr,  539. 

Aphroditd-Aineias,  altar  of,  3i3. 

Apollo  Libystinufl,  his  temple,  95. 

Apolldn,  his  statue  and  wonbip  at 
Gela,  405. 

Apollon  Archdget^.  his  altar,  336. 

Apdllonia,  Sikel  site,  144. 

Apoll6nio6  of  Rhodes,  his  scholiast  on 
Thrinakia,  463,  465. 

Apolldnioe  of  Tirana,  470  ;  his  sermon 
at  Gatina,  379. 

Appian,  his  pedigree  of  the  Gauls, 
190. 

Aqnaiarha,  whether  Achaians,  507. 

Archian,  founder  of  Syracuse,  story  of, 
336  ;  oracles  given  to,  337,  338  ;  his 
relations  toMyskellos,  339,  574-576; 
etory  of  his  death,  344 ;  his  foundation 
abides,  346  ;  a  Bacchiad,  573  ;  his 
relations  to  Chersikratds,  574. 

Arethousa,  her  fountain,  77,  354,  357  ; 
her  legend,  353-356 ;  a  form  of  Arte- 
mis, 3f6. 

Aricia,  foundation  of,  486. 

Aristdnous,  founder  of  Akragas,  431. 

Aristophands,  his  play  of  Kdkalos, 
500. 

Aristotle,  his  account  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian constitution,  329,  389 ;  his 
notices  of  Sicilian  history,  451  ;  on 
vovfifios,  f  00. 

Arnold,  T.,  his  remarks  on  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  3. 

Artemis,  her  worship  at  Syracuse,  353  ; 


her  relation  to  Arethousa  and  to 
Alpheios,  356;  her  settlement  at 
Syracuse,  ib. ;  her  place  in  the  legend 
of  D6m6t6r,  539. 

Asca,  foundation  of  Helymus,  549. 

dax^^po^t  Sicilian  word,  490. 

Asdrubal,  meaning  of  the  name,  337. 

Ashtoreth,  worship  of,  at  Eryx,  207, 
227,  279,  305;  her  origin,  227;  her 
worship    in    Cyprus    and   Kythdra, 

335. 
Asia,  podtion  of  the  Greeks  in,  18. 
Asses,  kinds  of,  in  Sicily,  94. 
Assorus,  its  site  and  history,  154,  155. 
Atabyrios,  epithet  of  Zeus,  its  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  562. 
Atalla,  wife  of  Aigestos,  517,  548. 
Athdnaio8,hiB  notices  of  Sicilian  hintory, 

45 1 ;  of  Sicilian  words,  488,  489. 
Athtod,  her  place  in  the  legend  of  D6- 

mfitfir,  539. 
Athens,  Western  schemes  of,  33,  34; 

her  relation  to  Sicilian  history,  450 ; 

her  historic  materials  compared  with 

those  of  Syracuse,  451. 
Augusta.  See  Xiphonia. 
Augustine,  Saint,  preserves  the  names 

of  the  lesser  gods,  1 79. 
Ausonius,  his  verses  on  Catina,  379. 
Auvergne,  its  extinct  volcanoes,  73  ;  its 

hills  compared  with  those  of  Sicily, 

98. 


Barbarian,  use  of  the  name,  306. 

Barbarians,  different  classes  of,  3i,  33. 

Bari,  recovery  of,  32. 

Basques,  their  relations  to  Sikans, 
no. 

Belice.    See  Hypvas. 

Belisarius,  recovers  Sicily,  30;  his 
occupation  of  Carthage,  385. 

Benndorf,  O.,  On  the  Metopes  of  Seli- 
nous,  418. 

BenUey,  on  weights  and  coins,  510. 

Bianca villa,  Albishnian  settlement,  73. 

Boidlia,  question  of  Phoenician  settle- 
ment in,  335. 

Bottiaia,  Cretan  settlement  of,  50a 

Bouphonas,  Sikan  hero,  546. 

Boutas,  father  of  Eryx,  310,  545. 

Bozrah,  akropolis  of  Carthage,  385. 

Bridges,  few  in  Sicily,  218. 

Bright,  W.,  quoted,  526. 

Brucoli.    See  Trotilon. 

Buecheler,  F.,  on  Sikel  names,  591. 

Bunbury,  Sir  E.  H.,  quoted,  328 ;  on 
Epipolai,  579,  580. 

Byrsa.    See  Bozrah. 
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Cftous,  legend  of,  aio. 
Cseciat,  legend  of,  aio. 
Csesar,  on  the  shape  of  Britain,  467. 
Cala,  port  of  Palermo,  a6a 
Calark,  Gape,  59. 

Calaty  Arabic  element  in  Sicilian  no- 
menclature, 97. 
Calogero,  Mount,  northern,  69;  southern, 

70- 
Galtabellotta,  whether  Kamikos,  503 ; 

description,  503,  504  ;  origin  of  the 

name,  504. 
Caltaniaetta,   probable    site    of   Nisa, 

133. 

Canaan,  national  name  of  Phoenicians, 
335 ;  pedigree  of  the  race,  xb. 

Cannita^  Phcenician  tombs  from,  361, 
363. 

Cantara,  river,  387. 

Capitium,  position  o^  146 ;  force  of  the 
name,  147. 

Capizzi.    See  Capitium. 

Capo  Gallo,  355. 

Capolato,  Cape,  66^  67. 

Carini,  baj  of,  60 ;  represents  Hykkara, 
119. 

Carlentini.    See  Leontinoi. 

Carthage,  her  rehition  to  Sicily,  15,  16, 
338 ;  her  position  and  constitution, 
19  ;  her  rivalry  with  Greece,  33,  395, 
396,  398-300 ;  origin  of  the  name, 
228,  386;  her  constitution,  339,  388- 
391  ;  type  of  the  ruling  city,  ih. ;  com- 
pared with  Rome,  ib. ;  with  Venice, 
330;  her  great  men,  ib,;  centre  of 
later  Phoenician  life,  337,  349;  her 
relation  to  the  older  Phoenician  set- 
tlements, 346 ;  her  historic  position, 
383;  compared  with  Rome  and 
Athens,  ib.  ;  foundation  of,  ib., 
387 ;  site  of,  384,  385  ;  her  history, 
385  ;  her  position  in  Africa,  ib. ;  her 
relation  to  Tyre,  387;  her  magis- 
trates, 388,  393  ;  no  tyrantA  at,  389 ; 
conmients  on,  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  389-391 ;  national  character 
of,  391 ;  nature  of  her  dominion,  391, 
398 ;  the  sacred  band,  393 ;  the 
commons,  ib. ;  date  of  its  first  settle- 
tlements,  395 ;  her  treaty  with  Rome, 
297  ;  date  of  her  conquests  in  Sicily, 
»&.;  her  destructive  position  in  Sicily, 

303- 
Carthalo,  son  of  Malchus,  397. 
Carts,  painted,  94. 
C<Mr,  great  street  of  Palermo,  360. 
Casr  Jnnni.    Se^  Henna. 
Castellamare,  bay  of,  60. 

Q 


Castrogiovanni,  its  title  of  InmperahiUy 
98.    See  Henna. 

Catalfano,  Mount,  363. 

Catania.    See  Katand. 

Catina,  meaning  of  the  name,  377. 

Cato,  on  the  Carthaginian  constitution, 
390. 

Cavallari,  F.  S.  and  C,  their  work  on 
Syracuse,  338. 

Cave  dwellings,  where  found,  475. 

Cefalii.     See  Cephaloedium. 

Centorbi.    See  Centuripa. 

Centuripa,  bill  of,  73 ;  rebuilt,  97 ;  its 
site,  name,  and  character,  156-158. 

Cephaloedium,  59 ;  origin  and  forms  of 
the  name,  139, 140 ;  it8  position,  140 ; 
Sikel  remains  at,  141,  143  ;  Phoeni- 
cian settlements  at  or  near,  143, 
143;  transformation  of  Daphnis  at, 
193  ;  alleged  Phoenician  origin  of  the 
name,  564. 

Chalkidians,  their  extension  in  Sicily, 
367. 

Chalkis,  metropolis  of  Naxoe,  315-516  ; 
settlers  from,  at  Zankld,  393. 

Chalkis,  Aitolian,  566. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  his  Eastern  dominion, 
43. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor,  founder  of 
Carlentini,  370. 

Chardndas,  377. 

Charybdi.o,  77;  legend  of,  106. 

Chersikratds,  founder  of  Korkyra,  335, 

345,  574*  575. 
Ghersondsos,  name  of  Mylai,  587.    See 

Mylai. 
Christendom,  its  strife  with  Islam  in 

Sicily,  II,  31. 
Chrysas,  river,  81,  153, 155. 
Cicero,  his  description  of  Henna,  177, 

536  ;  his  notices  of  Sicily,  457 ;  of 

Kngyum,  499. 
Citadella.     ^ee  Engetium. 
Claudian,  his  poem  on  PersephonS,  178, 

538-540 ;  his  verses  on  Catina^  378 ; 

his  notice  of  the  breach,  461. 
Clement  of  Rome,  writings  forged  in 

his  name,  their  account  of  the  Palici, 

Cluver,  onPantakyas,  83;  onPanormos 

and  Mutya,  569;  on  Naxos,  571. 
Clypea,  foundation  of,  486. 
Clyttemnestra,  wife  of  Siculus,  486. 
Cola  Pesce,  77. 
Colonies,     levelling     tendendee     in, 

344- 
Colonies,  Greek  and  Phoenician,  their 
teaching,  13-15;  Roman,  16;  their 
independence,   ib. ;    rules    for   their 
foundation,  393. 
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Coloniiation  disiiDguiBhed  from  migra- 

tion,  9,  a 33,  309. 
Colony  f  use  of  Uie  word,  14. 
ConfliaiiB  the  Second,  Emperor,  his  visit 

to  Sicily,  7. 
Ck>ii8taDtine  Porphyrogenitiis,   quoted, 

482. 
Corinth,  compared    with    Eryx,   3o8; 

her  relations  to  Syracuse,  334;    to 

her  colonies  generally,  340. 
Com  in  Sicily,  91. 

Cornwall,  compared  with  Sikelta,  320. 
Corsica,  its  relation  to  Sardinia  and  to 

Sicily.  2. 
Crete,  legendary  settlements  from,  in 

Sicily,  115;  siege  of  Kamikoe,  116, 

500;   settlement  in  Meseapia,  116, 

500 ;  Phoenician  settlement  in,  233. 
Criniti.    See  Thymbris. 
Curtius,  £.,  on  Slkans  and  Sikels,  493  ; 

on  Elymians,  55S. 
Cyprus,  cycles  in  its  history,  35,  36  ; 

compared  with  Sicily,  232-234 ;  its 

early  Semitic  occupation,  233. 


Paidalos,  legend  of  his  flight  to  Sicily 
and  buildings,  113,  114,  495-497  J 
arch  of,  at  Eryx,  278. 

iayickov,  Sikel  word,  its  cognates,  489, 

493. 
Dankld.     See  Zankld. 
Danklon,  meaning  of  the  name,  390, 

391- 

Daphnis,  his  legend,  193  ;  his  trans- 
formation, 193. 

Daskdn,  bay  and  promontory,  347. 

Daughters,  set  to  wash  guests,  498. 

Delia.    See  Halykos. 

AiWot,  brothers  of  tbe  Palici,  519, 

D6I0S,  its  relation  to  Ortygia,  353,  357, 

531. 
Ddm6t4r,  her  original  character,  77 ; 
legend  of,  169, 530-541 ;  Sikel  origin 
of  her  worship,  169 ;  transferred  from 
Greece  to  Sicily,  175  ;  her  Eleusinian 
worship,  tb.,  176;  her  worship  at 
Gela,   406  ;    her  title  of   Erinnys, 

533- 

Dependencies,  Phoenician  and  Greek, 
299. 

Didd,  story  of,  283,  287. 

Di  Giovanni,  Professor,  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Panormos,  259. 

Dioddros,  his  birth  at  Agyrium,  155 ; 
our  chief  guide  for  Sicilian  history, 
449,  450  ;  bis  account  of  the  breach, 
459;    of  Tnnakria,   464;    on    the 


Sikel  migration,  484;  of  Kamikos, 
496 ;  of  Kdkalos  and  Min6s,  495, 
498  ;  of  Engyum,  409 ;  of  the  town 
of  Trinakia,  511 ;  of  the  Palici,  519, 
523  ;  of  Henna,  536  ;  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Syracuse,  576 ;  bis  mention 
of  Epipolai,  579  ;  of  the  expedition  of 
Pentathlos,  588  ;  of  Lipara,  590. 
DionysioB,  tyrant,  his  mc^er^s  dream, 

515. 
Dionysios  of  Halikamnssos,  his  notices 

of  Sicily,  453 ;  preserves  the  opening 

of  Antiochos,  456 ;   his  account  of 

the    breach,   461 ;    his    account    of 

Sikans  and  Sikels,  476,  480,  481. 
Dionysios  PeridgSt^,  his  notice  of  the 

breach,  460 ;  on  Trinakia,  464. 
Dittaino.    See  Chrysas. 
Documents,  lack  of,  in  early  Sicilian 

ynBtary,  4^3. 
Dogs  of  Hadranus,  187,  188. 
DdrieuB,  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  209, 

an,  297  ;  its  connexion  with  that  of 

Pentathlos,  441,  443. 
Donris,    his    version    of   the    tale   of 

Galateia,  191. 
Drago.     See  Hypsas. 
Drepana,  peninsula  of,  62  ;  haven  of 

EiTX,  199,  200,  207  ;  wall  of,  281. 
Ducetius,  152. 
Duncker,  M.,  his  History  of  Antiquity, 

a2i« 


E. 

East  and  West,  their  strife  in  Sicily, 
10,  II ;  a  strife  of  creeds  frtim  the 
beginning,  1 1 ;  sharpened  by  tbe 
opposition  between  Ciiristianity  and 
Islam,  31 ;  settled  in  Sicily  by  the 
Normans,  34 ;  share  of  England  and 
of  Sicily  in,  45. 

East-Goths,  their  dominion  in  Sicily, 
30. 

Eastern  scholarship  compared  with 
Western,  505. 

Ebbsfleet,  compared  with  Naxos,  317, 
331. 

Ebusus,   Carthaginian    settlement    in, 

295- 
Echetla,  its  name  and  history,  153. 
Echetos  of  Epeiros,  whether  Sikel,  490, 

491. 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  42. 
Egesta,  origin  of  the  form,  202.     See 

Segesta. 
Egypt,  alleged  Sikel  invasion  of,  139, 

505-508. 
Eknomos,    hill    of,    63 ;    outpost     of 

Akragas,  440. 
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Elam,  name  connected  with  the  Ely- 
mians,  197. 

Elensis,  its  worship  of  D6m6tdr,  175, 
176,  532- 

Elimiotis  in  Macedonia,  197. 

Elisha,  taken  for  Sicily,  556. 

Elymia  in  Arkadia,  197. 

Elymians,  their  presence  in  Sicily,  101 ; 
tlieir  alle^d  Trojan  origin,  195, 
542-550 ;  alleged  Greek  element,  197, 
543 ;  counted  as  barbarians,  197  ;  ori- 
gin of  the  name,  197,  198  ;  alleged 
migration  from  Italy,  198,  481,  55.^  ; 
strictly  colonists,  ih.;  language  of 
their  coins,  198,  557;  their  sites, 
200,  201 ;  no  trace  of  their  language, 
202,  219  ;  extent  of  their  territory, 
204 ;  begin  as  a  land-folk,  208 ; 
their  relation  to  Phoenicians,  215, 
275,  276  ;  no  certain  account  of  their 
origin,  215-217,  552-553;  their  Sikel 
coinage,  510;  Libyan  voyage  of  the 
Trojan  settlers,  543  ;  growth  of  the 
story  of  Aineias,  544-550;  inconsris- 
tent  with  the  older  legends  of  H6ra- 
klfis,  544-549 ;  version  of  Lykophr6n, 
547-549 ;  number  of  their  towns, 
551,552;  signs  of  Eastern  oiigin, 
553-554  J  t^®!*"  alleged  relation  to 
Sikans,  555-556. 

ElymoS;  son  of  Anchis^,  212;  his 
appearance  in  Virgil,  214,  539. 

Empedoklds,  his  works  at  Selinons, 
422. 

England,  points  of  likeness  and  con- 
trast with  Sicily,  38-41,  45. 

English  settlements,  compared  with 
Greek,  317-320. 

Engyum,  fable  of  its  fonndation,  115- 
117  ;  change  of  the  dedication  of  its 
temple,  146,  499  ;  offerings  at,  146. 

Enkelados,  legend  of,  58,  78. 

Ennus,   supposed    founder  of  Henna, 

542. 
Entella,  Sikan  rather  than  Elymian, 

122,123,  201,214,552. 
Entellus,  story  of,  in  Virgil,  214. 
Entimos,  founder  of  Gela,  399. 
Epeiros,  question  of  Sikels  in,  1 26,  490 ; 

its  relation  to  Greece,  307  ;  its  kings 

in  the  West,  26,  27. 
Ephoros,  on  Uie  inhabitants  of  Sicily, 

474;    on  the  foundation  of  Naxos, 

570  ;  on  the  foundation  of  Syracuse, 

573-577. 
EpicharmoB,  preserves  Sikel  words,  489, 

509- 
Epipolai,  use  of  the  name,  350,  578 ; 
Thucydides'    description    of,    578; 
Livy*s  description  odf^  579. 


Eponymoi,  invention  of,  104. 

Ergetium,  Sikel  town,  153. 

Erikoussa,  island,  89. 

Eryca,  Sikel  town,  153 ;  origin  of  the 
name,  ib, 

Erykas,  river,  82. 

Eryz,  his  parentage,  2  to,  545 ;  his  wrest- 
ling and  treaty  with  H6rakl6s,  210, 

311,545- 

Eryx,  mountain  and  town,  its  position, 
53»  54>  57»  '99.  3«>,  205  ;  its  temple, 
205,  207,  276,  279;  compared  with 
^tna,  206 ;  mistake  of  Polybios  about, 
xb, ;  compared  with  Hernia,  207  ;  with 
Segesta,  208 ;  Phoenician  influence 
at,  276 ;  the  akropolis,  277  ;  the  wall, 
279,  280;  legend  of  its  foundation, 
550. 

Euaiphno9,  story  of,  567. 

Eubota  (Sikeliot  town),  its  foundation 
and  destruction,  380. 

Eukleidds,  founder  of  Himera,  411. 

Eumdlos,  cyclic  poet,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  at  Syracuse,  344. 

Euripides,  his  use  of  the  name  Phry- 
9^^9 197  i  on  the  legend  of  DSmSt^r, 

533. 
Euryalos,  its  name  and  position,  580 ; 

a  Sikel  stronghold,  ib, 
Eustathios,  his  notice  of  the  breach, 

460;    of   Trinakria,   467,   469;    on 

Sikans  and    Sikels,   485,   491  ;    on 

Echetos,  491. 
Evans,  A.  J.,  quoted,  218,  323  ;  on  the 

Triquetrut  470  ;   on  the  Palici,  528- 

530- 
Evarchos,  founder  of  Katand,  372. 


Faro,  name  of  the  strait,  129.  See 
Pharos. 

Fazello,  T.,  quoted,  462;  on  Henna, 
54a. 

Festus,  his  notice  of  Sikels,  485  ;  on 
the  name  Segesta,  55 1 . 

Pish  of  Sicily,  93. 

f  italos,  form  of  Viiuiusy  2 10. 

Fiumare,  79. 

Forbiger,  on  Sikans  and  Sikels,  487. 

Frederick,  Emperor  and  King  of  Sicily, 
43 ;  change  after  his  deaui,  47 ;  his 
iniflnence  on  language,  132;  his  price 
in  the  slave-market,  137 ;  his  castle 
at  Catania,  375  ;  his  coinage,  405. 

Frederick  of  Aragon,  story  of,  77. 

French  language,  its  spread,  37,  38. 

Fruits  of  Sicily,  native  and  foreign,  92, 
93. 
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Gad^s,  its  foundation  and  abiding  life, 

338,  239;  compared  with  Syracuse, 

332. 
Gagliano.    See  Galaria. 
Galaria,  its  position  and  coins,  147. 
Galas,  son  of  PolyphSmos  and  GaJateia, 

190. 
Galateia,  legend  of,    189;   its  various 

forms,  190 ;  ancestress  of  the  Gauls, 

TdKtarii,  TaXtSnaif  Fcpf arts.  &c.,  mean- 
ing and  cognates  of  the  name,  515. 

Galeds,  legend  of,  516. 

Galdot^s,  legend  of,  569. 

Gallo,  Cfi^e,  59. 

Gangi.     See  Engyum. 

Garibaldi,  compared  with  Timoledn,  25. 

Gaulos,  island,  87;  Phoenician  settle- 
ment in,  240,  243. 

Gala,  extent  of  its  territory,  63,  401, 
408  ;  its  field<«,  81,  408 ;  origin  of  the 
name,  125,  401,  488;  founded  from 
Bhodes  and  Crete,  399;  its  site, 
402-407  ;  the  haven,  404 ;  its  rela- 
tions to  Lindioi,  404;  its  temples, 
405,  406 ;  its  historic  position,  406 ; 
its  relations  to  Sikans  and  Sikels, 
407 ;  its  hike,  408,  409 ;  metropolis 
of  Akragas,  431- 

Gelas,river,  79, 80;  changes  in  its  course, 
401  ;  poetic  descriptions,  79,  402 ; 
meaning  of  the  name,  488. 

Gele6n,  GeleontoH,  legend  of,  515. 

Geldn,  his  treaty  with  Carthage,  22, 
305  ;  his  destruction  of  Euboia,  380. 

Gemelli  collet,  69. 

George  of  Antioch,  83 ;  his  bridge, 
»S8. 

G^ryonds,  his  oxen,  182,  209;  his  wor- 
ship at  Agyrium,  183 ;  his  original 
place,  544,  545. 

Giarretta,  river,  83.    See  Symaithos. 

Gibel  Rosso,  its  name  and  history, 
257. 

Goats,  various  kinds  of,  in  Sicily,  95. 

Gothi,  GothoneSf  Geatas,  473. 

Graven,  primitive,  in  Sicily,  217. 

Greater  Greece^  force  of  the  name,  20. 

Greeks,  their  relation  to  Sicily,  8-13; 
their  European  championship  in 
Sicily,  9.  II ;  their  relation  to  bar- 
baiians,  17.  18,  295;  their  career  in 
the  West,  25,  231,  232 ;  their  rivalry 
with  Carthage,  22  ;  their  influence  on 
Sikels  and  Latins,  134;  adopt  the 
Sikel  measures,  134,  136,  488;  their 
relation  to  barbarians,  306, 308;  tbeur 
settlements  in  Asia,  309 ;  beginning 


of  their  settlement  in  the  West,  310 ; 
their  settlements  in  Sicily,  310,  312, 
564-569;  no  details  of  their  foun> 
dation,  342,  343;  their  accidental 
beginning,  314;  their  early  inter- 
course with  Phoenicia,  334-237  ; 
their  settlements  compared  with 
those  of  the  English,  317-320;  »et- 
tlements  in  Italy,  396 ;  in  northern 
and  southern  Sicily,  397,410;  extent 
of  their  settlements  in  Sicily,  446  ; 
their  relation  to  other  races,  446, 

447. 
Grote,  G.,  on  the  expedition  of  Ddrieus, 
442 ;  on  the  site  of  Naxos,  571. 


Hadranum,  its  position  and  temple,  148, 
185,  186;  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Hadranus,  184. 

Hadranus,  Sikel  fire-god,  91,  184  ; 
alleged  Phoenician  origin  of  his  name, 
ib. ;  his  image,  tb.,  186 ;  his  worship, 
186-189  ;  father  of  the  Palid,  525. 

Hadrumetum,  239. 

Halsesa,  Sikt'l  foundation,  143. 

Halikyai,  Sikan  town,  1 20, 552 ;  its  site, 
121. 

Halikyai,  Sikel  town,  121  (iio^e). 

Haluntium,  Sikel  town,  144;  founda- 
tion of,  549. 

Halykos,  boundary  river,  80 ;  Halykos, 
western,  420. 

Haniilkar,  his  camp  on  Herktd,  266, 
269. 

Hannibal,  meaning  of  the  name,  226. 

Hauteville,  house  of,  34. 

Hebrews,  their  relation  to  Phoenicians, 
226. 

Heisterbergk,  B.,  on  the  origin  of 
Trinakriat  471,  472  ;  on  Sikans  and 
Sikels,  493-494;  on  Sikanos  and 
Sikania,  501,  502 ;  on  Elymians, 
565i  556. 

Hekataios  of  Mildtos,  his  writings, 
454 ;  his  account  of  H^raklds  and 
Gfii-yonds,  544, 

Hekatd,  531. 

Hellanikos,  his  notice  of  Sicily,  454 ; 
his  account  of  the  breach,  461 ;  of 
the  nations  of  Sicily,  481,  482,  483. 

Heldron,  its  Sikel  origin,  149 ;  road  to, 
361. 

Hdloros,  poetic  descriptions  of,  79,  80. 

Helymus.    See  Elymos. 

Henna,  154 ;  Sikel  origin  of  its  wor- 
ship, 1 70 ;  its  site,  name,  and  history, 
171-174;  early  hellenized,  174;  its 
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modem  state,  ib, fi'js;  its  wonhip 
not  mentioned  in  earlier  writers,  1 76, 
534)  535;  i^  ^»™e  due  to  Latin 
writers,  176-179,  535-541  ;  its  later 
history,  1 79 ;  its  coins,  541 ;  not  a 
colony  of  Syracuse,  542  ;  confounded 
with  iEtna,  535,  543. 

HdphaiBtos,  legends  of,  78  ;  in  Lipara, 
87, 88, 525 ;  identified  with  Hadranus, 
186  ;  father  of  the  Palici,  %b. 

Heraian  Mountains,  70. 

Herakleia,  430;  its  Phoenician  coins, 
496. 

H^rakl^,  legend  of,  70,  544 ;  his  ex- 
ploiU  in  Sicily,  182,  461,  544-547 ; 
his  worship  at  Agyriura,  182,  183 ; 
origin  of  the  legend,  ib. ;  his  legend 
at  Eryx,  196,  209,  545-547;  ^» 
western  journey  and  return,  209 ; 
his  wrestling  and  treaty  with  Eryx, 
210,  ill;  his  relation  to  Melkart, 
231 ;  his  part  in  the  legend  of 
Kyana,  365  ;  his  legend  at  Uimera, 
417;  his  oxen,  461 ;  favours  Syra- 
cuse, 546. 

HerbSssos,  Sikan  town,  121. 

Herbessus,  Sikel  town,  132;  its  site 
uncerlain,  149. 

Herbitn,  Sikel  town,  147. 

Herkt6,  60 ;  its  relation  to  Panorinos, 
254 ;  prsehistoric  remains  on,  367. 

HermokratSs,  his  speech  at  Gela,  2  ; 
his  work  at  Selinous,  436. 

Herodotus,  our  first  continous  author- 
ity, 455 ;  his  account  of  Kamikos  and 
Minds,  495.  498,  500. 

Hesiod,  his  notions  of  Italy,  105 ;  his 
scholiast  on  the  legend  of  DdmStdr, 

533- 

Hill- towns  of  Sicily,  95-99 ;  compared 
with  those  of  Gaul,  98. 

Hills,  nomenclature  of,  83. 

Himera,  its  hot  baths,  59, 76, 41 7 ;  effects 
of  its  foundation  oq  the  Phoenician 
retreat,  343  ;  its  foundation  and  his- 
tory, 410;  A  colony  of  Zankld,  411 ; 
its  dialect  and  laws,  412  ;  its  site, 
4 1 3-4 1 6 ;  extent  of  its  territory,  416, 
41 7 ;  its  relations  to  Sikans  and 
Phoenicians,  413,  417,  418 ;  its  coin?, 
414. 

Himeras,  Northern  and  Southern,  80, 
81,  414  ;  boimdary  of  Sikan  and 
Sikel,  134 ;  whether  Sikanos,  503. 

Hipparis,  river,  80. 

Hippo,  339. 

HippotSs,  legend  of,  549. 

Hippys  of  Rhdgion,  his  Sicilian  history, 

454- 
Hirom,  king  of  Tyre,  387. 


Holm,  Adolf,  his  work  <m  Syracuse, 
338  ;  on  Katand,  367 ;  on  Sikans  and 
Sikels,  487 ;  on  early  Greek  settle- 
ment in  Sicily,  564-569. 

Homer,  notices  of  Sicily  and  Sikans, 
105-107  ;  his  ThHnaJna,  463. 

Horace,  his  use  of  TriquetruSf  467. 

Horses  in  Sicily,  94. 

Hot  baths,  76. 

Human  sacrifice,  367. 

Hybla,  use  of  the  name,  70, 388  ;  three 
towns  so  called,  159,  513-517. 

Hybla,  Sikel  goddess,  159, 161 ;  identi- 
fied with  various  Greek  goddesses, 
161,  163. 

Hybla,  Galeatic,  mud  volcano  at,  75, 
161 ;  site  and  description  of,  160-163, 
516;  its  people  expounders  of  dreams, 
1^1}  515 ;  still  Sikel  in  PhilistosHime, 

515. 

Hybla,  Greater,  159;  its  relations  to 
Megara,  388,  513,  5^4- 

Hybla,  Hdraian,  its  site  and  descrip- 
tion, 163-164,  5^7- 

Hyblon,  helps  the  Megarian  settlers, 
389 ;  his  name,  ih. 

Hykkara,  Sikan  town,  119,  199,  3oi. 

Hypsas,  river,  at  Selinous,  80,  431  ;  at 
Akragas,  433 ;  origin  of  the  name, 
563. 

Hyria,  foundation  of,  500. 

Hyrminoe,  river,  163. 


laita,  Sikan  town,  I3i. 

lapygia,  legendary   Cretan  settlement 

in,  116. 
IftpySPa*  lllyrian,  500. 
lasidn,  legend  of,  531. 
Iberians,  their  connexion  with   Sicily, 

100 ;  relation  to  the  Sikans,  101, 103, 

109. 
lUyrios,  son  of  Polyph^mos  and  Ckda- 

teia,  190. 
Imachara,  Sikel  town,  148 ;  whether 

Troina,  (b. ;  origin  of  the  name,  494. 
Indara,  Sikan  town,  1 30. 
Indflsa,  its  position  and  history,  148, 

149. 
-tvotf  Sikel  ending,  490. 
Inscriptions,  place  of,  as  evidence,  453. 
Inykon,    Sikan   town,    118  ;    city  of 

K6kalos,  495,  496. 
lokastos,  son  of  Aiolos,  460,  484. 
lolaos,  his  worship  at  Agyrium,  183 ; 

colonizer  of  Sardinia,  ib. 
Ipsostratoe,  legend  of,  549. 
Islam,  its  strife  with  Christendom  in 

Sicily,  II,  31. 
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Island,  use  of  name  at  Syracuse,  350. 
See  Ortygia. 

Islands  near  Sicily,  84,  85. 

Isola  delle  Correnti,  64. 

I$ola  delle  Femine,  85. 

'IroAio,  origin  of  the  namCi  46  a. 

Italiots,  force  of  the  word,  1 7 ;  their  re- 
lation to  the  Italians,  18,  19. 

Italy,  its  relations  to  Sicily  and  Greece, 
12  ;  Qreek  settlements  in,  30 ;  rela- 
tion of  its  central  nations  to  the 
Greeks,  20,  31 ;  Imperial  advance  in 
the  ninth  century,  3  a  ;  Saracen  pos- 
sessions in,  ih. ;  how  conceived  by 
Hesiod,  105  ;  early  use  of  the  name, 
480. 

lYi9a.    See  Ebusus. 

J. 

Jato,  site  of  laita,  lai. 
Judges  and  Kings,  a 88,  289. 
Justin,  his  notice  of  the  breach,  459. 


Kadmoe,  his  name  and  legend,  235. 

KaU  AktS,  Sikel  foundation,  143. 

Kallias  of  Syracuse,  on  the  Palici,  5^8. 

Kalli  machos,  first  to  mention  Henna 
in  relation  to  D6m6t6r,  176,  535. 

Kallipolis,  its  foundation  and  destruc- 
tion, 379,  380. 

KalogeroH,  Saint,  ^19. 

Kamarina,  its  territory,  63 ;  its  rela- 
tions to  Syracuse,  34a  ;  origin  of  the 
name,  561,  56a. 

Kamikos,  its  si.e,  history,  and  legend, 
1 1 2-1 14,  495-504 ;  the  Cretan  siege, 
500;     whether    Caltabellotta,    503, 

504- 
Kapys,  father  of  Anchisds,  549. 
Karkinos,  on  the  legend  of  D6m6tdr, 

533. 

Kasinenai,  its  Sikel  origin,  150. 

Katabothra,  78. 

Katand,  its  bay  and  fields,  67;  its 
foundation,  372  ;  its  site,  373-376 ; 
effect  of  ^tna  on,  374,  376  ;  earth- 
quakes at,  375 ;  its  relations  to  Sikels 
and  Phcenicians,  376,  377;  its  his- 
torical position,  377 ;  its  name,  377, 
561 ;  its  coins,  378. 

tcdrivov,  Sikel  word,  488. 

Kjbukana,  its  harbour,  63. 

Keightley,  T.,  quoted,  531. 

Keltos,  son  of  Polyphdmos  and  Gkdateia, 
190. 

Kerkdpes,  legend  and  sculptures  of, 
405. 


Kinch,  K.  F.,  on  Elymian  coins,  557- 

559- 

Knidos,  expedition  from,  to  Sicily,  44a  ; 
metropolis  of  Lipara,  444. 

Kdkalos,  king  of  Kamikos,  Iia>li8, 
405  ;  other  notices  of  him,  118  ;  his 
name  and  nationality,  495  ;  manner 
of  his  death,  498. 

Korkyra,  joint  foundation  with  Syra- 
cuse, 335  ;  its  sites,  336,  345  ;  names 
0^1  336  ;  its  relations  to  Corinth, 
340,  341  ;  contrast  with  Syracuse, 
340-343  ;  its  foundation  by  Chensi- 
krat^s,  574,  575. 

Koryph6,  supplants  Korkyra,  336, 345. 

KoBsoura,  island,  86 ;  Phoenician  settle* 
ment  in,  240. 

Krataimends,  founder  of  Zankle,  393. 

Kratas,  hills,  70. 

Kratep,  quoted,  481. 

Krimisos,  river,  80. 

Krimisos,  river-god,  aia  ;  father  of 
Aigestas,  548. 

Kronos,  his  reign  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
481. 

Krotdn,  foundation  of,  77,   338,  339, 

39^,  576,  577- 

/cvffrjTTov,  Kv^iToVf  Sikcl  word,  488. 

KyamosOroB,  river,  81,  157. 

Kyana,  fountain  of,  360,  365 ;  temple 
of,  ih. ;  legend  of,  364-367 ;  his  re- 
lation to  Persephond,  538,  540. 

Kyanippos,  legend  of,  366. 

Kyklopds,  their  change  of  character, 
78. 

Kykl6ps,  son  of  Sikanos,  467. 

Kymd,  its  position,  125,  312  ;  compared 
with  Gadds,  238 ;  its  foundation, 
311,31a;  compared  with  Naxoe,  316, 
3a  I  ;    settlers  from,  at  ZankU,  39a, 

393. 
Kythdra,  worship  of  Ashtoreth  in,  335. 


L. 

Laert^   his   Sikel    bondwoman,   ia6, 

127. 
Laistrygones,   seats  of.    in   Italy  nnd 

Sicily,  106 ;  Sicily  called  their  land, 

an. 
LakioB,  oracle  given  to  him,  399. 
Lamis,  his  atteoipt  at  settlement   in 

Sicily,  383-380;   his  dealings  with 

Sikels   at  Leontinoi,   383;    dies  at 

Thapsos,  387. 
Lampedusa.    See  Lopedusa. 
Laomed6n,  legend  of,  548. 
Kardyrjf  Sicilian  word,  490. 
Latin,  language  of  Sikels,  488. 
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Latin  namee  of  gods,  1 78. 

Latin  poets,  their  notices  of  Sicily,  452  ; 

their  noticea  of  the  breach,  460,  461. 
Aarivot,  uses  of  the  name,  107. 
Latins,  their  history  compared  with  the 

Sikels,  131,133- 
Latium,  presence  of  Sikans  and  SikeU 

in,  no,  485. 
Lava,  use  of,   for  building,  323,  374, 

376- 

Legend,  different  forms  o^  102-105. 

Lenormant,  quoted,  506. 

Lentini.     See  Leontinoi. 

Leontinoi,  its  fields,  67, 368,  371 ;  Sikel 
site,  136;  its  foundation,  368;  an 
inland  town,  ib. ;  its  site,  369-371  ; 
Sikel  remains  at,  370 ;  its  name  and 
coinage,  371,  372 ;  Euboia  settled 
from,  380;  Megarian  settlers  at,  383; 
their  driving  out,  384. 

X4vopiv,  Sikel  word,  488. 

Leukas,  its  relations  to  Corinth,  341. 

Leukaspis,  Sikan  hero,  546. 

Lewis,  Saint,  his  charch  at  Carthage, 
285. 

Libera.     See  Persephond. 

Licodia,  whether  the  site  of  InSssa,  I48. 

Ligurians,  their  relations  to  Il>^rians 
and  Sikans,  476,  483 

Lilybaion,  its  position,  53;  western 
point  of  Sicily,  6r,  271 ;  origin  of  the 
name,  ib. ;  its  relation  to  Libya,  269 ; 
town  of  continued  Motya,  274 ; 
attempt  of  Ddrieus  on,  443. 

Limestone  gorges  in  Sicily  and  else- 
where, 71. 

Lindioi,  akropolis  of  Gela,  401,  404. 

LingiUB,  applied  to  the  comers  of 
Sicily,  469. 

Lipara,  isles  of,  61,  80,  87,  89 ;  legendi 
of,  90,  91 ;  settlement  of,  296  ;  Kni- 
dian  settlement,  444-446 ;  their  his- 
tory, 445  ;  Aiolids  in,  589 ;  Thucy- 
dides*  account  of,  590. 

Lissos,  river,  82. 

XlrpOf  from  Latin  libra,  510. 

Livy,  his  description  of  Henna,  536. 

Lobeck,  quoted,  531. 

Lokroi,  Sikel  site,  136  ;  survival  of  Sikel 
customs  at,  193 ;  its  foundation,  396. 

Lopedusa,  island,  87. 

Lucan,  his  mention  of  Henna,  538. 

Lucian,  his  Dialogue  of  Galateia,  190. 

Lucilius,  the  Younger,  his  poem  of 
^tna,  452  ;  on  the  Pious  Brethren, 
58a.  583. 

Lupus,  Bemhard,  his  work  on  Syra- 
cuse, 328. 

Lydus,  John,  his  account  of  the  breach, 
462 ;  quotes  Kratds,  481. 


Lykophrdn,  his  account  of  the  Elymian 

settlement,  547-549- 
Lykos,  river,  497.    See  Hnlykos. 

M. 

Maccaluba,  mud  volcano,  74. 
Machanaty  alleged  Phoenician  name  of 

Panormos,  251. 
MackoMim,  alleged  Phcenician  name 

of  Panormos,  251. 
Macrobius,  his  account  of  the  Palici, 

Maddalena.    See  PlSmmyrion. 
Magnisi.    See  Thapsos. 
Maharbal,  uieaning  of  the  name,  227. 
Makara,  name  of  Min^  430,  497. 
Makara,   Makris,    alleged    Phoenician 

origin  of  the  names,  562. 
Makris,  name  of  Korkyra,  336. 
Maktdrion,  its  site,  409. 
Malchus,  his  conquests  in  Sicily,  297. 
Malta.    See  Melita. 
Mamius,  Lucius,  quoted,  481. 
Manfred,  his  Eastern  dominion,  42. 
Maniak6s,    George,    his    recovery   of 

Sicily,  31. 
Marathos,  origin  of  the  name,  563. 
Maritima,  island,  86. 
Maronian  Hills,  69. 
Marseilles,   compared  with  Syracuse, 

331. 

Maspero,  quoted,  506. 

Mazara,  Mazzara,  Selinuntine  outpost, 
419. 

Mazaros,  boundary  river  of  Greek  and 
Phoenician,  80,  419. 

Mazeus.    See  Malchus. 

M€ya\ow6Ki€s,  force  of  the  word,  352. 

Megara,  Old,  its  colonies,  381 ;  adven- 
tures of  its  settlers  in  Sidly,  383-387. 

Megara,  Sicilian,  bay  of,  66 ;  Sikel  site, 
136 ;  its  foundation,  387  ;  its  site  and 
remains,  387,  388 ;  called  Hyblaian, 
388 ;  Sikel  intermixture  at,  389 ; 
metropolis  of  Selinous,  417  ;  its  rela- 
tion to  Hybla,  514,  515;  alleged 
foundation  before  Syracuse,  575. 

Melissa,  Corinthian  village,  336. 

Melissos,  his  wrongs  and  death,  336, 
337  ;  his  appeal,  573. 

Melita,  its  relation  to  Sicily,  87  ;  Phoe- 
nician settlement  in,  240,  243 ;  its 
Arabic  tongue,  ib, 

Melkart,  his  relation  to  H6rakl6s,  221; 
335  ;  origin  of  the  name,  235. 

Mdlos,  Phoenician  settlement  in,  234. 

Heltzer,  O.,  his  history  of  Carthage, 
221 ;  on  Elymians,  554,  555  ;  on  the 
expedition  of  PentaUUoB,  591. 
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Mennnmn,  Sikel  town,  153. 

Menas,  river,  152. 

Mercenaries,  use  of,  by  Carthftge,  292. 

MSrionds,  his  legeiKJUuy  settlement  in 
Sicily,  116. 

Messana,  later  name  of  Zankld,  390. 

Messapians,  18. 

Mess^nd,  Peloponnesian,  settlers  from, 
at  Rhdgion,  393,  586  ;  date  of  its 
wars  with  Sparta,  587. 

Metapontion,  its  foandation,  397. 

Michklis,  K.  G.,  on  the  Palici,  518. 

Migration,  distinguished  from  coloniza- 
tion, 9,  222. 

Milazzo.     See  Mylai. 

Miu6a,  430 ;  origin  of  the  name,  113, 
497  f  legend  of  Cretan  settlement  at, 

"5- 

Minds,  legend  of  his  death,  11 3-1 15, 
497 ;  hin  tomb  and  its  invention,  115, 
117;  origin  of  the  story,  50a. 

Miskera,  Sikan  town,  lao,  498,  501. 

Mistretta.     See  Mytistratus. 

Modica,  its  ch arches,  1 50.    See  Motyca. 

Moloch,  worship  of,  227,  305. 

Mommsen,   T.,   on    the  name  SieuU, 

494- 
Mondello,  lesser  haven  of  Panormoe, 

256. 
Mongerbino,  264. 
Mongihello,  name  of  u^na,  56,  83. 
Monte  Cuccio,  69. 
Monte  Grifone,  its  prsshlstoric  remains, 

257- 
Monte  Lauro,  source  of  rivers,  80. 
Morgantia,  Morgan tina,  its  name,  his- 

tory,  and  coinage,  153,  154,  492. 
Morgds,  king,  482,  491. 
Morgetes,  482  ;  their  relation  to  Sikels, 

491,  49a. 
Moschos,  on  the  legend   of  DSmdtSr, 

535. 

Mothers,  temple  of,  at  Engyimi,  116, 
117,499. 

Motya,  isle  of,  62  ;  date  of  its  founda- 
tion unknown,  247 ;  its  position,  269, 
270;  meaning  of  the  name,  270; 
changes  in  the  coast,  270-273  ;  con- 
fusion as  to  the  name,  271,  272; 
legend  of,  271 ;  the  mole,  272  ;  the 
haven,  273;  the  wall  and  gates,  ti., 
274 ;  the  Phoenician  town,  274 ;  con- 
tinued in  Lilybaion,  ib. 

Motyca,  its  position  and  character,  150, 

Motyon,  name  compared  with  Motya, 

559. 
Movers,  F.  C,  his  history  of  Phoenicia, 
221  ;  on  Elymians,  554 ;  on  nomen- 
clature in  Sicily,  561,  563. 


Mud  volcanoes,  74. 

Miiller,  C,  quoted,  457. 

MUiler,  Max,  quoted.  505. 

/wW6sy  Sikel  word,  489. 

Mylai,  59 ;  its  site,  395 ;  occupied  by 
ZanklS,  tb. ;  its  connexion  with  the 
My Idtids,  4 1 1 ;  date  of  its  foundation, 
587;  oxen  of  the  sun  at,  587;  story 
of  Odysseus  at,  588. 

My  las,  river,  411. 

Myl6tids,  their  banishment  from  Syra- 
cuse and  settlement  at  Himera,  411. 

Mylitta,  her  worship  in  Cyprus,  227. 

Myskellos,  founder  of  Krotdn,  338.  33Q. 

Mytistratus,  Sikel  town,  143  ;  whether 
the  same  as  Amestratus,  144;  al- 
leged Phoenician  migin  of  the  name, 
563. 

N. 

Names,  nothing  proved  by  their  like- 
ness, 130. 

Naples,  compared  with  Syracuse,  331. 

Narkissos,  532. 

Nwos,  use  of  the  name  in  Syracuse,  350. 

Naxos,  peninsula,  67  ;  Sikel  site,  136  ; 
settlement  of,  315,  580;  its  name, 
316  ;  analogy  with  Ebbsfleet,  321  ; 
its  site,  321-323,  325  ;  its  present 
state,  321;  probable  Phoenician  fac- 
tory at,  322  ;  remains  of,  323,  324  ; 
its  destruction.  324;  its  temples,  326, 
327 ;  its  coins,  327 ;  founded  on  the 
peninsula,  571. 

Naxos,  island,  its  share  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Sicilian  Naxos,  316,  570. 

Neaiton,  its  Sikel  origin,  149. 

Nebrodian  mountains,  origin  of  the 
name,  69. 

Neptunian  mountains,  origin  of  the 
name,  58  ;  their  extent,  68. 

Newman,  W.  L.,  on  the  Carthaginian 
constitution,  289. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  on  Sikels  in  the 
Odyssey,  491. 

Nisa,  Sikan  town,  122. 

Nomenclature,  local,  rules  of,  560. 

Normans,  their  settlements  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  England,  33,  34,  37-41- 

Noto,  rebuilt,  97.     See  Neaiton. 

vovfifios,  509,  510. 

Nysa,  its  place  in  the  legend  of  D^m£- 
tfir.  533. 

O. 

Odysaeus,  story  of  at  Mylai,  588 ;  cape 

and  haven  of,  63. 
Olympieion,   temple   on    Pulichna    at 

Syracuse,  361. 
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Omphakd,  Sikftn  town,  its  site  and 
legend,  119,  409. 

ivtcla,  oiyicla,  510. 

Opicans,  use  of  the  niune,  135;  their 
advance  on  Sikels,  480,  48  a. 

Orethus,  Oreto,  river,  80,  255,  257. 

Oridn,  legend  of,  58,  311,  390. 

Orlando,  Cape,  59,  145. 

Orphic  Hymns,  on  the  legend  of  D6- 
mfitfir,  532. 

Ortygia,  island  at  Syracuse,  350-353; 
its  name,  353,  359 ;  its  alleged  Phoe- 
nician name,  561. 

Ortygia  in  Aitolia,  566. 

Ortygia  in  D^los,  506. 

Ostedd&s,  island,  89. 

Otto  the  Second,  Emperor,  33. 

Onessa,  Sikan  town,  118. 

OittrovKoi,  O^roXia,  462. 

Ovki^Tjt,  form  of  the  name,  499. 

Ovid,  his  notice  of  the  breach,  460 ;  of 
the  comers  of  Sicily,  469 ;  of  Daidalos 
and  Minds,  497,  498  ;  of  the  Paljci, 
525  ;  of  Henna  and  Pergusa,  537, 
538  ;  of  the  foundation  of  Syracuse, 
573. 

P. 

Pachynos,  its  name  and  position,  64. ' 

Palermo.    See  Panormos. 

Pales.     See  Palici. 

Palici,  152  ;  their  lake  and  worship,  75, 
164-166,  517-530;  legend  of  their 
birth,  164, 1 65 ;  modem  legends,  167 ; 
shelter  given  to  slaves,  ib. ;  compared 
with  the  Dioskouroi,  168  ;  origin  of 
their  name,  168,  527;  physical  phse- 
nomena  of  the  laike,  519-528  ;  their 
character  as  deities,  524,  525 ;  whe- 
ther a  Siknn  survival!,  524,  529;  their 
relation  to  Pales,  527. 

Palm,  dwarf,  421. 

Pamphds,  poems  of,  532. 

Panormos,  its  three  European  con- 
quests, 23,  249 ;  its  bay  and  territory, 
59»  353 ;  its  mountains,  69,  255-257  ; 
date  of  its  foundation  unknown,  247 ; 
the  Semitic  head  of  Sicily,  248,  249  ; 
originally  Phoenician,  250;  its  names, 
Greek  and  Phoenician,  ib.,  251  ;  its 
coins,  ib. ;  changes  in  the  coast,  252, 
.  358-261 ;  the  Golden  Shell,  252 ;  its 
eastward  outlook,  253;  its  original 
site,  258  ;  the  old  and  the  new  city, 
259  ;  the  great  street,  260  ;  lack  of 
ancient  remains  in,  261 ;  extent  of 
its  territory,  262  ;  its  site  compared 
with  Solous,  263  ;  its  position  under 
Carthage,  298 ;  under  Rome,  299  ; 
alleged  early  Greek  settlement  at, 


567 ;  argmnent  from  the  name,  568 ; 
other  places  so  called,  568. 

ndvopfUKf  use  of  the  name,  a|0. 

wcofds,  Messapian  word,  489. 

Pantakyas,  river,  67,  82 ;  its  place  in 
the  legend  of  D6ni6t6r,  540,  541. 

Pantalica,  whether  the  site  of  Herbessus, 
149. 

Pantelleria.    See  Kossura. 

l^apyrus,  in  Sicily,  365. 

napalio^ayp6j(poi,  their  notices  of  Sicily, 
451 ;  of  the  Pidici,  520,  521. 

Paropus,  Sikel  site,  138,  139. 

Parsley,  plant  so  called  at  Sdinous,  421 . 

Passero,  Cupe,  64. 

var(iva,  varAvioVf  Sikel  word,  489. 

Patem6.    See  Galeatic  Hybla. 

Patrdn.  legend  of;  144,  549. 

Patti,  Bay  of,  59 ;  position  of,  145. 

Pausanias,  his  account  of  Hybla,  160, 
161;  his  list  of  nations  in  Sicily, 
»97»  477;  o»  Tenea,  344;  his  re- 
ferences to  Sicilian  history,  451  ; 
on  K6kalos,  495;  on  the  Hyblas, 
51a  ;  on  Pamphds,  532  ;  on  the  Pious 
Brethren,  581 ;  on  the  foundation 
of  Zankld,  584  ;  his  misconception  of 
the  story,  ib. ;  on  the  expedition  of 
Pentathlos,  588-590. 

Pediokrat^,  Sikan  hero,  524,  546. 

Pelasgians,  their  relation  to  Philistines, 

607. 

Pellegrino.     See  Herktd. 

Pel6ris,  57 ;  its  character  and  legends, 
58,  469  ;  held  by  Zankld,  394. 

Pentathlos,  his  attempt  on  Eryx  and 
death,  296,  441-444 ;  its  connexion 
with  that  of  Ddrieus,  441,  591  ;  his 
Hdrakleid  descent,  442  ;  counted  as 
fouuder  of  Lipara,  444;  Pausanias' 
account  of  his  settlement,  588 ; 
Dioddros'  account,  589. 

Perdix,  nephew  of  Daidalos,  500. 

Pergusa,  Lake  of,  75,  180-182;  its 
treatment  by  the  Later  writers,  541, 

643. 
PeriSres,  founder  of  Zankld,  393. 
Persephonfi,  her  original  character,  77, 

169,  531.     See  D§m6t6r. 
Perseus,  sculpture  of,  at  Selinous,  405. 
Persia,  rule  of,  in  Phoenicia,  237. 
Petra,  Petralia,  Sikel  town,  140. 
Phalakrion,  Cape,  58. 
Phalaris,  his  bull,  305. 
Pharos,  use  of  the  name,  57 ;  Egyptian, 

129. 
Pheiddn,   his  action  against  Corinth, 

577;  his  date,  578. 
Philip,  Saint,  155.     See  Agyrium. 
Philistines,  506,  507. 
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Plulistofl,  on  the  Sikans,  474,  476  ;  his 
relation  to  Thucydides,  475  ;  on  the 
Galeatic  Hybla,  514*  5' 5- 

PhiloxenoB,  his  poem  on  Galateia,  191. 

Phinti^,  founded  by  Phintias,  429. 

Phoenicia,  its  historical  po.sitiun,  231  ; 
its  subjection  to  Persia,  237  ;  king- 
ship in  its  cities,  287;  decline  of, 
294»  30f. 

Phoenicians,  their  strife  with  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily,  9,  11 ;  teaching  of  their 
Sicilian  settlements,  13-15  ;  their 
oldest  settlements,  15,  230,  240;  not 
colonies  of  Carthage,  15, 16,  225 ;  their 
carrying  trade,  1 27, 1 30, 1 37 ;  their  re- 
lations to  the  Sikels,  1 33 ;  their  settle- 
ment near  Cefalti,  142;  their  relations 
to  the  El3rmians,  201,  208,  275,  276  ; 
no  record  of  their  Sicilian  settlements, 
221 ;  nature  of  their  settlements,  223 ; 
their  origin,  223,  224;  theirname,224, 
225  ;  their  relation  to  the  Hebrews, 
225,  226;  their  language,  226;  their 
personal  nomenclature,  %b, ;  their 
religion,  227;  two  stages  of  their 
history  in  Sicily,  2 28  ;  their  settle- 
ments in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  232,  233  ; 
their  early  dealings  with  the  Greeks. 
234»  237 ;  their  position  in  Greek 
legend,  235  ;  whether  inventors  of  the 
alphabet,  236 ;  beginnings  of  their 
history,  237  ;  their  western  settle- 
ments, 238  ;  their  settlements  in  the 
islands,  240 ;  objects  of  Phoenician 
settlement,  242  ;  their  factories  and 
colonies,  ih. ;  comparison  with  Euro- 
pean settlements,  243  ;  Phoenician 
names  in  Sicily,  244,  559-564  ;  they 
give  way  to  the  Greeks,  245  ;  their 
three  settlements  in  the  north-west, 
245-248,  274;  their  relation  to  Car- 
thage, 246,  275 ;  Phoenician  power  in 
the  West,  248,  249,  294,  301 ;  their 
territory  not  continuous,  281  ;  not  at 
first  hostile  to  the  Greeks,  282,  441, 
442 ;  Greek  inflnence  on,  302 ;  small 
remains  of  in  Sicily,  304 ;  their  reli- 
gion, 304,  305  ;  presence  of,  at  Syra- 
cuse, 363. 

Phoinodamas,  story  of  his  daughters, 
211,  548. 

Phokaeis,  whether  akropolis  of  Leon- 
tinoi,  371. 

Phorbantia,  island,  86. 

Phrygians,  in  Sicily  same  as  Trojans, 

.197,  477.  543. 
Pinarius,  legend  of,  210. 
Pindar,  his  witness  to  Sicilian  history, 

450, 458 ;  his  notice  of  DdmdtSr  and 

Persephond,  534. 


Pious  Brethren,  legend  of,   378;    ita 

various  forms,  581-583. 
Plantation,  use  of  the  word,  14. 
PIdmmyrion,  peninsula,  65,  347. 
Pliny,  on  Tr*nakria,  467  ;   on  Sicani, 

477. 
Plutarch,  his  Sicilian  Lives,  451  ;  his 

account  of  Engyon,  499 ;  of  H^raklds 

and  Segesta,   546 ;   of  Archias  and 

Aktaidn,  572,  573. 
PosnuMy  use  of  the  name,  87,  224. 
Polemdn,  on  the  lake  of  the  Palici, 

519- 
Polichna,  outpost  of   Syracuse,    360- 

362. 
Pollina.    See  Apollonia. 
Poly  bios,  his  comparison  of  Sicily  and 

Peloponn^sos,  51,  458  ;   his  acooont 

of  Eryx,  57  ;   his  examination  of  the 

isles  of  Lipara,  89 ;    his  account  of 

Lokroi,  193,  487;  of  Carthage,  229  ; 

of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  289^ 

291 ;  of  Leontinoi,  369  ;  his  place  as 

an  authority  for  Sicilijm  history.  449; 

his  view  of  the  shape  of  Sicily,  469. 
Polychar6s,  story  of,  567. 
Polyph^moB,  his  relations  to  Akis  and 

Galateia,  189-191  ;   son  of  Sikanos, 

467. 
Pomponius,  on  the  shape  of  Britain, 

468. 
Popes,  their  relations  to  the  Normans 

in  Italy,  33. 
Porcari.    See  Pantakyas. 
Porto  Lombardo,  63.    See  Eaukana. 
Porto  Pallo,  64. 
Poseiddn,  divides  Sicily  and  Italy,  460, 

461  ;  his  relations  to  DSmdt^r  and 

Persephon6,  531,  532. 
Ptolemy,  Claudius,  his  mistake  as  to 

the  ^ape  of  Sicily,  469. 
Preller,  quoted,  530. 
Pyrrhos,  his  taking  of  Panormos,  23 ; 

his  relation  to  Kome  and  Carthage, 

27- 
Pystilos,  founder  of  Akragas,  431. 

B. 

Ragusa.    See  H^raian  Hybla. 

Bagusa,  river.    See  Hyrminos. 

Biimmaoca.     See  Eryka. 

Bas  Melkart,  430,  497. 

Besacramba.    See  Kaukana. 

BbSgion,  origin  of  the  name,  52  ;  foun- 
dation of,  393;  its  connexion  with 
Zankl6,  396. 

Bhianoe,  Us  poem  on  the  Messenian 
wars,  567. 

Bhodes,  Phoenician  settlement  in,  234 ; 
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metropolis  of  Gela,  599 ;  settlers 
from,  at  Akragas,  431 ;  expedition 
from,  to  Western  Sicily,  442. 

Rivers,  nomenclature  of,  83,  84. 

Roads,  Sikel,  Greek  and  Roman,  a  18. 

Rocca  di  Cusa,  quarries  at,  433. 

Rome,  her  relation  to  Sicily,  8  ;  Greek 
inflaence  on,  ai  ;  her  position  in 
East  and  West,  35,  26  ;  her  relation 
to  the  Epeirot  Mngs,  26,  27  ;  her 
first  war  with  Carthage,  27,  28;  her 
first  province  and  first  dependent 
kingdom,  29  ;  her  dominion  in  Sicily, 
39>  30 ;  treaty  with  Carthage,  297 ; 
Sikel  occnpation  of  its  site,  485. 

"Potf/icuo;,  use  of  the  name,  107. 

Rutenn,  508. 

S. 

Sahellians,  their  relations  to  the  Greeks, 

21. 
Sacrani,  485. 
Saint  Blaise,  river  and  valley  at  Akra- 

gM.  434- 

Saint  Ellas,  267. 

Salemi,  site  of  Halikyai,  121. 

Samnites,  Greek  influence  on,  21. 

San  Fratello.     See  Apollonia. 

San  Guzmano.    See  Alabdn. 

San  Marco,  Cape,  63.    See  Haluntium. 

San  Vito,  most  northern  point  of  Sicily, 
60. 

Sanchoniathdn,  his  alleged  Phoenician 
history,  221. 

Saracens,  their  conquest  and  dominion 
in  Sicily,  30,  33 ;  their  short  time  of 
complete  possession,  32  ;  their  posi- 
tion in  Italy,  xb, ;  analogy  of,  with 
the  Phoenicians,  236 ;  effects  of  their 
conquest  of  Syracuse,  332,  333. 

Sardinia,  compiured  with  Sicily,  2,  241 ; 
colonized  by  lolaos,  183, 

Sardinians,  their  alleged  invasion  of 
Egypt,  130. 

SaropWa,  481. 

Sayce,  A.  H.,  quoted,  227,  323. 

Scalambri,  Cape,  63. 

Schafarik,  quoted,  473. 

Schiller,  poem  of  Der  Taucher,  77. 

Schisb.     See  Naxos. 

Schubring,  Julius,  his  account  of  Motya, 
272 ;  of  Syracuse,  328  ;  of  Leontinoi 
and  Megara,  367;  of  Akragas,  429, 
430  ;  of  Cftltabellotta,  503,  504  ;  of 
theHyblas,  5I3»  5M- 

Sciacca.    See  Thermai  of  Selinous. 

Segesta,  60;  effects  of  its  supposed 
Trojan  origin,  197 ;  its  haven,  199 ; 
its  site,  200,  201 ;  its  relations  to 


Phoemcians  and  Greeks,  201,  202 ; 
its  relations  to  Selinous,  202  ;  forms 
of  the  name,  202,  551 ;  Greek  in- 
fluence at,  202,  209, 276 ;  its  existing 
remaiDS,  203,  204 ;  its  relations  to 
Eryx,  215;  its  relations  and  wars 
with  Selinous,  419,  420,  443. 

Segesta,  daughter  of  Phoinodamas,  her 
legend,  549. 

SETETTAHn,  meaning  of  the  form, 

557. 

Seine,  river,  475. 

Sela,  Phoenician  name  of  Solous,  262, 
266. 

Selinous,  effects  of  its  foundation  on  the 
Phoenician  retreat,  243;  its  founda- 
tion from  Megara,  418  ;  extent  of  its 
territory,  419;  its  relations  to  Se- 
gesta, 4T9, 443 ;  its  site  and  remains, 
420-429;  itsname,42o,42i,563;  its 

Slants,  421 ;  its  coins,  421,  422  ;  its 
avens,  422  ;  its  relations  with  AfHoa, 
423 ;  its  temples,  423-428  ;  its  walls, 
424,426;  its  sculptures,  434, 425;  new 
discoveries  at,  427;  helped  by  Pent- 
athlos  against  Segesta,  444. 

Selinous,  river  god,  422. 

Semitic  nations,  resistance  of,  293. 

Sequana,  river,  109. 

Sergention.    See  Ergetium. 

Servius,  on  Trinakria,  465 ;  on  Iberia, 
473 ;  on  the  Palid,  527. 

Sferracavallo,  one  mouth  of  the  Golden 
Shell,  255. 

Shakalash,  Shakarusha,  506,  507. 

Shardanes,  whether    Sardinians,    506, 

507. 

Sheep  of  Sicily,  95. 

Shophetim,  chief  magistrates  of  Carthage 
and  other  Phoenician  cities,  288,  292. 

Sieanif  relation  of  the  name  to  Siculi, 
473.  473 ;  »<»  «8«  *>y  Virgil,  477, 
478  ;  its  quantity,  479. 

Sicily,  its  central  position,  i ;  its  quasi- 
continental  character,  i&.,  49;  com- 
pared with  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  2, 
241  ;  the  meeting-place  of  hostile 
powers  and  nations,  3, 41 ;  its  relation 
to  Spain  and  Italy,  4, 100 ;  compared 
with  Cyprus  and  Spain,  i6.,  35,  36, 
232-234;  no  Sicilian  nation  at  any 
time,  4,  5  ;  wars  for  Sicily,  5  ;  its 
greatness  not  native,  %b. ;  its  colonial 
character,  6,  7,  9;  analogy  with 
America,  6,  7  ;  its  successive  settlers, 
7 ;  never  the  chief  seat  of  a  nation, 
ib, ;  its  successive  masters,  ib. ;  its 
place  in  European  history,  8 ;  its 
place  between  Europe  and  Africa,  t5. ; 
its  eariy  inhabitants,  8, 9, 50, 99, 477 ; 
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the  trne  Sicily  Greek,  lo ;  its  ihare  in 
the  strife  of  East  and  West,  lo,  1 1 ; 
its  deliverers  and  conqnerors,  la,  15, 
^3~35»43*  its  Greek  settlements  com- 
pared with  those  in  Italy,  16,  17  ; 
their  relation  to  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, 17  ;  tendencies  to  Sicilian 
unity,  23  ;  Sicilian  rule  oat  of 
Sicily,  24,  41)42;  Italian  rule  in,  tb. ; 
Roman  dominion  in,  29 ;  under  the 
Western  Emperors,  ih. ;  under  Van- 
dals, 30 ;  under  East-Goths,  ib, ;  re- 
coyered  by  Belisarius,  ib. ;  part  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  ib. ;  Saracen  do- 
minion in,  30-33  ;  its  relation  to 
Southern  Italy  under  the  Eastern 
Empire,  32  ;  under  the  Normans,  33, 
44 ;  creation  of  the  kingdom,  34 ;  be- 
come definitely  European  and  Chris- 
tian, ib, ;  its  connexion  with  England, 
37,  38,  42  ;  contrast  with  England, 
38-41  ;  its  later  conquests,  39 ; 
the  Italian  element  prevails  in,  40; 
its  history  looks  back,  43,  45 ;  Al- 
banian settlers  in,  44;  divisions  of 
its  history,  45,  46 ;  county  and  king- 
dom of,  47;  character  of  its  later 
history,  47,  48,  132 ;  change  in  it? 
language,  47;  continuity  oT  its  his- 
tory, 48 ;  its  pne-historic  geography, 
ib. ;  its  history  begins  as  an  island, 
51 ;  its  alleged  severance  from  Italy, 
51,  52,  462,  468;  mistakes  as  to 
its  shape,  53,  53.  458-462;  its 
four  sides,  53,  462  ;  practically 
triangular,  54,  55 ;  character  of  the 
coast,  55-57  ;  compared  with  Greece, 
55 ;  its  mountains,  56  ;  its  western 
side,  61,  271  ;  its  south-western 
side,  62  ;  its  midland  region,  67, 
68,  71 ;  its  limestone  ravines,  71 ; 
its  relation  to  the  nether  gods,  74, 
168 ;  its  lakes  and  fountains,  75-77  ; 
Its  rivers,  78-84;  its  com,  91  ;  its 
fruits,  92  ;  foreign  plants,  92,  93 ; 
lack  of  forest  trees,  93  ;  lack  of 
animal  life,  93  ;  fish,  93 ;  horses,  94 ; 
osrte,  94;  sheep  and  goats,  95 ;  swine, 
05  ;  prevalence  of  town  life,  96  ;  the 
hiil-towns.  96-99;  ancient  religion  o^ 
98;  its  importance  due  to  Phcenicians 
and  Greeks,  ib. ;  its  various  names, 
100 ;  early  Greek  knowledge  of,  106, 
107,  132,  168,  310;  three  primitive 
races  of,  216 ;  their  records,  217-219; 
distinguished  from  the  colonists,  219, 
220;  Phamioian  element  in  its  nomen- 
clature, 244,  559-564;  changes  in  the 
west  coast,  272  ;  its  barbarian  comer, 
276,  281 ;  Carthaginian  and  Boman 


province  in,  300 ;  effects  of  Cartha- 
ginian presence  in,  303,  304 ;  destiny 
of  its  primitive  nati<ms,  308;  Hel- 
lenized  through  Rome,  ib, ;  beginning 
of  Greek  settlement  in,  310-.^!  3,  314, 
564-569;  oompnred  with  Britain, 
316-320  ;  with  America,  319,  330  ; 
settlements  on  its  northern  and  Houth- 
em  coasts,  397,  410;  their  characto', 
398 ;  extent  of  Greek  settlement  in, 
446 ;  hellenised  by  assimilation,  446  ; 
authorities  for  its  early  Itistory,  449- 
458 ;  compared  with  those  from  Old 
Greece,  452 ;  largely  secondhand, 
453;  its  poetry  fingmentary,  452  ; 
notices  of,  by  Latin  poets,  460 ; 
measurements  of,  470 ;  its  shape 
compared  with  Britain,  467 :  its  sap- 
posed  three  promontories,  469. 

Sicoris,  river.    See  Sikands. 

Sieulif  relation  of  the  name  to  Sicani, 
47  a,  473;  its  quantity,  479;  later 
use  of  the  name,  485,  488 ;  its  nse 
in  Italy,  485,  486;  origin  of  the 
name,  493,  494. 

Siculij  in  Transsilvania,  130. 

Siculiana,  alleged  site  of  Kamikos,  112, 
496. 

Sidon,  its  rivalry  with  Tyre,  234. 

Siefert,  O.,  on  Zankld,  367. 

Sikania,  name  of  Sicily,  100  ;  Homeric 
use  of,  106 ;  at  Akragas,  493,  494, 
501-502. 

liucopol,  form  of  the  name,  47a,  473 ; 
its  relation  to  SixcXo/,  473. 

Sikanos,  king,  104 ;  his  sons,  467. 

Sikanos,  river,  109.  475,  501,  502. 

^kans,  autoekthonst,  50,  102,  103, 
479}  4^7;  their  relation  to  Sikels, 
100,  107,  473-479;  to  Iberians,  loi, 
109,474-479;  prsD- Aryan,  loi ;  their 
presence  in  Italy,  110,  477,  478  ;  in 
Sicily,  1 10,  III;  their  love  of  hill- 
tops, III;  their  history,  ib. ;  their 
decline,  123,  I2j.;  give  wa^  to  the 
Sikels,  135;  their  skulls,  208  ;  their 
relation  to  Etruscans,  476 ;  their 
language  unknown,  488. 

Sikelia,  origin  of  the  name,  100;  its 
relation  to  Sikania,  107 ;  fitnen  of 
the  name,  194. 

SiivcXia,  hill  near  Athens,  487. 

Sikeliots,  force  of  the  word,  17 ;  their 
position  compared  with  Uiat  of  the 
Italiots,  19. 

lEiKtXicjv  at  Tibur,  481. 

S(«cAo(,  later  use  of  the  word,  488. 

Sikelos,  king,  104,  465,  482,  483,  486. 

Sikels,  17  ;  undeveloped  Latini*,  19,  20; 
12  4, 1 25  ;  aaiimilated  by  the  Greeks, 
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3o;  their  relation  to  SikjuLS,  loo,  107, 
473-479,  487;  Homeric  nodoes  of, 
106,  136;  their  presence  in  Italy, 
134,  485-487,  491  ;  their  language, 
125,400,488-400;  their  flight  before 
the  Opicans,  125;  question  of  their 
presence  in  Epeiroe,  136,  490  ;  their 
early  dealings  with  Greece,  126-138; 
date  of  their  migration,  r  28, 480, 482 ; 
their  alleged  invasion  of  £gypt,  1 29, 
'S^j  505~509I  their  history  com- 
pared with  the  Latins,  131,133;  their 
remains,  132;  their  relations  to  Phoe- 
nicians and  Greeks,  133,  134;  their 
advance  against  the  Sikans,  135, 
484;  their  sites,  136,  137;  their 
weights  and  measures  adopted  by  the 
Greeks,  ih.,  488,  508-510;  their  in- 
land and  northern  posts,  1 38 ;  their 
later  foundations,  143 ;  exdiange  of 
gods  with  the  Greeks,  144,  159,  169, 
170;  their  sites  on  the  east  coast, 
149  ;  their  inland  towns  helleniaed 
without  conquest,  151;  names  of  their 
gods,  178;  survivals  of  their  religion, 
179  ;  traces  of,  out  of  Sicily,  193  ; 
survival  of  their  relics  of  customs 
at  Lokri,  193,  487;  their  fusion 
with  the  Greeks,  194 ;  their  traces 
at  Syracuse,  362  ;  their  tombs  at 
Leontinoi,  370;  intermixture  of  at 
Katan6,  376,  377 ;  their  presence 
at  Zankld,  390,  392 ;  Gela  conquered 
from,  407. 

SiliuB  Italicus,  his  notice  of  the  breach, 
460 ;  on  the  comers  of  Sicily,  469  ; 
on  Sikans  and  Sikels,  478,  483 ;  his 
mention  of  Henna,  538. 

Sirens,  their  relation  to  the  legend  of 
D^mdtdr,  533. 

Skulls,  types  of,  at  Palermo,  368. 

Skylax,  his  mention  of  Sicily,  i . 

Skylla,  legend  of,  106. 

Skymnos,  on  Trinakria,  465 ;  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Sicily,  475. 

Slaves,  favoured  by  Sikel  gods.  167, 183. 

Smyth,  Admiral,  quoted,  53.  53, 63,  77, 
89,  91,  496. 

Solanto,  366. 

Solinus,  on  Sikels,  486 ;  on  Henna, 
537. 

Solous,  59 ;  date  of  its  fonndation  un- 
known. 347  ;  its  position,  355,  263  ; 
origin  of  the  name,  262  ;  remains  of 
the  town,  364,  266  ;  its  outlook,  265 ; 
a  Phoenician  border-post,  367,  368, 
269 ;  origin  of  the  name,  563. 

Soluntnm,  Roman  form  of  Solous,  26a, 
366. 

Sophoklds,  his  play  of  Eofiimoit  500. 


Sorello,  Cape,  south-western  point  of 
Sidly,  63. 

Spain,  cycles  of  its  history  compared 
with  Sicily,  36,  37 ;  Phoenician  settle- 
ments in,  339. 

Spenser,  £.,  on  the  Palici,  593. 

Sperlenga.     See  Herbita. 

Springs  and  fountains,  76. 

Stephen  of  Byzantium,  on  lYinakria, 
465  ;  on  Kamikos,  495  ;  on  Sikans 
and  Sikania,  500,  501,  50a  ;  on 
the  Palici,  530. 

St^sichoroe,  378 ;  his  Geryoneid,  209. 

Strabo,  quoted,  78,  451  ;  his  notices  of 
Sicily,  306,  457  ;  his  use  of  the  word 
Tfuvcucpia,  463 ;  his  notice  of  the 
breach,  459,  460;  of  the  Morgdtes, 
493 ;  of  Kamikos,  495 ;  of  Hybla, 
513;  of  the  Palici,  530;  on  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse,  574;  of 
Zankld,  584 ;  on  Lipara,  590. 

Strait  of  Messina,  its  geogntphy  and 
currents,  58. 

Stromboli.     See  Strongyl^. 

Strongyl§»  island,  88. 

StyelUk,  its  site,  517. 

Styllrt,  wife  of  Aigestos,  517,  548. 

Styx,  mother  of  Persephond,  531. 

Susa,  name  of  Hadrumetum,  339. 

Swine  in  Sicilv,  95. 

Sybaris,  foundation  of,  396. 

Symaithos,  river,  81. 

Syracuse,  its  people  called  mainlanders, 
2 ;  its  relations  and  wars  with  Car- 
thage, 23,  33,  364;  effect  of  geo- 
graphy on  its  history,  65, 66;  its  hills, 
7o»  347*348-350;  Sikel  site,  136, 363; 
her  position  and  history,  338-334 ; 
greatest  of  Sikeliot  and  European 
cities,  338,  339;  compared  with 
Athens,  339-331 ;  with  other  cities, 
33  <>  332 !  ^^  Greek  and  European 
championship,  333 ;  her  conquest  by 
the  Saracens  and  it«  effects,  332,  333  ; 
her  relations  to  Corinth,  334,  340, 
341 ;  storfofher  foundation,  335-345  ; 
compared  with  Krot6n,  338;  with 
Korkyra,  340,  341  ;  its  relations  to 
Kamarina,  343  ;  its  site,  345-35  ^  ; 
its  havens,  346, 351;  no  akropolis  at, 
353  ;  use  of  the  name,  353,  357-359  J 
sisterhood  with  Ddlos,  354,  357 ; 
early  coins  of,  358 ;  whether  a  double 
city,  359 ;  Sikel  remains  at,  362, 363  ; 
question  of  Phoenician  occupation  at, 
363;  its  relations  to  Akragas,  430; 
compared  with  Akraga?,  435,  436  ; 
lack  of  incidental  sources  for  its 
history,  451  ;  favoured  by  H6ra- 
klds,  546 ;  alleged  settlement  before 
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Arohias,  566 ;  Thucydidet*  account  of 
its  foundation,  573  ;   other  versions, 

573-577. 
Sseklers.    See  Sicoli. 


Tamaricium,  origin  of  the  name,  561. 
Tamasos,  not  the  Temessa  of  Homer, 

137. 
Taormina.    See  Tauromenion. 
Taras,  Tarentum,  its  foundation,  396. 
Tart^asos,  Phoenician  Toyagee  to,  339. 
Tauromenion,  bay  and  hills  of,  67. 
TauroB,    hill    by    Tauromenion,    67; 

southern  hill  of,  334. 
T^lephos,  slayer  of  Archias,  344. 
Telmissos,  legend  of,  516,  569. 
Temesa,  iron  trade  of,  1 36,  1 37. 
Tempsa.    See  Temesa. 
Tenea,  settlers  from,  at  Syracuse,  343 ; 

origin  of,  344. 
Terias,  river,  83. 
Termini.     See  Thermal. 
Terra  Pilata,  nmd  volcano,  75. 
Terranova.     See  Gela. 
Teutos,  Sikan  king,  118. 
Thaleia»   mother  of   the    Palici,    165, 

526. 
Tbapaos,  peninsula,  66,  386 ;  Megarian 

settlement  at,   385,  386;    origin  of 

the  name,  563. 
Tharshish,  ships  of,  339. 
Thasoe,  Phoenician  Hettlement  in,  334. 
Theoklds,  his  voyage  and  settlement  at 

Naxos,  314-316  ;  whether  Chalkidian 

or  Athenian,  315,  570,  571 ;  founder 

of  Leontinoi,  368 ;  his  dealings  with 

Sikels  and  Megarians,  383,  384. 
Theokritos,  on  the  legend  of  Ddmdt^, 

535- 
Thfira,  Phoenician  settlement  in,  334. 
Thermai  of  Himera,  50,  76,  417. 
Thermai  of  Selinous,  63,  76,  419. 
Therm^sa.  island,  88. 
.  Thesprotians,  their  language,  307. 
Thrinaki^,  use  of  the  name,  53 ;   its 

relation  to  Sicily,  105,  106 ;  Homeric 

picture  of,  105,  106.  463 ;   localized 

at  Mylal,  ib, 
Opiva^f  derivation  of  Thrinakia  from, 

4^4,  471. 
Thucydides,  his  view  of  mythical  history, 
100,  103 ;  his  view  of  Sikans  and 
Sikels,  103,  474 ;  his  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle, 149;  his  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Sicily,  306;  our  one  con- 
temporary authority,  449;  his  rela- 
tion to  Antiochos,  456,  457,  475  ; 
his  use  of  the  word  Trinakriay  463, 


464 ;  his  relations  to  Philistos,  475  ; 
influenced  by  epdnymoi,  480;  his 
mention  of  Hybla,  513  ;  of  the  Ely- 
mians,  543,  553 ;  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments, 564,  570,  586 ;  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse,  573  ;  of  Epipolai, 
578 ;  of  the  foundation  of  Zuikld, 
584;  ofLipara,  590. 

Thymbris,  Mount,  70,  388. 

Tibur,  traces  of  Sikels  at,  481,  486. 

Tiella.     See  Styella. 

Hinaios,  on  Trinakria,  465  ;  on  the 
Sikans,  479. 

Timole6n,  compared  with  Graribaldi,  35  ; 
his  dealings  with  Ddmdtdr  and  Per- 
sephond,  535. 

Tiracinum.    See  Trinakia. 

Tissa,  Sikel  town,  156. 

Tradition,  diflPerent  forms  ot  103-105. 

Trapani.     See  Drepana. 

Triakria,  466. 

TplyXwx^s,  epithet  of  Sicily,  466. 

rpiitipos,  epithet  of  Sicily,  466. 

Trinakia,  town,  its  position  and  history, 
I58>  463,  511,513;  its  reUtion  to  the 
name  Triiutkria,  ib. 

Trinakoe,  epdnymoe  of  Trinakia,  465. 

Trinakria,  origin  of  the  name,  53,  100, 
463,  464-467,  470;  its  relation  to 
the  Bpivcunri  of  Homer,  463 ;  to  the 
town  of  Trinakia,  %b. ;  notice  of  in 
Dioddros,465;  use  ofin  Latin  writers, 
467  ;  application  of  by  Apolldnios  of 
Tyana,  470 ;  modem  theories  aboat, 
471 ;  use  of  in  Kallimachos,  466. 

Triokala,  Sikan  town,  I3i  ;    its  site, 

Triquetral  Latin  equivalent  for  Trina- 
kria, 46  7  ;  symbol,  470. 
Triskdi*,  symbol  of  Sicily,  its  origin, 

_  470, 47^..       ,    ,     ^      . 

Trojan  ongin  of  the  Elymians,  195; 
suspicious  character  of  all  such 
stories,  ib. ;  practical  effects  of  the 
tradition,  197,  303;  oldest  form  of 
the  tale,  3 11;  later  versions,  3ii, 
313  ;  version  of  Virgil,  313-315. 

Tr6tilon,  first  Megarian  settlement  at^ 

382. 

Tunisi,  its  antiquity,  386. 

Tyndaris,  foundation  of  Dionysius,  145. 

Tjrphds,  legend  of,  78,  470. 

Tyrakia.    See  Trinakia. 

Tyrakinai.     See  Trinakia. 

Tyre,  its  rivalry  with  Sidon,  334. 

Tyrrhenian  Sea,  60. 

Tyrtaios,  date  of,  587. 

TzetzA»,  John,  on  Trinakria  and  Tria- 
kria, 466 ;  on  Sikans  and  Sikels,  500 ; 
on  the  Elymian  legend,  548. 
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U. 
'TfiXmos,  517. 
mixes,  whether  Sikel  name  of  Odysseus, 

146. 
Ustica,  island,  89. 
Utica,  239;  origin  of  the  name,  228. 

V. 

Vandals,  their  dominion  in  Sicily,  30. 

Varro,  his  witness  to  Sikel  words,  485, 
488,  509. 

Venus,  identified  with  Hybla,  161. 

Vessa.    See  Ouessa. 

Vesuvius,  compared  with  ^tna,  74. 

Victor  Ainadeus,  his  change  of  king- 
doms, 241. 

Vinim.    See  Echetla. 

Vii^l,  his  account  of  the  Kykldpee,  78  ; 
his  epithets,  79  ;  his  use  of  names, 
1 10  ;  his  account  of  Aineias  and  Eryx, 
213.  214;  his  notice  of  the  breach, 
460 ;  hb  use  of  Sicaniy  477,  478  ; 
his  notice  of  the  Palici,  517-522. 

Volscians,  125. 

Vulcanello,  island,  89. 

Vulcaniy  Cicero's  list  of,  528. 

Vulcano,  island,  89. 

W. 

War  for  Sicily,  5  ;  its  character,  27,  28. 
West  and  East,  their  strife  in  Sicily, 
10,  II.    See  East  and  West. 


JFUlti,  Watahurg,  WilUhire,  473. 
Wolflain,  E.,  on  Antiochos  of  Syracuse, 
357- 

X. 

Xiphonia,    peninsula,    66,    385,   583 ; 

why  not  occupied  by  Greeks,   388, 

389  ;  town  of,  583. 
Xouthia,  Sikel  town,  152. 
Xouthos,  legend  of,  484. 

Z. 

Zaffarana,  Cape,  264. 

i&rfKkov.     See  66ytc\ov, 

Zankld,  afterwards  Messana,  Sikel  site, 
136;  its  first  foundation,  390,  392, 
584;  its  site,  390-392;  its  name,  390, 
39 1>  5S5 ;  Phcenicians  and  Sikels  at, 
392 ;  second  foundation  of,  393, 584 ;  its 
d^^»  393  J  394 ;  extent  of  its  territory, 
394 ;  its  settlement  at  Mylai,  395 ; 
metropolis  of  Himera,  41 1 ;  founded 
from  Chalkis,  585  ;  called  colony  of 
NaxoB,  ib. ;  its  date,  586. 

Zanklos,  eponymos  of  Zankl6,  390. 

Zdrynthla,  Zdrynthias,  surname  of  Ar- 
temis and  Apoll6n,  548. 

Zeus,  his  relation  to  Ddmdtdr  and  Per- 
sephond,  530, 531. 

Zeus  Atabyrios,  438. 

Ziz,  alleged  Phoenician  name  of  Panor- 
mos,  251. 
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